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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.   A.   De  Wolfe    Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  P'enrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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The    Price! 
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Gift 
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US1C  . 


A  true  masterpiece  of  tone 
and  craftsmanship,  the  Belve- 
dere has  created  a  new  con- 
cept in  home  entertainment 
....  with  tone  so  realistical- 
ly beautiful,  you  can  almost 
feel  the  presence  of  radio 
personalities  and  recording 
artists.  Here  is  an  instrument 
you  will  want  to  look  at  and 
listen  to  endlessly  for  its 
sheer  beauty  and  tone. 

MAGNAVOX 
BELVEDERE 

Automatic 
Radio  -  Phonograph 

$350 


•  You  will  fall  in  love  with  the  charm  and  authentic  detail  of  this  magnificent 
Chippendale  Commode.  The  completely  automatic  precision  record  changer  plays 
uninterrupted  programs  (on  10  and  12-inch  records  intermixed)  and  stops  auto- 
matically after  the  last  record  is  played.  The  new  Pianissimo  Pickup  eliminates 
frequent  needle  changes  and  greatly  prolongs  record  life. 

•  The  new  super-power  radio  takes  you  directly  into  studios  and  concert  halls  all 
over  the  country  ....  reliably  reaches  out  into  foreign  lands  to  bring  you  first  hand 
news  with  absolute  clarity.  Two  Magnavox  speakers  of  revolutionary  design  re- 
produce music,  on  radio  and  records,  with  such  fidelity  you  can  almost  see  as  well  as 
hear  each  instrument  in  the  orchestra. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  pride  and  pleasure,  the 
joy  this  superb  instrument  can  bring  into  your  home 
until  you  come  in  to  see  and  hear  it.      Come  today! 

CHAS.   W.    HOMEYER   CO.,  Inc. 

498    BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibits 
The  New  Underpass 


Design  for  a  Clock  in  the  form  of 
Baba  Yaga's  Hut  by  Victor  Hartmann 

EXHIBITS 

Two  exhibits  can  be  seen  in  the  First 
Balcony  Gallery. 

A  collection  of  photographs  by  C.  J.  S. 
Egone  hangs  on  the  north  wall.  Mr. 
Egone  first  achieved  a  reputation  as  a 
photographer  in  1916  by  using  the  first 
candid  camera  in  Italy.  Two  years  ago 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  a  refugee 
from  Fascist  Italy.  He  had  had  to  leave 
behind  him  in  a  studio  in  Milan,  where 
he  had  made  studies  of  royalty  and 
peasants,  most  of  his  photographic  equip- 
ment and  funds.  He  is  now  established 
in  Boston.  Members  of  the  Symphony 
audiences  will  recall  the  exhibits  last 
spring  of  photographs  he  took  at 
Tanglewood. 

Engravings  and  drawings  by  Lino  S. 
Lipinsky  are  to  be  seen  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  Gallery.  Mr.  Lipinsky,  whose 
work  is  here  shown  for  the  first  time  in 


fur  aristocrats 

At  a  time  when  beauty  com- 
bined with  quality  never 
meant  more  in  sound  invest- 
ment, we  present  furs  of  our 
traditional  dependableness 
at  prices  that  spell  thrift. 
Furs  range  in  price  from 
lapin  (rabbit)  at  $79  to 
regal  mink  at  $2800. 

Stearns 
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V 


PERFECT  STRUCTURAL 

FORM  IN  THIS 

WOMAN'S  DRESS 

Colorful  rayon  velvet  is  softly 
drawn  across  the  bodice  of 
this  rayon  crepe  dress  to  end 
in  a  bow  at  the  waist.  A  skirt 
of  gentle  lines  that  "sits  well" 
and  a  silhouette  that  seems 
to  shear  off  inches.  Black  with 
American  beauty  or  blue  vel- 
vet, or  brown  with  blue  $35. 

Sizes  36  to  42 


Boston,  comes  of  a  family  well  known 
in  the  artistic  world  for  almost  two 
centuries — among  his  ancestors  are  the 
composer  Felix  Lipinsky  (1761-1797), 
and  the  latter's  son,  Charles  L.  (1790- 
1861),  a  famous  virtuoso  and  composer 
for  the  violin,  and  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Paganini.  His  father,  Sigis- 
mondo  Lipinsky,  was  a  famous  etcher 
and   engraver. 

Mr.  Lipinsky  was  born  in  Rome,  and 
was  educated  there  and  at  Munich.  He 
has  had  more  than  fifty  exhibitions 
abroad,  from  Amsterdam  to  Zurich, 
and  has  received  numerous  awards.  His 
works  hang  in  galleries  in  Rome,  Naples, 
Trieste,  Riga  and  almost  a  score  of 
other  cities. 
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Design  for  the  City  of  Kiev 
by  Victor  Hartmann 

THE    NEW    UNDERPASS 

The  new  underpass  at  the  crossing 
before  Symphony  Hall  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  use  this  month.  The  underpass, 
fine  in  design  and  material,  is  constructed 
so  as  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  will  be  an  addi- 
tional convenience  to  patrons  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  that  cars  approaching 
on  Huntington  Avenue  and  headed  east 
will  be  able  to  make  a  "U"  turn  in  a 
special  lane  and  draw  up  before  the 
Huntington  Avenue  entrance. 
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New  England  Trust  Company 


BACK  BAY  BRANCH  -  99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17     COURT     STREET,    BOSTON 
Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Income  Collection 

Tax  Accounting 


Do  you  realize  the  small  cost  of  having 
us  shoulder  these  burdens  for  you? 

Conferences  with  our  officers  entail  no 
obligation. 


AGENT    *    TRUSTEE    *    GUARDIAN    *    EXECUTOR 


<tA Hied  wit h  The  First  National  Bank  ^Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


First  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10,  at  2:30  o'clock 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  11,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:   Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet, 

Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter 

Montagues  and  Capulets 

Juliet,  the  Maiden 

Dance 

Romeo  by  Juliet  s  Grave 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  II  Vecchio  Castello  —  Tuileries  —  Bydlo  — 
Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells  —  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle 
—  Limoges;  The  Marketplace  —  Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua 
mortua)  —  The  Hut  on  Fowls*  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  at   Kiev 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will   end   about   4:30   on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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IN    OUR    IMPORTANT    COLLEC- 
TION    OF     PRINTS     AND     RARE 
ANTIQUE    MAPS 

iStU  QerUuruf  Mud,ic  Sheets 

DECORATED    IN    COLOR 


$2 


Quaint,  irreplaceable  treasure  of  vanished 
centuries,  bought  in  London  at  sacrifice  prices! 
Have  a  pair  framed  as  an  interesting  decora- 
tive touch  .  .  .  add  one  to  your  print  collec- 
tion ...  or  put  a  group  away  cannily,  for 
gifts  to  give  later  on  .  .  . 


ENGLISH  ROOM 


STREET  FLOOR 


ANNEX 


Old  Coaching  Prints 

$2  to  $10 


Bartletts'  Views  of  Early 
19th  Century  America  in 
Color  79c 


Other  sportingand  hunt- 
ing prints  .  .  .  frorrf  $1.50 


John  Speede  Maps  circa 
1630  $5 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani   and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  these  concerts  was  October  13,  1939. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"*  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 


*  Published  this  month  by  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company. 


Carols  and  Choruses 
for  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

ONCE  IN  A  MANGER   (satb)    (New)        .  Edward  Shippen  Barnes 

THREE  NOeLS   (ssaa) Marion   Bauer 

HAIL  YE  TYME  OF  HOLIEDAYES 

(ssa,  ttbb,  satb) Gena  Branscombe 

MARY'S  LULLABY   (ssaa) G.W.  Chadwick 

THROUGH  THE  DARK  THE  DREAMERS 

CAME  (ssa,  satb) Mabel  Daniels 

THE  HOLY  STAR  (ssaa,  satb) Mabel  Daniels 

A  HOLIDAY  FANTASY   (satb) Mabel  Daniels 

THE  CHRIST-CHILD    (satb) Mabel  Daniels 

FOUR  OLD  ENGLISH  CAROLS  (ssa,  satb)  .  .  .  Gustav  Hoist 
CAROLS  FOR  CHRISTMAS-TIDE  (Unison)  (satb)  .  Walter  Howe 
IN  PRAESEPIO   (In  the  Manger) 

(ssaa,  satb) Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

THE  HEAVENLY  NOeL  (ssaa)   .        .        .  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

TRYSTE  NOeL   (ssa) Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

SIX  OLD  DUTCH  CAROLS   (ssa) Julius  Rontgen 

THE    CHRIST-CHILD   LAY   ON   MARY'S 

LAP    (satb) w.  R.  Spalding 

ST.  NICHOLAS— HIS  ROUNDELAY  (ssa)  .  .  H.  Waldo  Warner 
HOLY  FAMILY  CAROL  (satb)  (New)  .  .  .  Mildred  Weston 
TWO  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS   (satb)   (New)      .        .       T.  Carl  Whitmer 

THE   ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 


*    "I   am   not   satisfied,"    said   Beethoven  to   Krumpholz   in   1802,    "with   my   works   up   to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a'  new  rood." 

[10] 


^A  New  Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2;000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikjreunde  in 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough  I"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 


ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

Sideboards  -  Dining  Tables  and  Chairs  -  Desks  -  Drum  Tables  -  Settees 
Day  Beds     -     Gilt  Mirrors     .      Lamps  and   Shades     -     Fireplace  Tools 


COtTRTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81     NEWBURY    STREET    ♦    BOSTON,     MASS. 
Telephone  KENmore  8881-8882 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested, 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee    is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
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Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  <{Intitulata  Bonaparte'*  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  riot  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 


*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wurth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
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throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion."*  He  finally  condemned  the 
score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
("sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 


*  Instead  of  the  word  "work"  he  might  have  substituted  "critic." 
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to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  within  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  is  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  ^n  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to  make 
a  little  music/  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective/  " 
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SECOND  SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET," 

Op.  64  ter 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow,  and 
there  first  performed.  Prokofieff  compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first 
of  which  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under  the  direction 
of  Golovanov.  There  was  a  perfomance  in  Paris  on  December  19.  Its  first  hearing 
in  this  country  was  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  January  21,  1937, 
when  Prokofieff  conducted. 

The  second  suite  had  its  first  performance  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  It  was  subsequently  played  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  composer  con- 
ducted at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  25,  1938. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  cornet,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  military  drum,  triangle,  bells,  tambourine,  cymbals,  maracas,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 

When  the  ballet  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  its  trial  performance  in 
Moscow,  V.  V.  Konin  reported  the  event  in  a  dispatch  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier,  November  16,  1935: 
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Human  skill  can  build  no  finer  piano 
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"The  preview  of  the  work  left  the  critics  in  dismay  at  the  awk- 
ward incongruity  between  the  realistic  idiom  of  the  musical  Ian- 
guage,  a  language  which  successfully  characterizes  the  individualism 
of  the  Shakespearian  images,  and  the  blind  submission  to  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  old  form,  as  revealed  in  the  libretto.  The  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  and  the  natural  evolution  of  its  tragic  ele- 
ments have  been  robbed  of  their  logical  culmination  and  brought  to 
the  ridiculously  dissonant  'happy  end'  of  the  conventional  ballet.  This 
inconsistency  in  the  development  of  the  libretto  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect,  not  only  upon  the  general  structure,  but  even  upon  the 
otherwise  excellent  musical  score." 

The  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled  from  his  original 
score  consist  of  seven  numbers  each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will 
be  here  played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  programme  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  of  London: 

I.     Montagues  and  Capulets  (Allegro  pesante).  A  somewhat  ironical, 


*  The  movements  of  the  first  suite  are  as  follows:  (1)  Dance  of  the  people.  A  tarantelle 
performed  in  the  public  square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  adherents  of  the 
houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The 
first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulet's  ball.  (5)  Masques. 
The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in  the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)   The  death  of  Tybalt.  Music  accompanying  the  duel. 
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picturesque  portrayal  of  the  haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly 
strutting  about  in  armor  [?],  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet  dancing 
with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive,  carefree  young  girl  is 
admirably  evoked  in  the  main  theme.  The  development  suggests  the 
gradual  awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

III.  Friar  Laurence  (Andante  espressivo).  The  Friar  is  represented 
by  two  themes,  one  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  tuba  and  harps,  the 
other  by  'cellos,  divided  in  three  parts. 

IV.  Dance    (Vivo). 

V.  The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Lento.  Poco  piii  animato), 
This  is  built  on  the  Romeo  theme  ["rather  on  the  theme  of  Romeo's 
love;  S.  P."j  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed  movements 
of  the  suite. 

VI.  Dance  of  the  West  Indian  slave  girls  (Andante  con  eleganza). 
["Paris  presents  pearls  to  Juliet;  slave  girls  dance  with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  (Adagio  funebre).  In  the  ballet,  Juliet 
is  not  really  dead,  and  the  grave  is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  of 
the  fact,  is  prostrate  with  grief. 
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'PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 

(Pianoforte  Pieces) 
By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Horn  at  Ciboure,  Basses- Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,  1924.  The  most 
recent  performance  was  February  3,  1939 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
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followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  - 1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
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Victor  Recordings 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION 

(Moussorgsky-Ravel) 
In  Album  M-102  Price  $4.50 

ALSO  SPRACH  ZARATHUSTRA 

(Richard  Strauss] 
Album  M-257  Price  $5.00 

SYMPHONY  No.  4,  IN  F  MINOR 

(Tschaikowsky,  Op.  36) 
Album  M-327  Price  $5.50 

SYMPHONY  No.  8,  IN  F  MAJOR 

(Beethoven,  Op.  93) 
Album  M-336  Price  $3.50 

"LA  MER"  (Debussy) 

Album  M-633  Price  $3.50 

LA  VALSE  (Ravel) 

Records  7413-7414  Price  $2.00 
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performances  for  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
:e  especially  famous  are  on  Victor  Records.  This  is  true 
:stras  of  the  world  as  well.  Hear  a  symphonic  concert  of 
:he  new  Victor  Higher  Fidelity  Records  at  your  dealer's! 
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for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 


*This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,     appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,   1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  ol 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 
drawings,  including  architectual  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 
people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a 
link  in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  so  far  as  the  fifth,  is  a  prom- 
enade. It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from 
picture  to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond 
memory  of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy 
peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive 
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face  "nel  modo  russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian 
11-4  rhythm  suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread.* 

Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesmann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his 
short,  bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy, 
crawling  movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly 
suggestive."  Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry 
explained:  "The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hart- 
mann's  design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club 
(1869).  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts 
being  inserted  in  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his 
droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord 
with  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger 
over  this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxo- 
phone to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  cata- 
logue names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  com- 
poser,  as   likewise  in  his  children's  songs,   seems   to  have   caught   a 

*One  recalls  the  story  of  Bernard  Shaw,  reviewing  an  exhibition  of  Alpine  landscapes  in 
London,   tramping   through   the   galleries   in   hob-nailed   boots. 
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plaintive  intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for 
the  high  woodwinds. 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  "Sandomierskie  Bydlo/'  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as 
the  wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  its  disappears  in  the  dis- 
tance. Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  "une  penetrance  poesie." 
(Ravel,  again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo 
for  his  purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  de- 
scribed in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs 
as  in  suits  of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like 
helmets,  down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in 
a  cap  of  straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story 
of  "Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested 
either  canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreog- 
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rapher,  who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child 
dancers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb 
of  birds  and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  This  depiction,  like  "Bydlo," 
is  identified  with  sketches  made  at  Sandomierz,  a  small  town  in 
Poland  not  far  from  Warsaw.  Hartmann's  wife  was  Polish.  He  spent 
a  month  at  Sandomierz  in  1868,  sketching  many  figures  in  the  Jewish 
district.  According  to  Frankenstein,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  connection  with  this  movement.  Moussorgsky  in 
his  original  manuscript  neglected  to  put  any  title  upon  this  one  move- 
ment, and  it  was  Stassov  who  added  the  title,  "Two  Polish  Jews,  one 
rich,  the  other  poor."  The  music  derives  from  two  pencil  drawings 
shown  in  the  exhibition  and  listed  as  belonging  to  Moussorgsky. 
They  were  entitled,  "A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat:  Sandomir,"  and 
"A  poor  Sandomir  Jew."  Stassov  may  have  been  thinking  of  another 
picture  among  the  several  which  were  made  at  this  time  when  he 
used  the  names  of  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesmann  calls  this 
number  "one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two 
Jews,  one  rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted, 
laconic  in  talk,  and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry, 
restlessly  and  fussily  fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a 
keen  eye  for  characteristic  and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly  before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan 
of  one  of  them  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's 
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ragged  fur  coat.  Moussorgsky's  musical  power  of  observation  scores  a 
triumph  with  this  unique  musical  joke;  he  proves  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  'intonations  of  human  speech'  not  only  for  the  voice,  but 
also  on  the  piano."  (Ravel  has  made  the  prosperous  Jew  speak  from 
the  low-voiced  strings,  in  unison.  His  whining  neighbor  has  the  voice 
of  a  muted  trumpet.) 

Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an 
attempt  at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of 
Hartmann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout 
has  just  recovered  his  cow,  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of 
Limoges  are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Rem- 
boursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  false  teeth  whereas 
Monsieur  de  Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains 
always  the  color  of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  fowls'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
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and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to 
take  flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims.  To  every  Russian 
this  episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla." 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council 
had  planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  April  4,  1866.  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three  quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  im- 
perial eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never 
carried  out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to, 
was  the  escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date. 
This  design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Moussorgsky.  Stassov 
wrote  of  the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "  Their  style  is  that  of 
the  old  heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned 
by  a  huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though 
weighted  down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic 
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war  helmet  with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  colored  brick!  How  original  is  this!" 


Victor  Hartmann  was  five  years  older  than  Moussorgsky,  and  only 
thirty-nine  when  his  sudden  death  from  a  heart  attack  so  moved  his 
friends.  A  surviving  photograph  shows  a  keen-eyed  little  man  with 
dark  hair  receding  from  his  forehead,  a  twisted  mustache  and  a 
spreading  chin  beard  of  the  period.  His  small  stature  and  animation 
have  been  stressed  by  Stassov:  "His  whole  tiny  body  was  in  constant 
motion.  If  he  had  to  spend  five  seconds  in  one  place,  he  became  rest- 
less, and  an  evening  of  cards,  of  constant  sitting,  would  no  doubt  have 
killed  him.  His  was  a  poetic  imagination  and  an  ever-alert  spirit. 
Hartmann  always  strove  to  create:  otherwise  he  was  bored."  When 
Balikirev's  circle  were  depicted  as  animals  in  a  caricature  of  1871, 
Balikirev  was  a  bear  holding  a  baton,  Cui  was  a  fox  with  sharp, 
critical  claws,  Moussorgsky  a  rooster,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  a  lobster 
(in  reference  to  his  seafaring  past).  Hartmann  was  shown  as  a  small 
monkey  striding  a  trumpet  which  Stassov,  dressed  as  a  Russian  peasant, 
was  blowing.  The  monkey  was  given  a  halo  in  tribute  to  his  "saintli- 
ness."  We  have  a  characteristic  picture  of  Hartmann,  again  from 
Stassov,  on  the  occasion  of  an  artists'  fancy  dress  ball  in  the  year 
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1862,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  various  costumes  usually  seen  at  such 
an  affair  the  small  figure  of  Hartmann  suddenly  appeared  as  the 
witch  Baba  Yaga  of  Russian  fairy  tales.  "There  .  .  .  past  rows  of 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  witch  Baba  Yaga 
was  running,  her  red  braids  streaming  out  behind  her.  A  big  fuzzy 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  her  eyes,  her  feet  were  wrapped  in  onuchi 
cloth,  bony  arms  stuck  out  of  the  sleeves  of  her  robe,  a  sparse  beard 
protruded  from  her  chin,  her  horrible  eyes  gleamed  maliciously  on 
her  painted  face,  tusks  stuck  out  of  her  half  opened  mouth."  This 
showed  Hartmann's  ability,  according  to  Stassov,  to  "cook  up  some- 
thing that  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  else  before."  At  the  news 
of  Hartmann's  death,  Moussorgsky  poured  his  feelings  into  a  long 
letter  to  Stassov  which  has  often  been  quoted,  and  wrote  as  well  to 
Stassov's  wife  (the  Stassovs  were  then  in  Vienna)  a  similar  letter, 
which  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in  English  in  Frankenstein's  article. 

"Grief!  Grief!  Oh,  poor,  much-suffering  Russian  art!"  wrote  Mous- 
sorgsky and  proceeded  to  blame  himself  for  careless  disregard  of  the 
sickness  which  had  caused  his  friend's  death.  "During  Victor  Hart- 
mann's  last  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  some  music,  the  two  of  us 
took  a  walk  along  Furshtatskaia  Street.  At  one  of  the  crossings  he 
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stopped,  grew  pale,  leaned  against  a  house,  and  could  not  catch  his 
breath.  At  that  time  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  incident, 
and  only  asked  him  whether  this  sort  of  thing  happened  to  him  often. 
(Yes,  often.)  I  said  some  nonsensical  thing  to  take  his  mind  off  the 
occurrence  for  the  time  being,  and  we  went  on,  at  first  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  after  a  little  while  at  full  speed.  Having  myself  gone  through 
the  experience  of  shortness  of  breath  and  of  stupid  palpitatio  cordis, 
I  thought  that  this  was  just  a  common  ailment  of  nervous  people; 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  very  wrong."  Moussorgsky  is  moved  to 
anger  at  the  thought  of  the  talent  and  promise  of  his  friend:  "That  old 
fool  Death  mows  down  his  victims  without  considering  whether  there 
is  any  necessity  for  his  accursed  visit.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  should 
have  to  send  a  brief  requiem  to  the  Petersburg  Vedomosti.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  if  geniuses  sprouted  like  mushrooms,  but  then  you  know 
that  the  majority  of  the  local  geniuses  are  nothing  more  than  a  lot  of 
green  jackasses  and  profound  fools  who  have  at  their  command  only 
many-volumed  corpses!  As  the  popular  saying  has  it:  neither  flesh, 
nor  a  snout  nor  even  a  brain  cell  among  them!  To  feel  horror  creeping 
up  one's  spine  one  has  only  to  recall  those  precious  projects  of  houses 
a  la  Markov,  of  the  belfry  in  the  Letnii  [Garden],  of  the  staircase 
'welcoming'  the  whole  world  at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  then  to 
contrast  with  them  the  mere  framework  of  the  National  Theater 
in  Moscow!  And  just  think  how  much  Hartmann  could  yet  have 
done!  Hartmann  who,  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  simply  by  dropping  a  hint  to  the  authorities  that  the  ceiling 
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of  the  Maryinsky  Barn  was  bound  to  fall  in!  Although  pretending 
they  did  not  believe  this,  the  authorities  lacked  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  and  reinforced  the  ceiling.  And  all  Hartmann  did  was  to 
glance  up!  Sheerest  chance,  of  course!  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
creative  powers  of  an  artist,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  his  make-up.  Beautiful  sounds  are  always  beautiful,  and  during 
a  session  of  dumplings  they  fascinate  a  Little  Russian  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  as  he  gobbles  up  his  dumplings; 
thus,  drenched  with  tears  and  melted  butter,  he  swallows  both  the 
dumplings  and  the  beautiful  sounds.  But  there  is  need  for  something 
more  concrete!  Art  must  embody  more  than  only  Beauty.  A  building  is 
fine  when,  in  addition  to  having  a  beautiful  facade,  it  is  well  planned 
and  solid;  when  one  can  feel  the  purpose  of  the  building  and  can  see 
in  it  the  artist's  hand.  Hartmann  had  it  in  him.  Poor  orphaned  Rus- 
sian Art!" 

The  letter  to  Stassov  is  even  more  outspoken  in  its  self-castigation, 
its  bitter  rebellion  against  Fate.  It  is  a  truly  Russian  document  which 
might  have  been  lifted,  word  for  word,  from  "The  Brothers 
Karamazov." 

"My  very  dear  friend,  what  a  terrible  blow!"  he  begins.  "Why 
should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  live  on  —  and  creatures  like  Hartmann 
must  die!"  And  later:  "This  is  how  the  wise  usually  console  us  block- 
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heads,  in  such  cases:  'He  is  no  more,  but  what  he  has  done  lives  and 
will  live.'  True  —  but  how  many  men  have  the  luck  to  be  remembered? 
That  is  just  another  way  of  serving  up  our  self-complacency  (with  a 
dash  of  onion,  to  bring  out  the  tears).  Away  with  such  wisdom!  When 
'he'  has  not  lived  in  vain,  but  has  created  —  one  must  be  a  rascal  to 
revel  in  the  thought  that  'he'  can  create  no  more.  No,  one  cannot  and 
must  not  be  comforted,  there  can  be  and  must  be  no  consolation  —  it 
is  a  rotten  morality!  If  Nature  is  only  coquetting  with  men,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  treating  her  like  a  coquette  —  that  is,  of  trusting 
her  as  little  as  possible,  keeping  all  my  senses  about  me,  when  she 
tries  to  cheat  me  into  taking  the  sky  for  a  fiddlestick  —  or  ought  one 
rather,  like  a  brave  soldier,  to  charge  into  the  thick  of  life,  have  one's 
fling,  and  go  under?  What  does  it  all  mean?  In  any  case  the  dull  old 
earth  is  no  coquette,  but  takes  every  'King  of  Nature'  straight  into 
her  loathsome  embrace,  whoever  he  is  —  like  an  old  worn-out  hag,  for 
whom  anyone  is  good  enough,  since  she  has  no  choice. 

"There  again  —  what  a  fool  I  am!  Why  be  angry  when  you  cannot 
change  anything?  Enough,  then  —  the  rest  is  silence.  .  .  ." 

There  needs  only  to  be  added  the  ironic  commentary  that  while 
Hartmann's  actual  work  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion,  the 
composer,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so,  has  spread  his 
name  across  the  world  a  half-century  later,  through  a  mere  musical 
reflection  of  a  handful  of  his  sketches. 
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Within  the  orbit  of  Balikirev's  circle  in  the  6o's  and  70's  there 
were,  beside  musicians,  the  painter  Riepin  (whose  unflattering  por- 
trait of  Moussorgsky  is  familiar),  the  sculptor  Antokolsky,  and  the 
architect  and  painter  Victor  Hartmann.  The  period  was  heavily 
decorative,  and  the  circle  intensively  bent  upon  a  completely  Russian 
style.  The  tendency  was  not  conducive  to  enduring  results  so  far  as 
architecture  was  concerned.  Whether  Hartmann  was  designing  a  pub- 
lic building  or  a  vase,  he  loaded  it  down  with  filigree  suggestive  of 
ornate  brasswork,  wood  carving,  or  embroidery.  It  blossomed  into 
folk  motives,  snow  crystal  patterns,  and  little  spires. 

Unfortunately,  the  style  passed  out  of  favor,  and  with  it  the  memory 
of  its  prominent  exponent.  The  only  monument  designed  by  Hart- 
mann which  is  still  standing  is  the  Russian  Millenary  Monument 
at  Novgorod.  It  is  an  early  work  erected  in  1862,  and  is  suggestive  of 
a  wedding  cake  in  bronze.  (The  unveiling  of  this  monument  was  the 
occasion  of  Balikirev's  tone  poem,  "Russia.") 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg  April  23,  1834,  Victor  Alexandrovitch  Hart- 
mann lost  his  parents  in  infancy  and  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt, 
Luisa  Ivanovna  Gemilian,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  prominent  architect 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  boy  studied  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in  the 
Imperial  Mining  Academy,  and  was  then  placed  in  the  Academy  o 
Fine  Arts,  where  he   took  honors   and  prizes.   Two  years   after  his 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company, Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 
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graduation  in  1862,  he  married  and  went  abroad,  making  the  sketches 
which  his  friends  so  much  admired.  The  style  of  Hartmann  does  not 
seem  to  have  led  to  the  erection  of  large  and  permanent  buildings. 
His  sketch  for  the  gate  at  Kiev  came  to  nothing.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  planning  World's  Fairs,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
designers  for  the  All-Russian  Manufacturers  Exhibition  held  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1870.  Stassov  describes  what  he  then  produced  as  "mag- 
nificent halls  supported  by  fanciful  semi-Russian,  semi-Oriental 
columns,  with  carved  capitals  and  seemingly  embroidered  friezes,"  the 
"booths,  pyramids  and  cottages  and  wonderful  little  hodge-podges,  and 
tiny  temples  remindful  of  the  old  Russian  church  style,  and  heaps  of 
barrels,  grouped  with  rare  beauty  and  originality,"  to  say  nothing  of 
the  "tapestries,  colored  roosters,  carved  ice  skates,  the  giant  candle, 
the  huge  glass  hat,  and  the  star  made  of  rubber  galoshes  and  other 
rubber  goods."  At  various  times  he  designed  jewelry,  theatrical  cos- 
tumes and  sets,  and  illustrations  for  books  for  which  he  made  wood 
engravings.  Sketches  for  a  production  of  Glinka's  "Russian  and  Lud- 
milla"  show  the  magician  Chernomor  as  surprisingly  similar  to  the 
Red  Queen  as  Sir  John  Penniel  drew  her.  This  production  of  Glinka's 
opera  took  place  in  1871,  the  year  in  which  "Through  the  Looking 
Glass"  appeared. 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED     FORTY-ONE    AND     FORTY-TWO 


Second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   (Koechel  No.  504) 

I.     Adagio;   Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Finale:   Presto 

William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,   and  four  movements) 

I.     a)  Passacaglia  b)  Fugue 

II.     c)  Chorale  d)  Toccata 

(First  performance) 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio   lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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LOTTE  LEHMANN 

PRESS  COMMENTS -1941 

"Delighted  an  overflowing  house  with  that  art  by  which  she  is 
uniquely  identified."  — New  York  Times 

"A  voice  of  heavenly  beauty musical  intelligence,   a   superlative 

vocal  technique,  and  a  depth  of  feeling  such  as  one  rarely  encounters." 

— Chicago  Herald  Examiner 

"An  artist  worthy  of  all  the  superlatives  that  have  been  lavished  on 
her."  — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Tickets:  $2.75,  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10  now  on  sale  at  box  office 

JORDAN  HALL  Tues.  Eve.,  Oct.  28th  at  8.15 

SHIRLEY  SINCLAIR,  Soprano 

Boston  Debut  Recital 

JORDAN  HALL  Mon.  Eve.,  Dec.  8th  at  8.15 
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"We  shall  look  forward  to  future  concerts  by  Mr.  Chavchavadze." 

— Boston  Herald 

SYMPHONY  HALL  Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  1st  at  3.3C 
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Engaged  as  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1941 

The  works  discussed  will  be  those  announced  for  this  season's  concerts 
.     by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Monday  Eves.,  at  8.30,  Oct.  27th,  Nov.  10th,  24th,  Dec.  8th,  22nd 
Series  Tickets:  $8.50  Single  Tickets:  $2.20 

(tax  included) 
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FOURTEENTH  SEASON  •  1941-1942 

'Boston  t^Moming  ^htusicales 

for  benefit  of 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  of  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


HOTEL  STATLER  BALLROOM 

Wednesday  mornings  at  eleven  o'clock 


JUSSI  BJOERLING       . 
ROBERT  CASADESUS 
HELEN  TRAUBEL 
TITO  SCHIPA  .      .      . 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 
GLADYS  SWARTHOUT 


November   i  2 

November  26 

December     3 

.     January   14 

.  February   18 
March     4 


Mrs.  John  W.  Myers,  Chairman 

Co-Chairmen 
Mrs.  A.  Barr  Comstock 
Mrs.  John  A.  Greene 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Robeson 
Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 
Mrs.  H.  Parker  Whittington 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  of  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

7  Harcourt  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone:   Kenmore  6467 
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1st  Bal.  Row  A  \ *lbUU 

Floor:  X  to  DD      ( 

1st  Bal.  B  thru  E    ( 1200 

Floor:  EE-LL    /  iflftft 

1st  Bal.  F-H 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  DAILY  (INCLUDING  SAT.)  9  to  5.30 

Telephone   KENmore   6037 

*  Celebrated  dance  mime  about  whom  the  N.T.  Herald-Tribune  wrote: 

"Enters  is  theatre.  She  makes  equal  use  of  costuming,  lighting,  movement 
and  drama,  united  in  exciting  dance.  She  gives  her  followers  comedy  for 
them  to  laugh  at,   romance  to  warm  them,  melodrama  to  excite  them." 

fSold  out  for  most  events. 
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AK 


Direction:  Aaron  Richmond 
K  ETS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


in 
person 


FRI.  EVE.,  OCT.  17,  at  8.30 

OS A     JOHNSON 

with  her  latest  motion  picture  epic  of  the  jungle 

"AFRICAN      PARADISE 

50cts.,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00f  $2.50  (inc.  tax) 
Benefit:    Children's  Museum 
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SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  19,  at  3.30 

DON     COSSACKS 

SERGE  JAROFF,  Conductor 
Remaining  seats  $1.65  and  $2.20 


SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  26,  at  3.30 
Opening  Event  of  Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 

DOROTHY    MAYNOR 

Celebrated  Negro  Soprano 
Remaining  Seats  $2.20  and   $2.75     (Steinway Piano) 


-TICKETS    AT    JORDAN    HALL    BOX    OFFICE 

(10.30  to  5.30  daily) 

WED.  EVE.,  OCT.  15,  at  8.30 

JEANNE    KIMBALL 

Soprano 
MARY  BELL  MARSHALL,  Accompanist     ( Baldwin  Piano ) 

MON.  EVE.,  OCT.  20,  at  8.30 

NORMA     FARBER 

Soprano 
Assisted  by 
VICTOR  POLATSCHEK,  Clarinetist 
GEORGE  REEVES,  Accompanist  (Baldwin  Piano) 


JAN     SMETERLIN 

Polish  Pianist 

WED.  EVE.,  OCT.  29 

Chopin  Recital  (Steinway  Piano 
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The  Massachusetts  Division  of  University  Extension 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston 

1941-42 


Lectures,  with  Music 

ON   THE 

Boston  Symphony  Concerts 

Wednesdays  preceding  the  Concerts 
First  meeting,  Wednesday,  October  8,   1941,  at  4.45 

IN  THE 

Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 

(Boylston  Street  Entrance) 

The  lecturer  for  the  season  of  1941-42  will  be  Professor 
Alfred  H.  Meyer  of  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music, 
co-operating  with  Richard  G.  Appel  of  the  Music  Department 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  others,  including  the  com- 
posers when  available. 

Assisting  in  1940-41 

Eugene  Goossens  Darius  Milhaud 

Arthur  Shepherd 


Assisting,   1924-40 


Nicolai  Bbrezowsky 
Ernest  Block 
Aaron   Copland 
Vladimir  Dukelsky 
Alfredo  Casella 
Carlos  Chavez 
Frederick   S.   Converse 
Henry  Eicheim 
Arthur  Foote 
Henry    Gilbert 
Eugene  Goossens 
Roy    Harris 
Howard  HAifsoN 
Frederick  Jacobi 
Edward  Burlingame   Hill 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
Edward  Ballantine 
Werner  Josten 


Ernest  Krenek 
Hugo  Leichtentritt 
Nikolai  Lopatnikov 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
Carl  McKinley 
Darius  Milhaud 
Ottorino   Respighi 
Arnold  Schonberg 
Roger   Huntington    Sessions 
Nicolas   Slonimsky 
David    Stanley    Smith 
Timothy  Mather  Spelman 
Alexander   Lang    Steinert 
Alexander  Tansman 
Alexander  Tcherepnin 
Nicolai  Tcherepnin 
Leo  Sowerby 
Randall  Thompson 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In   New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 

Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore    1287  Kenmore  4330 

MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 

GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  |b0bg°e'rs  ^"Ew^**"" 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore    8258,    Aspinwall    7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,    Boston 

FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist  under  Richard  Strauss,  Franz  Schalk,  Pietro  Mascagni, 
Leo  Blech,  Carl  V.  Elmendorff 

MARIA  JELMAR 

Now:   286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32    CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical   style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
*45  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 

SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwaod  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,   BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace,  Brookline 
Beacon  3985 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 


50    Charlesgate    East 


Ken.    3030 


M     "      Ifi \ 


i 


r*Ki  a*£atr  *u»m 


Ak— ^tf^A-^A 


1 
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VICTOR   RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio  ( Jestis  Maria  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie   ( Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faure 

"Enchanted  Lake"     Liadov 

Fair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" .Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring" ) Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ("Pathetique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
"The  Baldwin  is  Perfection" 


ALEC  TEMPLE  TON 

"The  Baldwin  is 

my  choice" 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

"The  Baldwin  is  a 
revelation" 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 

The  piano  which  is  used  by  top  ranking  musicians  to  whom 
the  best  is  a  vital  necessity.  The  piano  whose  golden  tone 
and  light,  responsive  action  imparts  color  and  charm  to 
the  simplest  melodies  and  inspires  the  amateur  pianist  to 
more  ambitious  attainments.  This  is  the  Baldwin.  And  the 
Baldwin  is  easy  to  own.  We  will  gladly  arrange  conven- 
ient terms  which  will  fit  comfortably  into  your  budget. 


In  SALEM 


in  BOSTON 


Miller's  Music  Store  Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms 

149  Essex  Street  150  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS 
HAMILTON  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth    1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    ltlC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

ERNEST   B.    DANE Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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TKe    Prieel 


ceiess 


Gift 
of  M 


usic ; 


A  true  masterpiece  of  tone 
and  craftsmanship,  the  Belve- 
dere has  created  a  new  con- 
cept in  home  entertainment 
....  with  tone  so  realistical- 
ly beautiful,  you  can  almost 
feel  the  presence  of  radio 
personalities  and  recording 
artists.  Here  is  an  instrument 
you  will  want  to  look  at  and 
listen  to  endlessly  for  its 
sheer  beauty  and  tone. 

MAGNAVOX 
BELVEDERE 

Automatic 
Radio  -  Phonograph 

$350 


•  You  will  fall  in  love  with  the  charm  and  authentic  detail  of  this  magnificent 
Chippendale  Commode.  The  completely  automatic  precision  record  changer  plays 
uninterrupted  programs  (on  10  and  12-inch  records  intermixed)  and  stops  auto- 
matically after  the  last  record  is  played.  The  new  Pianissimo  Pickup  eliminates 
frequent  needle  changes  and  greatly  prolongs  record  life. 

•  The  new  super-power  radio  takes  you  directly  into  studios  and  concert  halls  all 
over  the  country  ....  reliably  reaches  out  into  foreign  lands  to  bring  you  first  hand 
news  with  absolute  clarity.  Two  Magnavox  speakers  of  revolutionary  design  re- 
produce music,  on  radio  and  records,  with  such  fidelity  you  can  almost  see  as  well  as 
hear  each  instrument  in  the  orchestra. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  pride  and  pleasure,  the 
joy  this  superb  instrument  can  bring  into  your  home 
until  you  come  in  to  see  and  hear  it.      Come  today! 

CHAS.   W.   HOMEYER   CO.,  Inc. 

498    BOYLSTON    STREET,  BOSTON 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Where  Hawthorne  Lived  at  Tanglewood 
Li pins ky  Exhibition 


The  drawing  room  of  the   "Little  Red  House," 
as   sketched   by  Mrs.   Richard   C.   Dixey 


WHERE  HAWTHORNE  LIVED  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ac- 
knowledges with  gratitude  the  gift  of 
several  scholarships  to  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs,  and,  through  the 
generous  interest  of  Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gan- 
nett, its  president,  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  the  "Little  Red  House"  at 
Tanglewood,  where  Hawthorne  lived  for 
two  summers  and  the  intervening  win- 
ter (1850-1851).  The  house  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  1890  and  only  the 
foundations  remain,  but  photographs  and 


fur  aristocrats 

At  a  time  when  beauty  com- 
bined with  quality  never 
meant  more  in  sound  invest- 
ment, we  present  furs  of  our 
traditional  dependableness 
at  prices  that  spell  thrift. 
Furs  range  in  price  from 
lapin  (rabbit)  at  #79  to 
regal   mink  at  #2800. 

Stearns 
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PERFECT  STRUCTURAL 

FORM  IN  THIS 

WOMAN'S  DRESS 

Colorful  rayon  velvet  is  softly 
drawn  across  the  bodice  of 
this  rayon  crepe  dress  to  end 
in  a  bow  at  the  waist.  A  skirt 
of  gentle  lines  that  "sits  well" 
and  a  silhouette  that  seems 
to  shear  off  inches.  Black  with 
American  beauty  or  blue  vel- 
vet, or  brown  with  blue  $35. 

Sizes  36  to  42 


( 


sketches,  together  with  written  descrip- 
tions, will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
character  and  detail  of  the  "Little  Red 
House."  The  rebuilt  house  will  serve 
as  a  memorial  of  the  place  where 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  did  some  of  his 
finest  writing.  It  will  be  built  in  such 
a  way  as  to  serve  as  a  studio  for  the 
School. 

The  "Little  Red  House"  was  small, 
but  had  eight  rooms  —  four  below  and 
four  above.  Here  the  writer  dwelt  with 
his  wife  and  his  two  small  children, 
Una  and  Julian,  from  July  20,  1850.  His 
daughter  Rose  was  born  here  on  May 
%  1851. 

A  description  of  Hawthorne's  stay 
at  Tanglewood  will  be  found  on  page  69. 


LIPINSKY   EXHIBITION 

Lino  Lipinsky  whose  drawings  are 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Gallery,  came 
to  this  country  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  He  has  in  this  time  made 
portraits,  church  decorations,  and  has 
collaborated  in  architectural  drawings. 

Born  in  Rome,  he  comes  of  a  family 
with  great  artistic  and  musical  tradi- 
tions. He  studied  art  with  his  father, 
Siegmund  Lipinsky  (1873-1941),  who 
was  professor  at  the  British  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Rome,  and  who  had  his  own 
art  school,  which  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  his  daughter,  Eva  Lipinsky, 
portrait  and  still  life  painter. 

In  1929  Lino  Lipinsky,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  traveled  in  Hungary,  where 
he  developed  a  tendency  toward  land- 
scape and  animal  drawings,  costumes, 
and  studies  in  the  anatomy  of  the  horse. 
During  the  summer  season  the  family 
lived  on  the  island  of  Capri,  in  the 
upper  town,  where  a  small  colony  of 
painters  and  musicians  had  gathered. 
The  artist  made  a  number  of  etchings 
of  landscapes  on  this  island. 

In  contrast  to  these  expansive  sub- 
jects are  his  little  illustrations,  such  as 
the  cyclus,  "Four  Times  of  the  Day," 
and  the   "Idyl   in   Hungary." 

From  these  works  executed  with  the 
microscopic  point  of  the  etching  needle, 
Lipinsky  goes  with  facility  to  murals. 
He  has  decorated  several  churches,  one 
in  St.  Louis  for  which  he  also  carved  a 
figure  of  Christ  in  stonej  twenty-two 
feet  high,  for  the  outside  of  the  tower. 

An  exhibition  is  announced  for  the 
middle  of  November  at  the  Vose 
Galleries. 
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New  England  Trust  Company 


BACK  BAY  BRANCH  -  99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17     COURT    STREET,    BOSTON 
Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Income  Collection 

Tax  Accounting 


Do  you  realize  the  small  cost  of  having 
us  shoulder  these  burdens  for  you? 

Conferences  with  our  officers  entail  no 
obligation. 


AGENT    *    TRUSTEE    *    GUARDIAN    *    EXECUTOR 


*A rllie 'd  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 


I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:    Presto 


William  Schuman  .  . Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.     a)  Passacaglia  b)  Fugue 

II.     c)  Chorale  d)  Toccata 

(First  performance) 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will   end  about  4:30  on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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IN    OUR    IMPORTANT    COLLEC- 
TION    OF     PRINTS    AND     RARE 
ANTIQUE    MAPS 

1StU  Qe*Uu>i4f,  Mu&ic  Sheets 

DECORATED    IN    COLOR 


$2 


Quaint/  irreplaceable  treasure  of  vanished 
centuries,  bought  in  London  at  sacrifice  prices! 
Have  a  pair  framed  as  an  interesting  decora- 
tive touch  .  .  .  add  one  to  your  print  collec- 
tion ...  or  put  a  group  away  cannily,  for 
gifts  to  give  later  on  .  .  . 


ENGLISH  ROOM 


STREET  FLOOR 


ANNEX 


Old  Coaching  Prints 

$2  to  $10 


Bartletts'  Views  of  Early 
19th  Century  America  in 
Color  79c 


Other  sporting  and  hunt- 
ing prints  .  .  .  from  $1.50 


John  Speede  Maps  circa 
1630  $5 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR    ("Haffner"),  K.  No.  385 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  serenade),  and  shortly  performed 
in  Salzburg.  The  music  in  revised  form  was  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"This  symphony,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Orchestral  Union,  December  21,  1859,  and  May  1,  1861.  No  doubt  there  were 
earlier  performances." 

The  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January  10,  1885.  There  were  later  performances  in  1909,  1916,  1923  (Bruno 
Walter  conducting),  1926,  January  20,  1933  (Albert  Stoessel  conducting)  and 
January    13,    1939    (Georges   Enesco   conducting). 

Sometimes  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  written  record  of  their 
progress  in  the  composing  of  a  particular  work,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father, 
it  is  astonishing.  This  important  score,  which  succeeding  generations 
have  cherished  as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would  appear  to  have 
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ONCE  IN  A  MANGER  (satb)    (New)       .  Edward  Shippen  Barnes 
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(ssa,  ttbb,  satb) Oena  Branscombe 

MARY'S  LULLABY   (ssaa) G.  W.  ChadwicTc 

THROUGH  THE  DARK  THE  DREAMERS 

CAME  (ssa,  satb) Mabel  Daniels 

THE  HOLY  STAR  (ssaa,  satb) Mabel  Daniels 

A  HOLIDAY  FANTASY   (satb) Mabel  Daniels 

THE  CHRIST-CHILD   (satb) Mabel  Daniels 

FOUR  OLD  ENGLISH  CAROLS  (ssa,  satb)  .  .  .  Gustav  Hoist 
CAROLS  FOR  CHRISTMAS-TIDE  (Unison)  (satb)  .  Walter  Howe 
IN  PRAESEPIO   (In  the  Manger) 

(ssaa,  satb) Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

THE  HEAVENLY  NOeL  (ssaa)    .        .        .  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

TRYSTE  NOeL   (ssa) Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

SIX  OLD  DUTCH  CAROLS   (ssa) Julius  Rontgen 

THE   CHRIST-CHILD   LAY   ON   MARY'S 

LAP    (satb) W.  R.  Spalding 

ST.  NICHOLAS— HIS  ROUNDELAY  (ssa)  .  .  H.  Waldo  Warner 
HOLY  FAMILY  CAROL  (satb)  (New)  .  .  .  Mildred  Weston 
TWO  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  (satb)  (New)      .        .       T.  Carl  Whitmer 
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been  ihe  merest  routine  "job,"  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty 
hours  between  more  important  matters. 

The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Haffner  Sere- 
nade, which  was  written  six  years  before  (1776)  at  Salzburg.  Sigmund 
Haffner,  a  prosperous  merchant  and  Burgermeister  of  the  town,  had 
commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty-year-old  Mozart  for  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth.  In  July,  1782,  Mozart  in  Vienna 
received  from  his  father  an  urgent  order  for  a  new  serenade  to  be 
hastily  composed  and  dispatched  to  Salzburg  for  some  festivity  at  the 
Haffner  mansion.  The  commission  was  inconvenient.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  re-arranging  for  wind  instruments  his  latest  opera,  "Die 
Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail,"  which  had  been  mounted  on  July  16. 
He  was  distracted,  too,  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage  with 
Constanze  Weber.  The  domestic  situation  of  Constanze  had  become 
impossible  for  her.  Mozart's  father  still  withheld  his  consent.  Mozart, 
aware  of  his  family's  obligations  to  the  Haffners,  anxious  at  the 
moment,  no  doubt,  to  propitiate  his  father,  agreed  to  provide  the 
required  music.  He  wrote  under  date  of  July  20: 

"I  have  certainly  enough  to  do,  for  by  Sunday  week  my  opera  must 
be  arranged  for  wind  instruments,  or  someone  else  will  get  the  start 
of  me,  and  reap  the  profits;  and  now  I  have  to  write  a  new  symphony 
[serenade]!  How  will  it  be  possible!  You  would  not  believe  how 
difficult  it  is  to  arrange  a  work  like  this  for  harmony,  so  that  it  may 
preserve  its  effects,  and  yet  be  suitable  for  wind  instruments.  Well, 
I  must  give  up  my  nights  to  it,  for  it  cannot  be  done  any  other  way; 
and  to  you,  my  dear  father,  they  shall  be  devoted.  You  shall  certainly 
receive  something  every  post-day,  and  I  will  work  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, short  of  sacrificing  good  writing  to  haste." 

Just  a  week  later  he  had  only  the  opening  allegro  ready: 

"You  will  make  a  wry  face  when  you  see  only  the  first  allegro;  but 
it  could  not  be  helped,  for  I  was  called  upon  to  compose  a  Nacht 
Musique  in  great  haste  —  but  only  for  wind  instruments,  or  else  I 
could  have  used  it  for  you.  On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  I  will  send  the 
two  minuets,  the  andante,  and  the  last  movement:  if  I  can  I  will  send 
a  march  also;  if  not,  you  must  take  that  belonging  to  the  Haffner 
music,  which  is  very  little  known.  I  have  written  it  in  D,  because  you 
prefer  it." 

Another  letter  in  the  promised  four  days  asked  for  further  grace  — 
the  composer,  with  all  his  alacrity,  was  incapable  of  writing  inferior 
music: 

"You  see  that  my  will  is  good,  but  if  one  cannot  do  a  thing  —  why 
one  cannot!  I  cannot  slur  over  anything,*  so  it  will  be  next  post-day 
before  I  can  send  you  the  whole  symphony.  I  could  have  sent  you  the 


*  "Sie  sehen  dass  der  Willen  gut   ist;   allein  wenn  man  nicht  kann,  so   kann  man  nicht ! 
Ich  may  nichts  hinschmiren." 
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<iA  New  Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2,000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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last  number,  but  I  would  rather  send  all   together  —  that  way   the 
postage  is  less;  extra  postage  has  already  cost  me  three  gulden." 

Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word.  One  week  later,  a  bridegroom  of 
three  days,  he  dispatched  the  last  item  in  fulfillment  of  his  order:  a 
new  march  movement.  "I  hope  it  will  arrive  in  good  time,"  he  wrote 
(August  7),  "and  that  you  will  find  it  to  your  taste." 

Needing  a  new  symphony  for  a  concert  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  the 
following  February,  he  thought  of  the  serenade  he  had  written  for 
Salzburg  five  months  before.  He  could  easily  transform  it  into  a  sym- 
phony by  dropping  the  march  and  additional  minuet,  and  adding  two 
flutes  and  two  clarinets  to  the  opening  movement  and  finale.  He  re- 
veals to  us  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  score,  which  his  father  sent 
him  on  request,  that  its  writing  must  indeed  have  been  as  casual  as 
the  summer  correspondence  had  implied:  "The  new  Haffner  Sym- 
phony has  quite  astonished  me,  for  I  did  not  remember  a  word  of  it 
['ich  wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'],  and  it  must  be  very  effective." 

The  concert  of  March  22,  1783,  is  a  commentary  upon  the  custom 
of  the  period.  It  included,  besides  this  symphony,  two  concertos  in 
which  the  composer  played,  a  Sinfonia  Concertante,  a  symphony  finale, 
an  improvisation  by  Mozart,  and,  interspersed,  four  arias  by  various 
singers. 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee    is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit   and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  symphony  was  composed  last  January  and  is  here  having  its  first  per- 
formances. On  the  title  page  is  inscribed,  "This  work  is  for  Serge  Koussevitzky." 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
E-flat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  and  strings.  Additional  instruments  are  listed  as  optional  but  not 
obligatory:  "To  obtain  the  best  results,  they  are  most  desirable."  They  are  a  third 
flute  and  second  piccolo,  a  third  oboe,  a  third  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon,  a  quartet 
of  horns,  and  a  piano. 

William  Schuman's  First  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra,  was 
composed  in  1935.  His  Second  Symphony,  in  one  movement, 
was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939- 
He  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  last  August. 

The  new  Symphony  No.   3  is  in  two  parts,  with   two   connected 
movements  in  each. 
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Part  i.  The  Passacaglia  theme  (in  triple  beat)  is  given  by  the 
violas,  followed  in  turn  on  rising  semi-tones  by  the  string  sections  and 
then  the  winds.  This  development  is  in  strict  four-part  canon.  As  the 
strings  complete  the  canonic  line,  they  reinforce  (pizzicato)  the  wind 
instruments.  The  variation  which  follows  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  theme 
by  trumpets  and  trombones  against  a  string  background  of  consistent 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  texture.  A  transition,  whose  melodic  material 
refers  to  the  theme,  leads  to  the  next  variation.  Here  the  wood  winds 
have  melodic  variations  against  a  harmonic  background  with  rhythms 
related  to  a  fragment  of  the  theme.  Another  transition  leads  to  the 
final  two  variations.  The  first  of  these  is  a  long  melodic  version  of  the 
theme  (violins)  which  continues  with  the  canonic  material  of  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  The  background  consists  of  flowing  figures  in 
the  lower  strings.  The  dynamics  are  at  first  soft  and  the  note  durations 
long.  As  the  dynamics  increase,  the  note  durations  become  faster  and 
an  agitated  section  is  reached.  A  climax  leads  to  the  final  variation. 
Here  the  strings  set  a  characteristic  harmonic  and  rhythmic  back- 
ground. The  four  trombones  give  the  final  summary  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  This  leads  without  pause  into  the  Fugue. 

The  subject  (Vigoroso  —  in  common  time)  is  related  in  pitch  design 
to  the  Passacaglia  theme,  but  is  of  a  very  different  rhythmic  nature.  It 
is  stated  in  turn  by  the  horns  (supported  pizzicato  by  the  violas  and 
'cellos),  violins,  violas  and  'cellos,  tuba  and  basses,  wood  winds,  trom- 
bones, and  finally  trumpets.  Save  for  the  horns  there  is  a  three  and 
one-half  bar  codetta  after  each  entrance.  The  opening  section  of  the 
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Fugue  relates  to  the  same  section  of  the  Passacaglia.  The  entrances  arc 
on  rising  semi-tones  from  B-fiat  through  E;  the  Passacaglia  entrances 
were  from  E  through  B-flat.  The  development  is  also  canonic  and  in 
the  Fugue  runs  into  seven  parts.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
lour  trumpets  have  an  extended  episode  leading  to  a  transition  in  the 
wood  winds  arid  horns  to  the  first  variation  on  the  Fugue  subject.  This 
is  stated  by  the  English  horn  unaccompanied.  The  extended  develop- 
ments which  follow  are  for  wood  winds  and  strings  only.  A  climax  is 
reached  with  the  entrance  of  the  timpani  soon  joined  by  the  strings 
in  setting  a  characteristic  rhythmic  background  against  the  second 
variation  of  the  Fugue  subject.  After  development  of  this  variation, 
the  final  section  begins.  In  it  there  are  three  elements:  an  organ  point 
around  E-flat  (related  to  the  preceding  variation),  a  third  variation  of 
the  subject  in  dialogue  form  between  wood  winds  and  strings,  and  a 
melodic  dialogue  between  trombones  and  horns.  There  is  a  coda 
wherein  the  Fugue  subject  in  an  altered  augmentation  is  set  against 
the  first  variation.  Continuation  of  these  lines  and  the  introduction  of 
related  materials  brings  Part  One  to  a  close. 

Part  2.  The  Chorale  (Andantino <-  in  common  time)  opens  with 
an  introduction  in  the  violas  and  'cellos  divided.  The  Chorale  melody 
is  then  given  by  the  solo  trumpet.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  The  movement  is  concerned  with  various  treatments  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  Chorale.  The  last  movement  follows  without  pause. 

The  Toccata,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  display  piece.  The  rhythm 


Our  New  Downtown  Store 

Our  new  jlowntown  store  is  nearing  completion  and  will  open  on  October 
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Park  Street  subway  entrance,  should  prove  much  more  convenient  for  our 
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for  the  principal  theme  is  first  given  by  the  snare  drum.  The  opening 
developments,  as  in  Part  One,  are  canonic.  A  transition  leads  into 
a  cadenza-like  section  for  all  the  strings.  The  closing  sections  of  the 
work  include  a  rhythmic  treatment  of  the  Chorale,  developments  of 
the  Toccata  theme  and  new  material. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy, 
in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  problems  of 
progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship    (1939-40,   1940-41). 

In  addition  to  his  Second  Symphony,  Schuman's  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  these  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939. 
It  was  repeated  at  the  concerts  in  the  ensuing  season,  November  17. 
The  music  of  William  Schuman  was  first  performed  by  a  major  or- 
chestra when  his  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  Boston.  Since 
then,  his  music  has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  He 
composed  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  1938.  For  chorus 
and  orchestra  he  has  written  "Prologue"  and  the  secular  Cantata  No.  1, 
"This  Is  Our  Time";  also  for  chorus  are  "Pioneers,"  "Prelude  for 
Women's  Voices,"  "Choral  Etude,"  and  "Four  Choral  Canons."  The 
composer  writes  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  piano  concerto 
are  now  under  revision,  and  that  a  piece  for  school  bands  called 
"Newsreel"  is  in  progress. 

Chamber  music  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned  above 
includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Paul  Rosenfeld  wrote  of  William  Schuman  for  The  Musical 
Quarterly  in  July,  1939,  on  the  basis  of  the  music  he  had  heard:  "A 
previous  season  had  brought  to  light  his  very  shapely  Second  String 
Quartet  and  revealed  among  other  facts  the  modernity  of  his  style. 
It  is  entirely  a  melodic  one.  The  harmonic  consistency  is  unusually 
distinguished;  the  counterpoint  is  very  openly  spaced.  The  Quartet's 
melodic  lines  were  noticeably  long:  the  middle  movement  indeed  is  a 
piece  of  beautifully  sustained  song  pervaded  by  a  sensuousness  not  in- 
variably to  be  found  in  modern  music.  The  sonorities  are  fresh  and 
singularly  crystalline.  Schuman  once  had  frequented  Tin-Pan  Alley; 
there,  perhaps,  he  had  developed  the  virtuosity  apparent  in  his  in- 
strumental style.  Later  he  began  loathing  what  he  was  doing  there, 
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loathing  what  the  others  were  doing,  the  others  he  was  obliged  contin- 
ually to  meet.  Then  he  heard  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  and  the  Symphony 
of  Franck.  Besides,  novel  sounds  haunting  his  imagination  were 
prompting  him  to  serious  work.  And  Tin-Pan  Alley  suddenly  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"In  the  Second  Symphony  his  structural  style  has  energy  and  gran- 
deur. The  effects  are  large  and  ample,  the  feeling  is  elevated.  Again 
the  instrumentation  is  strikingly  fresh,  plainly  that  of  a  musician  with 
a  new  sonority.  The  raucous  and  sensuous  sound  reflects  the  world  of 
mechanism  and  industrial  techniques;  its  closer  parallels  are  in  Varese 
and  Chavez;  but  it  is  clear  and  firm  in  its  own  way.  One  hears  it  in 
the  lowing,  groaning  ox-horn-like  onset  of  the  piece  and  the  jagged 
principal  subject.  The  Symphony  testifies  to  the  presence  of  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  composer's  feeling,  a  fierceness  and  an  earthi- 
ness.  Indeed,  a  fixed  and  almost  murderous  vehemence  seems  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  ostinato  of  the  initial  movement.  And  the  feeling 
plainly  is  unified.  .  .  .  While  the  ostinato  of  the  opening  movement  has 
an  almost  painful  insistence,  it  differs  thoroughly  from  that  of  Ravel's 
Bolero;  there  is  continual  melodic  contrast  and  development.  The 
warm,  very  slow  second  movement  again  has  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  passion  and  achieves  a  small  climax.  And  while  there  seem  to  be  a 
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couple  of  repetitious  measures  in  the  finale,  the  movement  builds  up 
strongly  to  the  end.  One  has  the  sense  of  some  force,  originally  fixed 
and  deadly,  which  is  subjected  to  a  new  incarnation,  and  finally  moves 
joyously  unified  and  with  a  gesture  of  embrace  out  towards  life." 
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HAWTHORNE'S  "LITTLE  RED  HOUSE"  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

TO  BE  REBUILT 


By  George  W.  Edman 


T 


he  little  red  house  at  Tanglewood,  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
lived  briefly  but  wrought  some  of  his  outstanding  works,  is  to  be 
rebuilt  on  or  near  the  original  foundations  through  the  interest  of 
Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett  of  Portland,  Me.,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  The  cottage  burned  June  22,  1890,  but 
the  foundations  remain.  Near  the  site  on  Hawthorne  Street  is  a 
boulder  and  a  bronze  plaque  bearing  the  inscription: 

Near  this  spot  stood  Tanglewood,   the  Little  Red  House 
where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from  the  spring  of  1850 
to  the  autumn  of  1851.  Here  he  wrote  "The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables"  and  "The  Wonder-Book."  Here  his  daughter 
Rose  was  born.  The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  June  1890. 

The  replica  will  have  the  exact  proportions  of  the  original  cottage 
and  will  be  adapted  for  use  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
will  be  a  shrine  to  which  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  patrons  will  be 
welcome. 
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Although  Hawthorne  was  a  solitary  man,  the  little  red  house  which 
he  had  rented  from  W.  A.  Tappan,  owner  of  Tanglewood,  became 
eventually  a  meeting  place  of  the  literati  living  in  the  Berkshires. 
Among  his  friends  were  Herman  Melville  who  drove  over  from  his 
home.  Arrowhead,  in  Pittsfield;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  Catherine 
Sedgwick,  then  near  the  end  of  her  literary  labors  and  a  resident  of 
Lenox,  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  Butler,  brilliant  actress,  also  a  resi- 
dent of  Lenox. 

Politics  led  indirectly  to  Hawthorne's  coming  to  the  Berkshires. 
In  1845  he  had  been  named  surveyor  of  the  Salem  custom  house. 
But  in  1849  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was  elected  president  and  off  went 
Hawthorne's  head.  To  his  brother-in-law,  Horace  Mann,  he  wrote  on 
August  8,  1849: 

"My  surveyorship  is  lost  and  I  have  no  expectation,  nor  any  desire 
of  regaining  it;  I  mean  as  soon  as  possible  —  that  is  to  say,  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  a  cheap,  pleasant  and  healthy  residence  —  to  remove 
into  the  country  and  bid  farewell  to  this  abominable  city." 

Before  coming  to  the  Berkshires  in  the  eummer  of  1850,  Hawthorne 
had  written  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  living  in  the  meanwhile  on  their 
meager  savings  set  aside  by  his  devoted  wife,  Sophie  Peabody  Haw- 
thorne.  He  found  Lenox  bustling  with  lawyers,   because   the   town 
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was  then  the  county  seat.  Hawthorne  was  46  years  old,  25  years  out 
of  Bowdoin  College.  Despite  the  success  of  his  first  novel,  he  was 
worried  over  the  haphazard  means  at  his  command  to  support  his 
family.  He  was  also  mourning  the  recent  death  of  his  mother. 

Hawthorne  was  not  immediately  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  the 
Berkshire  countryside  nor  by  the  opportunities  of  comradeship.  A 
year  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  Longfellow: 

"Here  I  feel  remote  and  quite  beyond  companionship." 

And  he  was  so  shy,  he  once  leaped  a  stone  wall  to  avoid  meeting 
some  of  the  Lenox  villagers. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Holmes  tried  to  cheer  up  his  friend  when  he  drove 
over  from  Pittsfield  and  Hawthorne  held  his  horse  in  front  of  the 
little  red  house.  Said  Holmes: 

"Is  there  another  man  in  all  America  who  has  ever  had  so  great 
an  honor  as  to  have  the  author  of  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  hold  his  horse?" 

Hawthorne  wrote  an  exquisite  description  of  the  cottage  and  its 
surroundings  indicating  that  his  earlier  impressions  had  changed.  This 
description  follows  in  part: 

"The  house  stands  on  a  gently  sloping  eminence.  A  short  distance 
away,  in  the  lap  of  the  valley,  is  a  beautiful  lake  [Stockbridge  Bowl] 
reflecting  a  perfect  image  of  its  own  wooded  banks  and  of  the  summits 
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of  the  more  distant  hills  as  it  gleams  in  glassy  tranquillity  without 
the  trace  of  a  winged  breeze  on  any  part  of  its  bosom.  There  is  a 
glen  between  this  house  and  the  lake  through  which  winds  a  little 
brook  with  pools  and  tiny  waterfalls  over  the  great  roots  of  trees. 
Beyond  the  lake  is  Monument  Mountain  looking  like  a  headless 
sphinx  wrapped  in  a  Persian  shawl,  when  clad  in  the  rich  and  diversi- 
fied autumnal  foliage  of  its  woods. 

"And  beyond  Monument,  the  Dome  [Mount  Everett]  of  Taconic 
whose  round  head  is  more  distinct  than  ever  in  winter  when  snow 
patches  are  visible,  but  which  generally  is  a  dark  blue  unvaried  moun- 
tain top.  There  are  many  nearer  hills  which  border  the  valley,  and 
this  intervening  hill  country  is  rugged.  The  sunsets  of  the  winter  are 
incomparably  splendid  and,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
no  brilliancy  of  tint  expressible  by  words  can  come  within  an  infinite 
distance  of  the  effect.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  face  of  nature  can  never  look 
more  beautiful  than  in  May  when  Monument  and  its  brethren  are 
green;  and  the  lightness  of  the  tint  takes  away  something  from  their 
massiveness  and  ponderosity  and  they  respond  with  livelier  effect  to 
the  shine  and  shade  of  the  sky.  Each  tree  then  stands  out  in  its  own 
individuality  of  hue." 

In  the  little  red  house,  Hawthorne  wrote  his  second  great  romance, 
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"The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  a  grim  treatise  on  the  Second  Com- 
mandment. Then  followed  "The  Wonder-Book,"  in  which  he  calls 
himself  to  his  children,  "the  silent  man." 

The  Hawthorne  family  left  the  cottage  November  21,  1851  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm.  When  they  arrived,  they  were  but  four,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  their  two  children,  Una  and  Julian.  When  they 
departed,  they  were  five,  a  third  child,  Rose  having  been  born  in  the 
little  red  house. 
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FOLKSONGS  OF  RUSSIA 
By  Sergei  Radamsky 

(Reprinted  from  the  Neiu  York  Times) 


While  we  in  the  United  States  are  experiencing  a  resurgence  of 
folk  music,  Russia's  folk  music  has  suffered  a  decline  because 
of  the  many  changes  in  the  mode  of  life. 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  variety,  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  Russian  folksong  —  the  lullabies,  christening  songs,  funeral  and 
wedding  chants,  the  fascinating  "Builini"  (epic  songs)  that  go  back  to 
the  tenth  century,  the  exhilarating  dance  rhythms  and  enchanting  love 
songs,  work  songs  and  conscription  laments. 

To  be  a  soldier  in  the  Czar's  army  meant  black  bread  and  sugarless 
tea  most  of  the  time,  soup  sometimes,  slavery  all  the  time;  and  the 
songs  about  the  departure  and  life  of  a  conscript  were  heart-rending. 
To  be  in  the  army  now  is  deemed  no  occasion  for  sad  songs. 

At  weddings  one  used  to  hear  tearful  tunes  from  the  elders  and 
jolly  ones  from  young  folk.  After  drinks  and  food  were  passed  around 
came  the  dances,  which  very  often  lasted  for  days.  There  are  no  re- 
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ligious  ceremonies  at  weddings  today,  the  old  don't  weep  and  the 
young  sing  current  popular  songs  and  dance  the  fox  trot. 

Then  there  was  the  weirdness  of  the  improvised  wailings  at  funerals, 
which  today  have  been  replaced  by  the  Chopin  Funeral  March  played 
by  the  village  band. 

The  polyphonic  "Chorovods"  (choruses  with  a  chanter),  which 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  christenings,  have  practically  disappeared, 
since  there  are  few  christenings. 

The  joyous  songs  and  dances  at  mowing,  threshing  and  gathering  of 
the  harvest  are  no  longer  heard,  lor  with  the  introduction  of  the  col- 
lective farm  came  modernization,  and  the  old  ways  and  festivities 
were  discarded. 

In  the  past  folksongs  were  imbibed  by  the  Russian  from  childhood 
to  old  age  and  enriched  his  musical  heritage.  With  the  rapid  changes 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  folk  music  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse. 
Many  of  the  children  are  now  lulled  to  sleep  by  jazz  melodies  which 
have  been  made  popular  by  the  radio,  village  bands  and  phonograph 
records. 

In  1935  every  musical  band  in  the  army,  navy  or  hotel  and  in  the 
smallest  workers'  clubs  in  the  villages  played  jazz.  Most  of  the  young 
people  were  taking  instruction  in  the  fox  trot. 
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In  1928  wc  heard,  while  on  a  boat  on  the  Volga,  a  group  of  workers 
singing  as  they  pulled  barrels  from  the  hold.  When  the  ropes  were  put 
around  the  barrel,  they  would  heave-ho  and  sing  the  short  refrain: 
"It  will  fall  down:  it  won't  fall  down."  We  listened  to  that  rhythmic 
chant  for  ten  hours,  and  the  barrel  never  fell  down.  Since  then  most 
of  the  ships  have  installed  cranes  —  the  song  disappeared. 

The  musical  activities  of  the  country  are  organized  rather  than 
spontaneous.  The  army,  navy,  air  force  have  their  theatres,  bands, 
choruses,  and  the  composers  are  commissioned  to  write  special  music 
for  them.  The  songs  are  mostly  topical,  some  political  and  short-lived. 

In  all  my  contacts  with  the  Russian  people  I  learned  that  no  matter 
how  devoted  they  are  to  their  modern  daily  tasks,  they  do  not  like  to 
sing  about  them. 

The  post-revolutionary  period  has  produced  few  songs  that  the 
people  have  taken  to  their  hearts,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
"Partisan  Song,"  which  speaks  of  the  Far  Eastern  Army  in  the  civil 
war,  "Chapaev,"  "Poliushka,"  (an  old  Ukrainian  folksong  rearranged 
by  Knipper  for  the  Red  cavalry);  the  pilot's  song,  "Still  Higher  and 
Higher,"  and  a  few  others  some  of  which  are  old  folksongs  put  to 
new  text.  The  Red  Army  songs  are  of  a  special  genre  which  they  sing 
while  marching.  The  most  stirring  singing  we  have  heard  was  by  the 
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Red  Army  chorus,  which  also  includes  in  its  program  some  old  folk- 
songs. 

However,  the  Russian  loves  the  old  folksongs,  and  there  are  many 
professional  singers  and  players  of  folk  music  on  the  concert  stage. 
The  most  successful  opera  of  recent  years  has  been  Dzerjinsky's  "And 
Quiet  Flows  the  Don."  Though  it  is  mediocre,  it  has  had  great  suc- 
cess because  of  the  many  hauntingly  beautiful  songs  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks which  are  incorporated  in  the  opera. 

Today  a  great  deal  of  research  is  being  done  in  collecting  and  re- 
cording the  old  folksongs,  and  musicologists  have  been  working  to 
preserve  this  great  heritage  for  the  future. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk    in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Pauer  con- 
ducting. The  most  recent  perfoimance  in  the  present  series  was  April  26,  1940. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tarn  and  strings. 

^r  tt  7-hen  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
V  V  completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
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viction  which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
"fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
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ing  and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
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to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
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phony,  which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
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occupation  with  death,  and  said:  '  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.   "I 
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left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
'Pathetic/  I  went  back  to  the  room.  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Spendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"! '  and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathelique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
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nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 


The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment, are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrasts; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  importance  to  the  work." 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

PIETER  VAN  VEEN 

AND 

PIERRE  VAN  VEEN 

OCTOBER    18  —  NOVEMBER    1 

ROBERT  C.  VOSE   GALLERIES 

599BOYLSTON   STREET 


ONLY  3  CALORIES  TO  A  TABLESPOON 
MRS.      ROARDMAN'S 

LEAN  E  RMAISE 

NON-FATTENING  DRESSING  for  Salads 

Non-fattening  menu  suggestions  with  each  jar 
on  sale  at  S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  JORDAN  MARSH   CO.,    and  better  grocers 

or  write  LEANERMAI§E   CO.   Inc.,    Boston,  Mass 
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Anita  Davis-Chase  announces 
SYMPHONY  HALL  Wed.  Eve.,  Oct.  22nd  at  8.15 

LOTTE  LEHMANN 

"Delighted   an   overflowing   house   with   that   art   by   which    she    is 
uniquely  identified."  — New  York  Times 

"A  voice  of  heavenly  beauty musical  intelligence,  a  superlative 

vocal  technique,  and  a  depth  of  feeling  such  as  one  rarely  encounters." 

— Chicago  Herald  Examiner 

• 

Tickets:  $2.75,  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10  now  on  sale  at  box  office 

JORDAN  HALL  Tues.  Eve.,  Oct.  28th  at  8.15 

SHIRLEY  SINCLAIR,  Soprano 

Boston  Debut  Recital 
50c,  75c,  $I.IO,  $1.65,  on  sale  at  box  office 

JORDAN  HALL  Mon.  Eve.,  Dec.  8th  at  8.15 

GEORGE  CHA  VCHA  VADZE,  Pianist 

"We  shall  look  forward  to  future  concerts  by  Mr.  Chavchavadze." 

— Boston  Herald 

SYMPHONY  HALL  Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  1st  at  3.30 

HOROWITZ! 

World  Renowned  Pianist 

JUNIOR    LEAGUE,   BOSTON 

A  Series  of  Five  Informal  Talks  on  Symphonic  Music,  illustrated 

at  the  Piano,  by 

STANLEY  CHAPPLE 

English  Conductor  and  Lecturer 

Assistant  to  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Berkshire  Music  Centre  1940, 1941 
Engaged  as  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1941 

The  works  discussed  will  be  those  announced  for  this  season's  concerts 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Monday  Eves.,  at  8.30,  Oct.  27th,  Nov.  10th,  24th,  Dec.  8th,  22nd 
Series  Tickets:  $8.50  Single  Tickets:  $2.20 

(tax  included) 

Baldwin  Piano 
Kindly  send  mail  orders  to  Anita  Davis-Chase,  234  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Third  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  24,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  25,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Vivaldi "La  Primavera"    ("Spring"),  Concerto  No.  1  from 

"The  Four  Seasons"    (Edited  by  Bernardino  Molinari) 


Falla.  .Suite  from  the  Ballet  "El  Amor  Brujo"   ("Love  the  Sorcerer") 


INTERMISSION 


Schubert Symphony  No.  7,  in  C  major 

I.  Andante;   Allegro  ma  non   Lroppo 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20   on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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Aaron  Richmond,  in  association  with  S.  Hurok,  presents  the 

ORIGINAL      BALLET      II  U  S  S  E 

de  Monte  Carlo 

Nov.  3  to  8  (inclusive)  Eves.  Wed.  &  Sat.  Mats. 

Boston  Opera  House 

Ballet  ticket  office,  2nd  floor  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Square     9  to  5.30 
Complete  repertoire  upon  request 

8   BRILLIANT   EVENTS 

REMAINING   CHOICE 

SEATS  at 
SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

208  PIERCE  BLDG. 

Copley  Square 

Symphony    and    Jordan    Halls  O,    {q    5.30 

The  Season's  Important  Events  at  Substantial  Series  Savings 
YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  4: 
MARIAN  ANDERSON       Sun.  Aft,  Nov.  9 


witter 


ANGNA  ENTERS 


Fri.  Eve.  and  Sat.  Aft. 
Nov.  14,  15 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  16 

Tues.  Eve.,  Nov.  25 

Tues.  Eve.,  Dec.  2 


RACHMANINOFF 
RUSCH  &  SERKIN 
TRAPP  FAMILY 
KERSTIN  THORRORG     Sun.  Aft,  Dec  7 
RUDOLF  SERKIN  Thurs.  Eve,  Dec.  11 

FRITZ  KREISLER  Sun.  Aft,  Jan.  18 

RUDAPEST  QUARTET  Tues.  Eve,  Feb.  3 

AND 
HELEN  TRAUREL  Sun.  Aft,  Jan.  25 

LAURITZ  MELCHIOR  Sun.  Aft,  Feb.  1 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN  Sun.  Aft,  Feb.  15 

ARTUR  RURINSTEIN  Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  8 


SERIES  PRICES 
Floor:  A  to  W 
1st  Bal.  Row  A 

Floor:  X  to  DD 
1st  Bal.  B  thru  E 
Floor:  EE-LL 
1st  Bal.  F-H 

*  Sold,  out  for  most  events. 


8  EVENTS    (10%   government  tax  extra) 


$15.00 


12.00 


9.00 
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AK 


Direction:  Aaron  Richmond 
ETS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


THIS   SUN.  AFT..  OCT.   19,  at  3.30 

DON     CO  SSACKS 

SERGE  JAROFF,  Conductor 


SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  26,  at  3.30 
Opening  Event  of  Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 

DOROTHY    MAYNOR 

Celebrated  Negro  Soprano 


(Steinway  Piano) 


SUN.  EVE.,  NOV.  9,  at  3.30 
Tickets  Today  for  only  Boston  Concert 

MARIAN     ANDERSON 

(Steinway  Piano) 

TICKETS   AT  JORDAN   HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

(10.30  to  5.30  daily) 

MON.  EVE.,  OCT.  20,  at  8.30  Jordan  Hall 

NORMA     FARBER 

Soprano 
Assisted  by 
VICTOR  POLATSCHEK,  Clarinetist 
GEORGE  REEVES,  Accompanist  (Baldwin  Piano) 


JAN     SMETERLIN 

Polish  Pianist 

WED.  EVE.,  OCT.  29 

Chopin  Recital  (Steinway  Piano) 


THUR.  EVE.,  OCT.  30 

HALMAR      GRABEAU 

First  Boston  Concert  Cuban  Pianist 

(Steinway  Piano) 
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LUNCH     ROOM 

for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  'Patrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the  intermission. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In   New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 
ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

WOLFE   WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

ni/4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,   Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,    BOSTON 

Kenmore    1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 

GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  MfLow^1 

The   Stuart   School,    Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore    8258,    Aspinwall    7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 


FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist  under  Richard  Strauss,  Franz  Schalk,  Pietro  Mascagni, 
Leo  Blech,  Carl  V.  Elmendorff 

MARIA   JELMAR 

Now:   286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32    CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical   style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
«45  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK    E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 

SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87   IVY   STREET,   BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace,  Brookline 
Beacon  3985 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267   Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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The    Price! 


riceiess 


Gift 

of  M 
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A  true  masterpiece  of  tone 
and  craftsmanship,  the  Belve- 
dere has  created  a  new  con- 
cept in  home  entertainment 
....  with  tone  so  realistical- 
ly beautiful,  you  can  almost 
feel  the  presence  of  radio 
personalities  and  recording 
artists.  Here  is  an  instrument 
you  will  want  to  look  at  and 
listen  to  endlessly  for  its 
sheer  beauty  and  tone. 

MAGNAVOX 
BELVEDERE 

Automatic 
Radio  -  Phonograph 

$350 


•  You  will  fall  in  love  with  the  charm  and  authentic  detail  of  this  magnificent 
Chippendale  Commode.  The  completely  automatic  precision  record  changer  plays 
uninterrupted  programs  (on  10  and  12-inch  records  intermixed)  and  stops  auto- 
matically after  the  last  record  is  played.  The  new  Pianissimo  Pickup  eliminates 
frequent  needle  changes  and  greatly  prolongs  record  life. 

•  The  new  super-power  radio  takes  you  directly  into  studios  and  concert  halls  all 
over  the  country  ....  reliably  reaches  out  into  foreign  lands  to  bring  you  first  hand 
news  with  absolute  clarity.  Two  Magnavox  speakers  of  revolutionary  design  re- 
produce music,  on  radio  and  records,  with  such  fidelity  you  can  almost  see  as  well  as 
hear  each  instrument  in  the  orchestra. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  pride  and  pleasure,  the 
joy  this  superb  instrument  can  bring  into  your  home 
until  you  come  in  to  see  and  hear  it.      Come  today! 

CHAS.   W.    HOMEYER   CO.,   Inc. 

498    BOYLSTON    STREET,  BOSTON 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Dvorak's  Opinion  of  Schubert's  C  major 
Symphony 


m  DVORAK 


DVORAK'S  OPINION  OF 

SCHUBERT'S  C  MAJOR 

SYMPHONY 

The  chance  occurrence  of  symphonies 
by  Schubert  and  Dvorak  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  successive  weeks  makes 
pertinent  the  resurrection  of  some  para- 
graphs which  Dvorak  once  wrote  on 
Franz  Schubert,  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edged his  indebtedness  to  that  composer 
(Century  Magazine,  July,  1894,  in  co- 
operation with  Henry  T.  Finck)  : 

"Of  Schubert's  symphonies  I  am  such 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  him  next  to  Beethoven, 
far  above  Mendelssohn,  as  well  as  above 
Schumann.  Mendelssohn  had  some  of 
Mozart's  natural  instinct  for  orchestra- 
tion and  $ift  for  form,  but  much  of  his 
work  has  proved  ephemeral.  Schumann 
is  at  his  best  in  his  songs,  his  chamber 
music,  and  his  pianoforte  pieces.  His 
symphonies,    too,    are    great    works,   yet 


fur  aristocrats 

At  a  time  when  beauty  com- 
bined with  quality  never 
meant  more  in  sound  invest- 
ment, we  present  furs  of  our 
traditional  dependableness 
at  prices  that  spell  thrift. 
Furs  range  in  price  from 
lapin  (rabbit)  at  #79  to 
regal  mink  at  $2800. 

Stearns 
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V 


PERFECT  STRUCTURAL 

FORM  IN  THIS 

WOMAN'S  DRESS 

Colorful  rayon  velvet  is  softly 
drawn  across  the  bodice  of 
this  rayon  crepe  dress  to  end 
in  a  bow  at  the  waist.  A  skirt 
of  gentle  lines  that  "sits  well" 
and  a  silhouette  that  seems 
to  shear  off  inches.  Black  with 
American  beauty  or  blue  vel- 
vet, or  brown  with  blue  $35. 

Sizes  36  to  42 


i 


if 


they  are  not  always  truly  orchestral; 
the  form  seems  to  hamper  the  composer, 
and  the  instrumentation  is  not  always 
satisfactory.  This  is  never  the  case  with 
Schubert.  Although  he  sometimes  wrote 
carelessly,  and  often  too  diffusely,  he  is 
never  at  fault  in  his  means  of  expres- 
sion, while  mastery  of  form  came  to 
him  spontaneously.  In  originality  of 
harmony  and  modulation,  and  in  his 
gift  of  orchestral  coloring,  Schubert  has 
had  no  superior.  ...  I  cordially  ac- 
knowledge  my  great  obligation  to  him. 

"I  have  just  observed  that  mastery 
of  form  came  to  Schubert  spontaneously. 
This  is  illustrated  by  his  early  sym- 
phonies, five  of  which  he  wrote  before 
he  was  twenty,  at  which,  the  more  I 
study  them,  the  more  I  marvel.  .  .  . 
The  influence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  so 
obvious  in  his  earlier  efforts,  is  gradually 
eliminated  and  with  his  contemporary, 
Beethoven,  he  had  less  in  common  from 
the  beginning.  He  resembles  Beethoven, 
however,  in  the  vigor  and  melodious 
flow  of  his  basses;  such  basses  we  find 
already  in  his  early  symphonies.  His 
'Unfinished'  symphony  and  the  great 
one  in  C  are  unique  contributions  to 
musical  literature,  absolutely  new  and 
original,  Schubert  in  every  bar.  What 
is  perhaps  most  characteristic  about 
them  is  the  song-like  melody  pervading 
them.  He  introduced  the  song  into  the 
symphony,  and  made  the  transfer  so 
skillfully  that  Schumann  was  led  to 
speak  of  <  the  resemblance  to  the  human 
voice  ('Ahnlichkeit  mit  dem  Stimm- 
organ')    in  these  orchestral  parts.   .    .    . 

"The  richness  and  variety  of  coloring 
in  the  great  Symphony  in  C  are  astound- 
ing. It  is  a  work  which  always  fasci- 
nates, always  remains  new.  It  has  the 
effect  of  gathering  clouds,  with  constant 
glimpses  of  sunshine  breaking  through 
them.  It  illustrates,  also,  like  most  of 
Schubert's  compositions,  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  once  made  to  me  by  Dr.  Hans 
Richter  —  that  the  greatest  masters  al- 
ways reveal  their  genius  most  unmis- 
takably and  most  delightfully  in  their 
slow  movements.  Personally,  I  prefer 
the  'Unfinished'  Symphony  to  the  one  in 
C;  apart  from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  it 
avoids  the  fault  of  diffuseness." 

[And  yet  Dvorak  is  said  to  have  once 
remarked:  "Schubert  is  too  long  —  but 
not  for  me!"] 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  greatly 
as  I  esteem  Schubert's  songs,  I  value 
his  instrumental  works  even  more 
highly.  Were  all  of  his  compositions  to 
be  destroyed  but  two,  I  should  say, 
save  the  last  two  symphonies." 
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New  England  Trust  Company 

BACK  BAY  BRANCH -99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  1,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17     COURT    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Third  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  24,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  25,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Ravel "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite 


I.  Prelude 

II.  Forlane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 


Roussel Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

I.  Allegro  vivo 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Vivace 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Schubert Symphony  No.  7,  in  C  major 


I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

IIJ.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 


This  programme   will   end  about  4:30  on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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CO 

HURRY   IN  YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

and  BulUuan" 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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SUITE   FOR   ORCHESTRA,    "LE    TOMBEAU   DE   COUPERIN" 

(" COUPERIN'S  TOMB") 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in 
Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February  28,  1920.  It  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Pierre  Monteux  at  these  concerts  November  19  of  the  same  year.  The  most  recent 
performance  was  on  October  28,    1938. 

The  orchestra  used  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  one  trumpet,  harp  and  strings. 

Ravel,  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a 
style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  specu- 
lating what  could  be  done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was  moved  thus  to 
regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that 
Ravel  incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any 
but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately 
barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were  said  with  a 
shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a  porcelain  snuffbox." 


Carols  and  Choruses 
for   CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

ONCE  IN  A  MANGER  (satb)    (New)       .         Edward  Shippen  Barnes 

THREE  NOeLS  (ssaa) Marion   Bauer 

HAIL  YE  TYME  OF  HOLIEDAYES 

(ssa,  ttbb,  satb) Gena  Branscombe 

MARY'S  LULLABY   (ssaa) G.W.  Chadwick 

THROUGH  THE  DARK  THE  DREAMERS 

CAME  (ssa,  satb) Mabel  Daniels 

THE  HOLY  STAR  (ssaa,  satb)    .       .       .        .        .        .    Mabel  Daniels 

A  HOLIDAY  FANTASY  (satb) Mabel  Daniels 

THE  CHRIST-CHILD   (satb) Mabel  Daniels 

FOUR  OLD  ENGLISH  CAROLS  (ssa,  satb)  .  .  .  Gustav  Hoist 
CAROLS  FOR  CHRISTMAS-TIDE  (Unison)  (satb)  .  Walter  Howe 
IN  PRAESEPIO  (In  the  Manger) 

(ssaa,  satb) Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

THE  HEAVENLY  NOeL  (ssaa)   .       .       .  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

TRYSTE  NOEL   (ssa) Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

SIX  OLD  DUTCH  CAROLS   (ssa) Julius  Rontgen 

THE   CHRIST-CHILD   LAY   ON   MARY'S 

LAP    (satb) W.  R.  Spalding 

ST.  NICHOLAS— HIS  ROUNDELAY  (ssa)  .  .  H.  Waldo  Warner 
HOLY  FAMILY  CAROL  (satb)  (New)  .  .  .  Mildred  Weston 
TWO  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  (satb)  (New)      .       .       T.  Carl  Whitmer 

THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  con- 
ceived as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war 
interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his  piano  pieces.  There  were 
six  movements  —  Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and 
Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends 
killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the 
fugue  and  the  toccata)  for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the  title. 

The  "Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;  the  "Forlane"  (an  old 
dance  said  to  derive  from  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  "Forlana") 
is  an  allegretto,  6-8;  the  "Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderato,  and  the 
final  "Rigaudon"*  assez  vif,  2-4. 


*  "Rigadon  (rigaudon,  rigodon,  rigodoun,  rigaud,  and  in  English  rigadoon)  is  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Rousseau  says  in  his  Dictionary  of  Music:  'I  have  heard  a  dancing  master 
say  that  the  name  of  this  dance  came  from  that  of  its  inventor,  who  was  called  "Rigaud."  ' 
Mistral  states  that  this  Rigaud  was  a  dancing-master  at  Marseilles.  The  word  'rigadoon' 
came  into  English  literature  as  early  as  1691.  There  is  a  verb  'rigadoon.'  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  'Elsie  Venner'  uses  it:  'The  Doctor  looked  as  if  he  should  like  to  rigadoon 
and  sashy  across  as  well  as  the  young    one.'  "  —  Philip   Hale. 


ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

Sideboards  -  Dining  Tables  and  Chairs  -  Desks  -  Drum  Tables  -  Settees 
Day  Beds     -     Gilt  Mirrors  Lamps  and   Shades     -     Fireplace  Tools 


Copy  of  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Table — each  end  may  be  used  as  a 
•  side  table  and  center  section  completes  a  breakfast  table 

COURTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81     NEWBURY    STREET    ♦    BOSTON,     MASS. 
Telephone  KENmore  8881-8882 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 

JL  o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  November  4th  at  4:00  P.M. 

A  special  programme  of  music  by  the  Orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will 
follow,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  music  the 
Trustees  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our 
members  at  tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  will  constitute  enrollment  for 
the  current  season,  without  further  formality, 
and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting  will  be 
forwarded  promptly. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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ALBERT   CHARLES   PAUL   ROUSSEL 

Born  at  Turcoing    (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan 
(near  Bordeaux),  France,  August  23,   1937 


Roussel  died,  as  one  of  his  French  colleagues  has  expressed  it,  "la 
plume  a  la  main."  That  pen  was  busily  plied,  even  in  his  last 
illness,  as  he  sat  in  his  studio  with  its  expansive  vista  in  his  attractive 
gabled  and  ivy-covered  house  in  Vasterival.  He  had  spoken  to  his 
friends  of  resting  from  his  long  industry,  but  he  could  not  relinquish 
the  world  of  musical  thoughts  which  had  become  an  inextricable 
part  of  his  nature.  There  was  always  a  fair  copy  to  be  made,  a  proof 
to  be  corrected,  or  a  new  project  on  the  table.  A  trio  for  reed  instru- 
ments occupied  him  until  eleven  days  before  the  end.  He  had  just 
finished  a  string  trio  (his  Opus  58).  Within  a  year  he  had  completed 
a  concertino  for  violoncello,  and  witnessed  the  mounting  of  his 
opera-bouffe,  "Le  Testament  de  Tante  Caroline"  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  There  was  the  "Rapsodie  Flamande"  of  1936,  the  ballet 
"Aeneas"  and  the  Fourth  Symphony,  both  of  1935,  and  the  Sinfonietta 
for  strings,  of  1934. 

The  significance,  of  course,  in  this  activity  was  its  quality.  Roussel 
at  sixty-eight  was  not  given  to  retrospect,  never  lapsed,  as  others  have, 
into  reiteration.  He  never  settled  into  a  convenient  stylistic  groove, 
but  continued  progressive,  probing,  even  challenging.  His  verve  and 
sparkle,  his  aptness  and  fresh  invention  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
years,  and  his  fame,  in  France  and  abroad,  increased  accordingly.  His 
operetta  was  accounted  a  music  of  infectious  charm.  The  last  sym- 
phony, the  sinfonietta,  and  the  rhapsody  have  attested  their  points 
for  first-hand  appraisal  at  Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 

"I  seem  to  see  before  me  a  portrait  of  Velasquez,"  writes  Arthur 
Hoeree  in  an  apt  description  of  Albert  Roussel  which  will  revive  the 
memory  of  him  as  a  visitor  to  Boston  in  1930.  "A  long  face,  straight 
forehead,  small  keen  eyes,  thin  nose,  drooping  mustache  and  short 
pointed  beard;  courteous  manners  moreover,  and  above  all  a  profound 
aristocracy." 

The  fact  that  Roussel  began  his  career  in  the  government  naval  serv- 
ice has  set  all  his  commentators  vainly  seeking  images  of  the  sea  in  his 
music.  Because  his  early  years  offer  a  striking  parallel  to  those  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  also  joined  the  navy,  and  who  also  whiled  away 
the  long  inactive  hours  of  his  cruises  with  amateurish  musical  sketches, 
writers  have  been  disappointed  not  to  find  legends  of  the  sea,  a  "Sadko" 
or  a  "Scheherazade"  in  his  scores.  "Marin  favorise"  Rene  Chalupt 
called  him,  "interwining  the  anchor  and  lyre,"  and  the  reverse  of  a 
bronze  medal  struck  in  his  honor  on  his  sixtieth  anniversary  shows  a 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee    is   the    Boston  Safe   Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QAt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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sort  of  Pan-dolphin  skimming  the  waves,  and  a  ship  in  the  distance. 
Unfortunately  for  the  force  of  these  fair  conceits,  the  subject  of  them 
has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the  sea  in  his  long  list  of  fanciful  titles. 
It  is  probably  true  that  he  embraced  the  life  of  a  marine  officer  in  part 
from  the  lure  of  distant  and  strange  lands.  Cochin  China  and  India, 
to  which  his  voyages  carried  him,  gave  him  matter  which  he  readily 
turned  to  good  account,  and  his  roving  imagination  made  even  more 
extensive  dream  voyages  in  quest  of  the  exotic. 

Roussel,  while  undergoing  his  naval  training  in  Paris,  dabbled  in 
music,  and,  assigned  to  one  armored  frigate  and  another,  counted 
himself  above  all  things  lucky  when  one  chanced  to  have  a  piano 
aboard.  Pursuing  a  little  schooled  but  obvious  talent,  he  forfeited  the 
career  of  his  earlier  choice,  entered  the  Schola  Cantorum,  became 
(1902-1913)  a  teacher  and  shining  exponent  of  d'Indy's  post- 
Franckism.  But  Roussel  was  never  long  the  docile  lamb  of  any  fold. 
He  embraced  and  outgrew  impressionism,  developed  gradually  an  en- 
tirely personal  style. 

A  descriptive  piece  in  symphonic  contour,  "Le  Poeme  de  la  Foret," 
showed  like  other  works  of  this  time  a  deep  sensibility  to  natural 
beauty,  not  without  frank  sentiment.  His  love  of  nature  he  has  never 
forfeited.  The  composer  himself  has  written:  "I  love  the  sea,  forests, 


Fiduciary  Trust    Company 

10    Post    Office    Square 

Boston  Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  Trustee 

a  Executor 

TRUST  SERVICES  • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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life  in  the  country,  animals,  the  aimless  existence  of  the  country  in 
preference  to  the  enervating  life  of  cities.  I  also  love  to  discover  in  old 
cities  treasures  which  their  artists  of  many  centuries  ago  have  left  be- 
hind as  a  heritage." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  inclinations  that  he  made  more 
journeys  to  the  Orient,  composed  in  1912  his  "Evocations,"  a  sym- 
phony with  chorus  inspired  by  sights  and  sounds  of  India,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  ballet,  "Le  Festin  de  VAraignee"  in  which  the 
spider,  the  butterfly,  the  ant,  the  moth,  have  their  parts.  Since  the 
war  he  wrote  his  opera-ballet  "Padmdvati"  turning  once  more  to  the 
allure  of  the  East  (there  have  been  two  further  ballets  —  "Bacchus  et 
Ariadne"  of  1930,  and  "Aeneas"  of  1935).  Further  ventures  in  descrip- 
tive music  were  the  orchestral  "Pour  une  Fete  de  Printemps"  (1920), 
and  his  setting  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm  for  orchestra  and  chorus, 
dated  1923. 

Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  writing  his  "Modern  French  Music" 
in  1924,  was  led  naturally  enough  into  assuming  that  this  composer 
had  "found  his  true  province  —  the  adaptation  of  exotic  material  to 
large  poetic  and  dramatic  uses."  But  Mr.  Hill  also  made  the  wise  and 
saving  observation  that  Roussel  was  a  "progressive"  artist  —  "not 
content   to   stand   still."    He   concluded   his   chapter:    "The    flexible 
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—  NEW  TOWN  COATS,  EACH  WITH  DELIGHTFULLY 
UNEXPECTED  TOUCHES,  EACH  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EXAMPLE  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  TREND-OUR  COATS 
ARE  ENTIRELY  MAN  TAILORED,  ASSURING  A  MOST 
EXACT  FIT  IN  THE  BEGINNING  AND  A  SOFT  PLIABILITY 
THAT  MOLDS  THE  COAT  TO  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL  MOVE- 
MENTS AS  YOU  WEAR  IT- 

dmru)iichJBros. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  •  BOSTON 
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versatility  of  his  imagination,  the  mordant  originality  of  his  har- 
monic style,  and  his  sedulous  cultivation  of  a  personal  musical  thought 
lead  one  to  expect  other  admirable  works  from  his  pen."  Mr.  Hill's 
anticipation  was  well  placed.  The  Second  Symphony  in  B -flat  in  1922 
(the  early  "Poeme  de  la  Farel"  was  called  the  first  symphony),  but 
more  definitely  the  orchestral  Suite  in  F  of  1926  marked  an  embarca- 
tion  into  "la  musique  pure"  —what  Hoeree  has  called  his  "fourth 
period."  The  two  symphonies  which  followed,  and  the  Sinfonietta, 
align  Roussel  with  the  prevailing  revival  of  eighteenth  century  form, 
while  showing  him  more  than  ever  an  individual  artist  speaking  in 
his  own  voice. 

The  final  Roussel  is  characterized  with  intimate  understanding  by 
Arthur  Hoeree  in  a  book  on  his  late  friend  which  is  soon  to  appear 
and  from  which  advance  extracts  have  been  quoted  in  the  current 
number   (August-September)  of  La  Revue  Musicale: 

"The  Suite  in  F  inaugurates  the  composer's  fourth  manner.  He  there 
resolves  the  classical  problem  of  equilibrium  between  form  and  style, 
a  point  of  wisdom  in  which  the  great  masters  have  before  reached 
their  apex.  His  constant  evolution,  a  sign  of  vitality,  does  not  pre- 
clude a  fundamental  unity  which  is  in  itself  aesthetic.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  closely  bound  to  the  life,  the  formation,  the  dominant 
racial  traits  of  the  musician. 


Our  New  Downtown  Store 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  us  at  our  new  location,  144  Tremont  Street, 
between  Temple  Place  and  West  Street,  two  doors  south  of  R.  H.  Stearns, 
and  just  a  few  steps  from  the  Temple  Place  entrance  to  the  Park  Street 
subway.  We  are  proud  of  our  new  store  and  we  believe  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  unusually  distinctive,  attractive  and  well-appointed. 

S.    S.    PIERCE    CO.,    Boston 
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"Is  his  approach  to  his  creative  problem  objective  or  subjective? 
Classic  or  romantic?  To  tell  the  truth,  any  original  artist  expressing 
himself  forcefully  in  his  work  is  in  some  degree  romantic.  'Some  of  our 
contemporary  composers/  this  one  has  written,  'are  romantics  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Has  not  our  Debussy  expressed  in  a  language 
indifferent  to  eloquence  or  expostulation  the  shapes  belonging  to  his 
interior  being?  That  species  of  romanticism  is  healthy.'  On  the  other 
hand  he  finds  morbid  'any  sentiment  resulting  in  an  italicism  of  self.' 
The  composer  of  'Evocations,'  who  harbored  a  deep  love  of  nature, 
had  the  exceptional  gift  of  transposing  into  music  the  pictures  in  his 
mind's  eye.    .    .    . 

"When  a  lady  at  a  reception  was  disturbed  at  the  number  of  choco- 
late cakes  which  Honegger  accepted,  this  gentleman  reassured  her: 
'Have  no  fear,  in  me  all  will  be  transformed  at  once  into  music' 
Joking  aside,  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  the  musical  dreaming  of  the 
pantheist  Roussel  could  be  based  upon  images  without  necessarily  de- 
picting them.  When  his  new  orientation  took  him  into  a  music  free 
of  descriptive  or  literary  allusions,  he  could  scarcely  change  his  artist's 
nature  even  when  he  changed  the  exterior  result.  He  could  write  with- 
out forswearing  his  past  dalliance  with  impressionism:  'What  does 
music  express?  The  fundamental  reality  conceived  by  the  composer.' 
And  further:  'I  stop  no  one  from  seeking  in  my  music  a  picturesque 
or  literary  evocation.  I  always  affirm  that  such  an  impression  is  inde- 
pendent of  myself.  Without  wishing  to  demean  depiction,  I  always 
forcefully  free  my  mind  from  the  memory  of  objects  or  forms  sus- 
ceptible of  translation  into  musical  effects.  I  wish  to  make  music  and 
nothing  else.'   .    .    . 

"He  also  once  wrote: 

'  'It  is  not  necessary  for  a  symphony  or  a  drama  to  become  as  popu- 
lar as  a  song  of  Mayol.  Music  is  the  most  closed  and  inaccessible  of 
the  arts.  One  can  say  of  the  musician,  even  more  than  the  poet,  that  he 
is  completely  isolated  in  the  world,  alone  with  his  more  or  less  in- 
tangible language.  Aside  from  two  or  three  good  works  which  one 
might  write  for  the  many  in  the  style  of  a  broad  fresco,  all  music,  so 
far  as  a  real  reciprocal  understanding  is  concerned,  will  be  always  con- 
fined to  a  few  hearers.    (January  3,  1916.)' 

"The  music  of  Roussel  shuns  voluntarily  those  seductions  which  the 
casual  music  lover  expects.  One  must  approach  it  closely,  raise  its 
austere  mask  to  discover  its  true  visage,  and  there  read  the  living  and 
moving  thought  which  the  eternal  dreamer  has  distilled  from  his 
spiritual  vagabondage." 

Other  contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  sought  to  describe  his  musical 
individuality: 

G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
voluptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 
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"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty  without 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art." 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive." 

And  finally  —  Andre  Cceuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'*  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing 'Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Inner  Tenderness.' ' 


Roussel  has  been  represented  as  follows  in  the  concerts  in  Boston  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


'Since  this  was   written   Dukas  died  May   17,   1935;   Roussel,   August  23,   1937. 
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1923.  November  16. 

1924,  October  31. 

1925,  February  13. 

1926,  March  19. 

1927,  January  21. 

1929,  February   15. 

1930,  October  24. 

1933,  March   17. 

!935>  APril  !2. 
1935,  November  29. 
1935,  December  27. 

i937>  APril  23. 

1937,  October  29. 

1938,  October  28. 


"La  Ville  Rose,"  No.  2  of  "Evocations."  (Pierre  Montenx, 
conductor.) 

Symphony  in  B-flat  (No.  2),  Op.  23  -  first  time  in  the 
United  States.    (Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor.) 

"Pour  une   Fete   de  Printemps,"   Op.   23. 

First   Suite   from   the   Opera-B;illet,   "Padmdvati." 

Suite  in  F  major,  Op.  33. 

The  Three  "Evocations,"  Op.  15,  with  the  Cecilia  Society 
and  David  Blair  McClosky  for  the  third,  "Aux  Bords  dit 
Fleuve  Sacre." 

Symphony  in  G  minor  (No.  3),  Op.  42.  (First  performance; 
composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.) 

Suite  in  F  major,  Op.  33. 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  Op.  42. 

Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  52. 

Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53.  (First  Performance  in  the  United 
States.) 

"Rapsodie  Flamande,"  Op.  56.    (First  performance  in  the 

United  States.) 
Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42. 
"Rapsodie  Flamande,"  Op.  56. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

By  Alberi   Chart.es  Paul  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing  (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan, 
France,  August  23,   1937 


Completed,  according  to  a  notation  on  the  scoic,  in  Paris  on  March  29,  1930, 
this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra,  October  23 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  again  played  on  April  12.  1935  (Richard  Burgin  conduct- 
ing), and  October  29,   1937. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  triangle,  tam-tam,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

▼}  oussel  wrote  his  Third  Symphony  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
IV  Orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  season.  The  composer,  visiting- 
America  in  that  year,  was  present  at  its  first  performance.  Studying 
the  score  at  that  time  (with  the  composer  beside  him)  Alfred  H. 
Meyer  wrote  of  its  traits  and  contours  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script. Mr.  Meyer  found  the  orchestration  as  colorful  as  might  be 
expected  from  "a  thoroughly  modern  composer  whose  approach  to  his 
art  is  primarily  that  of  the  melodist  and  contrapunist.  The  form  of 
the  anniversary  symphony  owes  much  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
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Franck  and  further  developed  by  d'Indy.  A  single  motif  of  five  notes, 
of  arresting  melodic  contour,  plays  an  important  part  in  three  of  the 
four  movements  of  the  symphony.  Such  unifying  device  is  of  course 
essence  of  the  practice  of  Franck  and  d'Indy. 

There  are  four  movements:  an  allegro  vivo  which  follows  the  usual 
outlines  of  sonata-form;  an  adagio  of  novel  formal  scheme;  a  vivace 
which  the  composer  designated  in  conversation  as  a  sort  of  valse- 
scherzo;  an  allegro  con  spirito,  in  rondo  pattern. 

"After  three  measures  of  introduction  upon  chords  hard  and 
gloomy,  first  violins  and  wood-winds  at  once  embark  upon  a  melody 
actively  rhythmed,  in  which  syncopations  occasionally  make  them- 
selves felt.  Chords  and  melody  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  mode  called 
Phrygian.  One  proceeds  to  the  chief  contrasting  theme  by  a  series  of 
melodies.  One  after  another  they  become  more  lyrical;  at  the  same 
time  the  orchestration  and  general  harmonic  texture  become  lighter 
and  lighter  until  the  principal  contrasting  theme  is  played  by  a  flute 
with  the  lightest  of  string  accompaniments.  A  brief  restatement  of  the 
theme  of  the  beginning  brings  the  exposition  to  a  close.  Development 
and  recapitulation  are  regular.  But  at  the  climax  of  the  development 
section,  the  five-note  motto  which  is  the  heart  of  the  symphony  bursts 
forth  in  glory.  A  noble  entrance  for  a  motif  of  such  importance.  None 
but  a  genius  would  have  so  placed  and  timed  its  first  appearance. 

"Just  as  the  first  movement  in  the  exposition  proceeded  from  ac- 
tively rhythmed  music  to  music  of  gentler  character,  so  the  second 
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movement  by  reverse  process  begins  with  an  adagio,  proceeds  through 
an  andante  of  appreciably  faster  tempo  to  a  piii  mosso  in  really  rapid 
time  values.  The  theme  of  the  adagio  is  none  other  than  the  motif 
gloriously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of  the  first  movement.  The  piii 
mosso  is  a  fugue  upon  the  same  motif  played  in  rapid  sixteenth  notes. 
Flutes  begin  this  fugue;  oboes  and  clarinets  answer;  English  horn  and 
violas  make  a  third  entry;  bass-clarinet,  bassoon  and  'cellos  a  fourth. 
Once  again  we  reach  the  quiet  and  slow-moving  adagio,  once  again  we 
mount  to  renewed  heights  in  another  piii  mosso,  finally  to  come  to 
rest  with  the  mood  and  music  of  the  beginning. 

"The  Scherzo-Valse  brings  cheerful  relief  before  the  symphony 
proceeds  to  the  serious  and  vigorous  business  of  the  finale.  Typical 
scherzo  rhythms  alternate  with  fleecy,  feathery  figures  in  flutes  and 
high  wood-winds.  A  'trio-section'  is  lyrical  in  nature,  with  strings  and 
a  solo  oboe  prominent. 

"In  the  finale  a  flute  introduces  a  highly  active  theme;  gives  way  to 
more  lyrical  strings;  resumes  for  second  appearance.  At  slower  tempo 
strings  are  once  more  songful,  now  with  melody  which  is  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  central  theme  of  the  symphony.  Once  more  the  music 
of  the  beginning.  Then  the  final  ascent  to  the  broadest  of  all  state- 
ments, twice  given,  of  the  motto  of  the  entire  work. 

"In  conclusion:  one  finds  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  the  score  that 
Roussel  has  written  his  symphony  in  support  of  any  of  the  popular 
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theories  of  the  day.  He  is  partisan  of  no  musical  sect.  He  has  not 
'gone  back'  to  Bach  or  to  Buxtehude,  to  Rossini  or  to  Monteverdi. 
He  has  found  themes  that  interested  him,  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
the  best  treatment  that  it  is  in  him  to  give.  He  has  clothed  those 
themes  with  garments  of  purely  Rousselian  fashioning.  He  has  cast 
the  whole  into  a  mold  which,  while  it  is  conventional,  shows  also 
(especially  in  the  adagio  and  the  climax  of  the  first  movement)  an 
original  reaction  of  a  master  mind  upon  that  mold.  So  doing  he  has 
created  a  work  which  is  Roussel  and  nothing  else  under  the  sun." 

I  EXHIBITION 


In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  is  to  be  seen  an  exhibit  of 
water  colors  by  Charles  A.  Kaeselau,  Boston  and  Province- 
$  town  artist.  Born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  he  studied  at  the 
J  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  with  Jacquin  Sorollo  and 
jg  Charles  W.  Hawthorne.  He  has  exhibited  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.;  the  National  Academy,  New 
York;  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  the  Boston  Art  Museum; 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  VISIT  TO  MANUEL  DE  FALLA 

By  Lincoln  Kirstein 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  October  12,  1941) 


The  countryside  around  Cordoba,  Argentina,  is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  Granada,  the  composer's  native  home.  He  lives  with  his  sister 
at  the  Villa  del  Lago,  Provincia  de  Granada,  about  thirty-seven  kilo- 
meters from  Cordoba.  Between  a  rehearsal  and  a  performance  of  the 
American  Ballet,  Balanchine,  accompanied  by  James  Graham-Lujan, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  ballet  and  the  translator  of  Garcia  Lorca's 
plays  into  English,  hired  a  taxi  and  set  out  for  Falla's  house. 

It  was  a  small  home  set  halfway  up  a  hill.  One  approached  it  from 
below.  It  was  mid-afternoon  when  they  arrived  and  at  first  Falla's 
sister  showed  no  inclination  to  receive  them,  as  they  were  informed 
by  a  servant  that  she  saw  no  one  till  6.30.  Then  Balanchine  explained 
who  he  was,  what  he  wanted,  and  she  immediately  became  very 
gracious  and  asked  both  Lujan  and  himself  into  the  house. 

She  was  like  a  little,  strong,  intelligent,  but  frightened  nun,  entirely 
dedicated  to  serving  her  brother.  She  was  obviously  eager  to  talk  to 
anyone,  being  extremely  lonely,  and  almost  forgotten.  Everything  in 
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her  life  is  connected  either  with  Falla's  comfort  or  Falla's  music.  She 
said  she  had  been  to  London  and  Paris  several  times,  all  in  connec- 
tion with  first  performances  of  his  work. 

She  was  much  concerned  with  death,  continually  referring  to  the 
death  of  her  parents,  and  spoke  the  classic  Spanish  formula,  "If  God 
lends  us  life,"  repeatedly,  hoping  that  such  and  such  could  happen 
next  year,  "if  my  brother  is  still  alive."  Falla  long  had  been  and  was 
still  very  sick.  He  had  had  bronchial  trouble  and  had  swallowed  a 
pin,  the  infection  from  which  had  further  irritated  his  throat.  Then 
he  had  recently  bitten  his  tongue,  talking  very  energetically  at  table, 
even  though  his  doctors  forbade  him  to  be  active,  or  indeed  to  talk 
much.  , 

Falla  is  terrified  of  pneumonia.  He  has  a  big  Spanish  table  to  work 
at,  which  has  a  kind  of  skirt  around  it,  and  under  which  he  used 
to  keep  a  brazier.  But  a  local  aficionado  of  his  music  connected  with 
the  Luz  y  Fuerza  (light  and  power)  plant  had  recently  given  him  an 
electric  stove. 

They  have  no  money  at  all.  They  manage  to  scrape  by  with  great 
difficulty  on  the  proceeds  of  concerts  which  he  gives  once  or  twice 
a  year  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  now  working  on  a  small  commission, 
a  Ballade  of  Chopin,  orchestrated  and  set  for  a  small  chorus.   Of 
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course,  practically  all  his  available  working  time  is  spent  on  attempt- 
ing to  complete  the  "Atldntida,"  a  great  oratorio  upon  which  he  has 
been  working  for  the  last  eight  years.  But  Falla  has  little  opportunity 
to  work.  He  has  no  piano.  Recently  one  of  his  local  admirers  had 
offered  to  take  him  to  the  near-by  town  of  Carlos  Paz,  where  there 
was  a  hotel  in  which  there  was  a  good  piano.  Falla  decided  to  make 
the  effort  to  go.  But  the  trip  was  dusty  and  noisy.  The  room  in  the 
hotel  was  drafty  and  full  of  echoes.  It  made  him  too  nervous  ever 
to  go  again.  Kind  friends  offer  to  take  him  to  Mass.  But  he  only 
feels  able  to  fulfill  the  obligatory  offices. 

People  are  always  trying  to  commission  works.  From  England,  from 
Spain  and  from  the  United  States  there  are  continual  offers.  Choral 
groups  in  Barcelona  and  Palma  de  Majorca  want  works.  But  he  is 
too  easily  upset  to  try  something  new.  He  hates  noise  so  much  that  he 
moved  from  Carlos  Paz  a  kilometer  and  a  half  to  Villa  del  Lago  be- 
cause he  imagined  it  was  more  quiet.  Yet  both  places  are  so  deathly 
still  that  his  sister  is  constantly  terrified  at  night.  In  their  tiny  house, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  the  windows 
are  heavily  barred  and  all  the  doors  are  doubly  locked.  People  are 
obviously  not  encouraged  to  come  to  see  them.  So  they  just  send  in 
their  presents.  As  for  herself,  she  said  wistfully,  she  never  leaves  the 
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house.  Falla  always  might  want  something.  She  must  be  sixty-five 
years  old,  seemingly  very  healthy.  She  can't  even  go  out  to  buy 
clothes.  Those  she  was  wearing  she  had  brought  from  Spain  over 
two  years  ago. 

Balanchine  asked  Lujan  to  write  Falla  a  note  in  Spanish  wishing 
de  Falla  good  health.  For  his  part  Lujan  sent  the  saludos  afectuosos 
of  the  Garcia  Lorca  family,  whom  he  had  seen  in  New  York,  since 
Federico  had  been  his  friend  and  protege. 

Next  day  Balanchine  and  Lujan  presented  themselves  promptly  at 
6.30.  There  was  hardly  any  light  left  in  the  sky.  It  was  the  cold  early 
evening  of  the  Argentine  mid-winter.  Falla's  sister  was  waiting.  She 
showed  them  into  the  same  room,  but  ceremoniously  through  another 
door.  She  was  extremely  formal.  The  tiny  room  was  almost  filled  by 
a  huge  bouquet  of  carnations,  the  color  of  grenadine.  She  wore  a 
black  dress  and  was  very  much  the  gracious  hostess.  She  said  that  her 
brother  had  been  informed  that  they  were  coming.  She  rang  several 
tinkly  bells,  like  Mass  bells,  and  two  maids  kept  scuttling  through 
the  room.  There  was  a  little  tentative  conversation. 

Then  Falla  in  the  next  room  started  ringing  bells.  She  tried  to 
keep  talking  politely  but  obviously  had  one  ear  cocked.  She  said  she 
must  excuse  herself  to  see  if  he  wanted  anything.  Water  was  running 
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for  a  long  time.  Preparatory  sounds  could  be  heard.  The  servants 
passed  through  the  room  always  with  "Con  permiso,"  or  "Con  licen- 
cia"  The  sister  returned  and  arranged  Lujan  and  Balanchine  at  the 
table,  with  an  empty  chair  between  them.  A  servant  brought  in  a 
small  knit  rug  and  put  it  under  the  big  chair.  The  sister  sat  down 
again  in  her  place  and  tried  to  continue  the  conversation.  But  they 
had  nothing  further  to  say,  and  all  were  so  obviously  waiting  that 
they  lapsed  into  silence  and  stared  at  the  shut  door. 

Suddenly  it  opened  and  Don  Manuel  came  in,  shutting  it  vigor- 
ously. He  pushed  the  big  chair  away  which  had  been  arranged  for 
him,  as  they  all  jumped  to  their  feet.  The  sister,  the  servants,  Balan- 
chine and  Lujan  all  tried  to  replace  the  chair.  He  grabbed  it,  set  it  in 
a  corner,  made  every  one  feel  more  or  less  awkward.  Meanwhile  he 
apologized  in  very  formal  Spanish,  mixing  the  complimentary  and 
ceremonious  speeches  with  anatomical  interjections  about  his  health, 
the  amount  of  pus  in  his  lungs  due  to  swallowing  the  pin  and  biting 
his  tongue. 

Don  Manuel  is  a  tiny  man  with  large  eyes  burned  deep  into  his 
bald  skull.  His  head  is  very  fine,  with  a  fringe  of  iron  gray  hair  like 
a  low  tonsure.  His  skin  is  waxen  brown.  He  carries  a  cane  like  a 
soldier,  forcing  service  out  of  it.  His  mouth  is  very  narrow.  He  stood 
at  the  table  to  talk,  resting  his  large  hands  on  it.  His  features  were 
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elongated  as  if  by  a  combination  of  spiritual  discipline  and  disease. 
He  had  the  fanatic,  suppressed  asceticism  of  St.  Francis  as  imagined 
by  El  Greco. 

He  asked  if  they  all  spoke  French,  as  Balanchine  did  not  know 
Spanish.  Falla  spoke  perfect  classic  French  in  a  beautiful  voice,  very 
energetically,  although  his  doctor  had  forbidden  him  to  talk.  He 
spoke  of  his  illness.  He  had  been  very  sick,  the  world  as  a  whole  was 
sick,  and  so  unsettled  that  even  if  God  permitted  his  body  health  to 
work,  his  mind  and  heart  would  not  be  in  it.  If  he  could  have  four 
consecutive  weeks  of  peace  he  could  finish  "Atlanti&a"  because  he 
composes  music  and  thinks  of  music  all  the  time,  but  there  are  too 
many  interruptions  when  he  actually  starts  to  put  it  down.  He  wishes 
to  return  to  Spain,  where  he  can  really  work  and  where  he  has  many 
friends.  He  carefully  reiterated  that  he  is  permitted  by  the  present 
Spanish  government  to  return.  This  he  could  do,  although  many  of 
his  friends  were  now  exiles  and  had  lost  their  citizenship.  He  had 
been  working  on  " Atlantida"  for  seven  years  and  it  would  take  four 
hours  to  perform.  Jose  Maria  Sert  had  written  him  from  Spain  offer- 
ing to  do  sets  for  it.  Falla  would  willingly  inform  Balanchine  when  it 
would  be  completed  or  when  he  had  anything  else  of  interest. 

He  spoke  of  wanting  some  time  to  write  the  Garcia  Lorca  family. 
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He  said  he  had  been  naturally  concerned  about  them.  He  spoke  of 
Federico  as  if  he  were  a  young  baby,  "Que  grande  era,  y  que  artista." 
His  plays  and  poems  had  in  them  the  music  which  he  and  Lorca 
had  really  understood,  the  music  of  Andalusia  from  which  sprang 
both  their  best  work.  Falla  turned  to  Lujan  and  said  that  perhaps 
his  own  Spanish  was  not  easy  to  hear.  It  was  too  Andaluz.  It  was 
the  most  perfect  jewel-like  Academia  Real  Spanish  Lujan  had  ever 
heard.  It  was  beautifully  cadenced,  but  not  archaic.  It  was  a  cosmo- 
politan language,  not  in  the  sense  of  many  cities  but  of  a  broad 
experience. 

Balanchine  felt  Falla  was  continuously  frightened,  suffering  from  a 
real  guilt  for  fear.  He  was  preoccupied  about  his  health,  but  this 
other  thing  was  something  different.  Perhaps  it  was  memories  of  the 
civil  war,  the  terrible  compromises  and  decisions  that  had  to  be  made 
or  could  not  be  made.  Balanchine  felt  he  was  sicker  than  he  knew. 

Balanchine  now  said  they  must  be  leaving  to  go  back  to  prepare 
for  that  evening's  performance  of  the  ballet.  It  was  very  dark  now. 
The  sister  had  told  them  to  stay  only  five  minutes.  Falla  talks  much 
faster  that  the  ordinary  man  and  makes  no  concession  to  his  bronchial 
trouble.  For  a  while  they  stood  saying  things  at  each  other,  kissed 
the  sister's  hand  and  left. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  7 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What  was  probably  its  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on 
October  6,  1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  The  most  recent  perform- 
ance at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  December  8,  1939. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  was  a  hundred  and  two  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was  resur- 
rected and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had 
passed  since  the  composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its 
composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school 
of  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816 
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he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic")  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without 
trumpets  and  drums);  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year  he  pro- 
duced his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three 
works,  containing  many  of  the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the 
young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society,"  the  outgrowth  of  a 
friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 
Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts 
away  from  symphonies,  which  he  attempted  only  twice  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  move- 
ments of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musi- 
cal inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of 
half-skilled  friends  who  could  not  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a  set  of 
kettledrums.  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched  the 
score  in  hopes  of  a  performance  by  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz, 
casually  laid  the  unplayed  symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  The 
indifference  did  not  visibly  disturb  the  composer,  to  whom  the  act 


*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony  in  E  minor-E  major  with 
the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in 
the  season  1934-1935  hy  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gastein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  heen  found. 
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of  creation  seems  always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  possibilities  (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance 
or  recognition.  Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  sym- 
phonic wings,  this  time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy. 
Difficulty,  length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass 
of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights 
composed  far  above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players 
with  whom  his  music-making  life  was  identified.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  en- 
countered in  his  round  of  humble  dealings,  and  for  coming  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in  C  major  come 
into  being  —  the  symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  im- 
pulse in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years 
later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the 
score  to  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  "The  Sym- 
phony was  soon  laid  aside,"  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
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bered  him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony  (also  in  C)/'  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to 
believe  — not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death  (December  14,  1828)  and  repeated  in  March, 
1829.  Whether  it  was  the  great  "C  major"  or  the  Sixth  Symphony  in 
the  same  key  is  a  point  of  dispute  among  the  authorities.  In  any  case, 
Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in 
oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  — 
as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright, 
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Massachusetts  Avenue  at  Norway  Street 

Conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall 


* 

* 

* 
* 
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fascinating  and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his 
instrumental  works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March 
21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were 
cuts  for  these  performances).*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  on  a  programme  when  he  visited  England.  The  players  found 
this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at  the 
oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew 
the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years  later 
(April  5,  1856);  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that 
a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these 
famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion, 
a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a 
dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  re- 


*Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the  work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than 
an  hour."  Eugene  Goossens  once  wrote:  "Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often 
brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,'  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not 
suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the 
word,  'judicious,'  for  there  are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us  have 
it  unmutilated — "    (Chesterian,  November,   1928). 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 


Good    Printing   does    not   just    happen 

JLt  TAKES  SKILL  based  on  long  experience,  modern  equipment,  the 

knowledge  of  the  right  materials  to  use;   painstaking  attention  to  a 

thousand  details,  a  flair  for  accuracy.    We  would  like  an  opportunity 

to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  good  printers. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.   •  printers  .  BOSTON 

272  Congress  Street 

oL,amson    QS)     Lslubbara 

BOYLSTON     AT     ARLINGTON 

"of  NEW  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION" 

RELIABLE   FURS  ■  CLOTH   COATS 

GOWNS        •        MILLINERY 


GEBELEIN 


BOSTON 


79  CHESTNUT  STREET 

FOOT  OF  BEACON  HILL 
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iterated  figuration  into  something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay, 
not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  Eng- 
land for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first  American  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  11, 
1851),  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a  year  previous. 

The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year, 
an  eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  un- 
folding of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture,  wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers.  Some 
have  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have  be- 
come a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer  Schu- 
bert held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
mild  and  unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  inclina- 
tion, then  or  at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual  titan, 
an  insurrectionary  artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a 
glance  of  arrogant  independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned 
premonitions  of  death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
disclaiming  superstition,  could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schu- 
bert signed  a  friendly  letter  of  that  year:  "Yours  till  death."  Any  words 


You  can't  hear  these  at  the  Symphony  Concert! 

Brazilian  Songs,  sung  in  Portuguese,  by  Elsie  Houston 
Mozart :     Sonata  No.  34  (K.  376),  Yehudi  and  Hephzibah  Menuhin 
Schumann:     Quintet  in  E-flat  Major,  Sanroma  and  Primrose  Quartet 
Rachmaninoff:     Eleven  Piano  Pieces,  Played  by  the  Composer 

But  you  can  on  Victor  Records  at 

BEECHER     HOBBS 

Brookline's  beautiful,  new  and  spacious 

Record  Shop 

1696  Beacon  Street  (one  block  above  Best  and  Co.)  Tel.  ASPinwall  4114 

Open    Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings 


"Say  it  with  Flowers" 

Flowers  Telegraphed  promptly  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Open  Evenings  ^UmkiLnXj  Cable  Address: 

Sundays  and  Holidays  */     /  J  "symflo" 

240  HUNTINGTON  AVE.     FLOWER  SHOP     phone  KENmore  2076 
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from  Schubert  about  his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  but 
scantily  available.  One  remark  Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,*  on 
handing  the  manuscript  of  this  symphony  to  the  Musikverein  —  "that 
he  hoped  now  to  hear  nothing  more  about  Lieder,  and  that  hence- 
forth he  should  confine  himself  to  Opera  and  Symphony." 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen 
to  paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  "Winterreise"  series,  wherein 
a  new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony  —  that  resplend- 
ent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty  —  would 
have  had  its  successors. 

The  examination  of  Schubert's  every-day  life  in  those  months  re- 
veals the  usual  round  of  daily  music-making  and  friendly  intercourse. 
The  motive  for  the  score  must  have  been  purely  the  delight  in  its 
writing,  for  no  one  was  at  hand  to  play  it,  no  publisher  would  have 
given  the  merest  glance  of  interest  at  such  an  unmarketable  article. 
Notwithstanding,  Schubert  was  as  usual  hounded  by  the  penury  which 
kept  him  in  dingy  lodgings  and  short  rations  most  of  the  time.f  He 
should,  if  material  needs  were  to  control  his  muse,  have  been  writing 
easy  piano  duets,  songs  in  the  obvious  mold  and  free  from  the  "eccen- 
tricities" {i.e.  —  felicitous  touches  of  divine  fancy)  which  his  publish- 
ers periodically  objected  to.  Instead,  he  wrote  what  pleased  him  —  songs 
which  puzzled  his  intimate  friends,  chamber  music  such  as  the  splendid 
but  then  unsalable  Quintet,  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  the  three  final  piano 
sonatas  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  the  Winterreise  and  Schwanen- 
gesang.  This  wealth  of  music,  showing  many  new  vistas,  left  him  poor 
and  contented. 


Robert  Schumann  more  than  once  expended  his  eloquence  in  a 
good  cause,  and  spoke  with  clarion  tongue  when  his  world  was  slug- 
gish to  perceive  the  true  genius  of  Schubert,  or  Chopin,  or  Brahms. 
There  follows  a  portion  of  what  he  wrote  of  Schubert's  final  symphony, 
after  the  Leipzig  performance: 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over   the   resources   of   an 


*  Kreissle  repeats  this  as  a   "well-authenticated  confession." 

t  Schubert  did,  for  once  in  his  life,  give  a  public  concert  of  his  own  music.  It  was  on 
March  26,  1828,  probably  after  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  He  submitted  to  the  in- 
sistence of  his  friends,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  attendance,  and  receipts  of  about 
600  gulden  ($160)  — probably  more  money  than  he  had  ever  held  in  his  hand  at  a  single 
time.  We  find  him  shortly  afterwards  inviting  a  friend  to  a  Paganini  concert,  on  the  ground 
that  "money  is  as  thick  as  blackberries."  But  tempting  invitations  from  Gratz  and  the 
mountains  of  his  beloved  upper  Austria  he  had  to  refuse  from  May  until  summer  from 
want  of  funds  for  the  coach  fare,  and  in  September  he  gave  up  the  idea  altogether,  and 
remained  sorrowfully  in  the  city.  "It  is  all  over  with  my  journey  to  Gratz  this  year  for 
my  pecuniary,  like  the  weather  prospects  are  downright  gloomy  and  unfavorable." 
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orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  it  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like 
human  voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  certain  of  Beethoven's  works,  1 
have  nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance 
to  the  organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse 
of  Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete 
independence  in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's 
is  another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.  Let  any  one  observe  how 
wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  conscious- 
ness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  grotesque 
forms,  the  bold  contrast,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later  works, 
and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  intricacies 
of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the  central 
point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  anyone  who 
often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid  emo- 
tion, the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed,  —  all  this  is  as  bewil- 
dering as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty  from 
the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all  is  still 
wrapped  in  the  -deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to  the 
Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others;  one  would 
necessarily  have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest 
notion  of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass 
from  the  second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  mov- 
ing strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that 
where  the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come 
to  us  from,  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra." 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Monday    Evening,  October  27,  at    8:15 
Tuesday    Afternoon,  October   28,  at  3 


Opening  Concerts  of  this  Series 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major, 

"Eroica,"  Op.  55 


INTERMISSION 


Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte 

Pieces  arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 


Tickets  at  Box  Office 
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AK 


Direction:  Aaron  Richmond 
1ETS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


THIS  SUN.  AFT.,  at  3.30 

Opening  Event  of  Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 

DOROTHY    MAYNOR 

Celebrated  Negro  Soprano 

(Steinway  Piano) 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  9,  at  3.30 
Only  Boston  Concert 

MARIAN     ANDERSON 

(Steinway  Piano) 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  16,  at  3.30 

RACHMANINOFF 

Only  Boston  Concert 

(Steinway  Piano) 

TICKETS   AT  JORDAN   HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

(10.30  to  5.30  daily) 

JAN     SMETERLIN 

Polish  Pianist 

WED.  EVE.,  OCT.  29 

Chopin  Recital  (Steinway  Piano) 


THUR.  EVE.,  OCT.  30  at  8.30 

H ALMAR     GRABEAU 

First  Boston  Concert  Cuban  Pianist 


(Steinway  Piano) 


THUR.  EVE.,  NOV.  13,  at  8.30 

PATRICIA      TRAVERS 

Violinist    -     First  Boston  Concert  (Baldwin  Piano) 

Miss  Travers  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  leading  symphony  orchestras 
including  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic,  Detroit  and  Chicago  symphonies. 


FRI.  EVE.,  &  SAT.  MAT.,  NOV.  14  &  15 

ANGNA     ENTERS 

Famous  Dance  Mime 


(Baldwin  Piano) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  31,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  1,  at  8:15  o'clock 


ANTONIN  DVORAK 

(September  8,   1841  —  May  1,   1904) 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor,  Op.  53 

I.  J  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.  £  Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  molto 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

RUTH   POSSELT 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25   on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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LUNCH     ROOM 

for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  Matrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the   intermission. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In  New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

WOLFE   WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

ni/4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,   BOSTON 
Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 

GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  £**,  iSSfSw*"*"" 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore   8258,    Aspinwall   7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 

FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under   Richard   Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorff 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
*45  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 
Telephone  Stadium  2326 

FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,   BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace,  Brookline 
Beacon  3985 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    I94I,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    lllC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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A  true  masterpiece  of  tone 
and  craftsmanship,  the  Belve- 
dere has  created  a  new  con- 
cept in  home  entertainment 
....  with  tone  so  realistical- 
ly beautiful,  you  can  almost 
feel  the  presence  of  radio 
personalities  and  recording 
artists.  Here  is  an  instrument 
you  will  want  to  look  at  and 
listen  to  endlessly  for  its! 
sheer  beauty  and  tone. 

MAGNAVOX 
BELVEDERE      | 

Automatic 
Radio  -  Phonograph 

$350 


•  You  will  fall  in  love  with  the  charm  and  authentic  detail  of  this  magnificent 
Chippendale  Commode.  The  completely  automatic  precision  record  changer  plays 
uninterrupted  programs  (on  10  and  12-inch  records  intermixed)  and  stops  auto- 
matically after  the  last  record  is  played.  The  new  Pianissimo  Pickup  eliminates 
frequent  needle  changes  and  greatly  prolongs  record  life. 

•  The  new  super-power  radio  takes  you  directly  into  studios  and  concert  halls  ail 
over  the  country  ....  reliably  reaches  out  into  foreign  lands  to  bring  you  first  hand 
news  with  absolute  clarity.  Two  Magnavox  speakers  of  revolutionary  design  re- 
produce music,  on  radio  and  records,  with  such  fidelity  you  can  almost  see  as  well  as 
hear  each  instrument  in  the  orchestra. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  pride  and  pleasure,  the 

joy  this  superb  instrument  can  bring  into  your  home 

'  until  you  come  in  to  see  and  hear  it.      Come  today! 

CHAS.   W.   HOMEYER   CO.,  Inc. 

498   BOYLSTON    STREET,  BOSTON 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibit 


EXHIBIT 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  is  to  be 
seen  an  exhibit  of  water  colors  by 
Charles  A.  Kaeselau,  Boston  and  Prov- 
incetown  artist.  Born  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  he  studied  at  the  Art  Institute 


Charles  Kaeselau  and  his  son  Jean 
of  Chicago  and  with  Joaquin  Sorolla 
and  Charles  W.  Hawthorne.  He  has  ex- 
hibited in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  the  National  Academy, 
New  York;  the  Chicago  Art  Institute; 
the  Boston  Art  Museum ;  the  Whitney 
Museum,  New  York;  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada.  Among  the  collec- 
tions which  include  his  paintings  are 
the  Zachau  Gallery  at  Uddevalla, 
Sweden;  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  those  of  Adolf 
Lewinsohn  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


fur  aristocrats 

At  a  time  when  beauty  com- 
bined with  quality  never 
meant  more  in  sound  invest- 
ment, we  present  furs  of  our 
traditional  dependableness 
at  prices  that  spell  thrift. 
Furs  range  in  price  from 
lapin  (rabbit)  at  £79  to 
regal  mink  at  $2800. 

Stearns 
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ALL  OUT 
FOR   PLATD 

Magnificent  coat  original 
crossed  with  plaid  ...  in- 
comparable John  Barr  plaid 
out  of  Britain.  Defiant  red 
and  black,  haze  of  heather 
blue  and  pink,  or  sere  Au- 
tumn rusts  and  browns. 

79.90 

In  Misses'  Sizes 


The  following  paintings  are  included 
in  the  exhibit: 

Fisherman's  Dory 

The  Warning 

Cranberry  Bogs 

Winter    Scene  —  West    End  — 

Provincetown 
Winter  Scene 

New  Hampshire  Landscape 
Wild  Cranberry  Bogs 
Provincetown  Scene 
Trawlers  at  Work 
Winter  Landscape 
The  Old  Schoolhouse 
Dunes 

Dos  Passos'  Place  —  Truro 
Truro  Church  in  Winter 

(Lent  by  John  Dos  Passos) 
The  Old  Cold  Storage 
The  Haunted  House 
Highland  Light  (Lent  by 

Earnest   A.   Lux) 
Winter  Scene  —  Provincetown 

(Lent  by  Earnest  A.  Lux) 
The  Flounder  Dragger 

(Lent  by  Earnest  A.  Lux; 
The   Lighthouse 
New  Hampshire  Light 
Storm  in  the  Harbor 
Winter   Scene  —  Provincetown 
Boy  on  Truro  Hills 
Wellfleet 
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New  England  Trust  Company 


BACK  BAY  BRANCH. 99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  1,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  •  Trustee  •  Guardian  •  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17     COURT    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  0/*  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  31,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  1,  at  8:15  o'clock 


ANTONIN  DVORAK 

(September  8,   1841  —  May  1,   1904) 


Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor,  Op.  53 

I.  J  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.  I  Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  molto 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JORDA 

CO 

HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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ANTONIN    DVORAK 

Born  at  Muhlhausen    (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904 


You  are  not  speaking  to  a  Demigod!"  wrote  Dvorak  to  an  admirer 
who,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  had  sent  him  a  worshipful  letter. 
"I  am  a  very  simple  person  to  whom  such  expressions  of  exaggerated 
modesty  as  yours  are  entirely  inappropriate.  I  remain  what  I  was:  a 
plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant." 

This  is  a  perfect  self-description.  Dvorak,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young 
man,  lived  in  the  tradition  of  the  small  tradesman  who  was  handy 
at  music  making,  playing  the  violin,  viola  or  organ  when  the  occa- 
sion offered.  When  his  father,  who  was  an  innkeeper  and  butcher, 
discouraged  the  idea  of  music  as  a  principal  profession,  young  Dvorak 
spent  the  larger  part  of  a  year  behind  a  butcher's  block,  exchanging 
civilities  with  housewives. 

Among  the  most  valuable  pages  of  Paul  Stefan's  Life  of  Dvorak* 
are  those  in  his  introduction  which  describe  the  "Bohemian  Musi- 
kant" as  a  type:  "Picture  him  to  yourself,  this  fiddler,  clarinettist, 
trombone-player,  or  what  have  you,  sitting  at  a  table,  probably  in 
some  rustic  inn-garden,  with  his  glass  of  beer  before  him,  having  en- 

*  Newly  published  by  the  Greystone  Press,   this  biography  makes  full  use  of  the  early  biog- 
raphy by  Otakar   Sourek    (which  has  never  been  translated  into  English). 


LYRIC  FANCIES 

Collections    of    favorite    songs 
by  leading  American  composers 


SIX  BOOKS 

High  Voice 

Vol.  I  — Vol.  II 

• 

Medium  Voice 

Vol.  I  — Vol.  II 

• 

Low  Voice 

Vol.  I  — Vol.  II 

• 

Each  book 

$1.25  net 


including  — 

MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 
GENA  BRANSCOMBE 
G.  W.  CHADWICK 

H.  CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 
MABEL   DANIELS 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 
HENRY    HADLEY 
MARGARET  RUTHVEN  LANG 
FRANK  LYNES 

EDWARD  MacDOWELL 
JOHN  W.   METCALF 

MARY  TURNER  SALTER 
WARD-STEPHENS 
and  many  others 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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joyed  a  hearty  meal  of  coarse  but  savory  Bohemian  food.  Suddenly 
the  spirit  moves  him,  he  is  transformed  into  an  artist.  There  follows 
inevitably  the  full  flood  of  melody,  unfailing  rhythm,  infectious  tem- 
perament. Nobody  and  nothing  can  withstand  this  thraldom.  .  .  . 
Listening  to  him,  you  could  see  the  forest,  the  fields,  the  village  with 
its  people,  the  geese  on  the  pond,  the  peasant  children,  the  organist, 
the  school-teacher,  the  priest,  the  authorities,  the  gentry  —  all  that 
early  world  of  a  lovable,  unspoiled  people." 

It  is  not  only  the  Dvorak  of  his  younger  days  that  fits  this  descrip- 
tion. The  career  which  took  him  back  and  forth  to  distant  parts  and 
made  him  a  principal  figure  in  the  musical  world  did  not  in  the 
least  alter  his  character.  He  was  never  changed  by  success,  money  or 
general  adulation.  When  he  was  a  revered  professor  at  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York,  the  "great  man"  disarmed  his 
pupils  by  talking  to  them  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  In  his  last 
years  he  was  director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory.  It  was  arranged 
that  his  assistant,  Knittl,  should  relieve  him  of  administrative 
burdens.  Dvorak,  wishing  to  go  to  his  country  place,  would  ask  Knittl 
for  permission. 

He  never  acquired  the  "front"  of  a  celebrity,  nor  lived  in  the 
grandeur  he  could  easily  have  had.  When,  in  1884,  the  firm  of 
Novello  in  London  offered  him  £2000  for  a  new  oratorio,  an  un- 
heard-of amount  of  money,  he  bought  some  wooded  ground  with 
a  one-story  house  at  Vysoka,  where  he  could  spend  his  summers  roam- 
ing the  woods  and  composing.  He  would  walk  to  the  little  mining 
town  near  by  and  sit  among  the  villagers  at  the  local  inn,  taking  part 
in  their  conversation.  He  was  an  ardent  breeder  of  pigeons.  If  some- 
one made  the  mistake  of  serving  squab  at  a  dinner,  he  would  leave 
the  table.  When  he  lived  in  New  York,  he  fled  hotel  life  for  a  simple 
apartment,  where  he  would  sit  in  the  kitchen  to  compose,  liking  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  the  domestic  sounds  of  pots  and  pans  or  chattering 
children.  He  would  spend  hours  in  the  Cafe  Boulevard  on  Second 
Avenue,  reading  the  latest  newspaper  from  home  and  growling  to 
himself  over  the  stupidity  of  the  Prague  Parliament.  Locomotives  and 
steamboats  fascinated  him  as  they  would  fascinate  a  boy.  It  is  told 
how  at  Prague  he  used  to  haunt  the  railroad  yards  to  make  note  of 
the  locomotives.  Busy  with  a  class,  he  once  sent  Joseph  Suk,  who 
then  hoped  to  marry  his  daughter,  to  write  down  the  number  of  a 
locomotive  which  had  just  come  in.  Suk  brought  him  back  a  num- 
ber which  he  recognized  as  the  number  of  the  tender,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  what  I  am  expected  to  accept  as  a  son-in-law!"  In 
New  York,  since  he  could  not  gain  access  to  the  railway  platforms 
without  a  ticket,  he  would  journey  as  far  as  155th  Street  to  watch 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 

JL  o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  November  4th  at  4:00  P.M. 

A  special  programme  of  music  by  the  Orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will 
follow,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  music  the 
Trustees  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our 
members  at  tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  will  constitute  enrollment  for 
the  current  season,  without  further  formality, 
and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting  will  be 
forwarded  promptly. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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the  trains  headed  west  for  Chicago.  When  the  school  term  ended  in 
New  York,  he  went  as  far  west  as  Spillville,  Iowa,  to  find  a  counter- 
part for  his  beloved  Vysoka  at  home.  In  this  small  and  extremely  re- 
mote town  of  Bohemian  settlers  he  tried  to  duplicate  his  life  at  home, 
taking  walks,  going  to  church,  where  he  played  the  organ,  and  ex- 
changing views  with  his  neighbors.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
local  butcher  had  also  the  name  of  Dvorak.  He  was  much  beloved 
in  the  town  and  addressed  by  a  Czechish  term  which  could  be  trans- 
lated as  "Squire  Dvorak." 

This  way  of  life  was  neither  affectation,  nor  "back  to  the  people" 
fanaticism,  nor  yet  miserliness.  It  was  quite  genuine.  Dvorak  remained 
what  he  was  —  a  Bohemian  villager,  simple-hearted,  childlike  in  his 
faith  and  in  his  optimism,  enjoying  homely  country  pleasures  and 
wanting  no  others.  Bulow,  who  became  one  of  his  ardent  apostles, 
referred  to  him  as  "Caliban"  and  described  him  as  "a  genius  who 
looks  like  a  tinker." 

He  had  the  religious  faith  of  a  child.  Completing  a  manuscript 
score,  he  never  failed  to  write  at  the  end,  "Thank  God."  When  his 
publisher,  Simrock,  held  out  stubbornly  for  smaller  works  which  were 
against  his  inclinations  at  the  time,  he  ended  a  lengthy  argument 
by  writing,  "I  shall  simply  do  what  God  imparts  to  me  to  do.  That 
will  certainlv  be  the  best  thing." 


ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

Sideboards  -  Dining  Tables  and  Chairs  -  Desks  -  Drum  Tables  -  Settees 
Day  Beds     -     Gilt  Mirrors     .      Lamps  and   Shades     -     Fireplace  Tools 


Copy  of  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Table  —  each  end  may  be  used  as  a 
side  table  and  center  section  completes  a  breakfast  table 

COURTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81     NEWBURY    STREET    ♦     BOSTON,     MASS. 
Telephone  KENmore  8881-8882 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee    is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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There  is  something  really  remarkable  in  Dvorak's  consistent 
naturalness  through  life  in  the  face  of  the  bustling  aura  of  attention 
which  surrounds  a  famous  man.  Applauding  audiences,  receptions, 
speeches,  decorations  delighted  him  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond 
that  point  made  him  impatient  and  angry.  He  was  extremely  sensi- 
tive, emotionally  quick,  and  his  rage,  his  tears,  his  jubilation  were 
always  near  the  surface.  His  latest  biographer  tells  an  incident  which 
followed  a  Festival  of  his  works  at  Prague  in  1901:  "While  he  was 
being  detained  at  home  through  a  ruse,  a  festive  parade  marched 
up  to  his  house,  a  corps  of  singers  entered  the  courtyard  and  sere- 
naded him.  He  was  compelled  —  at  the  cost  of  considerable  effort  — 
to  appear  at  the  window  and  thank  them.  In  a  towering  rage,  al- 
though affected  to  tears,  when  they  would  not  stop  crying  'Long  live 
Dvorak!'  he  roared,  'Tell  them  to  stop  shouting!'  "  A  friend  in  New 
York  would  sometimes  accompany  him  on  a  walk  down  town  to  the 
Battery,  where  he  would  gaze  at  the  Atlantic  horizon,  stretch  out  his 
arms,  and  weep  without  restraint.  When  a  pupil  in  composition  once 
brought  him  a  particularly  bad  exercise,  he  burst  out  impatiently: 
"No  one  could  write  like  that  but  a  donkey!"  The  pupil,  offended, 
began  to  walk  out,  but  Dvorak  called  after  him,  "Come  back;  you 
aren't  a  donkey."  He  was  fond  of  playing  cards,  but  if  he  had  a 
streak  of  bad  luck,  he  would  lose  his  temper  and  throw  his  cards 


Fiduciary   Xrust    Company 

10    Post    Office    Square 

Boston  Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  Trustee 

an<1  Executor 

TRUST  SERVICES  • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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in  the  air.  His  friend  Kovafik  in  New  York  restored  peace  by  offering 
to  use  his  own  winnings  to  send  a  doll  to  Dvorak's  youngest  daughter 
in  Vysoka.  He  went  to  bed  early,  country  fashion.  He  would  often 
leave  an  opera  or  a  concert  performance  or  even  a  reception  when 
his  bedtime  came.  It  was  this  persistence  of  a  childlike  nature,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  that  continued  to  produce  music  of  a  special  dis- 
tinguishing charm  and  fundamental  directness. 

He  proudly  identified  himself  with  his  race.  The  Czech  music, 
customs,  and  language  remained  always  his  own.  He  learned  to  speak 
German,  but  only  by  necessity.  He  was  sympathetic  toward  the  move- 
ment for  true  racial  expression  in  this  unregenerate  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  dance  rhythms,  the  melodic  turns  with  which 
he  grew  up  filled  his  music.  His  operas  used  peasant  tales  and  lan- 
guage untranslatable  and  unintelligible  outside  of  their  own  domain. 
The  opera  was  in  some  ways  his  favorite  form,  for  he  could  deal 
in  the  salty  peasant  humors  of  his  people  and  thus  reach  audiences 
of  all  and  sundry  who  must  have  remained  mystified  at  symphonic 
or  chamber  concerts.  But  unlike  his  earlier  compatriot,  Smetana,  he 
did  not  make  a  fetish  of  nationalism.  He  knew  nothing  of  abstract 
motives,  or  long-range  propaganda.  He  could  expound  wisdom  over 
a  glass  of  beer,  but  he  was  as  practical  as  any  tradesman  or  farmer. 
When  his  art  needed  counsel  not  to  be  found  in  his  village  or  even 


Wudeti   Goati 

version  1941 

—  NEW  TOWN  COATS,  EACH  WITH  DELIGHTFULLY 
UNEXPECTED  TOUCHES,  EACH  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EXAMPLE  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  TREND-OUR  COATS 
ARE  ENTIRELY  MAN  TAILORED,  ASSURING  A  MOST 
EXACT  FIT  IN  THE  BEGINNING  AND  A  SOFT  PLIABILITY 
THAT  MOLDS  THE  COAT  TO  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL  MOVE- 
MENTS AS  YOU  WEAR  IT- 

muru)itchSros. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  .  BOSTON 
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in  Prague,  he  freely  looked  elsewhere.  He  listened  to  music  and 
studied  forms  of  the  past  and  present,  and  simply  took  what  he 
needed  for  the  integration  of  his  flowing  musical  invention.  It 
bothered  him  not  at  all  that  the  rabid  proponents  of  the  Czechish 
movement  reproached  him  with  "exoticism."  Their  reproaches  were 
quite  pointless  —  his  music  could  not  have  been  more  Czechish.  It 
made  no  difference  that  his  large  output  included  choral  works  on 
universal  subjects,  or  that  his  first  opera  was  on  King  Alfred  and  his 
last  on  Armida.  His  more  thoroughly  racial  music  was  abundant  and 
sufficient  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  his  best  and  most  successful. 
This  success  spread  the  cause  of  Czechish  integrity  more  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  political  agitators. 

As  Dvorak  frankly  and  gladly  took  a  leaf  from  Smetana,  he  was 
always  ready  to  refurbish  his  form  and  style  from  that  of  any  com- 
poser who  appealed  to  him.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  his  early 
models.  Schubert  he  always  worshipped,  and  with  reason,  for  there 
was  the  closest  artistic  kinship  between  these  two.  Engaging  melody 
flowed  from  Dvorak  as  readily  and  easily  as  it  had  from  Schubert. 
"Schubert,"  he  once  said,  "is  too  long,  but  not  for  me."  He  early 
became  infatuated  with  Wagner,  and  for  a  time  his  scores  showed  a 
distinct  Wagnerian  chromaticism,  color,  and  amorphousness. 
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It  was  through  the  award  to  him  of  the  Austrian  State  Prize  in 
1877  that  his  music  came  to  the  attention  of  Brahms  and  Hanslick, 
who  were  among  the  judges.  Both  of  them  eagerly  took  up  his  cause 
in  Vienna.  Brahms  wrote  to  his  publisher,  Simrock,  under  date  of 
December  12,  1877,  telling  him,  "I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
pieces  by  Anton  Dvorak  (pronounced  Dvorshak)  of  Prague.*  He 
spoke  warmly  of  the  cycle  of  Moravian  duets  and  called  his  attention 
to  other  works.  "At  all  events  he  is  a  very  talented  man.  Besides,  he 
is  poor!  I  beg  you  to  bear  this  in  mind.  These  duets  will  tell  you 
everything,  and  they  should  be  a  good  'selling  article.'  "  The  result 
of  this  was  that  Simrock  at  once  published  the  vocal  duets,  and  on 
the  strength  of  the  rising  tide  of  Dvorak's  popularity  signed  a  con- 
tract with  him  with  an  option  for  life  on  his  smaller  works.  The  re- 
sult was  a  greatly  increased  circulation  of  his  music.  Brahms  proved 
a  genuine  friend.  He  gave  him  valuable  advice,  and  while  Dvorak 
was  in  America  devoted  many  hours  to  the  revision  of  his  proofs.  He 
tried  to  coax  him  to  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  at  Vienna,  with 
the  intention  of  pitting  him  against  Bruckner.  This  was  part  of  an 
effort,  in  which  he  was  backed  by  Hanslick,  to  line  him  up  against 
the  Wagner-Liszt  party.  Biilow,  who  conducted  his  music  on  many 
momentous  occasions,  also  said  biting  things  about  Wagner,  and 
Hanslick  spoke  his  intention  of  walking  out  of  a  concert  just  before 
something  of  Bruckner  was  to  be  played.  Dvorak,  still  possessing  his 
simple  common  sense,  refused  to  "fall  in  with  this  species  of  musical 
party  politics  and  bigotry.  He  called  upon  the  despised  Bruckner 
as  he  was  working  upon  the  Adagio  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  and  was 
much  moved.  Brahms  undoubtedly  led  Dvorak  into  the  stricter  use 
of  classical  forms.  But  in  his  last  years,  he  turned  once  more  to 
Wagner's  ways  and  composed  "program"  music  in  the  form  of  operas 
and  tone  poems. 

There  was  nothing  cosmic  about  Dvorak.  There  was  nothing  revo- 
lutionary or  even  reconstructive  about  him.  Music  to  him  was  a 
genuine  heartfelt  impulse,  lyrical,  communicative.  Themes  came  to 
him  at  almost  any  time.  If  the  fountain  ceased  now  and  then,  he 
was  not  disturbed,  but  waited  confidently  for  its  return.  The  spon- 
taneity of  Dvorak  with  its  buoyant  invention  was  rare,  and  quickly 
made  its  way.  The  traditional  structure  conveniently  contained  it. 
He  developed  an  apt  sense  of  color  without  elaboration.  The  special 
flavor  and  freshness  of  his  style  gave  it  an  aspect  of  modernity.  The 
composer's  desire  to  reach  people  of  all  sorts  was  to  a  degree  realized. 
His  popularity  grew  in  steady  strides.  He  made  journey  after  journey 
to   England,   usually   conducting   a   new   oratorio   for   that   oratorio- 


*:But   Dvorak   preferred    the   native   spelling   of   his    given    name  —  Antonin. 
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loving  nation.  The  public  crowded  to  his  concerts  by  thousands, 
pounds  sterling  poured  in  upon  him.  Rosa  Newmarch,  who  heard 
him  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  remembered  the  excitement:  "How 
freely  inspired,  spontaneous,  and  blithe  it  sounded  to  us  mid-Vic- 
torians!" Speaking  of  the  "Stabat  Mater"  and  "The  Spectre's  Bride" 
she  wrote:  "Only  those,  I  think,  who  were  already  in  the  prime  of 
their  concert-going  days  in  the  far-off  eighties  can  realize  the  extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm  which  was  evoked  by  those  works."  The  English 
audiences  probably  had  the  vaguest  idea  of  "Bohemia."  They  may 
even  still  have  supposed  with  Shakespeare  that  it  had  a  coastline.  As 
the  charm  of  Dvorak  captured  and  excited  the  musical  world,  it 
became  Bohemia-conscious.  America  did  its  best  to  exceed  England 
with  an  enthusiasm  amounting  to  frenzy,  and  if  Dvorak  could  not 
have  been  withheld  from  Prague  and  Vysoka  for  longer  than  he  was, 
it  was  not  through  any  lack  of  attention  on  these  shores.  Everything 
he  composed  was  at  once  performed  and  excitedly  approved.  The 
public  crowded  to  behold  the  bearded  little  "wild  man"  and  to  hear 
him  conduct.  When  he  gave  his  first  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
October  21,  1892,  there  was  enormous  anticipation  and  excitement. 
Theodore  Thomas  received  him  in  Chicago  with  open  arms.  He  made 
a  visit  to  Boston  to  conduct  his   "Requiem"   as  performed  by  the 
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Cecilia  Society  in  Music  Hall  on  November  30,  1892.  On  the  night 
before,  there  was  a  public  rehearsal  —  a  "Wage-Earners'  Concert,"  it 
was  called  —  for  which  "tickets  were  distributed  to  none  but  those 
earning  $15  a  week  or  less."*  This  must  have  highly  pleased  the  com- 
poser, who  always  argued  that  the  laboring  man  should  have  access 
to  concerts  from  which  the  price  would  usually  exclude  him.  "Why 
should  not  the  ordinary  citizen,"  he  wrote,  "hard  at  work  all  week, 
be  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Bach  and  Beethoven?" 

Dvorak  implanted  in  America  not  only  a  new  interest  in  his  own 
people,  but  a  new  urge  for  the  explicit  development  of  an  American 
style.  There  was  a  general  ferment  in  favor  of  the  immediate  growth 
of  serious  American  music  from  "folk"  sources,  and  Dvorak  was  looked 
upon  as  the  musical  Messiah  who  from  his  own  pen  would  bring  this 
miracle  to  pass.  He  obligingly  composed  a  cantata,  "The  American 
Flag,"  which  proved  guite  dull.  Mrs.  Thurber  made  intensive  efforts 
to  obtain  for  him  a  libretto  on  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  The  "New 
World"  Symphony  was  the  best  answer  he  could  give  to  these  expecta- 


*  "These  concerts,"  said  the  Boston  Herald,  "are  not  a  charity.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
say  that  the  audience  was,  in  its  appearance,  creditable  to  Boston.  The  wage-earner  of  today 
is  the  wage-payer  of  tomorrow,  just  as  the  wage-payer  of  today  was  the  wage-earner  of 
yesterday." 
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tions.   His   article   in   Harper's  Magazine,   ''Music   in   America,"   en- 
gendered endless  argument.* 

Dvorak  reversed  the  case  of  the  composer  who  must  have  been  dead 
a  half-century  before  the  world  grows  fully  aware  of  his  music.  He 
reaped  his  glory  in  full  measure,  but  even  in  his  last  years  that  glory 
began  to  pale  before  the  rising  star  of  a  Muscovite  of  higher 
incandescence. 


*  Philip  Hale  took  a  poke  at  this  movement  in  the  Boston  Journal : 

"It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Dvorak  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  the  Colorado  Canyon 
or  a  spouting  geyser  that  he  may  be  impelled  to  write  music.  He  may  search  in  the  library 
of  the  music  school  for  American  melodies,  folk  song,  traditional  tunes.  Or  he  may  go 
through  the  shelves  of  the  music  shops.  Will  any  discovery  whet  his  zeal?  Here  for  instance 
is  the  opening  of  a  popular  American  ditty: 

'Mike   Gilligan's   a  man  well  known  in   our  ward, 
He  has  lived  there  for  many  a  year, 
He  was  only  a  workman  in  Shaughnessy's  yard, 
Till  they  made  him  an  overseer.' 

"The  melody  suits  the  words;  the  whole  'machine'  is  characteristic  of  a  phase  of  American 
life;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  suggest  extraordinary  thematic  treatment  to  the  composer 
of  the  'Slavische  Tanze'." 

And  yet  the  incredible  seems  to  have  happened  with  Dvorak  —  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  music  by  scenery.  He  is  said  to  have  gazed,  moved,  upon  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  and 
to  have  jotted  a  theme  upon  his  starched  cuff.  It  emerged  in  the  slow  movement  of  his 
Violin    Sonatina. 
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OVERTURE  "CARNIVAL,"  Op.  92 
By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  September  8,  1841  at  Miihlhausen;  died  May  1,  1904  at  Prague 


Dvorak  composed  three  overtures,  of  which  the  "Carnival"  is  the  second,  in 
1892.  These  overtures  were  first  performed  at  Prague  on  April  28  that  year.  They 
were  likewise  performed,  under  the  composer's  direction,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  on  October  21,  1892,  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  The  "Carnival" 
Overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  January  5,  1895.  Its  most  recent  performance  at  these  concerts 
was  on  January   18,   1923,  when  Pierre   Monteux  was  conductor. 

The  "Carnival"  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

Dvorak's  three  overtures,  Op.  91,  92,  93,  were  first  intended  as  a 
cycle  to  be  played  together.  A  pastoral  motif  recurs  in  each  of 
them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  traverse  the  subjects  of  "Nature, 
Life,  Love."  The  first  overture  was  called,  "In  der  Natur"',  the  second, 
"Carnival,"  or  as  it  appeared  upon  the  programme  of  the  original  per- 
formance at  Prague,  "Bohemian  Carnival";  and  the  third,  "Othello." 
The  binding  theme,  sung  by  the  clarinet  over  tremolo  strings  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  overture   (sometimes  called  "In  Nature's  Realm"), 
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recurs  in  the  same  orchestration  in  an  andantino  section  of  the  "Car- 
nival" Overture.  It  is  again  heard  in  the  third  overture,  "Othello," 
which  depicts  the  conflict  between  love  and  jealousy.  The  three  over- 
tures were  performed  at  a  farewell  concert  in  Prague,  given  in 
Dvorak's  honor  before  his  departure  for  America,  and  were  again 
played  at  the  welcoming  concert  in  New  York,  which  was  organized 
by  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  whose  staff  he  had  joined. 
The  three  overtures,  which  later  were  performed  separately,  here 
figured  as  a  notable  new  product  of  Dvorak's  genius,  were  conducted  by 
him,  and  were  announced  in  the  programme  (erroneously)  as  having 
their  first  public  performance.  The  affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  visitor.  Liszt's  "Tasso"  was  conducted  by  Anton 
Seidl;  Dvorak's  "Te  Deum,"  composed  for  America,  was  led  by  the 
composer;  and  there  was  an  address  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  "Two  New  Worlds:  the  New  World  of  Columbus,  and  the  New 
World  of  Music."  (The  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
was  being  celebrated;  the  "New  World"  Symphony,  of  course,  was 
not  yet  written.) 

The  programme  at  this  concert  described  the  triple  overture  as  "a 
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musical  expression  of  the  emotions  awakened  in  Dr.  Dvorak  by  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  three  great  creative  forces  of  the  Universe  — 
Nature,  Life,  and  Love."  The  programme  described  the  Overture 
"Carnival"  as  follows: 

"If  the  first  Overture  suggested  II  Penseroso,  the  second,  with  its 
sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same  poet's 
L' Allegro,  with  its  lines  to  'jest  and  youthful  jollity.'  The  dreamer 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human  life, 
and  finds  himself  drawn  into  'the  busy  hum  of  men,' 

'When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid' 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies 
away.  Violin  and  flute  in  a  dialogue  seem  to  suggest  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  pair  of  lovers  who  have  stolen  away  from  the  throng.  Their 
voices  vanish  in  the  distance.  Again  the  band  of  merry  maskers  bursts 
in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the  introduction  reappears  and 
the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture,  the  humorous,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one,  with  the  humorous  in  the 
ascendant  till  a  revulsion  changes  the  order.  The  whole  ends  in  the 
gay  major  key  with  which  it  began." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  in  A  minor,  Op.  53 
By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  September  8,  1841  at  Miihlhausen;  died  May  1,  1904  at  Prague 

Dvorak  composed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1879,  and,  after  revision,  it  was  first  per- 
formed at  Prague  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  with  Franz  Ondricek  as  soloist.*  It  was 
repeated  in  Vienna  in  December  by  Ondricek,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
Concerto  had  its  first  American  performance  at  Chicago  in  1891,  Max  Bendix  as 
soloist.  It  was  played  with  piano  accompaniment  in  Boston  by  Bernhard  Listemann, 
January  9,  1893.  Timothee  Adamowski  played  it  with  orchestra  at  a  Boston  Sym- 
phony concert  November  17,  1900.  Later  performances  at  these  concerts  were  given 
by  Mischa  Elman,  January  8,  1910;  Sylvain  Noack,  April  14,  1916;  Albert  Spalding, 
October  17,  1919;  Ruth  Posselt,  October  30,  1936. 

The  Concerto  bears  the  dedication,  "Composed  and  dedicated  to  the  great 
Master  Joseph  Joachim  with  deepest  respect,  Anton  Dvorak." 

The  Concerto  calls  for  this  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,   timpani,   and  strings. 

Dvorak  was  no  stranger  to  the  violin.  The  son  of  a  butcher  who 
was  also  a  town  musician,  he  fiddled  beside  his  father  at  village 
functions  when  still  a  boy,  and  often  played  violin  or  viola  in  town 
orchestras.  His  two  concertos  for  violin  and  violoncello  have  been 
found  more  playable  than  the  one  he  wrote  for  piano  in  1876. 

*Emanuel    and    Karl    Ondricek,    violinists    of    Boston,    are   brothers    of    Franz.    Miss    Posselt 
studied  this  Concerto  with  Emanuel  Ondricek. 
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In  spite  of  this,  the  Violin  Concerto  seems  to  have  given  its  com- 
poser some  trouble  in  the  writing.  There  are  two  versions  —  the  first 
made  in  the  summer  of  1879  at  Sychrov,  where  the  composer  was  the 
guest  of  the  Prince  de  Rohan.  Dvorak  wrote  the  Concerto  at  the 
suggestion  of  Joachim,  and  sent  him  the  score  in  September.  Joachim, 
however,  suggested  several  changes  in  the  solo  part,  as  he  had  to 
Brahms  when  that  composer  submitted  to  him  his  Concerto  for  the 
same  instrument.  On  September  16,  1882,  Dvorak  wrote  to  Simrock, 
his  publisher:  "Here  I  am  again  in  Berlin.  I  have  played  over  the 
Violin  Concerto  twice  to  Joachim.  It  pleased  him,  and  Mr.  Keller, 
who  also  was  there,  was  very  much  delighted.  As  for  me,  I  am  glad 
that  at  last  the  whole  business  is  finished.  The  revision  has  been 
in  Joachim's  hands  for  at  least  two  years.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  make 
over  the  solo  part,  and  only  in  the  finale  have  I  to  make  a  few  altera- 
tions and  in  some  places  to  lighten  the  instrumentation.  I  must  go 
again  to  Berlin  at  the  beginning  of  November;  by  that  time  every- 
thing should  be  ready,  and  Joachim  can  make  a  rehearsal  in  the 
Hochschule."  Robert  Keller,  an  agent  of  Simrock,  listened  to  this 
rehearsal  and  brought  Dvorak  to  the  end  of  his  patience  by  his  too 
free  recommendations.  The  result  of  a  sharp  exchange  of  letters  was 
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a  few  cuts  in  the  finale,  but  an  obdurate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
composer  to  alter  the  first  two  movements. 

Paul  Stefan  tells  of  a  violent  argument  between  Dvorak  and  his 
friend  Hoffmann,  the  first  violinist  of  the  Bohemian  String  Quartet, 
who  played  the  Concerto  at  Prague  in  1897.  Dvorak  disagreed  with 
his  friend's  tempo  at  rehearsal,  and  finally  said,  "If  you  cannot  play 
it  in  my  tempo,  you  shall  not  play  it  at  all."  The  two  walked  home 
together,  Hoffmann  maintaining  a  hurt  silence.  Dvorak  suddenly 
paused  before  a  house  he  had  considered  buying,  and  said,  "I  am 
going  to  buy  this  house  and  you  are  going  to  play  my  Concerto." 
A  fine  performance  by  Hoffmann  and  a  tumultuous  success  for  soloist 
and  composer  completed  their  reconciliation. 

The  first  movement,  built  on  three  themes,  is  developed  in  bravura 
style  with  rhapsodic  passage  work  for  the  soloist.  After  a  brief  re- 
statement of  the  first  subject,  there  is  a  bridge  passage  leading  with- 
out pause  into  the  slow  movement.  This  passage  was  the  cause  of  a 
dispute  between  Dvorak  and  his  publisher,  Simrock,  who  wished  him 
to  make  a  break  between  the  movements.  Dvorak  did  not  yield.  The 
Adagio  is  in  romanza  style,  based,  as  was  the  first  movement,  on  three 
distinct  themes.  The  Finale  is  a  lively  rondo  in  3-8  time,  suggesting 
the  folk-like  Furiant  which  was  Dvorak's  favorite  Finale  form. 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and 
other  cities.  Miss  Posselt's  last  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  last  summer 
(August  14)  when  she  was  heard  in  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Samuel 
Barber. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  ONE  OF  DVORAK'S  PUPILS 

By  William  Arms  Fisher 


It  was  my  good  fortune  to  study  composition  and  orchestration 
with  Dvorak  for  two  years  when  he  was  Director  of  the  National 
Conservatory  in  New  York.  At  the  same  time  I  was  an  instructor  in 
harmony  in  the  institution  and  was  therefore  naturally  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  Dvorak.  I  first  saw  him  at  the  concert  given  in 
his  honor  at  Carnegie  Hall,  October  21,  1892.  As  his  pupil,  I  came 
to  realize  how  simple  and  modest  by  nature  he  was.  New  York  tried 
to  lionize  him,  but  the  pose  of  a  lion  was  altogether  foreign  to  his 
nature  and  the  noise  and  hurry  of  New  York  life  only  intensified  his 
love  of  home.  Once  he  spoke  of  this  to  me  and  said  that  sitting  in  the 
quiet  of  home  he  loved  most  to  read  his  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 

In  music  his  great  fondness  was  for  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  One 
day  he  asked  me  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra. 
They  were  playing  one  of  Beethoven's  earliest  symphonies.  The  play- 
ing was  rough,  the  intonation  was  often  faulty,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  between  two  of  the  movements  I  asked  the  dear  man  how  he 
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could  stand  it.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "they  are  playing  Beethoven,  and  I 
would  rather  hear  Beethoven  played  badly  than  not  at  all." 

His  broad-minded,  catholic  spirit  toward  music  of  every  type,  no 
matter  how  humble,  was  a  dominant  characteristic.  He  habitually 
stopped  to  listen  to  every  itinerant  street  band,  with  its  dented  or 
cracked  instruments,  to  every  hurdy-gurdy,  to  the  tunes  whistled  by 
boys  and  to  the  songs  of  the  hour  that  lesser  musicians  scorned  as 
unworthy  of  notice.  On  these  occasions  Dvorak  never  failed  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  for  he,  too,  had  been  a  street  musician  and 
understood. 

With  the  same  spirit  with  which  Newton  regarded  a  pebble  on  the 
beach,  he  listened  to  every  stray  note  of  music.  I  well  remember  his 
once  telling  me  how  in  the  evening  before  he  had  been  trudging 
through  the  snow  with  one  of  his  boys  to  look  in  the  windows  of  toy 
shops,  for  it  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  boy  caught  sight  of  a  toy 
piano  in  the  window;  and,  said  Dvorak,  "I  looked  and  on  the  piano 
was  a  leetle  musik  und  die  Musik  war  gut,  so  I  took  out  my  pencil 
and  wrote  it  down."  When,  therefore,  with  this  eager  spirit  Dvorak 
for  the  first  time  heard  Negro  spirituals  sung,  he  became  engrossed  in 
them  as  something  new  and  distinctive.  He  said,  "They  are  the  most 
striking  and  appealing  melodies  that  have  yet  been  found  on  this  side 
of  the  water." 
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His  enthusiasm  for  them  was  that  of  a  naturalist  who  in  a  strange 
land  comes  across  in  his  rambles  a  new  and  to  him  hitherto  unknown 
flower.  This  enthusiasm,  this  discovery,  led  Dvorak  not  to  any  literal 
transcription  or  direct  use  of  Negro  themes,  but  after  first  saturating 
himself  in  the  Negro  idiom  he  embodied  his  delight  in  this  new- 
found treasure  in  his  Symphony,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95; 
his  String  Quartet,  Op.  96;  and  String  Quintet,  Op.  97. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  the  Kneisel  Quartet  read  at  sight 
on  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  Conservatory  the  Quartet  and  Quintet 
(Op.  96  and  97),  an  unforgettable  experience.  Mrs.  Thurber,  the 
head  of  the  Conservatory,  was  of  course  there,  a  few  of  the  faculty 
and  the  leading  music  critics  of  New  York  at  that  time:  Krehbiel, 
Finck,  Henderson,  Aldrich,  Spanuth  and  Huneker.  The  Kneisel 
Quartet  was  on  its  mettle  and  read  like  men  inspired.  We  were  all 
thrilled.  At  that  time  I  was  in  the  choir  of  Grace  Church,  when 
Samuel  P.  Warren  was  organist,  and  I  had  to  cut  the  morning  serv- 
ice in  order  to  have  this  wonderful  experience.  I  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
my  job  but  felt  that  didn't  matter.  When  the  "New  World"  Sym- 
phony was  announced  for  public  performance,  the  newspapers  gave 
the  work  probably  more  advance  publicity  than  has  been  given 
before  or  since  to  the  first  performance  of  an  orchestral  work  in  this 
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country.  Columns  were  written  about  the  symphony  and  Dvorak's 
theories;  whereas  he  was  not  a  talkative  man  nor  a  man  of  theories 
at  all.  He  did  have,  however,  the  conviction  that  art,  in  order  to  be 
healthy  and  to  carry  any  national  flavor,  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil 
out  of  which  it  springs;  and  finding  American  composers  everywhere 
absorbed  in  echoing  trans-Atlantic  strains  and  idioms,  he  said,  "Here, 
in  the  music  you  have  neglected,  even  despised,  is  something  spon- 
taneous, sincere  and  different,  native  to  your  own  country.  Why  not 
use  it?"  That  was  all,  and  the  one  time  I  saw  him  lose  his  temper 
was  when  a  reporter  embroidered  upon  what  he  had  said.  I  remem- 
ber that  one  morning  when  I  went  to  his  room  at  the  Conservatory 
for  my  hour  in  composition,  finding  him  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  shaking  a  New  York  morning  paper  like  a  rag  and  exclaiming 
with  heat:  ''See  what  they  make  me  say!  I  did  not  say  it.  I'll  go  back 
to  my  Bohemia." 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  showed  me  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Hanslick,  then  Vienna's  chief  critic,  and  was  greatly  comforted  be- 
cause Hanslick  recognized  in  these  works  of  Dvorak  a  fresh  thematic 
element,  a  new  trait  and  idiom  denied  them  then  by  some  American 
critics  and  still  denied  them  by  others. 

One  day  in  New  York,  Dvorak  said  to  me,  "I  used  to  write  a  la 
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Mozart,  or  a  la  Schubert  or  Schumann,  but  now  I  am  myself."  This 
was  after  he  had  written  his  E  minor  Symphony  and  his  Quartet  and 
Quintet,  Op.  95  and  96.  The  man's  flow  of  musical  thought  was 
extraordinary.  Once  he  showed  me  the  sketch  for  his  'cello  Concerto 
(first  played  by  Victor  Herbert).  It  consisted  of  a  single  page  of 
music  paper  covered  closely  with  penciled  scrawls  evidently  dashed 
down  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  They  were  undecipherable  to  any- 
body but  himself.  At  another  time  he  said,  "To  get  ideas,  that  is  easy, 
but  what  you  do  with  them  is  the  thing." 

Perhaps  Dvorak's  closest  friend  among  the  musicians  in  New  York 
at  that  time  was  Anton  Seidl,  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra. I  shall  not  forget  Thursday,  December  14,  1893.  I  had  been 
having  a  lesson  in  orchestration  with  Dvorak  and  at  its  close  he  said 
in  his  usual  mixture  of  German  and  English,  "Komm  mit  mir  to 
Carnegie  Hall.  Seidl  is  going  to  rehearse  my  new  symphony."  It  was 
the  last  private  rehearsal.  There  was  no  one  in  Carnegie  Hall  except 
the  Orchestra,  Dvorak  and  myself.  With  wonderful  insight  and  sym- 
pathy Seidl  played  each  movement  without  a  break,  and  between  the 
movements  left  his  desk  and  came  to  the  back  of  the  hall  to  exchange 
a  few  brief  words  with  the  composer.  Dvorak  told  me  then  that  he  was 
hearing  his  symphony  played  for  the  first  time. 
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On  the  next  afternoon  at  the  first  public  performance,  Carnegie 
Hall  was  crowded  to  the  utmost.  At  the  close  of  the  Largo,  so  moving 
was  the  performance,  so  touched  to  the  heart  was  the  great  audience, 
that  in  the  boxes  filled  with  women  of  fashion  and  all  about  the  hall 
people  sat  with  the  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks.  Neither  before  nor 
since  have  I  seen  a  great  audience  so  profoundly  moved  by  absolute 
music.  At  the  close  of  the  movement  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  modest,  simple-hearted,  peasant  composer  was  persuaded 
with  difficulty  to  rise  and  acknowledge  the  ovation  given  him. 

This  Largo  with  its  haunting  English  horn  solo  is  the  outpouring 
of  Dvorak's  own  home  longing  with  something  of  the  loneliness  of 
far-off  prairie  horizons,  the  faint  memory  of  the  Red-man's  bygone 
days,  and  a  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Black-man  as  it  sings  in  his 
Spirituals. 

Dvorak  told  me  after  his  return  from  the  summer  spent  in  Spill- 
ville,  Iowa,  that  he  had  been  reading  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  and 
that  the  wide  stretching  prairies  of  the  mid-West  had  greatly  im- 
pressed him. 

The  last  time  I  saw  this  unspoilable  man  with  the  heart  of  a  child 
was  at  the  end  of  April,  1895,  when  over  at  Hoboken  he  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  him  back  to  his  beloved  Bohemia. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  minor,  "FROM  THE  NEW   WORLD," 

Op.  95 

By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born   at    Muhlhausen    (Nelahozeves)    near    Kralup,    Bohemia,    September    8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904 


The  Symphony  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho  Sveta")  was  composed  in 
America  in  the  years  1892  and  1893.  It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  December  15,  1893  Anton  Seidl  conducting.  There 
was  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  29  of  the 
same  year.  The  Symphony  was  published  in  1894  and  brought  forth  in  Vienna 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter  in  1895.  There  have  been  performances  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1895,  November  20,  1896, 
November  26,  1897,  October  26,  1900,  January  9,  1903,  October  14,  1904,  April  16, 
1909,  December  23,  1910,  January  24,  1913,  April  5,  1918,  March  26,  1920,  December 
20,  1929,  December  7,  1934,  and  October  14,  1938. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

When  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the 
principle  of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in 
America,  he  spoke  constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as 
certain  to  grow  from  its  folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general 
and  a  warm  response.  Collections,  examples  of  Negro  songs  and 
Indian  melodies,  were  shown  to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it 
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known  that  he  had  composed  a  symphony  and  entitled  it  "From  the 
New  World,"  there  was  naturally  a  sanguine  expectation  in  certain 
quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of  Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Sym- 
phony, performed  in  New  York  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought 
loud  applause.  Dvorak's  American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh, 
his  friend  at  the  Conservatory,  James  Huneker,  on  the  faculty,  and 
Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had 
pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his  perusal,  looked  eagerly 
to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the  new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in 
his  native  simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms 
with  a  special  coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research 
in  the  folk  music  of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles. 
The  Symphony  turned  out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as 
the  four   (then  in  publication)  which  had  preceded  it.*  Dvorak,  cor- 


*  The  symphonies  were  as  follows : 

No.  1  in  D  major,  Op.  60,  1880 

No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  70,  1885 

No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  76,  1887 

(Composed  in  1875  and  revised  in  this  year) 

No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  88,  1889 

No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  95,   1893. 

Four  symphonies  preceded  these:  two  (in  E-flat,  1873,  and  D  minor,  1874)  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  by  Simrock  (1912);  two  symphonies  of  Dvorak's  twenty-fourth  year 
(1865)   were  not  published. 
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dially  received  in  the  New  World  during  his  three  years'  stay  as 
teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in  a  land  whose  music,  like  its 
language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  whose  eagerness 
was  moderated  by  a  characteristic  clear-sightedness,  could  no  more 
than  point  to  a  "Scotch  snap"  (a  displaced  accent  characteristic  of 
Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement,  and  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Negro  spiritual  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  in  the 
lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  speculations  in  print  as  to 
whether  the  Symphony  was  "American"  in  letter  or  in  spirit;  whether 
in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from  the  American 
Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the  actual  inten- 
tions of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them.  Some  per- 
sisted in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in  the 
Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either 
Negro  melodies  or  Indian  music. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itself  to 
ashes.  The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and 
immaterial  the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes 
inquiry.  The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to 
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America  in  Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the 
eager  nineties.  The  "New  World"  Symphony  has  survived  on  its 
purely  musical  graces,  as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and 
most  brilliant  works. 

A  brief  review  of  the  old  controversy  is  of  objective  interest  as  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Symphony,  and  as  the  record  of  a  passing  con- 
vulsion in  the  preliminary  birthpangs  of  American  musical  conscious- 
ness. 

Dvorak  was  induced  to  visit  America  by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs. 
Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  to  direct  a  school  of  music,  the  "National  Con- 
servatory" in  New  York  City,  which  she  had  founded  six  years  before. 
The  salary  Dvorak  would  have  found  difficult  to  decline.  It  was  six 
times  what  he  received  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  would  enable 
him  to  compose  as  he  wished  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  in 
October,  1892,  that  the  composer  arrived  in  New  York.  At  first 
he  found  the  life  and  people  of  America  strange  and  bewildering, 
but  sensed  a  real  promise  in  what  he  defined  as  their  "capacity  for 
enthusiasm."  He  pointed  out  in  an  article  "Music  in  America,"  which 
he  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  that  this  limitless  enthusiasm, 
"also  called  'push,'  "  at  length  ceased  merely  to  annoy  him.  "Now  I 
like  it;  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  youthful  enthu- 
siasm and  eagerness  to  take  up  everything  is  the  best  promise  for 
music  in  America." 

Dvorak  made  three  books  of  sketches  for  the  Symphony,  which  have 
survived,  under  the  date,  in  his  own  writing,  December  19,  1892. 
Sketches  showing  the  outlines  of  the  slow  movement,  under  the  title 
"Legenda,"  bear  the  date  January  10,  1893.  The  sketches  for  the 
Scherzo  was  completed  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  Finale  by 
May  25.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  Dvorak  sought  seclusion  for  the 
scoring  of  his  new  work  in  an  environment  neither  of  Negroes  nor 
of  Indians,  neither  of  mountain  air  nor  sea  breezes.  His  choice  fell 
upon  a  small  community  of  people  of  his  own  race  and  language,  in 
the  farm  country  of  the  West  —  it  was  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the 
New  World  where  he  could  almost  have  imagined  himself  in  the 
rolling  meadowlands  of  his  own  country,  with  the  genial  country  folk 
which  were  his  own  kind  all  about  him.  The  town  was  Spillville  in 
northern  Iowa,  a  settlement  of  a  few  hundred  people,  mostly  Bohe- 
mians, who  cultivated  their  acres,  or  plied  their  Old  World  handi- 
craft in  the  making  of  quaint  clocks.  Dvorak  took  modest  quarters 
there  with  his  family,  was  befriended  by  numerous  neighbors,  played 
the  organ  in  the  Bohemian  church  as  St.  Wencelaus,  completed  his 
fair  copy,  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  and  string  quintet.  Musicians 
were  found  among  the  inhabitants  to  try  these  over. 
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Shortly  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  from  the 
manuscript  in  December,  the  composer  made  a  statement  for  publi- 
cation in  which  he  said:  "I  am  satisfied  that  the  future  music  of  this 
country  must  be  founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies. 
These  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  original  school  of  com- 
position to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  first  I  came  here, 
I  was  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled 
conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the 
soil.  They  are  American.  They  are  the  folk  songs  of  America,  and 
your  composers  must  turn  to  them.  All  the  great  musicians  have  bor- 
rowed from   the  songs  of   the   common   people." 

Naturally,  a  statement  such  as  this  just  before  the  first  disclosure 
of  a  symphony  entitled  "From  the  New  World,"  by  a  much  acclaimed 
composer,  aroused  very  specific  expectations.  When  the  excitements 
attendant  upon  the  first  performance  had  cleared  away,  it  became 
evident  even  to  those  who  would  have  liked  to  think  otherwise  that 
national  origins  in  the  music  were  predominantly  Bohemian. 

When  Dvorak  was  queried  by  his  bewildered  adherents  as  to  how 
far  he  had  gone  into  American  sources,  he  denied  having  used  any 
actual  melodies  in  his  work.  Yet  for  years  the  statement  persisted  in 
cropping  up  that  actual  American  melodies  had  been  used.  Karel 
Hofhneister  stated  in  his  biography  of  his  fellow-countryman  that  "a 
series  of  motives  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work  are  connected  with 
America.  This  thematic  material,  like  that  of  the  American  quartet 
and  quintet,  has  been  derived  or  imitated  from  Negro  and  Indian 
sources."  Wilhelm  Klatte,  the  German  analyst  of  the  score,  steered 
more  cautiously  upon  this  point,  but  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  Negro 
spirituals  by  speaking  of  the  "black  minstrels"  as  the  true  guardians 
of  folk  music  in  America.  The  notion  that  the  Symphony  contained 
Indian  themes  was  at  last  boiled  down  to  the  mere  fact  that  Dvorak 
spoke  to  Krehbiel  of  having  had  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  in  mind 
when  he  composed  the  Largo.  It  strongly  suggests  the  "Dumka,"  his 
favorite  name  for  a  nostalgic  slow  movement. 

The  following  analysis  is  quoted  from  the  programmes  of  the 
London  Promenade  concerts: 

"The  first  movement  opens  with  a  brief  introduction  (adagio,  E 
minor,  4-8)^  in  which  no  traces  of  the  popular  melody  are  discernible. 
The  lower  strings,  pianissimo,  give  out  an  initial  theme  to  which  flutes 
and  oboes  make  reply.  There  is  a  sudden  climax  ff,  in  which  a  brief 
figure  for  strings  is  responded  to  energetically  by  drums  and  horns.  A 
few  vigorous  detached  chords  for  full  orchestra  lead  up  to  the  Allegro 
molto,  the  principal  subject  of  which  is  stated  in  two  sections:  the  first 
allotted  to  horns  in  unison,  the  second  to  wood  wind.  The  theme  is 
syncopated  and  has  the  rhythm  of  the  'Scotch  snap,'  the  melody  being 
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also  founded  on  the  pentatonic  scale.  After  this  subject  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  basses  and  fully  elaborated,  the  flutes  and  oboes  intro- 
duce a  subsidiary  theme,  a  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  a  flattened 
seventh.  The  second  subject  proper  is  stated  by  the  flute,  'and  is,'  says 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  'no  doubt  derived  from  the  familiar  melody  "Swing 
low,  sweet  chariot."  '  It  is  accompanied  by  long-drawn  chords  ppp  in 
the  strings.  Afterwards  the  violins  take  up  the  melody,  but  its  develop- 
ment is  not  carried  to  any  great  length.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
working-out  the  second  subject  appears  as  a  piccolo  solo,  to  which  the 
oboes  reply  with  the  second  half  of  the  first  subject.  When  this  re- 
enters in  the  tonic  it  is  given  to  the  horns.  The  return  of  the  second 
theme  is  heard  in  the  oboe,  followed  by  an  emphatic  restatement 
by  the  trumpets.  There  is  an  immensely  vigorous  Coda,  based  mainly 
upon  the  first  subject. 

"Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  —  In  the  slow  movement  Dvorak  is  said  to 
have  been  partially  inspired  by  Longfellow's  'Hiawatha's  Wooing.'  It 
starts  with  four  very  soft  and  impressive  introductory  bars  for  clari- 
nets, bassoons,  and  brass.  The  principal  theme  —  a  romantic  and  lovely 
melody  —  is  given  out  by  cor  anglais  above  an  accompaniment  for 
muted  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  bars  in  the  wood 
wind,  succeeded  by  some  pianissimo  bars  for  strings  derived  from  the 
first  subject.  The  theme  itself  is  repeated  by  the  cor  anglais  and  then 
by  the  muted  horns,  after  which  we  arrive  at  a  somewhat  sudden 
transition  to  the  key  of  C-sharp  minor  and  a  section  headed  Un  poco 
piii  mosso.  A  brief  fresh  theme  is  now  given  to  flute  and  oboe,  but  it 
forms  merely  a  transition  to  the  second  subject,  heard  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  oboes  and  clarinets  over  a  pizzicato  bass.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  movement  the  first  theme  recurs  in  its  original  form 
on  the  cor  anglais;  the  melancholy  introductory  chords  are  also  heard 
again,  and  then  the  Largo  dies  away  in  a  pianissimo  ascending  passage 
for  strings,  followed  by  a  chord  for  the  basses. 

"The  Scherzo  (Molto  vivace,  3-4)  begins  with  some  preliminary  bars 
anticipating  the  first  theme,  which  is  announced  by  the  flutes  and 
oboes,  and  is  much  used  in  imitation.  The  second  subject  (poco  sos- 
tenuto)  is  allotted  to  the  same  instruments  as  the  first,  and  is  more 
placid  and  cantabile  in  character.  The  Trio  starts  with  an  animated 
theme  for  the  wind,  to  which  succeeds  one  for  strings  in  E  minor.  The 
Scherzo  is  repeated,  and  in  the  Coda  we  shall  notice  an  allusion  to 
the  opening  subject  of  the  first  movement. 

"Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4.  —  The  Finale  has  nine  introduc- 
tory bars,  after  which  horns  and  trumpets  give  out  the  chief  theme, 
in  which  we  again  hear  the  characteristic  flattened  seventh.  The  rest 
of  the  orchestra  accompany  with  staccato  chords.  This  broad  and  fiery 
theme  is  elaborated  by  the  strings  and  the  full  orchestra.  The  second 
subject  is  introduced  by  the  clarinets.  In  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment section  reference  is  made  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  first 
movement,  the  melody  for  cor  anglais  in  the  Largo,  and  the  opening 
theme  of  the  Scherzo.  The  Coda  brings  into  combination  the  leading 
theme  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  movements." 
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Aaron  Richmond,  in  association  with 
S.  Hurok,  presents  the 
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THURS.  EVE.  —  Vienna-1814,  Labyrinth,  Magic  Swan 

PRI.  EVE.  —  Sylphides,  New  Yorker,  Beau  Danube 

SAT.  MAT.  —  Nutcracker,  Capriccio  Espagnole,  Magic  Swan 

SAT.  EVE.  —  Saratoga,  Gaite"  Parisienne,  Scheherazade  (Baldwin  Piano) 

TICKETS  at  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  NOW  for 

MARIAN     ANDERSON 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  9,  at  3.30 


(Steinway  Piano) 


RACHMANINOFF 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  16,  at  3.30 


(Steinway  Piano) 


TICKETS  at  JORDAN  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  NOW  for 

PATRICIA 
T  R  A  V  E  R  S 

Violinist 

Recalled  by  her  appearance  in 

Paramount's 

"There's  Magic  in  Music" 

Thurs.  Eve.,  Nov.  13,  Jordan  Hall 
Tickets  NOW:  $1.65,$1.10,55c 

Baldwin   Piano 

Miss  Travers  has  appeared  as  solo- 
ist with  the  leading  Symphony  Or- 
chestras of  the  country  including  the 
N.Y.  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, Detroit  Symphony.  Olin 
Downes  wrote  of  her  :  "She  has  in  an 
exceptional    degree    virtuoso    blood." 


ANGN  A 
ENTERS 

Celebrated  Dance  Mime 
Two  Programs    -    New  Numbers 

FRI.  EVE.,  &  SAT.  MAT., 
NOV.  14  &  15 
JORDAN  HALL 

(Baldwin  Piano) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTX-TWO 


Fifth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  7,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  8,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.     Largo:   Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro:   Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Presto 

Lourie "Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No.  2 

(First  performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non   troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS 

70  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
WHEELER  BECKETT,  Conductor 

Second  Concert — November  5,  at  3.30 


Overture,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"    Nicolai 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique"   Tchaikovsky 

''Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods"   Strauss 

"Finlandia"     .Sibelius 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In  New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

■ . 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 
Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

iU/2  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,    BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  F£lix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  &*£.  Ha^LoWeu"*0™ 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore    8258,    AspinwaU   7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 


FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under   Richard   Strauss,    Franz   Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorft 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
*45  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 
Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,   BROOKLINE 
Aspinwall  7750 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace..  Brookline 
Beacon  3985 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.   A.    De  Wolfe   Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 
(^afrekart  has  no  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  be  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc. 

BOYLSTON  STREET, 
BOSTON 


<»^l     HALL-MARh  OF  GRACIOUS  LIVING 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibit 
The  New   Undertass 


EXHIBIT 

(Reprinted  from  the  programme  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  November  4.  This  exhibit  is  on 
view  in  the  First  Balcony  Gallery.) 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  privi- 
lege for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to 
prepare  this  little  exhibition  for  the 
meeting  of  the  "Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony."  Boston  has  many  institu- 
tions of  which  it  is  proud.  None  is  more 
worthy  of  pride  than  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Its  long  history  and  brilliant  per- 
formance have  made  the  city  famous 
throughout  the  land.  We,  in  the  Mu- 
seum, share  enthusiastically  this  admi- 
ration for  our  great  sister  institution, 
and  we  offer  the  exhibition  in  the 
modest  hope  and  belief  that  she  cher- 
ishes toward  us  something  of  the  feeling 
that  we  have  for  her. 

G.  H.  Edgell,  Director. 

It  was  in  Paris  in  the  1890's  that 
Debussy  brought  out  his  "L'apres-midi 
d'un  Faune"  and  the  Opera  flourished, 
and  many  noteworthy  musical  events 
were  recorded.  Below  this,  and  some- 
what more  spontaneous  in  its  gayety, 
we  have  the  more  incidental,  popular 
entertainment,  and  here  those  who  may 
remember  will  find  a  faithful  and  true 
reflection  of  the  atmosphere  when  Paris 
was  a  far  happier  city.  It  is  with  this 
nostalgic  mood  that  the  present  exhibi- 
tion of  lithograph  posters  was  gathered. 

Jules  Cheret,  perhaps  more  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  seems  able  to 
present  this  era,  and  though  he  did  not 
reach  the  artistic  heights  of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  (a  few  of  whose  choice  works 
are  shown  here  also),  he  has  that  au- 
thentic period  flavor  without  which  lesser 
work  becomes  merely  potpourri.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  great  craftsman,  and 
has  been  called  the  creator  of  the 
French  illustrated  poster. 

If  this  be  true,  Toulouse-Lautrec  is 
certainly  the  master  of  this  art.  Few 
persons,  before  or  since,  were  able  to 
impart  into  posters  such  telling  sweep 
of  simple  design,  masked  gayety,  or 
brittle  satirization.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  this  was  commercial  work,  set  up 
to  catch  the  swift  glance  and  impart  its 


fur  aristocrats 

At  a  time  when  beauty  com- 
bined with  quality  never 
meant  more  in  sound  invest- 
ment, we  present  furs  of  our 
traditional  dependableness 
at  prices  that  spell  thrift. 
Furs  range  in  price  from 
lapin  (rabbit)  at  #79  to 
regal   mink  at  $2800. 

Stearns 
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ALL  OUT 
FOR   PLAID 

Magnificent  coat  original 
crossed  with  plaid  .  .  .  in- 
comparable John  Barr  plaid 
out  of  Britain.  Defiant  red 
and  black,  haze  of  heather 
blue  and  pink,  or  sere  Au- 
tumn rusts  and  browns. 

79.90 

In  Misses'  Sizes 


• 


full  message  with  little  delay.  The  rea- 
son that  these  now  coveted  prints  merit 
close  and  affectionate  study  is  a  tribute 
to  the  artistic  skill  in  lithography  of  the 
men  who  worked  in  Paris  at  this  time. 

Then,  too,  the  very  nature  of  the 
medium  was  well  adapted  to  the  type 
of  expression.  Lithography,  where  the  ar- 
tist draws  directly  on  the  flat  stone  with 
thick  crayon  strokes,  and  where  many 
colors  can  be  used  in  the  printing,  gives 
breadth  and  variety  and  a  certain  fresh- 
ness to  the  finished  print.  Many  copies 
may  be  made,  all  of  them,  in  essence, 
originals.  This  popularized  still  further 
an  already  expanding  circulation  among 
the  people. 

This  exhibition  has  been  selected 
from  the  best  available  items,  not  stray- 
ing too  far,  if  at  all,  from  the  musical 
theme.  In  addition  to  the  Cheret  post- 
ers, there  is  one  of  his  original  draw- 
ings. The  Lautrecs  are  famous  and 
familiar  subjects,  and  the  single  Manet 
"Polichinelle"  is  one  of  his  most  de- 
lightful prints,  included  for  that  rea- 
son, though  it  is  earlier  in  date. 

So  much  of  the  flavor  of  the  Paris  of 
the  90's  survived  even  into  the  1930's 
that  one  can  feel  strongly  the  convic- 
tion that  the  vigor  of  her  culture  and 
the  charm  of  her  arts  may  well  flourish 
beyond  her  latest  misfortunes,  one  of 
a  series  that  have  interrupted,  but  never 
ended,  her  progress  through  nine 
centuries. 

William  Germain  Dooley. 


THE   NEW   UNDERPASS 

King's  Handbook  of  Boston  —  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated  in  1883  said  of  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  "in  the  newer  portion  of 
Back-Bay  District,"  that  it  "is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  ways,  and  is 
to  be  adorned  according  to  generous 
and  attractive  plans."  During  the  inter- 
vening sixty  years  that  prophecy  has 
been  coming  to  pass.  The  new  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  subway,  the  widened  and 
repaved  avenue,  and  the  recently 
opened  vehicular  underpass  in  front  of 
Symphony  Hall,  make  this  thorough- 
fare one  of  Boston's  best.  Since  1877, 
when  Trinity  Church  was  built,  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  has  become  a  street  of 
stately  buildings;  the  erection  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  1900  gave  significant 
impetus  to  the  development  of  this 
avenue.  The  new  home  of  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  235) 
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OUR  BACK  BAY  BRANCH,  located 
in  the  Uptown  shopping  district,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  you  to  transact  your  banking  affairs. 
Here,  both  banking  and  safe  deposit  facilities, 
including  spacious  vaults  for  silver  storage,  are 
combined  in  pleasant  surroundings — in  a  build- 
ing especially  designed  and  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  customers. 


9ffe 

New  England  Trust  Company 

DEVONSHIRE    and   MILK    STREETS 
BACK  BAY  BRANCH    :    99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 

Member  federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  1,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17     COURT    STREET,    BOSTON 

•    T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chai?'?nan  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Fifth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  7,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  8,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo:   Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 


Lourie "Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No.  2 

(First  performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non   troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro   giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


This  programme  will   end  about  4:25   on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JMPRD7* 

HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

"/I  ^neaburuf  oj  Qilbetit 
and  SuJJUu&n" 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and. Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  102 
(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The   symphony   is  scored  for   two   flutes,   two  oboes,   two   bassoons,   two   horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  perfoimance  at  these  concerts  was  on  December  16,  1938. 

'TpHis  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
■*■  second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impressario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:   "New  Grand  Overture    (Symphony)," 


LYRIC  FANCIES 

Collections    of    favorite    songs 
by  leading  American  composers 


SIX  BOOKS 

High  Voice 

Vol.  I  — Vol.  II 

Medium  Voice 

Vol.  I  — Vol.  II 

Low  Voice 

Vol.  I  — Vol.  II 

• 

Each  book 

$1.25  net 


including  — 

MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 
GENA  BRANSCOMBE 
G.  W.  CHADWICK 

H.  CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 
MABEL   DANIELS 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 

HENRY    HADLEY 
MARGARET  RUTHVEN  LANG 
FRANK  LYNES 

EDWARD  MacDOWELL 
JOHN  W.   METCALF 

MARY  TURNER  SALTER 
WARD-STEPHENS 

and  many  others 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 
Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather 
barren  means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance 
the  exposition.  "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's 
recapitulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 


*  It  was  not  until   1817  that  the  programmes   of  the  London  Philharmonic   Society  identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key. 
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<iA  New  Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2,000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal." 
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side  table  and  center  section  completes  a  breakfast  table 

COURTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81     NEWBURY    STREET    ♦    BOSTON,     MASS. 
Telephone  KENmore  8881-8882 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee    is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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KORMTCHAIA,"  Symphony  No.  2 
By  Arthur  Vincent  Lourie 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  May    14,   1892 


This  symphony,  here  performed  from  the  manuscript  for  the  first  time,  bears 
the  date,  "Paris,  June,   1939." 

It  is  scored  for  four  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  six  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
triangle,  celesta,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

Arthur  Lourie  (otherwise  known,  by  phonetical  spelling,  as 
l  "Lurye"),  dweller  in  rare  musical  byways,  tireless  seeker  in  his 
many  writings  after  the  aesthetic  verities,  once  an  ultra-radical  of 
exotic  dalliance  and  now  a  "believer"  of  the  severest  sort,  is  a  per- 
sonality to  pique  curiosity.  He  is  known  here  by  his  "Sonate  Litur- 
gique"  for  small  wind  orchestra  and  alto  voices,  based  on  the  for- 
mula of  early  plain  song,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on 
January  2,  1931.  The  "Sinfonia  Dialectica"  was  performed  December 
1,  1933.  His  book,  "Serge  Koussevitzky  and  his  Epoch"  was  published 
in  1931. 

Mr.  Lourie  states  that  he  composed  his  Second  Symphony  in  Paris 
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in  1939  and  completed  it  just  before  the  war.  Under  the  title 
Kormtchaia  on  the  score  of  this  symphony  is  inscribed  the  motto, 
"Ricordati  che  vivi,  e  cammina!"  The  words,  so  the  composer  tells 
us,  were  written  by  Michelangelo  for  his  "Moses."*  They  could  be 
translated,  "Remember  that  thou  livest,  and  go  thy  way!"  He  explains 
the  symbolical  word  of  the  title  as  follows:  "The  word  'Kormtchaia,' 
which  is  taken  from  a  Greek  liturgical  verse  in  which  Mary  is  hailed 
as  the  'guiding  mother,'  is  a  very  old  Russian  folk-term  endowed  with 
several  subtle  meanings:  It  mean  '  the  steersman,'  'the  pilot';  and  it 
stands  for  the  lode-star.  It  is  also,  in  a  figurative  sense,  a  designation 
of  Mother  Russia  herself. 

"The  link  between  the  title  of  the  symphony  and  the  quotation 
from  Michelangelo  lies  in  the  words  'guide'  and  'go.'  The  influence 
of  these  ideas  on  the  musical  form  of  the  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
'Tempo  di  Marcia'  ('go')  and  the  various  ostinati  ('guide')  as  well  as 
in  the  'rock-like'  masses  of  its  sonorities." 

The  composer  adds  that  the  symphony  has  no  programme,  and  that 
the  title  and  the  quotation  have  only  a  general  significance. 

The  symphony  is  in  ten  sections,  closely  connected.  An  analysis 
written  by  Fred  Goldbeck  at  Perpignan,  France,  last  May,  is  here 
quoted  in  abbreviated  form. 

*  Yet  no  inscription  appears  upon  that  monument. 


—AND  WITH  IT  A  NEW  TWEED  SUIT  THAT  REFLECTS 
THE  YOUTHFUL,  FORWARD-LOOKING  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  OUR  STORE  — EACH  SUIT  IS  IMPECCABLY 
MAN  TAILORED  OF  AN  UNUSUALLY  FINE  TWEED- 
EACH   HAS   DELIGHTFULLY  UNEXPECTED  TOUCHES— 
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I.  Moderato.  "The  passage  with  which  Mr.  Lourie  introduces  his 
Second  Symphony  [after  the  opening  chord]  is  scarcely  a  theme,  not 
even  a  motive.  It  is  neither  joyous  nor  sad  nor  evocative  of  any 
picture.  It  is  impersonal,  like  an  old  liturgical  chant.  Yet  from  the 
barely  sketched  profile  there  emerges  an  accent  of  magic  incantation 
and  fascination,  of  things  at  once  simple  and  strange."  The  writer 
compares  the  arpeggio  chords  here  encountered  to  a  footprint  which 
may  be  measured  for  the  identification  of  the  composer's  manner  of 
procedure.  It  consists  of  intervals  of  the  second,  fourth  and  minor 
third.  Another  characteristic  element  is  the  rhythmic  repetition  of  a 
note,  immediately  following.  The  result  is  like  a  mosaic,  which  at- 
tains its  integration  from  the  uniformity  of  its  elements  rather  than 
from  any  structural  design. 

"This  symphony  will  therefore  be  a  symphony  in  'seconds,  fourths 
and  thirds,'  just  as  other  symphonies  can  be  named  as  in  'D  major' 
or  'F  minor.'  The  symphony  appears  as  a  series  of  variations  not  on 
the  theme  but  on  the  'intonation  of  intervals,'  and  the  variations 
will  be  modulated  and  cadenced,  not  by  the  'natural'  play  of  'domi- 
nants and  tonics,'  manifest  or  latent,  but  by  a  harmonic  mechanism 
very  different  and  very  novel,  based  on  unaccustomed  use  of  disso- 
nances. The  function  of  these  dissonances  is  neither  to  'spice'  nor  fix 
the  tonality  in  the  classical  manner.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  'false 
bass'  or  other  apparently  foreign  additions  to  the  tonal  environment, 
becoming  a  'contrasting  background'  against  which  the  melody  stands 
with  greater  precision. 


Our  New  Downtown  Store 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  us  at  our  new  location,  144  Tremont  Street, 
between  Temple  Place  and  West  Street,  two  doors  south  of  R.  H.  Stearns, 
and  just  a  few  steps  from  the  Temple  Place  entrance  to  the  Park  Street 
subway.  We  are  proud  of  our  new  store  and  we  believe  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  unusually  distinctive,  attractive  and  well-appointed. 

S.    S.    PIERCE    CO.,    Boston 
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"As  to  the  planning  of  the  ensemble  of  the  work,  the  suppression  of 
the  usual  pivots  of  the  harmonic  foundation,  tonic  and  dominant, 
suffices  to  exclude  recourse  to  the  habitual  shape:  How  could  you 
establish  the  classico-romantic  plan  of  a  symphony,  based  entirely 
on  the  relation  of  fifths,  in  a  music  which  considers  these  intervals 
with  suspicion  and  distrust?  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  'exposition,' 
no  'second  theme,'  etc.,  none  of  those  developments  in  which  the 
complications  pile  atop  one  another,  as  so  many  rose  windows  and 
pointed  arches.  There  can  be  no  symphonic  cathedral  —  only  varia- 
tions: panels  of  a  great  and  solemn  mosaic." 

II.  L'  istesso  tempo.  "The  first  variation  is  again  in  an  atmosphere 
of  introduction  (the  fourths,  seconds  and  thirds).  The  motive  of  a 
tetrachord  is  used  to  suggest  a  cortege,  together  with  a  motive  for 
the  trumpet  on  repeated  notes,  alternately  backed  by  thirds  and 
fourths." 

III.  Ostinato  I,  quasi  fantastico.  "A  fantasia  on  the  third  (as  the 
composers  of  the  Renaissance  called  it),  or  rather,  a  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  is  formed  by  superimposing  three  minor  thirds. 
The  chord  is  as  fleeting  as  the  play  of  a  magic  lantern  on  the  pleats 
of  a  soft  curtain,  which  the  dissonant  and  chromatic  'ostinato'  of  the 
bass  could  be  called." 

IV.  Tempo  mosso  di  marcia  meno  mosso  recitando  ma  non  rubato. 
"After  this  interlude,  the  movement  of  the  cortege  is  announced  in 
the  first  variation,  takes  shape  over  a  recurring  rhythm.  The  cortege 
slackens  and  allows  the  'theme'  of  the  symphony  to  be  heard.  Thus, 
(contrary  to  the  conventional  process,  which  'exposes'  the  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  a  symphony,  together  with  developments  of  all  sorts) 
here  the  theme  is  the  point  of  arrival  and  of  full  expansion  of  the 
elements  of  the  primary  intonation,  like  a  painting  completed  after 
a  series  of  preliminary  sketches." 

V.  Ostinato  II,  in  tempo  di  marcia.  "This  variation  combines  the 
atmosphere  of  III  with  the  rhythm  of  IV." 

VI.  Presto,  in  tempo  appassionato.  "The  motive  is  exactly  derived 
from  II." 

VII.  Tempo  primo.  "On  this  variation,  the  central  panel  of 
the  symphony  comes  to  an  end.  The  symphony  continues  at  a  tenser 
pace,  resuming  the  tempo  di  marcia  and  the  recitando  from  IV  and  V." 

VIII.  Introduzione  del  finale:  Tempo  di  cavatina.  "A  very  simple 
page  of  meditative  character  leads  into  the  Finale:  Allegro,  IX.  In 
the  preceding  movements,  the  principal  motives  stood  out  above  a 
harmonic  accompaniment.  This  Finale  has  a  much  more  polyphonic 
appearance,  while  the  function  of  the  dissonances  is  maintained." 

X.  Postlude:  Arioso,  poi  Ostinato  HI.  "The  end  of  the  symphony 
brings  back  the  'intoning'  atmosphere  of  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
character  of  tension  and  contemplation,  and  with  more  lyrical  accents, 
like  those  of  a  hymn.  The  last  'ostinato'  is  characterized  by  its 
chromaticism." 


Lourie's  keen  intellectualism  will  be  traced  to  his  Jewish  descent, 
just  as  his  preoccupation  with  early  church  ritual  music  will  be  at- 
tributed  to   a   strong   Roman   Catholic   tradition   in   his   family.   As 
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a  young  man  in  Leningrad,  Lourie,  according  to  Leonid  Sabaneyeff 
("Modern  Russian  Composers")  "was  once  an  active  member  of  the 
Bohemian  literary  and  artistic  association,  prominent  and  non- 
prominent  Russian  poets,  painters  and  musicians  who,  as  all  from 
St.  Petersburg  well  remember,  gathered  around  the  'Stray  Dog,' 
the  Montmartre  of  the  northern  capital.  A  decadent  and  neo-im- 
pressionist,  a  seeker  of  new  sonorities,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  'ultra- 
chromatic'  music  with  quarter  tones,  Lourie  was  really  a  clever, 
educated  and  deeply  skeptical  man.  Like  all  skeptics,  a  typical  esthete 
in  his  convictions,  he  was  a  lover  of  subtle  paradoxes  and  a  friend 
of  the  poet,  Block." 

Through  the  first  years  of  the  war  "The  Stray  Dog"  persisted,  and 
the  revolution  brought  the  radical  artist  under  political  approval. 
By  this  turn  of  fortune,  Lourie  found  himself  "Musical  Commissar 
of  the  Department  of  Education"  under  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Lourie  was  now  in  the  curious  position  of  controlling  the  publica- 
tion of  new  music,  whether  his  own  or  another's,  subject  however  to 
a  limited  budget,  and  scarcity  of  paper  for  printing.  If  "by  duty 
of  office"  he  had  to  sign  unpleasant  warrants  for  confiscation  of 
pianos  owned  by  the  bourgeoisie,  with  the  same  pen  he  could  re- 
store the  property  to  their  owners  as  "tools  of  production." 
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Human  skill  can  build  no  finer  piano 
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"It  must  be  stated  in  all  fairness,"  says  Sabaneyeff,  "that  he 
managed,  during  those  times  so  trying  to  the  art  of  music,  to  save 
many  musical  values  and  to  defend  with  diplomatic  adroitness  the 
interests  of  'left  wing  art,'  so  dear  to  him  personally.  In  this  turbu- 
lent period,  he  wrote  many  compositions  in  which  his  paradoxical 
and  subtle  and  skeptical  mind  rather  than  his  musical  gifts  found 
expression.  Too  brainy  for  his  talent,  he  rationalised  his  creative 
work.  An  extreme  modernist  at  that  time,  he  held  a  position  at  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  Russian  composers.  Perhaps  the  culminating 
point  of  this  skeptical  radicalism  is  his  'Forms  in  the  Air,'*  a  com- 
position which  can  with  difficulty  be  classed  in  any  definite  field  of 
art.  It  possesses  more  points  of  contact  with  typographical  art  and 
engravings  than  with  music.  Sundry  lines  of  notes  interweave  in 
this  composition  to  form  a  complex  graphical  design  in  which,  per- 
haps, is  contained  the  artistic  task  that  the  author  set  himself." 

Lourie  went  to  Paris  in  1923  and  long  remained  there,  cultivating 
and  propounding  religious  views  which  would  have  severed  him  auto- 
matically from  his  Russian  office,  had  that  break  not  already  been 
made.  His  name  is  unmentioned  in  print,  nor  does  it  exist,  so  far  as 
present  Russia  is  concerned. 


*  Subtitled   "Sound-Script,"    and   dedicated  to   Pablo   Picasso. 
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Like  his  confrere  Stravinsky,  Lourie  veered  in  the  twenties  toward 
eighteenth-century  form,  as  his  piano  Toccata  shows.  He  did  not 
linger  in  "neo-classicism,"  however,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  has  lived 
to  expose  its  frailties.  Also  like  Stravinsky,  but  this  time  in  advance 
of  him,  Lourie  turned  to  religious  subjects.* 

Completely  converted  to  asceticism,  he  put  off  the  fleshly  exquises 
of  ultra-chromatics  for  the  black-and-white  diatonic  austerities  of 
Ambrosian  or  Gregorian  modes.  His  "Sonate  Liturgique"  and  "Con- 
certo Spirituale"  are  severity  itself. 

Lourie  looks  to  a  rebirth  of  the  true  spirit  of  melody  as  the  only 
salvation  of  present  musical  tendencies.  In  his  article  "An  Inquiry 
into  Melody"  (Modern  Music,  December,  1929),  he  states  that  melody, 
the  touchstone  of  all  music,  held  its  proper  domination  in  the  last 
century,  but  in  this  one  has  been  buried  under  complexities  of  har- 
mony and  rhythm.  When  a  modern  composer  attempts  to  use  a 
melody,  he  does  so  not  from  a  genuine  impulse  of  song,  which  is 
the  birthright  of  true  music,  but  under  a  conscious  effort   towards 


*  The  "Sonate  Liturgique"  is  dated  1928;  Stravinsky's  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  1930.  The 
turning  of  these  two  Russians  to  religious  mysticism  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence.  There 
is  indication  of  a  recurring  Slavic  trait  in  the  curious  imaginings  of  Oboukoff,  the  theosophic 
dreams  of  Scriabin,  and,  still  further  back,  the  sudden  "conversion"  of  Balakireff  in  1872 
(interestingly  described  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  in   "My  Musical  Life"). 
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"stylization,"  or  "methodological  constructivism."  Composers  have 
been  even  ashamed  to  be  caught  writing  an  obviously  melodic  phrase. 
"I  believe  that  this  sense  of  shame  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  melody  (any  melody)  is  apt  to  reveal  some  intimate  truth,  the 
genuine  psychological  and  spiritual  substance  of  its  maker.  Melody 
discloses  the  nature  of  the  subject,  not  the  object." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Crisis  in  Form"  (Modern  Music,  May,  1931), 
Lourie,  with  his  usual  passion  for  category,  outlines  the  musical 
movements  of  this  century,  up  to  the  present.  No  names  are  men- 
tioned, but  the  shadow  of  Stravinsky  hovers  over  all,  and  the  writer's 
personal  creed  is  easily  implied.  The  incorrigible  analyst  seems  to 
possess  the  unique  ability  to  observe  and  comment  upon  his  own 
soul's  growth  with  the  clear  perspective  of  scientific  detachment. 

Integrated  German  classicism,  he  reminds  us,  reached  its  end  in 
Brahms,  after  which,  as  regards  musical  importance,  "Paris  usurped 
the  dominant  position  of  Berlin."  In  other  words,  impressionism 
ruled  the  musical  world,  a  trend  for  which  Lourie  evidently  has  no 
natural  artist's  liking.  If  he  was  touched  by  impressionism  back  in 
the  days  when  the  "Stray  Dog"  entertained  Debussy,  he  now  re- 
pents his  folly.  "Impressionism  is  by  its  very  nature  un-dialectic,  a 
denial    of   the   essential    quality   of   instrumental    music."    Germany, 
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led  into  the  rnire  of  "undialectic"  romanticism  by  Wagner,  was 
helped  out  again  by  a  new  integrating  impetus  in  Russian  music. 
Still,  the  problem  remained  unsolved;  the  French  and  German  cul- 
tures remained  (and  still  remain)  irreconcilable.  Meanwhile,  French 
impressionism  overdid  itself.  Basing  all  on  harmony,  it  "atrophied 
live  polyphony"  into  "harmonic  verticalities,"  "brought  rhythm  into 
a  state  of  complete  paralysis,"  and  "shunted  music  up  an  obvious 
blind  alley." 

Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  "Polyphony  at  any  cost"  was 
the  new  slogan,  and  rhythm,  suddenly  freed,  expanded  into  com- 
plexities where  bar  lines  and  metres  were  no  longer  distinguishable.* 
Then  "musical  art  reached  the  peak  of  poly  tonal  and  polyrhythmical 
form."  The  elaborate  technic  was  cast  aside,  and  "neo-classicism" 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  There  was  universal  "disarmament" 
among  composers  who  "without  need  of  a  single  conference"  or  signed 
covenant,  scrapped  all  their  modern  apparatus.  This  disarmament, 
however,  "will  not  lead  to  a  lasting  peace."  The  new  movement  soon 
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Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


(November  10  to  November  29) 
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appeared  to  have  been  simply  a  "craving  for  a  new  equilibrium  of 
form,"  an  "epigonism"  and  a  "parasitic  dependence  upon  the  past." 
The  fruits  of  neo-classicism  have  proved  for  the  most  part  barren, 
and  wry  in  the  mouth.  Still,  the  movement  may  have  a  future.  "After 
it  dies,  a  new  form  will  grow  up  from  a  seed  dropped  during  this 
period." 

Form,  Lourie  concludes,  has  been  given  too  much  attention,  at 
the  expense  of  content.  "What  are  the  springs  beneath  the  herd-like 
tendency  to  create  an  irreproachable  but  shallow  form?  The  prin- 
cipal cause  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  the  spirit  of  music  and  the  wreck  of 
humanistic  culture.  Art  has  become  the  expression  of  that  mechaniza- 
tion of  life  which  has  gripped  the  world."  Salvation  lies  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  this  fetish,  and  the  refolding  of  spiritual  forces.  "New 
form  will  be  born  only  when  it  is  organically  necessary,  not  by  arti- 
fice —  without  any  prescriptions  or  repetitions  of  the  past,  but  ex- 
clusively in  that  singular  comprehension  of  the  world  which  alone 
distinguishes  a  real  artist  from  an  artisan.  For  those  who  think  in 
this  fashion  the  world  is  not  something  given  and  fixed  once  and 
forever,  but  is  created  anew  in  every  moment  of  its  existence." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
1941  Season 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  music  school  opened  in  1940  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass., 
directed  by  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  a  most  successful  second 
season,  July  6  to  August  17,  1941.  The  students  numbered  338, 
selected  from  796  applicants.  The  variety,  intensity,  and  high  quality 
of  the  work  have  impressed  all  those  who  observed  the  school  in 
operation  and  since  the  close  of  the  session  appreciative  and  en- 
thusiastic letters  have  poured  into  the  office  of  The  Berkshire  Music 
Center  from  students  grateful  for  their  summer's  experience. 

ACTIVITIES 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  class  in  Orchestral  Conducting  had  six  active 
members,  selected  from  83  applicants.  These  young  conductors  studied 
privately  with  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conducted  the  Advanced  Orchestra 
at  rehearsals  and  concerts  and  attended  Mr.  Stanley  Chappie's  classes 
in  score  analysis.  There  were  48  auditors  of  the  Conducting  class 
who  observed  the  rehearsals  and  attended  Mr.  Chappie's  Analysis 
classes. 
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The  Choral  Conducting  classes  of  Mr.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Ross  had  15  and  12  members  respectively.  The  choral  con- 
ductors also  sang  in  the  chorus  which  performed  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis  and  many  of  them  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Culture. 

The  Advanced  Orchestra  had  89  members,  selected  from  355  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  auditions  held  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Rochester,  Cleveland,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati. 
The  orchestra  had  full  rehearsals,  three  hours  or  longer,  four  days 
a  week  and  sectional  and  individual  coaching  with  faculty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  one  day  a  week.  The  orchestra 
gave  five  regular  weekly  concerts,  gave  part  of  the  programme  at 
the  concert  dedicating  the  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall  and  took  part 
in  the  Gala  Benefit  for  the  United  Service  Organizations  and  British 
War  Relief.  Its  concerts  presented  ambitious  programmes  as  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  representative  compositions  played:  Mozart's 
"Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  and  Symphony  in  G  minor  and  two 
movements  of  Liszt's  "Faust"  Symphony,  conducted  by  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky;  "An  American  Festival  Overture"  by  William  Schuman, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein;  two  movements  of  Symphony  No.  2 
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in  B  minor  by  Borodin,  conducted  by  Walter  Hendl;  "Petrouchka" 
by  Stravinsky,  conducted  by  Thor  Johnson;  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  conducted  by  Richard  Duncan;  "Don  Juan"  by 
Strauss,  conducted  by  Richard  Korn;  the  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 
by  Bach,  conducted  by  Robert  Whitney. 

Of  the  students  116  participated  in  various  Chamber  Music  groups 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  faculty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Five  chamber  music  concerts 
were  given  by  the  most  advanced  of  these  groups.  The  varied  and 
interesting  programmes  included  such  masterworks  as  the  following: 
Schubert's  String  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  163;  Hindemith's  Quintet 
for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  French  Horn  and  Bassoon;  the  Debussy 
String  Quartet;  the  Faure  Piano  Quintet  in  C  minor;  the  Mozart 
Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings;  the  Pierne  Variations  and  Finale 
for  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello  and  Harp;  and  a  Sextet  for  Wind  In- 
struments by  Bias  Galindo,  a  young  Mexican  composer,  a  member 
of  Mr.  Aaron  Copland's  composition  class. 

The  two  classes  in  Advanced  Composition  under  Mr.  Aaron 
Copland  and  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith  had  8  members  each.  These  16  com- 
posers were  selected  from  46  applications  on  the  basis  of  manuscripts 
submitted. 
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The  Opera  Department,  under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Boris  Goldovsky,  had  19  active  members  and  19  auditors,  selected 
from  172  applicants.  Auditions  were  held  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland.  This  department  gave  performances  of  scenes 
from  various  operas  such  as  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute";  Verdi's  "Ballo 
in  Maschera";  Lortzing's  "Czar  and  Carpenter"  and  Wagner's 
"Tannhauser."  The  principal  accomplishment  of  the  opera  group, 
however,  consisted  of  two  performances  with  different  casts  of  Mozart's 
"Cosi  Fan  Tutte,"  in  English,  with  stage  settings  by  auditing  mem- 
bers of  the  group  under  the  training  of  Mr.  Richard  Rychtarik,  and 
with  an  orchestra  of  members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Boris  Goldovsky. 

The  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  was  the  largest  department 
with  169  regular  members  and  12  members  of  other  departments  who 
participated  extensively  in  the  Music  and  Culture  activities.  The 
chorus  of  this  department  had  109  regular  members  and  75  special 
members  from  other  departments  and  13  recruits  from  the  choruses 
of  Harvard,  Radcliffe  and  the  Schola  Cantorum.  This  chorus  sang  in 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis"  under  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  at  a  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  concert.  This  department 
also  had  an  orchestra  of  42  members,  which  rehearsed  four  days  a 
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week  and  had  sectional  and  individual  coaching  by  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  faculty  members. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  gave 
lecture  performances  of  music  studied  during  the  week  in  the  Survey 
of  Choral  and  Instrumental  Music  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith.  On  these  occasions 
Mr.  Olin  Downes  gave  very  interesting  talks,  relating  the  music 
studied  to  the  cultural  and  historical  background  of  the  various 
periods  covered.  Members  of  this  department  also  participated  in  the 
Chamber  Music  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  the  students  attended  lec- 
tures Wednesday  evenings  by  Mr.  Aaron  Copland  on  the  music  per- 
formed by  the  Advanced  Orchestra  at  its  concerts.  Special  lectures 
were  also  given  by  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison  on  "Music  in  a  Democ- 
racy," by  Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith  on  "Latin-American  Music," 
by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  on  "The  American  Musician  and  Modern 
Society,"  and  by  Boris  Goldovsky  on  "Tempo  and  Its  Problems." 
The  students  also  attended  certain  rehearsals  and  all  nine  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival. 
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Background  of  the  Students 

The  nature  of  the  Center  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  activities 
of  Tanglewood  but  also  by  the  character  and  background  of  the  stu- 
dents. Of  the  338  enrolled,  exactly  half  were  men  and  half  women. 
As  in  the  first  season,  more  than  half  of  the  students  were  under  25 
years  of  age  and  more  than  two-thirds  were  under  30.  The  average 
age  was  about  26,  the  20-24  age  group  being  the  largest. 

The  widespread  interest  which  has  already  developed  in  The  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  in  its  second  season  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
338  students  came  from  34  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hawaii,  and 
eight  foreign  countries  —  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  Thus,  the  Center  can  be  said  to 
have  become,  in  a  sense,  an  international  institution.  The  student 
group  showed  a  wider  distribution  than  in  the  first  season  when  the 
312  students  represented  29  States  and  Canada. 

As  might  be  expected,  Massachusetts  ranked  first  with  83,  New 
York  second  with  70,  followed  by.  Ohio  with  29,  Pennsylvania  21, 
Connecticut  14,  New  Jersey  13,  Missouri  10,  California  8,  Michigan  7, 
Illinois,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  6  each,  Iowa  and  Kentucky  both  5. 

A  particularly  interesting  group  was  composed  of  the  students 
from   five   Latin-American  republics.   These   students   were   here   on 
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scholarships  offered  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation 
with  the  program  of  developing  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
with  our  neighboring  countries. 

Of  the  students  102  were  college  graduates;  8  were  graduate  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  and  36  had  graduate  degrees;  40 
were  college  students,  expecting  to  finish  their  bachelor  degree.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  students  had  at  some  time  attended 
college  one  or  more  years. 

The  list  of  over  100  colleges  that  had  been  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents is  evidence  of  the  widening  interest  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Radcliffe  was  represented  by  17  students  and  graduates,  Yale 
13,  Harvard  14,  Wellesley  9,  Columbia  University  7,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 7,  Western  Reserve  University  5,  University  of  Michigan  5, 
Bryn  Mawr  5,  and  the  other  colleges  1   to  4  students. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  students  had  attended  or  graduated  from 
special  music  schools  and  most  of  the  others  had  taken  music  courses 
in  connection  with  their  college  or  other  school  work.  Forty  were 
either  students  or  former  students  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
31  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  28  of  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
24  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  13  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music,  9  of  the  Longy  School,  7  of  the  Manhattan  Music  School. 
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Other  music  schools  represented  were  Chicago  Musical  College,  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Chicago,  Fontainebleau,  Salz- 
burg Mozarteum  Academy,  the  £cole  Normale  of  Paris,  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory  of  Music,  and  three  score  others. 


Special  Scholarships 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  widely  recognized  as  an  institution 
which  complements  but  does  not  compete  with  the  services  of  other 
established  conservatories  and  music  schools.  The  Center  has  therefore 
had  the  friendliest  cooperation  from  other  institutions  of  music  edu- 
cation. Outstanding  examples  of  this  cooperation,  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  those  associated  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  are  found 
in  the  scholarships  provided  by  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Additional  scholarship  funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  by  a  number  of  individual 
donors.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  also  been  able  to  offer 
scholarships  in  a  number  of  cases  by  virtue  of  funds  provided  by  the 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  by  a  grant   from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  toward  the  general  support  of  the  Center. 

Occupations  of  Students 
The  serious  purposes  and  high  quality  of  the  students  are  indi- 
cated by  their  regular  occupations.  For  this  summary  the  students  are 
classified  according  to  their  full-time  or  most  important  occupations: 
56  were  music  teachers,  13  heads  of  music  departments  in  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools,  9  music  supervisors  and  directors  in  public 
and  high  schools.  One  student  was  a  lecturer  on  music,  and  another 
a  music  critic.  13  students  were  orchestra  conductors,  10  choir  direc- 
tors, one  an  opera  director  and  one  a  radio  director.  30  students  had 
been  members  of  secondary  symphony  orchestras.  18  had  been  mem- 
bers of  either  the  National  Youth  Administration  or  WPA  orchestras, 
and  3  had  been  members  of  the  All-American  Youth  Orchestra  di- 
rected by  Leopold  Stokowski.  Among  the  students  were  5  organists, 
10  professional  singers  and  5  other  professional  musicians,  accom- 
panists, etc.  4  classified  themselves  as  composers.  79  were  occupied 
primarily  as  music  students,  most  of  them  in  various  music  schools 
throughout  the  country.  16  of  the  students  were  teachers  of  subjects 
other  than  music  in  colleges,  preparatory  and  public  schools.  4  were 
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secretaries,  9  were  housewives,  and  a  number  were  from  other  pro- 
fessional and  business  occupations. 

New  Buildings  and  Equipment 

For  1941,  the  Center  was  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  sev- 
eral donors,  to  construct  new  buildings  which  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments  and  added 
to  the  beauty  of  Tanglewood.  A  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  seating 
about  1,200,  affords  a  suitable  and  much  needed  auditorium  for  the 
rehearsals  and  performances  of  the  opera  department  and  of  the 
student  orchestras.  A  chamber  music  hall  with  a  capacity  of  about 
400  will  be  useful  in  a  multitude  of  ways  —  for  the  larger  classes, 
some  of  the  lectures,  and  chamber  music  rehearsals  and  concerts. 
Four  separate  small  studios  provide  practice  and  rehearsal  space.  All 
of  these  new  buildings  have  been  designed  by  the  eminent  Finnish 
architect,  Eliel  Saarinen. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  generously  supplied  47  new  Baldwin 
pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood  and  in  prac- 
tice rooms  in  the  dormitories. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  most  recent  performances  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  or- 
chestra were  January  24-25,  1941    (Stanley  Chappie  conducting). 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Brahms  of  1885,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  revered  every- 
where by  virtue  of  his  first  three  symphonies,  had  every  reason  to 
rest  secure  in  a  foregone  acceptance  of  his  Fourth,  which  he  completed 
that  summer.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  composer  who,  after  many 
a  " Konzertw inter ,"  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  his  public  as  well  as  his 
music,  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  coming  performance. 
He  undoubtedly  realized  that  most  people,  missing  certain  bright  and 
immediately  engaging  qualities  which  had  won  them  to  the  Second 
and  Third,  would  be  disappointed  at  the  rather  sombre  hues,  the  more 
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massive  and  stately  beauties  this  one  contained.  He  must  further  have 
known  that  the  bulk  of  its  intricate  workmanship  was  bound  to  be  but 
dimly  comprehended  for  a  long  time. 

Even  the  inner  circle,  skilled  musicians  as  they  were,  shook  their 
heads  rather  dubiously  over  the  new  score,  and  when  Brahms,  with 
Ignatz  Brull,  played  his  usual  two  pianoforte  version  to  some  friends 
in  Vienna  before  the  public  performance,  Hanslick  is  said  to  have 
"sighed  heavily"  after  the  first  movement,  and  remarked,  with  cheer- 
ful bluntness:  "Really,  you  know,  it  sounds  to  me  like  two  tremen- 
dously witty  people  arguing!"  Kalbeck  was  convinced  that  the 
symphony  seriously  threatened  the  reputation  of  Brahms.  The  com- 
poser cautiously  entrusted  it  to  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  Meiningen 
and  Billow's  ducal  orchestra  for  the  first  performance.  He  was  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  Bulow's  offer  of  his  orchestra  for  trial  rehearsal, 
and  wrote  to  him:  "I  have  often  while  composing  [the  symphony], 
had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision 
that  I  still  have,  although  I  wonder  whether  it  will  ever  have  any 
other  audience!" 

Of  the  first  performance,  at  Meiningen,  Florence  May  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  the  work  took  at  once  with  the  public.  She  wrote 
that  the  "new  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,"  that  "unsuc- 
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cessful  efforts  were  made  by  the  audience  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  the 
third  movement,"  and  that  the  close  "was  followed  by  the  emphatic 
demonstration  incident  to  a  great  success."  Against  this  is  the  evidence 
of  Frederic  Lamond,  a  living  eye-witness,  who  wrote  in  the  Berlin 
"Vossische  Zeitung"  (October  5,  1933)  that  the  symphony  "brought 
little  applause."  There  is  every  indication  that  the  E  minor  sym- 
phony was  not  clearly  understood  for  a  long  while.  A  new  symphony 
by  Brahms  was  at  that  time  considered  an  event,  the  more  so  when  the 
revered  composer  conducted  it.  The  crusading  Bulow  improved  the 
occasion  by  repeating  it  at  Meiningen,  by  taking  his  orchestra  and  the 
composer  himself  up  and  down  the  Rhine  with  it,  and  into  Holland. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  (on  January  17,  under  Richter) 
caused  a  stir,  and  Billroth  gave  a  dinner  to  Brahms  and  his  friends. 
But  though  the  Viennese  applauded  and  praised  the  eminent  musician 
who  had  dwelt  among  them  for  thirty  years  past,  the  symphony,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  May,  "did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors." 
The  unfrivolous  Leipzig,  which  had  held  off  from  the  "two  predeces- 
sors," took  at  once  to  the  Fourth,  and  the  critic  Vogl  smiled  upon  the 
finale  for  the  "spirit  of  Bach"  that  was  in  it.  Hamburg   (where  the 
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symphony  was  heard  on  April  9)  was  of  course  proud  of  her  native 
son,  and  the  critic  Josef  Sittard  of  that  city  praised  the  symphony  as 
"of  monumental  significance,"  basing  his  award  on  the  doubtful  virtue 
of  its  "rigorous  and  even  grim  earnestness." 


That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  can  only  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  that  it 
then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had  "been  growing 
slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place  amongst  the 
composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
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poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  composer's  riper  years. 

Karl  Geiringer,  in   "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely   characteristic   of   the   whole   work.   Distinctive   of   the   'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in   the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,   and   the  orchestration   is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 

The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
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yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  1,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meister singer  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series":  "The. Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes:  (1)  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ('ostinato'),  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  his 
great   Passacaglia   for   the    Organ." 


THE  NEW  UNDERPASS 

(Continued  from  page   196) 


England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany might  be  considered  the  latest  ad- 
dition —  at  its  initial  point.  Now,  a 
notable  procession  of  important  public 
buildings  lines  this  thoroughfare ;  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  Mechanics  Hall, 
the  Scientist  Church,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  Repertory  Hall,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  new  buildings  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, the  Opera  House,  Tufts  Dental 
School  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  underpass  in  front  of  Symphony 


Hall,  which  was  opened  Thursday, 
greatly  expedites  traffic  at  the  crossing 
of  Huntington  and  Massachusetts 
Avenues.  Beneath  the  vehicular  under- 
pass there  will  be  a  pedestrian  under- 
pass, by  which  Huntington  Avenue  may 
be  crossed  or  the  subway  entered  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This 
will  enable  those  attending  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  to  enter  or  leave  the 
Symphony  Station  of  the  subway  by  the 
stairway  at  the  end  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  marquee,  a  special  con- 
venience during  stormy  weather. 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 


THIS  SUN.  Aft.,  at  3.30,  Symphony  Hall 
MARIAN     ANDERSON 

Tickets  at  Box-Office  during  intermission         (Steinway  Piano) 
SUN.  AFT.,  NOV,  16,  at  3.30 

SERGEI    RACHMANINOFF 

Programme  includes:  Beethoven  Sonata,  Op.  Ill,  Schumann  Novelette 
F-sharp  minor,  Mozart  A  major  Variations,  miscel- 
laneous pieces  by  Bach,  Rachmaninoff,  Schubert-Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky,  Chopin  and  others. 

(Steinway  Piano) 

TICKETS  at  JORDAN  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  NOW  for 

PATRIC  I  A 
TR AVERS 

Violinist 

Recalled  by  her  appearance  in 

Par-amount's 

''There's  Magic  in  Music" 

Thurs.  Eve.,  Nov.  13,  Jordan  Hall 
Tickets  NOW:  $1.65,$1.10,55c 

Baldwin  Piano 

Miss  Travers  has  appeared  as  solo- 
ist with  the  leading  Symphony  Or- 
chestras of  the  country  including  the 
N.Y.  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, Detroit  Symphony.  Olin 
Downes  wrote  of  her :  "She  has  in  an 
exceptional    degree    virtuoso    blood." 


ANGNA    ENTERS 

Celebrated  Dance  Mime 
Two  Programmes     -     New  Numbers 

FRI.  EVE.  &  SAT.  MAT.,  NOV.  14  &  15 

JORDAN    HALL  (Baldwin  Piano) 


BtfSCH    and    SERKIN 

Famous  Violin-Piano  Sonata  Recitalists 

TUE.  EVE.,  NOV.  25 

Mozart  Sonata  E-flat  (K.  380),  Beethoven  "Kreutzer"  Sonata 

Schubert  C  major  Fantasy  (Steinway  Piano) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Sixth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  14,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  15,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country;  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside;  Andante  molto  moto 
III.     Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk;  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 
storm;  Tempest:   Allegro 
IV.     Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings  after   the   storm: 
Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 


Martinu      Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Lento 
III.     Allegretto 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  alter  the 

Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner,  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
OF  BOSTON 

ALEXANDER  THIEDE,   Conductor 
THIRD  SEASON  1941-1942 


Four  Concerts  at  Jordan  Hall 

TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER   18th   at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  FELIX   FOX,   Pianist 

TUESDAY,   JANUARY  6th  at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  ROBERT   KITAIN,    Violinist 

TUESDAY,   MARCH   10th   at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  DAVID    GLAZER,    Clarinetist 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  3rd  at  3:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  MARYBELLE   FULTON  ZEISE,  Pianist 


Tickets  now  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office  —  $1.00,  $.75  and  $.50 

(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Membership  in  the  Women's   Symphony   Society  —  $4.00 
(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  President 
Com.  5241  74  Marlborough  Street 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In  New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

■ , — __ 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST   of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 
Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

111,4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  F61ix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403  Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 

GERTRUDE    TING LEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  £*££.  Hall^JWe^*™ 

The   Stuart   School,    Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore    8258,    Aspinwall   7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 

FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF   THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under   Richard   Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorft 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S   VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 
Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 

i^afyeharl  has  710  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  be  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc 

BOYLSTON  STREET, 
BOSTON 


<W^l     HALL-MARh  OF  GRACIOUS  LIVING 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibits 


EXHIBITS 

The  main  exhibit  in  the  First  Bal- 
cony Gallery  this  week  is  a  collection 
of  paintings  by  Ture  Bengtz,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

Born  in  Aland,  Finland,  Mr.  Bengtz 
was  a  student  at  the  School  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he 
won  the  Paige  Traveling  Scholarship. 
He  has  exhibited  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy, the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, and  at  present  has  a  painting  in  the 
Carnegie  Institute  Exhibit. 

The  works  included  in  the  present 
showing  are: 

Still  Life 

The  Old  Boats 

Horses  in  Pasture 

Barnyard 

Oyster  Bay 

Suntanned  Nude 

Elizabeth  Blake 

Ebba   Greene 

Rockport 

Dan  Murphy  (drawing) 

"Pork   Chop"   and    "Buttercup" 

(drawing) 
Negro  Village 
Match-stick  drawing 
Match-stick  drawing 
Colored  Boy 

In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be 
seen  a  collection  of  finger  paintings  by 
Josephine  Durrell,  of  Melrose,  and  her 
pupils. 

First  violinist  in  the  Durrell  String 
Quartette,  Miss  Durrell  has  taught 
music  at  Wells  College,  Beaver  Country 
Day  School,  the  Chestnut  Hill  School, 
and  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Nursery. 
She  became  interested  in  finger  paint- 
ing in  1935,  since  when  she  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  exponent  of  this  form ; 


year-round 
topcoats 

with  extra  M zip-in' 
winter  linings 

$30 

Misses'  and  women* s 
sizes.   Sixth  floor. 

Stearns 
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ALL  OUT 
FOR   PLAID 

Magnificent  coat  original 
crossed  with  plaid  ...  in- 
comparable John  Barr  plaid 
out  of  Britain.  Defiant  red 
and  black,  haze  of  heather 
blue  and  pink,  or  sere  Au- 
tumn rusts  and  browns. 


79.90 


In  Misses'  Sizes 


she  has  spent  much  time  teaching  the 
art  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  finding 
cripples  her  most  interesting  —  and 
most  interested  —  subjects.  It  was  a 
valuable  discovery  to  learn  that  spastic 
cripples,  to  whom  most  crafts  activities 
are  an  impossibility,  can  finger-paint. 

Miss  Durrell  has  exhibited  her  work 
at  various  times  (beginning  with  the 
first  public  showing  of  finger  painting 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1937) 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and   other   cities. 


DESIRE   DEFAUW, 
DISTINGUISHED  VISITOR 

Following  the    Orchestra's    first   visit 
of  the  season  to  New  York,  with  con- 


DESIRE  DEFAUW 

certs  likewise  in  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  Brooklyn,  the  next  pair  of  concerts 
in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  will 
take  place  November  28  and  29,  under 
the  direction  of  the  guest  conductor  from 
Belgium,  Desire  Defauw. 
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OUR  BACK  BAY  BRANCH,  located 
in  the  Uptown  shopping  district,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  you  to  transact  your  banking  affairs. 
Here,  both  banking  and  safe  deposit  facilities, 
including  spacious  vaults  for  silver  storage,  are 
combined  in  pleasant  surroundings — in  a  build- 
ing especially  designed  and  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  customers. 


935? 

New  England  Trust  Company 

DEVONSHIRE   and  MILK    STREETS 
BACK  BAY  BRANCH    :    99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  1,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17     COURT    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Sixth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  14,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  15,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 

II.     Scene  by  the  brookside;  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk;  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 

storm; Tempest:   Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings  after   the   storm: 

Allegretto 


INTERMISSION 


Martinu     Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo  C]  €  S  U  S       \\  CLf  .'  a- 

II.     Lento 
III.     Allegretto  <jH<ra. 

(First  performance) 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner,  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


This   programme   will   end   about   4:10   on   Friday   Afternoon,    9:55 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

ana,  BulUuatt" 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  "Pastoral"  Symphony  had  its  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  7,  1941. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
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speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error. 


After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
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composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement.* 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei."-\ 


*  To  achieve  this  in  a  slow  tempo  always  implies  extraordinary  concentration  and  terseness 
of  design;  for  the  slow  tempo,  which  inexperienced  composers  are  apt  to  regard  as  having 
no  effect  upon  the  number  of  notes  that  take  place  in  a  given  time,  is  much  more  rightly 
conceived  as  large  than  as  slow.  Take  a  great  slow  movement  and  write  it  out  in  such  a 
notation  as  will  make  it  correspond  in  real  time  values  to  the  notes  of  a  great  quick  move- 
ment; and  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  in  actual  time  the  mere  first 
theme  of  the  slow  movement  would  cover  of  the  whole  exposition  of  the  quick  movement. 
Any  slow  movement  in  full  sonata  form  is,  then,  a  very  big  thing.  But  a  slow  movement  in 
full  sonata  form  which  at  every  point  asserts  its  deliberate  intention  to  be  lazy  and  to  say 
whatever  occurs  to  it  twice  in  succession,  and  which  in  so  doing  never  loses  flow  and  never 
falls  out  of  proportion,  such  a  slow  movement  is  as  strong  as  an  Atlantic  liner  that  should 
bear  taking  out  of  water  and  supporting  on  its  two  ends. 

t  Beethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:    "More  an  expres 
sion   of  feeling  than   painting." 
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The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
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time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.' ' 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 


*  Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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cussion.  The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  lor  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 
Joyous  serenity   is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
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fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch" 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 

Berlioz,  who  could  admire,  and  practice,  a  fine  restraint  in  music, 
if  not  always  in  prose,  was  moved  to  an  infectious  rapture  by  this 
symphony,  in  its  attainment  of  the  true  pastoral  ardor,  the  clear 
supremacy  of  his  own  art  over  the  poets  of  all  time: 

"But  this  poem  of  Beethoven!  —  these  long  periods  so  richly 
coloured!  —  these  living  pictures!  —  these  perfumes!  —  that  light!  — 
that  eloquent  silence!  —  that  vast  horizon!  —  those  enchanted  nooks 
secreted  in  the  woods!  —  those  golden  harvests!  —  those  rose-tinted 
clouds  like  wandering  flecks  upon  the  surface  of  the  sky!  —  that  im- 
mense plain  seeming  to  slumber  beneath  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun!  —  Man  is  absent,  and  Nature  alone  reveals  itself  to  admiration! 
—  and  this  profound  repose  of  everything  that  lives!  This  happy  life 
of  all  which  is  at  rest!  —  the  little  brook  which  runs  rippling  towards 
the  river!—  the  river  itself,  parent  of  waters,  which,  in  majestic  silence, 
flows  down  to  the  great  sea!  —  Then,  Man  intervenes;  he  of  the  fields, 
robust  and  God-fearing  —  his  joyous  diversion  is  interrupted  by  the 
storm  —  and  we  have  his  terror,  his  hymn  of  gratitude. 

"Veil  your  faces!  ye  poor,  great,  ancient  poets  —  poor  Immortals! 
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Your  conventional  diction  with  all  its  harmonious  purity  can  never 
engage  in  contest  with  the  art  of  sounds.  You  are  glorious,  but  van- 
quished! You  never  knew  what  we  now  call  melody;  harmony;  the 
association  of  different  qualities  of  tone;  instrumental  colouring; 
modulation;  the  learned  conflict  of  discordant  sounds,  which  first  en- 
gage in  combat,  only  afterwards  to  embrace;  our  musical  surprises; 
and  those  strange  accents  which  set  in  vibration  the  most  unexplored 
depths  of  the  human  soul.  The  stammerings  of  the  childlike  art  which 
you  named  Music  could  give  you  no  idea  of  this.  You  alone  were  the 
great  melodists  and  harmonists  —  the  masters  of  rhythm  and  expres- 
sion for  the  cultivated  spirits  of  your  time. 

"But  these  words  bore,  in  all  your  tongues,  a  meaning  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  nowadays  their  due.  The  art  of  sounds, 
properly  so-called  and  independent  of  everything,  is  a  birth  of  yester- 
day. It  is  scarcely  yet  of  age,  with  its  adolescence.  It  is  all-powerful; 
it  is  the  Pythian  Apollo  of  the  moderns.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for 
a  whole  world  of  feelings  and  sensations  from  which  you  were  en- 
tirely shut  out. 

"Yes!  great  and  adored  poets!  you  are  conquered:  Inclyte  sed  victi." 


It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the 
title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A  recollection  of  country  life.  More 
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an  expression  of  feeling  than  painting."*  Beethoven  was  probably 
moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he 
was  divulging  provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
following  notations  in  the  sketchbooks  show  that  Beethoven  gave 
anxious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  divulging  much  or  little  in 
the  way  of  subtitles  upon  his  score: 

"The  hearers  should  be  allowed  to  discover  the  situations." 

"All  painting  in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure." 

"Sinfonia  pastorella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for 
himself  the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles." 

"People  will  not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more 
a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds.*' 

"Pastoral  Symphony:  No  picture,  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  ex- 
pressed which  are  aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or),  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth." 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 


*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  was  probably  on  the  original 
manuscript.  It  appeared  in  the  programme  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808) 
and  on  the  published  parts    (1809),  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published    (1824). 
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wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook, 
the  storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England 
during  the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  some- 
times with  action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite 
pictures  in  his  mind  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles 
Neate  has  reported  a  conversation  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  which  Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in 
mind  while  composing,  and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added 
(except  that  the  evidence  is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these 
images  were  always  completely  transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm, 
where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place  in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.  He  wished,  no 
doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  "programme  music"  highly 
popular  in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable 
of  the  "feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled 
score.  He  could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life 
in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna 
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at  that  time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of 
"Malerei"  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  excursion  in  the 
popular  taste  he  never  claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over 
imagery.  There  were  nature  pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces 
at  that  time,  and  they  were  on  a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this 
sort  has  been  found  which  may  well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  its  plan  of  movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Sym- 
phony" subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait  of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  com- 
poser, Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published  about  1784.  This  work  was 
advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  Opus  2,  his  first  three 
piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered,  "and  the  boy  must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty-four  years, 
until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  hastened  to  reassure  his 
readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  com- 
positions." The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  mur- 
murs, a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her 
gentle  voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
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and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 
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Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

By   Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  8,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  is  here  having  its  first  per- 
formance   (from  the  manuscript). 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns, 
two  pianos  and  strings. 

This  work,"  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Martinu,  "has  had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937, 
it  was  to  have  been  published  by  the  'Universal  Edition'  at  Vienna, 
and  its  first  performance  was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris. 
There  came  the  'Anschluss/  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score; 
the  premiere  was  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the 
orchestral  parts  and  the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade 
the  'second'  premiere,  this  time  at  Prague,  where,  ever  since,  my  works 
have  been  banned  from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real 
premiere  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of 
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Charles  Munch.  I  received  my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and 
after  it  had  undergone  some  highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything 
was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but  events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be 
heard.  The  whole  thing  was  called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost 
during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czechoslovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  incident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  season,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying  of  parts  re- 
quired its  postponement. 

The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 

"The  title  'Concerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'soli* 
and  'tutti,'  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
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The  violins  axe  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 

"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form,  which  offers  no 
real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 
theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 
the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  that  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a  'rondo/  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 
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Martinu  is  remembered  by  three  of  his  pieces  which  have  been 
performed  at  these  concerts.  The  first  was  "La  Bagarre"  ("The 
Tumult"),  November  18,  1927  (first  performance).  This  piece  com- 
memorated the  first  flight  of  Charles  Lindbergh  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  "La  Symphonie"  (first  performance)  was  played  December  14, 
1928.  The  composer's  "Piece  for  String  Quartet  with  Orchestra"  was 
played  December  22,  1932. 

Other  orchestral  works  of  Martinu  include  "Three  Ricercari" 
(1938);  his  "Double-Concerto"  for  two  string  orchestras,  piano  and 
timpani  (1938);  "Serenade"  for  chamber  orchestra  (1930);  and  his 
"Partita"  for  strings  (1934).  There  are  two  Concertos  and  a  Con- 
certino for  piano;  a  Concerto  for  Violin  with  string  orchestra,  piano 
and  timpani,  and  a  "Suite  Concertante"  for  violin;  "Duo  Concertante" 
for  two  violins  and  orchestra;  Concertos  for  harpsichord  and  chamber 
orchestra,  for  flute,  violin  and  orchestra,  and  for  piano  trio  with  strings. 
His  latest  work  is  a  "Sinfonia"  for  piano  solo  and  small  orchestra 
(1940). 

Operas  include  "Le  Soldat  et  la  Dancing  Girl"   (1928);  "Les  Larmes 

du  Couteau"   (1929);  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady"    (1936);  "Julietta" 

(1938);  and  "The  Day  of  Kindness."  Two  short  operas,  "The  Voice 

of  the  Forest"  and  "Comedy  on  a  Bridge,"  were  written  for  radio  per- 
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iormance.  There  are  several  ballets:  "Istar";  "Who  is  the  Most  Power- 
ful in  the  World";  "Storm";  "Spalicek";  "Checkmating  the  King"; 
and  "The  Kitchen  Revue." 

The  chamber  music  includes  five  String  Quartets;  String  Quintet 
and  Piano  Quintet;  String  Sextet  (Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
award);  String  Trio;  Piano  Trio;  Sonata  da  camera  for  Violoncello 
and  small  orchestra,  and  Sonatas  for  several  combinations;  Wind 
Ensembles;  and  pieces  for  piano  solo. 

For  chorus  he  has  written  "La  Messe  aux  Champs  d'Honneur," 
Madrigals  (unaccompanied),  and  "Bouquet  of  Flowers"  for  chorus, 
solo  voices  and  orchestra. 
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BOHUSLAV   MARTINU 

By  Pierre  Octave  Ferroud 

The  highly  talented  and  promising  French  composer  Ferroud  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  (August  ij, 
1936).  On  September  15  there  appeared  in  the  "  Schweitzer  ische 
Musikzeitung"  a  posthumous  monograph  upon  Martinu  and  his 
music,  entitled  "Bohuslav  Martinu,  A  Great  Musician  of  Today." 
This  article  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  in  London.  It  is  here  pub- 
lished perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  in  the  translation 
made  for  "The  Chesterian." 

Viewing  the  strange  world  in  which  we  live,  the  surprising  turns 
of  international  politics,  the  sudden  change  of  countersigns  in 
the  various  branches  of  art  and,  speaking  generally,  the  confused 
struggle  which  has  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  in  the  minds  of  men,  —  a  humorist  said,  recently, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  were  present  at  some  carnival,  so  im- 
perfectly did  the  appearance  of  people  and  things  agree  with  their 
real  existence. 
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And  it  is  just  because  the  conditions  of  life  tend  to  grow  more 
complicated  rather  than  more  simple,  just  because  it  is  ever  becom- 
ing more  difficult  to  find  one's  unclouded  way—  (our  humorist's 
carnival  would  seem  to  be  played  on  a  terrace  by  the  shores  of  an 
autumnal  sea,  with  Venetian  lanterns  dimly  fading)  —  for  these 
reasons  and  for  others,  we  think  it  is  idle  to  claim  that,  as  far  as 
music  is  concerned,  a  disordered  state  of  things  prevails;  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  many  signs  which,  normally,  should  prevent  us  from 
losing  courage. 

I  must  ask  my  reader's  forgiveness  for  thus  pursuing  general  con- 
siderations, instead  of  coming  straightway  to  the  matter  in  hand;  but 
as  the  study  of  the  character  and  personality  of  Bohuslav  Martinu 
must  be  separated  from  the  contingencies  of  confusion  which  sur- 
round him,  I  cannot  reasonably  enter  on  my  task  without  a  few  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Let  us  take  the  way  of  analogy,  and  state  at  the  outset  that,  in 
features,  the  young  Czech  composer  resembles  the  majority  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  poets  and  musicians 
of  central  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  centuries,  —  men  vowed  to  fulfil  their  life's  work  surrounded 
by  storms,   forced  by  circumstances   to  grow  indifferent   to   fortune, 
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though  she  would  wrest  them  from  their  toil.  A  troubled  epoch  de- 
mands but  a  slight  increase  in  application;  yet  it  is  false  to  believe 
that,  to  create  a  work,  all  real  artists  need  that  tranquillity  of  which 
history  offers  so  few  examples,  whether  it  be  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
or  Augustus,  at  the  height  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  or  the  Vic- 
torian era. 

Physically,  with  his  untroubled  eyes  of  an  idealist,  his  high  stature, 
his  voice  both  weak  and  timid,  and  that  reserve  of  manner  well  in 
keeping  with  his  extreme  moderation  in  speech,  Bohuslav  Martinu 
is  the  type  of  man  who  has  taken  his  stand  once  for  all  against  the 
struggles  of  daily  life,  and  adapts  himself  to  conditions  in  a  philo- 
sophical manner.  You  will  doubtless  tell  me  that,  in  these  days,  every- 
one does  so,  and  that  all  young  composers,  even  the  most  gifted, 
have  to  encounter  the  snares  of  fortune.  I  reply  in  turn  that  fate 
could  not  possibly  have  heaped  more  discouragement  on  Bohuslav 
Martinu,  endeavouring  to  profit  by  a  nature  gentle  and  little  in- 
clined to  dispute;  and  if  fate  has  not  succeeded  in  overthrowing  him, 
if  on  the  contrary  he  has  ignored  its  onslaughts,  it  is  because  he  has 
been  imbued  with  that  virtue  which  Horace  admired  and  thanks 
to  which  a  fearless  man  makes  a  pedestal  of  the  ruins  on  which  he 
is  hoisted. 
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Bohuslav  Martin  11  has  the  wanderer's  disposition  and  is  at  home 
everywhere.  On  completing  his  violin  studies  at  the  Prague  Conser- 
vatoire —  which  gained  him  a  membership  in  the  Czech  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  which  he  retained  for  several  years  —  he  began  to  feel  the 
call  of  composition,  but  as  no  course  existed  in  Prague  at  that  time, 
he  had  to  study  long  alone. 

It  was  only  after  the  war  that  he  asked  the  advice  of  Josef  Suk 
and  established  himself  in  Paris  in  1922,  where  he  was  trained  by 
Albert  Roussel.  From  that  moment  he  unconsciously  adopted  an 
independent  attitude,  compelled  to  face  a  new  existence,  and  sacri- 
ficing —  temporarily  at  least  —  those  advantages  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  by  dedicating  his  activities  to  the  service  of  his  young  country. 

His  life,  henceforth  spent  between  his  own  Czechoslovakia  and 
Paris  where,  in  spite  of  his  natural  reserve,  he  was  very  kindly 
treated,  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  musician.  He  writes 
generally  with  great  ease;  speedily  yet  with  exactitude.  Hardly  is  the 
ink  dry  on  the  page  and  the  work  finished,  he  disappears  for  weeks 
together,  without  informing  anyone.  When  you  think  he  is  still  in 
Paris,  he  is  in  Prague. 

Inversely,  Bohuslav  Martinu's  modesty  of  nature  must  not  lead 
us  into  error.  Strip  him  of  the  mask  whereby  he  escapes  the  casual 
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contact  of  the  world,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  the  artist  who  hides 
himself  behind  this  feeble  defence  is  not  only  fully  equipped,  as  his 
works  testify,  but  also  one  of  the  most  original  musical  figures 
of  the  time. 

By  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  effect  to  the  forces  within  him: 
cleverly  contrived  instrumental  combinations  which  not  only  permit 
the  association  of  tone-colours  abounding  in  contrast,  but  also  re- 
searches into,  and,  what  is  still  rarer,  discoveries  of  extremely  subtle 
balance,  especially  in  chamber  music;  contrapuntal  daring,  not  com- 
passed by  arbitrary  rules,  but  which  can  be  reasoned  out  —  a  sure 
sign  of  merit  —  and,  moreover,  justified  by  the  harmonic  mood  of 
the  work,  just  as  with  the  great  classics;  the  employment  of  discreet 
and  varied  rhythm,  so  that  the  music  proceeds  smoothly,  with  a 
logical  persuasive  force,  more  efficacious  than  mere  violence:  by  these 
means  it  is  that  the  listener  is  unconsciously  convinced. 

Lastly  —  and  this  is  a  point  to  be  stressed  —  the  healthy,  happy 
music  of  Martinu  is  based  essentially  on  folk-lore;  he  never  borrows 
popular  tunes,  but  is  constantly  indebted  to  them.  This  was  always 
the  method  of  the  classics,  Mozart  in  particular,  and  probably  for 
this  reason  the  apparently  most  innocent  theme  instantly  awakes  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  listener.      * 
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Proof  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  rough  analysis  abounds  every- 
where in  the  music  of  Martinu,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice: 
the  strange  combination  of  piano  and  harpsichord,  in  the  Concerto, 
and  the  astonishingly  naive  contrast  —  not  to  be  overlooked  —  occa- 
sioned by  the  tone-volumes  of  the  two  keyboard  instruments,  clear 
and  straightforward,  and  those  of  the  stringed  instruments  with  their 
flexible  quality;  the  String  Quintet,  a  marvel  of  inspiration  (which 
reminds  one  of  the  sublime  Quintet  of  Schubert,  Op.  163,  without 
its  longueurs)  running  to  forty  pages  of  a  score  of  crystal  purity, 
written  in  exactly  one  week,  from  September  27th  to  October  5th, 
1927;  the  Serenade  for  small  orchestra,  with  its  use  of  unexpected, 
measured  rhythm  towards  the  close,  as  though  some  crowd  of  dancers 
were  to  break  in  upon  an  elegant  gathering  and  turn  all  into  a  riot 
of  merriment. 

If  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  denote  these  qualities,  dominated 
by  a  freedom  from  constraint,  and  from  which  all  trace  of  effort  is 
banished,  I  think  it  no  less  important  —  and  the  subject  could  be 
pursued  at  length  —  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  "aims"  which 
prompted  the  composer,  as  he  has  told  us  upon  various  occasions, 
proving  with  what  clarity  of  vision  this  smiling  anti-dilettante  has 
found  his  own  way.  I  would  specially  mention  the  remarks  he  has 
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made  regarding  his  opera  Miracle  de  Notre-Dame,  in  which  all  the 
necessary  distinctions  between  the  claims  of  the  stage  and  those  of 
music  are  set  forth,  as  well  as  the  dramatic  and  lyric  elements;  in 
which,  too,  the  question  of  accent  and  the  dynamic  values  of  the 
chorus  are  denned,  and  above  all  the  problem  —  too  often  unheeded 
—  of  dramatic  action.  Martinu  has  expressed  himself  so  exactly  and 
so  concisely,  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  his  theories  and  ex- 
planations were  made  generally  known,  like  the  famous  advice  of 
Schumann  to  young  pianists.  Many  beginners,  perhaps  even  musicians, 
already  accustomed  to  the  stage  and  its  difficulties,  would  derive 
much  benefit  from  these  lessons,  the  results  of  a  well  organized 
authority. 

And  in  this  strong  personality,  not  the  least  distinctive  trait  is 
the  good-natured  manner  in  which  Bohuslav  Martinu  tells  us  how 
he  faced  these  problems  and  the  solutions  he  offers  us,  to  save  our- 
selves trouble.  There  are  so  many  who  jealously  keep  their  secrets, 
for  fear  of  losing  them.  But  the  mind  of  Martinu  is  so  inventive 
that  he  does  not  care.  Besides,  is  not  the  proclaiming  of  a  secret  the 
surest  means  of  keeping  it?  For  no  one  is  inclined  to  believe  you. 
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"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  ROGUISH  MANNER -IN  RONDO  FORM," 

for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June   11,   1864 


The  first  performance  was  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 
Strauss  had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished in  September.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and 
in  America)  was  February  21,  1896.  The  last  performance  was  April  25,  1941. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  English  horn,  small  clarinet  in  D,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons, 
double-bassoon,  four  horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets 
(with  three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

at  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspie gel's 
Zjl  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform" 
stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wiillner,  about 
to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which 
revealed  a  little  more: 
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"It  is  impossible  lor  me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'EultnspiegeV ; 
were  I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents 
suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise 
to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them 
to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
'EulenspiegeV  motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods, 
and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after 
he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet. 
For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has 
offered  them."  Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes:  the  opening  of  the 
introduction,  the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending 
interval  of  the  rogue's  condemnation. 

And  again,  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following 
indications  in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women; 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his 
big  toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless 
has  qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier 
pays  court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him; 
He  courts  her;  A  kind  refusal  is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious; 
He  swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 
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THE   FIRST   CRITICS   OF   "TILL   EULENSPIEGEL" 


The  abuse  that  fell  upon  the  head  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  when  the 
piece  was  new  is  less  difficult  to  understand  when  one  stops  to 
think  of  the  punctilious  and  well-behaved  musical  world  of  1895  mto 
which  Strauss  suddenly  dropped  his  outrageous  rogue.  The  squealing 
and  squirming  music,  appearing  on  a  typical  programme  of  the  nine- 
ties (its  innocuous  companions  at  the  first  Boston  performance,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1896,  were  a  fantasia,  "Midnight  at  Sedan"  by  Zollner  and  a 
Violin  Concerto  of  Moszkowski)  must  have  had  somewhat  the  effect, 
as  Lawrence  Gilman  once  wrote,  of  a  "lightning  bolt  at  a  family 
reunion." 

A  glance  at  the  newspaper  reports  of  some  of  the  first  "Till"  per- 
formances will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  consternation  the  piece 
must  have  caused.  The  first  American  performances  were  brought  to 
pass  by  Emil  Paur  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and 
New  York  (February,  1896),  and  in  other  cities  on  tour.  The  "musical 
joke"  had  gone  the  rounds  of  Europe.  The  young  German  composer, 
"brilliant  but  erratic,"  was  not  without  fame  and  esteem  in  New 
York  and  Boston  —  but  the  reviews  showed  no  glimmer  of  conscious- 


There  is  no  other  piano  quite  like 
the  "Paine"  spinet.  It  was  built  for 
you  —  a  Paine  customer  —  to  give 
you  in  music  the  same  lasting  quality, 
the  same  sense  of  security  that  has 
for  106  years  been  a  Paine  Tradition. 
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Arlington  Street 
Headquarters  for  Stromberg-Carlson  and  Brunswick  Radio-Phonographs 


Audnee, 


99 


"Qoiffures  of  Distinction^ 

French  Crillon  Oil  Permanent  $20.00 
COPLEY-PLAZA  HOTEL        Telephone  Com.  7767 
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ness  that  a  masterpiece  had  had  its  first  hearing.  Most  of  the  critics 
gave  it  a  grudging  paragraph  near  the  bottom  of  the  column,  after 
lengthy  dissertations  on  the  "novelty"  by  Zollner  and  the  perform- 
ance by  the  violinist  Emile  Sauret  of  the  concerto  of  Moszkowski. 
Most  were  agreed  that  Strauss  had  prodigious  skill,  however  mis- 
guided, and  all  praised  the  virtuoso  performance  which  Paur  led. 

One  critic  in  Boston  referred  to  the  new  work  as  "a  trifle  from 
Strauss  —  a  nerve-distracting  piece  —  worth  a  hearing,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  composer."  Another  called  it  "a  blood-curdling  night- 
mare," and  another  "  —  a  musical  obscenity,  an  inexplicable  hodge- 
podge, which  should  not  have  been  heard  at  this  concert,  neither  at 
any  respectable  concert.  The  tone  picture,  with  all  its  abnormal  and 
hideously  grotesque  proportions,  is  that  of  a  heavy,  dull,  and  witless 
Teuton.  The  orchestration  of  the  work  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.  The  very  worthiest  novelty  of  the  concert  was  the  concerto 
by  Moszkowski."  Still  another:  "A  noisy,  nerve-destroying,  heavy  piece 
of  work,  weak  in  ideas  and  strong  in  energy;  a  sketch  of  Beardsley 
set  to  music,  crude  in  color,  confusing  in  design,  and  utterly  unlov- 
able." A  critic  of  some  standing  raised  a  voice  of  protest:  "Strauss 
seems  to  have  thought  he  could  imitate  Eulenspiegel  by  playing  a 
practical  joke  on  the  general  public.  Why  should  such  things  be  given 
at  a  Symphony  concert?" 

In  New  York  also  there  was  marked  applause,  which  was  taken  as 
intended  for  the  performance  rather  than  the  piece.  One  critic  called 
Strauss  "a  man  of  enormous  talent  who  says  nothing  in  an  unparalleled 
manner."  Two  further  criticisms  shall  suffice: 

"Strauss  has  made  an  elaborate  and  intricate  piece  of  work,  very 
unique  and  very  charming  to  listen  to,  though  it  is  often  painfully 
noisy,  and  its  interjectional,  spasmodic,  jerky  character  makes  it  trying 
to  follow  in  certain  portions." 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  the  humor  of  it  all;  it  would  have  made 
even  a  doctor  of  music  laugh.  But  it  was  a  vast  and  coruscating  jumble 
of  instrumental  cackles  for  all  that.  —  A  horrible  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  an  orchestra  by  a  determined  and  deadly  decadent." 

Similar  opinions  seem  to  have  been  freely  expressed  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Hanslick,  who,  true  to  his  colors,  delivered  an  invective  against  each 
of  the  Straussian  tone  poems  as  it  appeared,  called  "Till"  —  "frankly  a 
crazy  pie"ce,  in  which  each  witty  idea  is  followed  by  another  which 
jumps  on  its  head  to  break  its  neck.  It  is  a  mistake  to  look  on  this 
immoderate  and  masterless  chase  of  pictures  as  an  overflowing  of 
youthful  creative  power,  the  dawn  of  a  great  new  art;  I  can  see  in  it 
only  the  exact  opposite:  a  product  of  subtly  calculated  decadence."  In 
this  way  did  the  word  "decadence,"  compounded  of  resentment  and 
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unease,  pursue  Strauss  for  years,  until  it  finally  evaporated,  like 
all  myths. 

Behind  the  impudent  and  leering  Till,  some  discerned  the  brazen 
face  of  the  composer,  recklessly  and  madly  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  every  musical  principle.  It  took  the  passing  of  a  generation  to  re- 
veal Strauss  as  no  revolutionist  after  all,  but  a  deep  respecter  of  the 
musical  tenets  in  which  he  had  been  thoroughly  schooled  from  child- 
hood; a  routined  conductor  who  knew  his  orchestra  with  a  special 
sense,  a  lover  of  tradition,  impatient  only  at  the  complacent  stagna- 
tion into  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  first  critics  of  "Till"  could  hardly  miss  the  more  obvious  points 
of  its  style  of  pure  folk  melody.  They  might  have  seen  that  it  was  an 
honest  rondo  as  its  name  implied  —  a  marvelous  application  of  struc- 
ture to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  might  also  have  realized  that  Strauss 
was  no  Till  upsetting  the  applecart,  but  a  meek  follower  of  the  form 
which  Berlioz  and  Liszt  left  him,  and  which  he  found  the  most  suit- 
able vehicle  for  his  overflowing  exuberance,  his  greatly  enriched  in- 
strumental and  harmonic  color,  his  heavy  complex  of  counterpoint. 


ONLY  3  CALORIES  TO  A  TABLESPOON 
MRS.      BOARD  MAX'S 

LEANER M A ISE 

NON-FATTENING  DRESSING  for  Salads 

Non-fattening  menu  suggestions  with  each  jar 
on  sale  at  S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,    and  better  grocers 

or  write  LKANERMAI^E   CO.   Inc.,    Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISE 


This  publication  offers  you  a  medium  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  placing  YOUR 
products  before  thousands  of  eyes  each  week 

Call  Advertising  Manager 

Symphony  Hall,  Com.  1492 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 


THIS  FRI.  Evo.  cV  S AT.  Mat.  (Nov.  14-15) 
Jordan  Hall 
ANGNA    ENTERS 

"The  One- Woman  Theatre" 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


THIS  SUN.  Aft.,  at  3.30 
Symphony  Hall 

RACHMANINOFF 


TUE.  EVE.,  NOV.  25 


(Steinway  Piano) 

Jordan  Hall 


BUSCH    and    SERKIN 

Mozart  E-flat  Sonata  (K.  380),  Beethoven  "Kreutzer,"  Schubert  Fantasy 

(Steinway  Piano) 


TRAPP 
FAMILY 

RETURN  TO  BOSTON 

TICKETS  iVOW  AT 
JORDAN  HALL, 

(10.30  to  5.30) 

$1.10,  $1.65,  $2.20,  $2.75 

3  CONCERTS 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  30 

Tues.  Eve.,  Dec.  2 

Sat.  Mat.,  Dec.  6 

Last   Season  3   SOLD-OUT 
performances 

"Jordon  Hall  resounded 
with  the  most  extraordinary 
musical  event  it  has  housed 
in  years." — Boston  Herald. 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORT* -TWO 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Hartford,  New   Haven,  New  York 

and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 

November  28  and   November   29 


Seventh  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  28,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  29,  at  8:15  o'clock 


DESIRE  DEFAUW  Conducting 

Respighi "The  Birds":   Suite  for  Small  Orchestra 

I.     Prelude    (after  B.  Pasquini) 
II.     The  Dove    (after  Jacques  de  Gallot) 
III.     The  Hen    (after  Philippe  Rameau) 

IV.     The  Nightingale    (after  an  anonymous  English  composer) 
V.     The  Cuckoo    (after  B.  Pasquini) 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Lekeu Adagio  for  String  Orchestra 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Dukas "L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 

INTERMISSION 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non   troppo 


This  programme  will   end   about  4:20  on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
OF  BOSTON 

ALEXANDER   THIEDE,   Conductor 
THIRD  SEASON  1941-1942 


Four  Concerts  at  Jordan  Hall 

TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER   18th   at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  FELIX   FOX,   Pianist 

TUESDAY,   JANUARY  6th  at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  ROBERT   KITAIN,    Violinist 

TUESDAY,   MARCH   10th   at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  DAVID    GLAZER,    Clarinetist 

SUNDAY   AFTERNOON,    MAY   3rd   at   3:30   p.m. 

Soloist  —  MARYBELLE   FULTON  ZEISE,  Pianist 


Tickets  now  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office  —  $1.00,  $.75  and  $.50 

(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Membership  in  the  Women's   Symphony   Society  —  $4.00 
(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  President 
Com.  5241  74  Marlborough  Street 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

4»3  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  07 it. 

In    New   York   fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 
ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

1 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

m/2  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  f0bg°er8  ^TX^**™ 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore   8258,    Aspinwall   7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 


FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under   Richard   Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro   Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorfl 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musieal   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWAR  I 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245   Chestnut   Hill   Avenue,   Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 

SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant   to   Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87   IVY   STREET,   BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267   Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate    East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth    1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  bv 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    ItlC. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane    .  .  .  .  .  .      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  .  .  .  .  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 

d^afrekart  has  YIO  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  be  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc. 

BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


<BiyL     HALL-MARK  OF  GRACIOUS  LIVING 
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SYMPHONIANA 

For   the  Hard   of  Hearing 

Exhibits 

Mozart  Week 


FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 
After  months  of  experimentation, 
Symphony  Hall  is  now  equipped  with 
amplifying  apparatus  for  the  hard  of 
hearing.  The  new  equipment,  represent- 
ing the  best  mechanism  available  for 
this  purpose  —  from  microphone  to  ear- 
piece —  will  be  in  use  during  all  major 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  Earpieces 
are  equipped  with  volume  control,  so 
that  individual  adjustments  can  be 
made.  Those  who  prefer  may  use  their 
own  pieces  if  they  so  desire. 

A  subscriber  kindly  gave  the  new  ap- 
paratus a  preliminary  trial  at  the  last 
symphony  concerts  and  has  written  as 
follows:  "I  could  hear  the  Beethoven 
Symphony  as  I  had  never  expected  to 
again  and  enjoyed  it  so  much.  The  ear 
phones  are  the  best  I  have  ever  tried, 
comfortable  and  easily  adjusted." 

Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  Sub- 
scription Office. 

*      •      • 

EXHIBITS 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  is  to  be 
seen  a  collection  of  paintings  by  Randall 
Davey,  well-known  American  painter 
who  resides  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
1887,  he  has  won  numerous  prizes  and 
has  been  exhibited  in  many  places.  A 
member  of  the  Society  of  Independent 
Artists  and  of  the  National  Academy 
(New  York)  and  an  Associate  of  the 
National  Academy,  he  has  been  awarded, 
among  others,  the  Second  Hallgarten 
Prize    (1915),    and    the   Walter   Clarke 


year-round 
topcoats 

with  extra  ^zip-in" 
winter  linings 

$30 

Misses'  and  women'' s 
sizes.   Sixth  floor. 

Stearns 
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SUIT 

THAT  CAN  KEEP 
A  SECRET 


, 


Our  young  "lady  in  waiting" 
dons  this  plaid-and-plain  suit 
— and  the-  world  little  knows, 
nor  observes.  It  is  a  three- 
piece  outfit:  jacket,  maternity 
blouse  and  adjustable  skirt,  in 
shades  of  brown,  or  green 
and  black 29.90 

A    harmonizing    wool    crepe    * 
dress  {not  shown) .  .  .    15.90  \ 

MATERNITY   CLOTHES- 
SECOND    FLOOR. 


Prize  of  the  National  Academy  (1938). 
His  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery in  Washington,  the  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute,  the  Cleveland  Museum,  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  the  Santa  Fe 
Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  and 
the  Whitney  Museum.  He  painted  the 
frescoes  for  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  following  paintings  are  included 
in  the  present  exhibit: 

Oils 

1.  Still  Life 

2.  Wet  Racing  Day 

3.  Leaving  the  Paddocks 

4.  Portrait  of  My  Wife 

5.  Head  of  a  Girl 

6.  Still   Life 

7.  Canvas  Backs 

8.  Rosie 

9.  Head  of  a  Young  Girl 

(lent  by  Mr.  John  C.  Holt, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan) 

10.  Semi-Nude 

11.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson 

12.  Young  Woman  in  Green 

Pastels 

13.  New  Mexico  Landscape 

14.  Semi-Nude 

15.  Unsaddling 

16.  Flowers 

17.  Wet  Racing  Day 

18.  Steeple  Chasers  Going  to  a  Start 

19.  Starting  Two- Year  Olds 
Drawings 

20.  Brown   Ink  Drawing — Landscape 

21.  Brown  Ink  Drawing  No.  2 

22.  Brown  Ink  Drawing  No.  3 

23.  Blue  Ink  Drawing 

24.  Charcoal  Drawing 

25.  Lead  Pencil  Drawing 

*  *  *  * 
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In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be  seen 
a  collection  of  finger  paintings  by 
Josephine  Durrell,  of  Melrose,  and  her 
pupils. 


MOZART  WEEK 

Since  next  Friday,  December  5,  will 
mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of   Mozart,   the    Symphony   concerts    of 
next    week,    of    which   there    are    to    be 
four,    will    give    special    place    to    the 
music  of  this  composer.  On  Friday  and 
Saturday    excerpts    will    be    performed 
from    the    Requiem     Mass,    the    score 
which    Mozart    was    still    writing    when 
his    last    sickness    overtook    him.    The 
"Jupiter"  Symphony,  which  was  his  last 
symphony,  will  also  be  performed,  and 
the  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Major,  Koechel 
No.   218.   The    soloist   will    be   Antonio 
Brosa,    the   Spanish   violinist,   who   will 
then    make   his    first    appearances    with 
the   Orchestra.   Antonio   Brosa  had   the 
major  part  of  his  musical  education  in 
his  native  country.  He  formed  the  Brosa 
Quartet    in    1926,    with    which   he    first 
came  to  the  United  States.  He  has  re- 
cently disbanded  the   Quartet   in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  solo  work. 

On  Monday  evening  and  Tuesday 
afternoon  Serge  Koussevitzky  will  de- 
vote the  first  half  of  the  programme  to 
Mozart,  performing  the  "Haffner"  Sym- 
phony and  the  so-called  "Coronation" 
Concerto,  Koechel  No.  537,  in  which 
Frances  Nash,  the  pianist,  will  be 
soloist.  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony, 
"Pathetique,"  will  be  the  concluding 
number. 
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perfectly  adorable   ones   .   . 

in  picturesque  colors  .   .  new  cuts 

it  slack  set 

carefully  man-tailored   .  . 
two  or  three-piece  sets   .   . 

it  blouse 

exquisite  evening  blouses   .   . 
or  the  ultra  simple  sport  type  .   . 

it  sweater 

gay  Tyrolean   .  .   or  classic  .   . 
all  have  the  Fredleys  touch   .   . 

it  skating  set 

colorful  costumes  to  cut  a 
figure  on  the  ice  .   . 

it  scarves  .  .  .   mittens 

accessories  with  an 
exciting  "different"  air  .  . 


,  ....ir|    Wellejley.  f^ 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  1, 1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  I,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17    COURT    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Seventh  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  28,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  29,  at  8:15  o'clock 


DESIRE  DEFAUW  Conducting 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Respighi "The  Birds":   Suite  for  Small  Orchestra 

I.  Prelude    (after  B.  Pasquini) 

II.  The  Dove    (after  Jacques  de  Gallot) 

III.  The  Hen    (after  Jean-Philippe  Rameau) 

IV.  The  Nightingale    (after  an  anonymous  English  composer) 

V.  The  Cuckoo    (after  B.   Pasquini) 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 


Lekeu Adagio  for  String  Orchestra 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Dukas "L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JORDA 


HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

OHJ&  SuluAMUl" 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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D£SIR£  DEFAUW 

esire  Defauw  was  born  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  1885.  He  graduated 
from  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  that  city  at  fifteen, 
and  took  his  first  engagement  as  concert  master  of  the  orchestra  at 
Ghent.  He  gave  recitals  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  His  activities  in  cham- 
ber music  led  to  the  organization,  during  the  last  World  War,  of  the 
Allied  Quartet  with  Lionel  Tertis,  Charles  Woodhouse,  and  E.  Doe- 
hard.  After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  violin  class  ol 
the  Conservatory  at  Antwerp.  In  1922  he  founded  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  Defauw,  which  he  conducted  at  Brussels,  as  well  as  the 
Royal  Conservatory  Orchestra  in  that  city.  He  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  in  each  musical  capital  of  Europe.  Mr.  Defauw  first 
came  to  this  country  the  season  before  last,  when  he  conducted  four 
Saturday  evening  broadcast  concerts  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  Orchestra  in  New  York,  in  December.  He  was  in  Europe 
when  Belgium  was  invaded,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  America  with 
his  family  in  August.  He  has  since  conducted  as  guest  orchestras 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  29  and  30,  1940  (and  on  November 
26  in  Providence),  were  his  first  on  a  concert  stage  in  this  country. 


ORGAN    MUSIC 

FOR    CHRISTMAS 

GEORGE  A.  BURDETT,  Christmas  Meditation  on  "The  First  Noel" 

and    "Holy    Night"    60 

F.  LESLIE  CALVER,  Christmas  Fantasia  on  "In  dolci  jubilo"  and 

"Adeste,    Fideles"    60 

T.  F.  H.  CANDLYN,  Prelude  on  "Divinum  Mysterium"   50 

WILLIAM   DROBEGG,   Adoration    50 

TH.  DUBOIS,  Adoratio  et  Vox  Angelica 75 

WILLIAM  FAULKES,  Paraphrase  on  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  .60 

ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Christmas    75 

E.  HARDY,  The  Hymn  of  the  Angels   50 

CHARLES  H.  MORSE,  The  Coming  of  the  Magi 50 

ALFRED  WHITEHEAD,  Christmas  Slumber  Song  "Once  in  Royal 
David's    City" 50 


18 

if 

CAROLS 

FROM 

FAR    AND 

NEAR 

favorite 
desired. 

Arranged 

for  piano 

by  Purcell  J. 

Mansfield 

carols   adapted    as   easy   piano 
(Schmidt's    Educational 

solos.   One  verse  o 
Series   No.    446) 

each 
Price 

is   provided   for   singing 
75c. 

THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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"GLl  UCCELL1"    ("The  Birds"),  Suite  For  Small  Orchestra 

By  Ottorino  Respighi 
Born  at  Bologna,  Italy,  July  9,   1879;  died  at  Rome,  April   18,   1936 


This  suite  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Augusteo  in  Rome  in  1928.  D£sir6 
Defauw  was  the  conductor.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  October  24, 
1928,  by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conductor.  It  was  performed  by  the 
Chamber    Orchestra   of   Bernard    Zighera    in   Jordan    Hall,    Boston,   December   30, 

1937- 

The  suite  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Respighi's  "Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute,"  compiled  from  early 
melodies,  have  often  been  played.  They  were  arranged  in  two 
suites,  the  first  of  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  October  26, 
1923,  and  the  second  February  18,  1927.  The  composer  made  another 
venture  into  the  pleasant  practice  of  developing  early  instrumental 
fragments  orchestrally  in  the  suite  here  performed.  He  has  chosen 
harpsichord  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  various  com- 
posers, after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  gave  fanciful  names. 

The  following  description  of  the  movements  was  made  by  Mr.  James 
G.  Heller  for  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  programmes: 

"I.  Prelude  (after  B.  Pasquini  [1637-1710]).  Allegro  moderato. 
The  Prelude  begins  with  a  quaint  and  archaic  theme,  perpetually  re- 
volving around  the  same  interval,  given  out  by  first  violins  and  wood- 
winds, and  repeated  again  and  again  in  various  registers  and  by 
various  instrumental  combinations.  A  number  of  interludes  follow, 
which  are  drawn  from  the  material  of  the  following  numbers,  first 
the  clucking  hen  in  the  first  violins  and  oboe,  then  the  cuckoo,  by 
flute  and  bassoon  above  scurrying  first  violins.  Fragments  of  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  are  heard  in  pulsations  of  the  flute.  An  Allegretto 
follows,  drawn  from  no  other  part  of  the  work,  a  graceful  melody  for 
oboe,  supported  by  the  other  woodwinds.  The  opening  section  is  re- 
peated, and  concludes  the  prelude. 

"II.  The  Dove  (after  Jacques  de  Gallot  [17th  Century]).  Andante 
espressivo.  Soft,  muted  strings  and  harp  furnish  a  gentle  background 
against  which  the  oboe  sings  a  tender  melody.  Occasional  phrases  of 
counter-song  are  given  out  by  flute.  A  new  section  begins,  with  twitter- 
ing little  runs  for  the  violins,  and  a  broad  melodic  line  for  the  'cellos. 
Other  woodwinds  continue  the  melody,  which  culminates  in  a  return 
of  the  original  theme,  sung  now  by  first  violins  against  quiet  trembling 
of  flutes.  The  melody  continues  in  the  strings,  more  and  more  richly 
scored.  The  end  is  very  effectively  scored:  soft  holding  notes  of  first 
violins  and  oboe,  —  the  twittering  little  runs  of  the  violins,  trills  of  the 
flute,  a  dulcet  glissando  of  the  harp,  and  the  end  upon  a  high  and 
light  string  chord. 

"III.  The  Hen  (after  Jean-Philippe  Rameau  [1683-1764]).  Allegro 
vivace.  Respighi  has  already  referred  to  this  in  the  Prelude.  Pianists 
know  this  clucking  hen  of  Rameau.  The  clucking  of  the  gallinaceous 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  —  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  — 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free  — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

I  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Symphony  Hall,  con- 
stitute enrollment  in  our  essential  Society  without 
further  formality  — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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fowl  is  depicted  with  much  wit  in  the  first  violins,  aided  at  the  excit- 
ing point  by  the  oboe.  Strings  and  woodwinds,  with  a  soft  trumpet 
accompaniment,  continue.  The  first  rhapsody  of  the  hen  is  repeated 
in  other  keys,  and  leads  to  a  more  powerful  enunciation  for  violins 
and  clarinets.  Oboe  and  clarinet  sing  alone.  Fragments  of  melody  are 
heard  behind  the  persistent  clucking.  At  the  end  the  clarinet  has  all 
the  clucking  to  itself,  while  the  first  violins  trill.  The  string  chords 
seem  about  to  fade  into  silence  when  first  violins,  clarinets,  and  oboe 
unite  for  one  final  triumphant  cluck,  and  then  we  hear  what  must  be 
the  crow  of  Chanticleer  himself  in  answer. 

"IV.  The  Nightingale  (after  an  anonymous  English  composer). 
Andante  mosso.  A  presentation  to  be  set  by  the  side  of  the  famous 
gramophonic  nightingale  in  Respighi's  Pines  of  Rome.  A  soft  note  of 
horns  and  basses  and  sylvan  swayings  of  'cellos  rises  into  the  other 
strings,*  the  flute  is  the  bird  pouring  out  its  gentle  heart.  Other  wood- 
winds answer  with  soft  phrases.  The  piccolo  echoes  the  trills  and 
pulsations  of  the  flute.  After  a  descent,  the  'cellos  begin  again,  now 
more  rapidly.  This  time  a  French  horn  takes  the  song,  while  the  wood- 
winds sing  their  fragments  above  it.  Harmonics  rise  in  two  solo  violins, 
woodwinds  trill  softly,  and  the  strings  sink  to  the  close. 

"V.  The  Cuckoo  (after  B.  Pasquini).  Allegro.  Rapid  runs  of  first 
violins  and  celesta  lead  to  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  which  appear 
in  rapid  succession  in  flute,  horn,  clarinet  and  flute.  Thus  the  simple 
call  is  bandied  about  by  the  woodwinds.  The  persistent  bird  disappears 
for  a  bit,  while  the  orchestra  sings  a  more  formal  strain,  which  sinks 

*  The  accompaniment  opens  with  an  unmistakable  quotation. 


FRENCH  PERIOD  FURNITURE  REPRODUCTIONS 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

IOVE  SEAT                  lfMiim                                                                                   OTHER 
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(without  cushion)           Jjl.            Hk                                                                                        TABLES 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee   is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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into  strings  alone.  The  cuckoo  puts  in  his  appearance  again,  and  is 
followed  by  a  choiring  of  woodwinds,  then  strings  against  clarinet  and 
bassoon  runs.  A  new  section,  Allegro  vivo,  already  given  in  the  Prelude, 
presents  the  obstinate  fowl  in  the  flute,  against  figured  runs  by  first 
violins  and  trills  by  second  violin.  After  a  number  of  repetitions  of 
this,  the  runs  are  given  to  celesta,  and  modifications  of  the  cuckoo- 
theme  to  violins  and  violas.  Now  the  'cellos  do  the  scampering,  and 
the  celesta  answers  to  flute  and  horn.  The  composer  exhibits  his  in- 
genuity next  by  setting  the  familiar  call  in  woodwinds  and  some 
strings  against  an  expressive  melody  of  the  first  violins.  Other  strings 
add  their  voices  to  make  a  richer  web.  The  scurrying  returns  to  the  first 
violins,  the  cuckoo-cry  hastens,  then  retards.  At  last,  Allegro  moderato, 
comes  the  subject  of  the  Prelude,  which  we  now  realize  is  built  upon 
the  germ  of  the  cuckoo  motive.  At  the  last  it  is  shouted  in  stentorian 
manner  by  the  full  orchestra." 
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Fiduciary  Xrust    Company 


Agent 

Trustee 

Executor 


10    Post    Office    Square 
Boston 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

and 

TRUST  SERVICES  • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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ADAGIO  for  String  Orchestra 
By  Guillaume  Lekeu 

Born  at   Heusy    (near  Verviers),  Belgium,  January   20,    1870;   died   at   Angers, 

January  21,  1894 


The  "Adagio  pour  Quatuor  d'Orchestre"  was  composed  in  1891  and  published 
in  1908.  What  may  have  been  the  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  January  25,   1914. 

The  strings  are  divided  as  follows:  violin  solo  and  four  violin  parts, 
viola  solo  and  two  viola  parts,  'cello  solo  and  two  'cello  parts,  and 
a  part  for  the  basses.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  further  subdivision 
until  there  are  (including  the  solos)  seven  violin  parts,  five  viola  and 
five  'cello  parts,  and  one  bass  part,  making  eighteen  in  all.  This  sub- 
division does  not  imply  intricacy,  but  rather  facilitates  the  use  of  full 
accompanying  chords  through  the  range  of  the  strings,  the  free  use  of 
arpeggios,  and  various  "couplings"  of  the  melody.  The  solo  voices 
often  play  in  unison  with  other  parts,  but  the  violin  and  in  less  degree 
the  'cello  have  outstanding  solo  passages.  The  movement  grows  from  a 
melody  upon  the  G  strings  of  the  violins.  After  this  has  been  fully  dis- 
closed, a  bridge  passage,  pianissimo  and  muted,  leads  to  an  impassioned 
section  in  quintuple  rhythm,  chromatic  in  character  and  highly  di- 
vided. The  violin  solo,  high  in  its  range,  predominates  over  muted 
tremolo  chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  introductory  subject  and  a 
gradual  subsidence  to  a  pianissimo  close. 


—IT  IS  ON  A  NOTE  OF  HIGH  ENTHUSIASM  THAT  WE 
PRESENT  OUR  MID-SEASON  COLLECTION  DESIGNED 
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The  score  carries  a  motto  from  Georges  Vanoir,  "Les  Fleurs  Pales  du 
Souvenir/*  which  could  be  said  to  reflect  the  sombre  and  nostalgic 
mood  of  the  piece. 

Lekeu,  the  young  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck  and  later  of  d'lndy,  was 
mourned  by  the  circle  of  Cesar  Franck  for  the  promise  of  the  talent 
which  was  cut  off  in  its  first  blossoming,  when  the  young  Belgian  died 
on  the  day  following  his  twenty-fourth  birthday.  "His  case  is  more 
tragic  than  that  of  Schubert  or  Pergolesi,"  wrote  O.  G.  Sonneck*. 
"They,  too,  died  young  but  not  before  Nature  permitted  them  to 
shower  on  us  the  fruit  of  ripened  genius.  Fate  treated  Lekeu  more 
cruelly:  his  life-thread  was  cut  before  he  could  possibly  refine  all  the 
crudities  of  youth  in  the  crucible  of  a  mature  mind."  Lekeu's  talent 
was  undeniable.  He  developed  so  quickly  that  he  had  written  or 
sketched  upwards  of  sixty  works  when  he  died.  His  musical  avidity, 
his  melodic  invention,  his  artistic  ardor  were  unbounded.  The  small 
circle  of  older  musicians  who  nurtured  and  encouraged  his  genius 
held  great  hopes  in  his  future.  What  Lekeu  had  not  acquired  at 
twenty-three  were  the  maturer  virtues  of  selection,  moderation,  re- 
jection. 

Much  has  been  written  of  Lekeu's  nationality.  Debussy,  who  played 


*  Mr.    Sonneck   contributed    a   detailed   study   of   the    composer   to    "The    Musical    Quarterly" 
for   January,    1919. 
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in  the  Piano  Quartet  which  Lekeu  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  wrote, 
"Cesar  Franck  is  not  French,  he  is  a  Belgian.  Yes,  there  is  a  Belgian 
school.  Next  to  Franck,  Lekeu  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  repre- 
sentatives, this  Lekeu,  the  only  musician  to  my  knowledge  whom 
Beethoven  really  inspired."  Ernest  Closson,  the  musicologist  of 
Brussels  who  wrote  a  book  on  "The  Flemish  in  Beethoven,"  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "Lekeu  was  a  real  Walloon  of  the  country 
of  Liege,  in  contrast  to  the  Germanic  origin  of  Franck.  His  music 
bears  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  art  and  poetry  of  Liege:  dream- 
iness, gentle  nostalgia,  and  alternation  of  penetrating  melancholy  and 
wild  transports,  of  an  ideal  and  immense  aspiration."  Rather  than 
pursuing  further  the  inverse  racial  approach,  it  would  seem  more 
profitable  to  examine  the  musical  influences  and  preferences  of  Lekeu, 
and  above  all  his  own  music,  and  apply  it  so  far  as  it  may  suit  his 
particular  origins. 

Lekeu  does  not  seem  greatly  to  have  concerned  himself  with  a 
national  cause  or  the  exclusions  which  a  nationalist  espousal  involves. 
When  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth  in  i889,  he  "rediscovered" 
Wagner,  and  each  music  drama  filled  him  with  excitement,  from  "The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  which  was  "simply  prodigious,"  to  "Parsifal," 
which  opened  up  to  him  "an  entirely  new  world  of  which  until  now 
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I  had  no  conception.  One  cries  almost  all  the  time;  'Parsifal'  has  made 
me  passionately  religious  and  I  feel  a  smothering  longing  to  go  to 
Mass  (for  that  is  the  only  thing  resembling  Wagner's  super-human 
revery)."  Lekeu's  friend  Wyzewa,  who  accompanied  him,  Franck  the 
"cher  Maitre/'  d'Indy  his  older  colleague,  may  have  felt  secret  alarm 
that  the  precious  trickle  of  Lekeu's  genius  might  be  engulfed  in  the 
Titanic  flood  of  Wagner.  His  earlier  loves  were  safer:  Beethoven, 
whose  last  quartets  he  carried  about  with  him,  was  "Dieu  Beethoven"; 
Bach's  "Well-tempered  Clavichord"  was  so  "holy"  that  even  Wagner 
must  stand  aside. 

When  Guillaume  Lekeu  was  nine  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to 
Poitiers  in  France,  where  he  completed  his  studies  at  the  Lycee  in 
1888;  thence  he  entered  the  university  at  Paris,  showing,  as  ever, 
scholastic  quickness  and  brilliance.  In  these  first  years  at  Paris  his 
musical  education  consisted  of  a  few  piano  and  solfege  lessons  and 
much  study  of  the  scores  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner.  He  at- 
tended the  salons  of  Stephane  Mallarme  and  was  befriended  by  such 
musicians  as  Teodor  de  Wyzewa,  who  dissuaded  him  from  entering  the 
Conservatoire.  From  the  beginning,  this  young  genius  was  watched  by 
solicitous  liberalism,  given  a  full  spread  of  wing,  and  kept  away  from 
confining  traditions  and  cramping  restrictions.  Gaston  Vallin  became 
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his  teacher,  putting  him  through  the  principles  of  harmony  in  three 
months.  It  was  at  this  point,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  that  Lekeu  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  Franck  was  reluctant  at  first  to  take 
on  a  new  pupil,  but  soon  acquired  a  great  devotion  for  the  nineteen- 
year-old  boy. 

The  idealistic  visions  of  Lekeu  stopped  at  nothing.  Following  a 
"Chant  de  triomphale  delivrance"  he  planned  and  outlined  to  Louis 
Kefer,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Verviers  who,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  letters,  had  been  a  willing  audience  for  his  aspirations  and 
newest  ventures,  a  triptych  of  tone  poems,  "une  grosse  machine"  he 
called  them.  The  first  was  to  be  based  on  Hamlet's  reflection,  "To  die 
—  to  sleep;  —To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream  .  .  ."  The  second  was  to 
be  based  upon  "Das  Ewig  weibliche"  from  Goethe's  "Faust,"  and  the 
third,  with  choral  finale,  was  to  bear  a  third  epigraph:  "O  proud 
Death!"  which  was  to  be  "the  definitive  triumph  of  Grief." 

The  lessons  with  Franck  continued  until  the  master's  death,  which 
unfortunately  occurred  when  the  lessons  had  been  going  on  for  only 
about  a  year.  Franck  had  given  the  boy  the  greatest  latitude  and  the 
warmest  encouragement.  One  piece  after  another  had  been  brought  to 
the  master  and  enthusiastically  commended.  Counterpoint  and  fugue 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  study,  but  they  were  pursued  freely, 
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without  benefit  of  textbooks,  and  acquired  with  facility  by  this 
undaunted  student.  Franck  laid  down  but  two  rules  for  contrapuntal 
embroidery:  that  it  should 

1.  sound  well   (be  musical) 

2.  above  all  else  be  expressive. 

If  Lekeu  needed  to  be  stimulated  along  the  broad  road  of  his  in- 
clinations rather  than  checked  and  disciplined,  Franck's  counsel  was 
for  the  best.  When  Lekeu  asked  the  master  about  the  proper  limits 
of  program  music  and  Franck  answered  still  that  all  that  really  mat- 
tered was  that  it  should  sound  and  be  expressive,  Lekeu  remembered 
"Les  Djinns"  and  was  dubious.  The  death  of  Franck  on  November  8, 
1890,  left  Lekeu  momentarily  dazed  and  discouraged.  He  poured  out 
his  heart  to  Louis  Kefer:  "I  was  completely  bewildered;  I  passed  four 
or  five  days  a  week  smoking  and  watching  the  implacable  rain  pour 
down  and  telling  myself  how  wise  it  would  be  to  jump  out  of  the 
window.  But,  since  truly  there  are  other  things  to  do  than  to  watch 
the  downpour,  I  forced  myself,  as  best  I  knew  how,  to  do  regular 
work."  The  eager  output  of  Lekeu  did  not  stop.  Vincent  d'Indy  came 
to  the  fore  as  his  teacher  of  composition,  nor  are  we  told  that  this 
logician  put  the  check  rein  of  musical  formalism  upon  him.  Lekeu's 
"grosse  machine"  was  laid  aside  while  d'Indy  led  him  into  new  forms: 
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a  trio,  which  was  a  burden  to  him,  choral  and  piano  music.  D'Indy 
persuaded  Lekeu  to  compete  for  the  Belgian  Prix  de  Rome  in  J  891. 
He  was  assigned  the  usual  task  of  composing  within  a  short  time  a 
classical  cantata:  "Andromeda"  was  the  subject.  The  need  of  writing 
at  high  speed  appalled  Lekeu,  but  nothing  could  hold  back  his  zealous 
energy.  When  it  appeared  that  he  was  to  be  awarded  the  "second" 
second  prize,  it  became  plain  in  his  letters  that  this  was  a  bitter  and 
wounding  rebuff.  He  withdrew  from  the  contest.  He  did  not  cease, 
however,  to  compose.  He  worked  on  several  orchestral  pieces  in  this 
year:  the  Adagio  here  played,  the  "Fantaisie  symphonique  sur  deux 
airs  populaires  angevins"  and  perhaps  the  "Fantaisie  contrapuntique 
sur  un  Cramignon  Liegebis."*  The  friends  of  Lekeu  were  righteously 
indignant  that  their  untrammeled  genius  had  been  pushed  aside  by  the 
narrow  and  conservative  judges,  and,  as  if  in  protest,  Kefer  organized 
a  performance  of  "  Andromede"  at  the  Verviers  Conservatoire.  Among 
those  who  assisted  at  that  demonstration  of  defiance  was  the  violinist 
Eugen  Ysaye,  who  asked  him  on  the  spot  to  compose  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  pianoforte.  The  sonata  which  Ysaye  played  far  and  wide 


*  The  first  of  these  fantasies  was  performed  by  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,    October 
8,    1920;    the   second   February   12,    1926. 
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was  the  result.  On  the  strength  of  this  success  Ysaye  asked  for  a 
quartet,  and  Lekeu  embarked  with  the  greatest  elan  upon  a  quartet  for 
piano  and  strings  in  1893.  ''Come  what  may,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"I  labor  and  want  to  carry  this  'work'  to  a  successful  end.  Already  I 
can  affirm  that  in  comparison  with  what  I  am  now  writing  my  violin 
sonata  is  a  mere  trifle  worth  two  sous.  .  .  .  Joys  of  childhood,  visions 
of  dawn  and  Spring,  the  melancholy  of  fall  and  tears;  and  I  do  not 
shrink  from  piercing  cries  of  pain,  put  into  my  music  with  all  my 
might,  with  all  my  soul." 

The  words  bespeak  the  fervid,  soaring  style  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  reached  its  apex  in  the  quartet.  Before  the  year  was 
passed,  Lekeu  had  contracted  typhoid  fever,  which,  after  a  lingering 
sickness,  ended  his  life  on  the  January  2 1  following.  The  second 
movement  suddenly  broke  off.  D'Indy  contrived  a  few  bars  to  bring  it 
to  a  close,  and  the  two  movements  of  the  "unfinished"  Quartet  were 
performed  posthumously  and  praised.  These  pages  were  considered 
still  a  brilliant  promise  rather  than  a  rounded  fulfillment. 
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"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  a  scherzo,  was  composed  in  1897  and  first  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  under  the  direction  of  Dukas,  on  May  18  of  the 
same  year.  There  was  a  performance  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  under 
Theodore  Thomas,  January  14,  1899.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  was  on  October  22,  1904.  There  were  numerous  subsequent  per- 
formances, the  last  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  having  been  on  December  29, 

1939- 
The  piece  is  scored  for   two   flutes  and  piccolo,   two  oboes,   two   clarinets   and 

bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glocken- 
spiel, harp  and  strings. 

Dukas  died  within  one  day  of  thirty-eight  years  since  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  orchestral  scherzo,  which  as  a  novelty  had  duly 
gone  the  rounds  of  European  orchestras  and  planted  his  name  in  the 
general  consciousness.  Gustave  Samazeuilh  has  recalled  how  the  com- 
poser played  him  the  sketch  of  his  piece  in  March  of  1897.  Both 
musicians   were    in    Brussels    for    the    first    perlormance    of   d'Indy's 
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"Fervaal."  Dukas  played  his  new  work  on  a  bad  hotel  piano,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  greatly  impressing  his  companion  by  "its  life  force,  its  cer- 
tainty, its  perfect  depiction  of  its  subject,  which  in  no  way  obscured 
the  clarity  of  the  musical  structure."  Dukas,  as  was  always  the  case, 
Samazeuilh  adds,  "had  long  pondered  his  subject,  allowed  it  to  de- 
velop at  leisure  before  coming  to  the  point  of  its  realization,  which 
was  always  quick  with  him,  once  the  moment  of  decision  came." 
Certain  of  his  friends  have  hazarded  that  this  work  may  have  been 
material  once  intended  for  the  Symphony  in  C  major  which  it  shortly 
followed,  and  which  has  no  scherzo. 

The  ballad  of  Goethe,  "Der  Zauberlehrling"  furnished  the  subject. 
The  poem  was  in  its  turn  derived  from  a  traditional  tale  found  in 
Lucian's  "The  Lie-fancier."  The  philosopher  Eucrates  there  tells  how 
he  once  met  on  the  River  Nile  the  sage  Pancrates,  who  had  lived 
for  many  years  in  a  cave  and  there  learned  the  magic  of  Isis.  The 
tale  has  thus  been  translated  by  William  Tooke  from  "Lucian  of 
Samatosa." 

"When  I  saw  him  as  often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  sur- 
prising feats,  ride  upon  crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him 
by  wagging  their  tails,  I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat 
extraordinary."   Eucrates  accompanied  his  new  acquaintance  as  his 
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disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  Pancrates  would  take  the  wooden 
bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a  wooden  mortar,  put 
clothes  upon  it  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.  Immedi- 
ately the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  people  for 
a  man  like  themselves;  he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered  our  victuals, 
and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the  completest 
domestic.  When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary,  my  com- 
panion spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again  a 
broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him;  it  was  the  only  secret  he 
would  not  impart  to  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most 
obliging  man  in  the  world. 

"At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide  me  in  an  obscure 
corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up  immediately,  as 
it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After  giving  his  necessary  orders 
to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to  the  market.  The 
following  day  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business,  I  took  the  pestle, 
clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid  it  fetch  me  some 
water.  He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full.  'Good/  said  I, 
'I  want  no  more  water;  be  again  a  pestle.'  He  did  not,  however,  mind 
what  I  said;  but  went  on  fetching  water  and  continued  bringing  it, 
till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  for 
I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry,  as  indeed 
was  the  case,  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  ax  and  split  the 
pestle  in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the  halves 
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snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water-carrier 
I  now  had  two.  Meantime,  in  came  Pancrates;  and  understanding 
what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form;  he,  how- 
ever, privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  since." 

Claude  Debussy,  discussing  Paul  Dukas  in  his  "Monsieur  Groche" 
with  special  reference  to  his  Piano  Sonata,  has  written: 

"Paul  Dukas  knows  the  potentialities  of  music;  it  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  brilliant  tone  playing  upon  the  listener  to  the  point  of 
enervation,  an  easy  thing  to  understand  where  several  kinds  of  music 
which  seem  antagonistic  are  united  without  difficulty.  For  him  music 
is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  forms,  of  pregnant  memories  which  allow 
him  to  mould  his  ideas  to  the  limits  of  his  imaginative  world.  He  is 
the  master  of  his  emotion  and  knows  how  to  keep  it  from  noisy 
futility.  That  is  why  he  never  indulges  in  those  parasitic  developments 
which  so  often  disfigure  the  most  beautiful  effects.  When  we  con- 
sider the  third  movement  of  his  sonata,  we  discover  under  the  pic- 
turesque surface  an  energy  that  guides  the  rhythmic  fantasy  with  the 
silent  precision  of  steel  mechanism.  The  same  energy  prevails  in  the 
last  part,  where  the  art  of  distributing  emotion  appears  in  its  highest 
form;  one  might  even  call  this  emotion  constructive,  since  it  displays 
a  beauty  akin  to  perfect  lines  in  architecture,  lines  that  dissolve  into 
and  are  keyed  to  the  spatial  colour  of  air  and  sky,  the  whole  being 
wedded  in  a  complete  and  final  harmony." 
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MUSIC  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 
By  Archibald  T.  Davison 

(An  address  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglevvood,  July  9,  1041) 


o 


n  July  seventeenth  of  last  year  I  delivered  an  address  here  at 
Tanglewood  on  the  following  subject:    "Music -A  Free  Art." 
At  the  time  I  dwelt  on  the  varied  disciplines  both  beneficent  and 
harmful  to  which  music  throughout  its  career  has  been  subjected; 
emphasizing  at  the  close  the  fact  that  in  a  dictator-controlled  world 
there  would  be  no  future  for  music  as  the  untrammelled  expression 
of  the  human  spirit,  and  that  under  totalitarian  domination  the  work 
of  many  great   composers   might   conceivably   be   forever   destroyed. 
Now   these  were   melancholy  observations,   and   to   many   they  may 
have  seemed  extreme  and  even,  perhaps,  hysterical.  I  was  not  roman- 
cing, however,  for  there  were  at  that  very  moment  many  clear  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  my  words  —  witnesses  which  in  the  twelve  months 
that  have  intervened  have  given  even  more  convincing  testimony  to 
a  tragedy  that  has  spread  beyond  believing.  Is  there  any  spontaneous 
musical  activity  either  creative  or  participative  now  going  on  in  the 
dictator  countries  themselves  or  in  subjugated  states?  Music  may  there 
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be  promoted  for  purposes  of  propaganda;  but  if  you  agree  that  music 
is  not  an  art  unless  it  is  absolutely,  unqualifiedly  free,  then  what  is 
now  existent  as  music  in  a  large  part  of  Europe  is  not  music  at  all, 
but  political  pronouncement  masquerading  as  music.  And  if  ever  two 
forces  stood  separated  from  each  other  by  the  poles  themselves,  they 
are  the  purposeless  and  gently  persuasive  voice  of  beauty  and  the 
unequivocal  language  of  tyranny.  I  say  again,  as  I  said  a  year  ago, 
and  with  even  profounder  conviction,  that  the  world-wide  imposition 
of  a  concept  which  holds  that  everything,  including  art,  is  subservient 
to  the  state,  would  mean  the  end  of  music  as  we  know  it.  For  the 
composer,  performer  and  listener,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
artistic  freedom;  each  would  follow  the  path  prescribed  by  the  con- 
straining limits  of  a  political  theory.  That  concept  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  intense  and  exaggerated  nationalism  which  has  always  tended 
to  set  nation  against  nation,  exalting  the  achievement  of  one  country 
—  not,  perhaps,  as  better  than  that  of  another  —  but,  at  least,  as 
different  and  as  characteristically  individual.  And  from  this  narrow- 
pride,  artistic  enterprise  has  by  no  means  been  excluded. 

In  music,  curiously  enough,  a  complete  autocracy  preceded  the 
narrower  distinctions  of  nationalism,  for  in  the  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries  practically  all  composers  wrote  in  a  uniform  style; 
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there  was,  indeed,  no  other  style  for  them  to  employ,  because  the  musi- 
cians of  the  Low  Countries  furnished  Europe  with  the  great  body 
of  its  composers,  teachers  and  performers.  That  is  an  early  and  an  out- 
standing example  of  artistic  autocracy  and  against  it  composers  gradu- 
ally revolted,  finally  attaining  what  might  be  termed  an  individual 
style  of  their  own,  which  when  it  contained  sufficient  elements  com- 
mon to  their  particular  local  group,  became  the  property  of  a  "school." 
Such  were  the  Roman,  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  "schools."  But  quite 
early  it  is  possible  to  discern  a  wider  community  of  musical  language, 
and  then  one  speaks  of  Italian,  or  French,  or  German  music;  and 
with  that  characterization  is  born  the  idea  of  musical  nationalism 
which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  developed  such  distinct  boundaries 
of  expression  as  to  be  definitely  associated  with  national  conscious- 
ness. Upon  folksong  fell  the  main  burden  of  making  musically  articu- 
late the  individuality  of  one  country  as  distinct  from  that  of  another. 
Only  in  Italy  and  in  England  was  the  situation  different.  Italy  had 
neglected  her  folksong  for  the  beguiling  tunes  of  opera  until  native 
folksong  became  nearly  extinct,  and  the  musical  nationalism  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  almost  uncontested  supremacy  in  the  field 
of  lyric  and  dramatic  melody.  For  England,  too,  the  folksong  was 
not  available.   Not  because  it  had  been  neglected,   but  because  its 
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collection  and  publication  had  only  recently  been  undertaken.  Here 
again  it  fell  to  the  composer  to  give  voice  to  the  national  spirit,  a 
duty  which  was  assumed  by  Edward  Elgar  supported  by  a  group  of 
somewhat  less  notable  musicians.  Just  before  the  war  nationalism  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  music  of  all  countries;  but  after  the  war 
individuals  and  small  groups  of  composers  appeared,  some  of  them 
exerting  such  international  influence  that  the  broader  lines  of  musical 
nationalism  seemed  almost  to  disappear.  Until  recently,  indeed,  there 
has  been  little  thought  of  treating  music  in  relation  to  national  feel- 
ing or  political  circumstance.  We  have  thought  of  music  as  music, 
cultivated  the  world  over  as  a  free  art.  The  work  of  Malipiero, 
Respighi  and  Casella  was  mainly  universal  art  rather  than  the  product 
of  a  uniquely  Italian  style;  and  the  compositions  of  Hoist  and  Vaughan 
Williams  happily  cause  us  to  forget  such  jingoistic  nonentities  as 
Daughter  of  Ancient  Kings  and  Britain  Ask  of  Thyself. 

Nationalism  in  music  is  now  a  subject  primarily  for  the  lecturer  on 
the  history  of  the  art,  for  in  some  five  hundred  years  the  psychological, 
if  not  the  stylistic,  wheel  has  completed  a  full  revolution,  and  we  are 
confronted  by  a  phenomenon  in  which  national  demarcations  of 
every  type  have  merged  into  ideologies.  We  speak  less  and  less  of 
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German,  English  and  American  music,  and  more  and  more  of  totali- 
tarian and  democratic  music. 

Now  all  those  engaged  in  educational  work  of  any  kind  in  America 
are  seeking  new  and  vital  ways  of  making  the  principles  of  democracy 
operative  through  teaching;  and  among  these,  in  constantly  increasing 
prominence,  stands  music.  In  the  main,  those  principles  are  generally 
recognized.  Democracy  is  "no  mythical  abstraction,"  as  Justice  Frank- 
furter pointed  out  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Class  of 
1941  at  Radcliffe  College.  But  for  most  men,  probably,  the  heart  of 
democracy  is  not  definition,  but  a  personal  and  inexpressible  loyalty; 
and  like  all  matters  which  are  primarily  loyalties,  democracy  as  an 
ideal  cannot  be  taught.  One  may,  to  be  sure,  define  democracy,  but 
such  teaching  is  limited  to  the  rational  and  the  factual,  and  loyalties 
imply  much  more  than  that.  The  rest,  and  perhaps  the  most  dynamic 
part  of  it,  is  emotional.  The  distinction  lies  in  what  the  semanticists 
would  call  the  "communicative"  and  the  "emotive"  qualities  of  words. 
To  say  "Democracy  is  personal  liberty  in  all  its  implications"  or 
"Democracy  means  the  exercise  of  individual  choice"  is  to  employ 
words  as  communicative  agents.  They  are  in  some  degree  prosaic  and 
have  little  if  any  emotive  power.  Here  it  is  that  music  is  especially 
valuable  in   transforming  ideas  into   terms  of  vivid  feeling.   Music 
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may,  indeed,  do  even  more,  for  it  has  often,  in  history,  been  the 
force  which  has  projected  reason  into  action.  But  if  we  are  not  to 
repeat  endlessly  those  errors  which  in  other  circumstances  have  been 
committed,  we  should  try  first  to  determine  the  limitations  and  poten- 
tialities of  music  itself  and  how  it  will  best  fit  into  this  present  pre- 
occupation with  the  promotion  of  democratic  ideas.  It  is  for  this  that 
I  now  venture  to  weary  you  with  some  observations  concerning  the 
nature  of  music,  as  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  proceed  intelligently 
without  such  preliminary  thought,  if  music  is  to  be  in  any  sense  an 
eloquent  interpreter  of  our  principles. 

Let  us  admit,  first,  that  as  a  permanently  propulsive  force  cul- 
minating in  ratiocination,  in  an  orderly  and  sustained  progress  of 
ideas,  music  is  at  a  very  great  disadvantage;  for  it  exists  in  time  but 
not  in  space.  In  cannot  be  frozen  into  immobility,  it  is  forever  in 
motion.  It  cannot  be  regarded  and  analyzed  as  a  picture  or  a  statue 
or  a  building  may  be;  it  must  be  apprehended  at  the  very  second  of 
its  passing.  Even  if  one  could  catch  it  and  hold  it,  no  two  represen- 
tations of  it  would  be  identical,  because  no  two  performances  of  it 
are  identical.  Music,  unlike  other  languages,  contains  no  universally 
understood  idea.  Spoken  language  may  say  "How  bright  the  moon- 
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light  sleeps  upon  this  bank,"  but  music  can't  say  that.  A  given  selec- 
tion may  suggest  —  if  it  suggests  anything  —  as  many  different  ideas 
of  general  placidity  as  there  are  auditors.  And  even  though  the  com- 
poser label  his  piece  "Moonlight  on  a  Bank,"  no  two  persons  will 
envision  the  same  degree  of  moonlight  or  the  same  bank;  and  for  the 
literal-minded  the  music  will  certainly  evoke  a  picture  of  the  First 
National  or  The  Farmers'  Exchange.  Of  specific  meaning,  then,  music 
has  none  nor  can  it  unite  its  devotees  even  upon  a  common  emotional 
ground.  Music  may  be  grave  or  gay,  sombre  or  dance-like,  but  beyond 
those  generalities  there  would  be  little  agreement.  Should  the  com- 
poser write  music  intended  to  express  grief,  that  music  may,  unless 
exactly  labelled,  signify  quiet  meditation,  grim  purpose,  calm  under 
the  sea,  or  other  suggestions  of  an  allied  nature  resulting  in  an  emo- 
tional state  supplied  by  the  music  to  each  hearer  individually.  In- 
deed, the  only  unanimously  accepted  characeristics  of  a  piece  of  music 
are  its  physical  ones.  It  is  slow  or  fast,  loud  or  soft,  it  increases  or 
diminishes  in  volume  —  these  are  among  the  few  universally  appre- 
hended qualities  it  possesses.  To  say  that  music  has  no  meaning  is, 
of  course,  not  true;  a  piece  of  music  may  be  as  logical  as  an  argu- 
ment, but  its  meanings  are,  by  nature,  emotional  ones. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 


George  B.  Proctor 

B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 


Edwin  A.  Boardman 
Laurence  H.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 


PATTERSON,  WYLDE  &  WINDELER 

Insurance 


40  Broad  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Enjoy  a  delicious 
dinner  before  the 
concert— your  fa- 
vorite cocktail  or 
our  tasty  sand- 
wiches afterwards. 


*************** 


FREE     PARKING 

Gardner  Grill 

HOTEL    GARDNER 

Massachusetts  Avenue  at  Norway  Street 

Conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  of  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor.  The  most  recent  performance  in  this 
series  was  November  17,  1939. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a- 
piston,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 


o 


ne  autumn  evening  in  1888,"  wrote  Guy  Ropartz,  devout  disciple 
of  Franck,  "I  went  to  pay  the  master  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of 
vacation  time.  'Have  you  been  working?'  I  inquired.  'Yes/  was  Franck's 
reply,  'and  I  think  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.'  He  had 
just  completed  the  Symphony  in  D,  and  he  kindly  played  it  through 
to  me  on  the  piano.*  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  that  first  hearing." 


D'Indy  lists  the  Symphony  as  having  been  begun  in  1886. 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 
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The  first  performance,  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  were  opposed  to  it,  the  subscribers  bewildered, 
and  some  of  Franck's  colleagues  spitefully  critical,  has  been  described 
with  gusto  by  d'Indy  in  his  much  quoted  book,  the  bible  of  the 
Franck  movement. 

It  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's  de- 
voted circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while  the 
world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed  by  the 
inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their  lovable 
"maitre,"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked  for 
either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him.  But  the  impatience  of  the 
Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably,  to  the  public  which  allowed 
him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent  beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for 
instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  philosophical  reflection:  "All 
true  creators  must  be  in  advance  of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be 
misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries:  Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of 
an  exception  to  this  rule  than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like 
them,  he  was  misunderstood."  A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances, 
which  d'Indy  himself  has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated 
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renee  longy 
iiiiquelle 

Specific  and  comprehensive 
training  ^in  basic 
musicianship 

Address 

403  Marlborough  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 


RICHARD  BRIGGS 
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general  public,  which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with 
tolerable  promptness,  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  ade- 
quately presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  com- 
poser lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist*  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such  in- 
deed he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause,  as 
because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "La  Redemption"  or  "Les  Bolides")  which  time  has  proved 
to  be  of  any  great  importance.  "Les  Beatitudes/'  which  he  completed 
in  that  year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until 
three  years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was 
overwhelming,  and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The  master- 


*  D'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,   as  late  as  August,    1885,    awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  professor  of  organ." 
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pieces  —  "Psyche,"  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin  Son- 
ata, the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of  Franck's 
genius,  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his  death.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new  scores 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye  played  the 
Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the  Quartet  was 
performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
(April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told,  rose  to  ap- 
plaud the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music,  aided  (or 
hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant  school  which 
had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to  popular  favor. 

French  musicians  testify  as  to  the  rising  vogue  of  Franck's  music  in 
the  early  nineties.  Leon  Vallas  in  his  life  of  Debussy  laments  that  the 
Parisian  public  of  that  time,  "still  carried  along  on  a  flood  of  ro- 
manticism," could  not  be  diverted  to  the  self-contained  elegance  of  the 
then  new  impressionist  composer.  "The  select  shrines  were  still  con- 
secrated to  the  cult  of  a  fierce,  grandiloquent,  philosophical  art:  Bee- 
thoven's last  quartets,  the  new  works  of  Cesar  Franck  —  discovered  very 
late  in  the  day  —  and  Richard  Wagner's  great  operas  —  these  complex, 
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ambitious  works,  so  full  of  noble  beauty,  were  alone  capable  of  arous- 
ing an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delirium."  Paul  Landormy,  writ- 
ing for  La  Victoire,  lists  these  same  composers,  and  singles  out  Franck's 
Quintet  and  Quartet,  as  having  been  accorded  at  that  time  "an  exces- 
sive admiration,  romantic  in  its  violence."  Derepas,  writing  in  1897, 
told  of  a  veritable  Franck  inundation,  and  the  composer's  son  then 
wrote  to  him  that  he  received  every  day  quantities  of  letters  and 
printed  matter  about  his  father.  When  once  the  special  harmonic  style 
of  Franck,  his  absorption  in  the  contemplative  moods  of  early  organ 
music  had  caught  the  general  imagination,  his  musical  faith  needed 
no  preaching. 
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Boston  Herald 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Eighth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  5,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  6,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Excerpts  from   the   Requiem  Mass 

(In  Commemoration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Mozart's  death, 

December  5,  1791) 
Requiem 
Dies  Irae 
Rex  Tremendae 
Confutatis 
Lacrimosa 
"Cum  Sanctis   tuis"    (from   "Agnus  Dei") 

Mozart.  .  .  .Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  No.  4  (Koechel  No.  218) 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante  cantabile 
III.     Rondo:  andante  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"    (Koechel  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegretto;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

ANTONIO  BROSA 


CECILIA  SOCIETY  CHORUS,  Arthur  Fiedler,   Conductor 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Monday  Evening,  December  1,  at    8:15 
Tuesday  Afternoon,   December  2,  at  3 

Second  Concerts  of  this  Series 

Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major    ("Hafmer"), 

Koechel  No.  385 
Mozart Piano  Concerto  in  D  major,  Koechel  No.  537 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor, 

"Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

SOLOIST 

FRANCES    NASH 
Tickets  at  Box  Office 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In   New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

111,4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403  Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rb0bg°er8  ^LoWeU^0™ 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore   8258,    Aspinwall   7190  Tiie    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 


FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under   Richard   Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorfl 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to   musical   style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and    imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,   BROOKLINE 
Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

ERNEST   B.   Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 
\^afieharl  has  no  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  be  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc. 

BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


<»^l     HALL-MARK  OF  GRACIOUS  LIVING 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibits 
Thoughts    on   Mozart's    Requiem 

EXHIBITS 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  there  is 
continued  for  this  week's  concerts  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Randall  Davey  —  the  first  solo  display 
in  Boston  of  the  works  of  this  contem- 
porary artist.  Dorothy  Adlow,  review- 
ing this  exhibit  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  wrote:  "The  pictures  show  the 
roving,  derivative,  experimental  tend- 
encies of  artists  of  our  time.  They  re- 
veal a  desire  for  variety,  an  inclination 
toward  different  technical  modes.  Mr. 
Davey  can,  if  he  chooses,  tighten  con- 
tours, depict  textures  with  factual  like- 
ness ;  yet  he  may  paint  with  an  impres- 
sionistic brush,  hinting  subtly  at  forms, 
colors  and  lines  of  movement." 

The  following  paintings  are  included 
in  the  present  exhibit: 

Oils 

1.  Still  Life 

2.  Wet  Racing  Day 

3.  Leaving  the  Paddocks 

4.  Portrait  of  My  Wife 

5.  Head  of  a  Gir! 

6.  Still  Life 

7.  Canvas  Backs 

8.  Rosie 

9.  Head  of  a  Young  Girl 

(lent  by  Mr.  John  C.  Holt, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan) 

10.  Semi-Nude 

11.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson 

12.  Young  Woman  in  Green 

Pastels 

13.  New  Mexico  Landscape 

14.  Semi-Nude 


year-round 
topcoats 

with  extra  " zip-in' 
winter  linings 

$30 

Misses'  and  women'' 's 
sizes.  Sixth  floor. 

Stearns 
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SUIT 

THAT  CAN  KEEP 
A  SECRET 


) 


Our  young  "lady  in  waiting" 
dons  this  plaid-and-plain  suit 
— and  the  world  little  knows, 
nor  observes.  It  is  a  three- 
piece  outfit:  jacket,  maternity 
blouse  and  adjustable  skirt,  in 
shades  of  brown,  or  green 
and  black 29.90 


A    harmonizing    wool 
dress  {not  shown)  .  .  . 


crepe 


L/C  UO         A 

15.90  V 


MATERNITY  CLOTHES- 
SECOND  FLOOR. 


15.  Unsaddling 

16.  Flowers 

17.  Wet  Racing  Day 

18.  Steeple  Chasers  Going  to  a  Start 

19.  Starting  Two- Year  Olds 

Drawings 

20.  Brown  Ink  Drawing  —  Landscape 

21.  Brown  Ink  Drawing  No.  2 

22.  Brown  Ink  Drawing  No.  3 

23.  Blue  Ink  Drawing 

24.  Charcoal  Drawing 

25.  Lead  Pencil  Drawing 

In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be  seen 
a  collection  of  water  colors  by  another 
contemporary  artist,  W.  Lester  Stevens. 
An  Associate  of  the  National  Academy, 
he  first  studied  with  Parker  S.  Perkins 
and  later  at  the  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  He  first  be- 
came known  to  the  art  public  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Fourth  William  A. 
Clark  Prize  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery. Since  then  he  has  been  awarded 
over  a  dozen  outstanding  awards.  His 
paintings  are  owned  both  privately  and 
by  museums  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

In  the  present  exhibit  are  interpre- 
tations of  the  many  moods  of  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  in  which  the  artist  reflects 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  that  un- 
usual  country. 


THOUGHTS  ON   MOZART'S 
REQUIEM 

(Quoted    from    "Old    Scores    and    New 
Readings,"  by  John  F.  Runciman) 

.  .  .  Mozart,  when  he  accepted  the  order 
for  a  Requiem  from  that  mysterious 
messenger  clad  in  grey,  thought  only  of 
creating  a   beautiful   thing.   But  he   had 
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lately  found  to  his  great  sorrow  that 
his  ways  were  not  the  world's  ways, 
and  fraught  with  even  graver  conse- 
quences were  the  world's  discoveries 
that  its  ways  were  not  Mozart's.  Find- 
ing all  attempts  to  turn  him  from  his 
way  fruitless,  the  world  fought  him  with 
contempt,  ostracism,  and  starvation  for 
weapons ;  and  he  lacked  strength  for 
the  struggle.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  he  could  retire  within  himself  and 
live  in  an  ideal  world  of  Don  Giovannis 
and  Figaros.  But  now  body  as  well  as 
spirit  were  over-wearied;  spirit  and 
body  were  not  only  tired  but  diseased; 
and  when  he  commenced  to  work  at 
the  Requiem  the  time  was  past  for 
making  beautiful  things,  for  his  mind 
was  preoccupied  with  death  and  the 
horrors  of  death  —  the  taste  of  death 
was  already  in  his  mouth.  Had  death 
come  to  him  as  to  other  men,  he  might 
have  met  it  as  other  men  do,  heroically, 
or  at  least  calmly,  without  loss  of  dig- 
nity. But  it  came  to  him  colored  and 
made  fearful  by  wild  imaginings,  and 
was  less  a  thought  than  an  unmistakable 
horror.  He  believed  he  had  been 
poisoned,  and  Count  Walsegg's  grey-clad 
messenger  seemed  a  messenger  from 
another  world  to  warn  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching finish.  As  he  said,  he  wrote 
the  Requiem  for  himself.  In  it  we  find 
none  of  the  sunshine  and  laughter  of 
"Don  Giovanni,"  but  only  a  painfully 
pathetic  record  of  Mozart's  misery,  his 
despair,  and  his  terror.  It  is  indeed  a 
stupendous  piece  of  art,  and  much  of 
it  surpassingly  beautiful;  but  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  it  will  always  be 
that  it  is  a  "human  document,"  an  auto- 
biographical fragment,  the  most  touch- 
ing autobiography  ever  penned. 


3*7*    l^y^i    /fteeC.. 


me  11   cherish 
aQifl 
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we   suggest 


*  ski  suit 


perfectly  adorable   ones   .   . 

in  picturesque  colors  .   .  new  cuts 


*  slack  set 


carefully  man-tailored   .  . 
two  or  three-piece  sets  .  . 

if  blouse 

exquisite  evening  blouses  .   . 
or  the  ultra  simple  sport  type  .   . 

*  sweater 

gay  Tyrolean   .  .  or  classic  .   . 
all  have  the  Fredleys  touch   .   . 

*  skating  set 

colorful  costumes  to  cut  a 
figure  on  the  ice  .   . 

ic  scarves  .  .  .   mittens 

accessories  with  an 
exciting  "different"  air  .  . 


, in    WelMev.  foT 


Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  1,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

I  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Eighth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  5,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  6,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Excerpts   from   the   Requiem   Mass 

(In  Commemoration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Mozart's  death, 

December  5,  1791) 
Requiem 

Dies  Irae 

Rex  Tremendae 

Confutatis 

Lacrimosa 

"Cum  Sanctis   tuis"    (from   "Agnus   Dei") 

Mozart.  . .  .Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  No.  4  (Koechel  No.  218) 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Andante  cantabile 
III.     Rondo:  andante  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"   (Koechel  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegretto;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

ANTONIO  BROSA 


CECILIA  SOCIETY  CHORUS,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday   Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JORDA 


HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

G4U&  SulUuGvH," 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  REQUIEM  in  D  minor 

(Requiem,   Dies    Irae,    Rex    Tremendae,    Confutatis,    Lacrymosa, 

Cum  Sanctis  Tuis) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  requiem,  left  unfinished  by  Mozart  at  his  death,  was  completed  by  Franz 
Xaver  Sussmayr  and  first  performed  by  order  of  Count  Walsegg,  for  whom  it  was 
composed,  on  December  14,  1793. 

"It  seems,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "that  the  first  complete  performance  of  Mozart's 
Requiem  in  Boston  was  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Carl  Zerrahn,  conduc- 
tor, on  January  18,  1857.  Mr.  Lahee,  in  his  record  of  first  performances,  gives  this 
as  the  first  in   the  United  States,  which   seems  hardly  probable."   The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  April   10,  1888,  when 
Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  a  Mozart  Monument 
in  Vienna.  The  soloists  were  Lilli  Lehmann,  Louise  Meisslinger,  Paul  Kalisch,  and 
Emil  Fischer.  There  was  a  performance  on  December   18-19,   19S1>  under  Kousse- 
vitzky's   direction.    The    Bach    Cantata    Club,    G.   Wallace   Woodworth,    conductor, 
assisted,  and  the  soloists  were  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  Marie  Murray,  Joseph  Lautner, 
and  David  Blair  McClosky.  Selected  choruses,  the  same  as  those  given  at  the  present 
performance,  were  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  on  August  7  last, 
when  the  Berkshire  Musical  Association  Chorus,  Horace  Hunt,  conductor,  assisted. 
The  instrumentation  calls  for  two  corni  di  bassetto,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  organ,  and  strings. 


ORGAN    MUSIC 

FOR    CHRISTMAS 

GEORGE  A.  BURDETT,  Christmas  Meditation  on  "The  First  Noel" 

and    "Holy    Night"     60 

F.  LESLIE  CALVER,  Christmas  Fantasia  on  "In  dolci  jubilo"  and 

"Adeste     Fideles"     ...   .60 

T.  F.  H.  CANDLYN^  Prelude  on  "Divinum  Mysterium" ' '.'.'.'.'.'.....   .50 

WILLIAM   DROBEGG,    Adoration    50 

TH.  DUBOIS,  Adoratio  et  Vox  Angelica 75 

WILLIAM  FAULKES,  Paraphrase  on  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  .60 

ARTHUR   FOOTE,  Christmas    75 

E.  HARDY,  The  Hymn  of  the  Angels   50 

CHARLES  H.  MORSE,  The  Coming  of  the  Magi 50 

ALFRED  WHITEHEAD,  Christmas  Slumber  Song  "Once  in  Royal 
David's    City" 50 


CAROLS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

Arranged  for  piano  by  Purcell  J.  Mansfield 

18   favorite  carols   adapted   as   easy   piano   solos.   One  verse  of   each   is   provided   for   singing 
if  desired. 

(Schmidt's    Educational    Series    No.    446)    Price    75c. 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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Introit. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine;  et 
lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet  hym- 
nus  Deus  in  Sion;  et  tibi  reddetur  voturo 
in  Jerusalem;  exaudi  orationem  meam; 
ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 

Requiem,  etc. 

Kyrie. 

Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricta  discusurus! 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis; 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salve  me  fons  pietatis. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictisi, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Ore  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cignis: 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce  Deus; 

Pie  Jesu  Domine 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Eternal  rest  give  to  them,*  O  Lord; 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon 
them.  A  hymn,  O  God,  becometh  thee 
in  Sion;  and  a  vow  shall  be  paid  to 
thee  in  Jerusalem:  O  Lord,  hear  my 
prayer;  all  flesh  shall  come  to  thee. 

Eternal  rest,  etc. 


Lord  have  mercy. 
Christ  have  mercy. 

Nearer  still,  and  still  more  near 
Draws  the  day  of  prophecy, 
Doomed  to  melt  the  earth  and  sky. 

Oh,  what  trembling  there  shall  be, 
When  the  world  its  Judge  shall  see 
Coming  in  dread  majesty. 

King  of  dreadful  majesty, 
Who  dost  freely  justify, 
Fount  of  pity,  save  thou  me! 

When  the  cursed  in  anguish  flee 

Into  flames  of  misery, 

With  the  blest  then  call  thou  me. 

Suppliant  in  the  dust  I  lie; 

My  heart  a  cinder,  crushed  and  dry; 

Help  me,  Lord,  when  death  is  nigh. 

Full  of  tears  and  full  of  dread 
Is  the  day  that  wakes  the  dead. 
Calling  all,  with  solemn  blast, 

From  the  ashes  of  the  past. 
Lord  of  Mercy,  Jesus  blest, 
Grant  the  faithful  light  and  rest. 
Amen. 


Cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum,  quia 
pius  es. 


With  thy  saints  for  ever,  because  thou 
art  merciful. 


The  tale  is  often  told  how  Mozart,  commissioned  to  write  his 
Requiem  when  his  last  illness  was  upon  him,  looked  upon  the 
anonymous  visitor  who  brought  the  commission  as  a  "mysterious" 
messenger  of  death  and  remarked  that  he  was  writing  a  requiem  for 
his  own  death,  even  believing  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Mozart 
did  have  such  thoughts  and  sometimes  spoke  of  them.  They  were  quite 
without 'foundation.  Although  portents  of  death  have  a  way  of  cling- 
ing in  the  popular  imagination,  anything  mysterious  in  this  case  is 
dispelled  by  information  subsequently  revealed.  The  stranger  who 
called  upon  Mozart  in  July,  1791,  was  the  steward,  Leutgab  by  name, 


*  The  translation  of  the  Latin  into  English  is  taken  from  "The  Small  Missal"  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  in  1928.  "Imprimatur" _|_  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes, 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 
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In  Order  that  ^Bodily  Spirit 
Refreshened  by  zJMusic 
May  Remain  £trong 

To 

E.  B.  Dane,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

In  recognition  of  the  inner  strength  that  the  Orchestra 
brings  to  the  many  thousands  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  Current  Season  and  herewith  enclose  the  sum  of 
$ for  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Name    ..'..• 

Address 


Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Payments  may  be  made  with  enrollments  or  at  any  time 
you  specify  during  the  season. 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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of  Count  Franz  von  Walsegg  of  Ruppach.  The  Count  was  an  amateur 
musician  who  wished  to  have  a  requiem  performed  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  who  had  died  five  months  before,  and  to  make  himself  known 
as  the  composer.  Hence  the  confidential  commission  with  an  attendant 
fee  which  Mozart,  although  in  the  midst  of  "The  Magic  Flute,"  could 
not  afford  to  refuse.* 

Mozart  was  shortly  ordered  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  coronation 
of  Leopold  II  at  Prague,  and  accordingly  wrote  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito" 
and  hurried  to  Bohemia  to  see  to  its  production,  necessarily  dropping 
both  "The  Magic  Flute"  and  the  Requiem  for  the  time  being.  The 
coronation  day  and  the  performance  were  on  September  6,  and  "The 
Magic  Flute"  was  produced  at  Vienna  on  September  30.  He  was  then 
at  last  free  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  Requiem,  but  his  strength 
failed  rapidly.  The  music  haunted  his  imagination;  it  came  from  his 
pen  unusually  sombre  for  that  light  hand.  Nothing  could  reveal  with 
such  clarity  and  pathos  the  state  of  mind  of  Mozart  as  he  worked 
upon  the  Requiem  as  this  letter  of  September,  1791,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  to  Lorenzo  da  Ponte: 


*  This  particular  deception,  the  purchase  by  a  wealthy  amateur  of  music  by  a  greater  hand 
to  be  passed  as  his  own,  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  custom  of  the  period,  if  custom 
is  justification.  Four  months  earlier  in  the  same  year,  young  Beethoven  at  Bonn  wrote  a 
"Ritter  Ballet"  for  Count  Waldstein  on  similar  terms,  and  Waldstein  took  full  credit.  Even 
while  he  was  composing  his  Second  Symphony,  Beethoven  looked  favorably  upon  a  similar 
Droposal.  "I  am  ready  to  shed  my  blood,"  he  wrote  to  his  publisher. 


FRENCH  PERIOD  FURNITURE  REPRODUCTIONS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

LOVE  SEAT  ass^iM  •   "  OTHER 

$65  jflHk.  BEDSIDE 

(without  cushion)  .^J  &l.  TABLES 

$22.50  1o  $45 


TABLE 
$12.50 


MIRRORS 
$25  to  $45 
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$15  iiilil^  $55  to  $85 

COURTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81     NEWBURY    STREET    ♦    BOSTON,     MASS. 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

TheTrustee   is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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"My  dear  Sir, 

I  should  like  to  follow  your  advice,  but  how  can  I  do  so?  My  head 
is  confused.  I  reason  with  difficulty  and  cannot  rid  my  eyes  of  the 
image  of  this  stranger.  I  see  him  continually  begging  me,  soliciting 
me,  and  impatiently  demanding  my  work.  I  go  on  because  composing 
wearies  me  less  than  resting.  Besides,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear. 
I  know  from  what  I  feel  that  the  hour  sounds;  I  am  on  the  point  of 
expiring;  I  have  finished  before  having  enjoyed  my  talent.  Life  was 
so  beautiful,  my  career  began  under  such  favorable  auspices,  but  none 
can  change  this  destiny.  Nobody  can  count  his  days,  one  must  resign 
oneself,  it  will  all  be  as  Providence  pleases,  and  so  I  finish  my  funeral 
song.  I  must  not  leave  it  incomplete. 

Mozart." 

The  composer  died  of  typhus  fever  on  December  5,  and  was  buried 
on  the  sixth  in  a  pauper's  grave,  with  not  a  single  friend  to  witness 
his  laying  away. 

The  score  remained  fragmentary.  Mozart's  widow,  sadly  in  need  of 
money,  was  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  fee  from  Walsegg  and  engaged 
Franz  Xaver  Siissmayr,  who  had  been  her  husband's  friend  and  pupil, 
to  fill  in  the  gaps,  that  she  might  deliver  the  full  score  as  Mozart's 
own.  Siissmayr  had  little  to  do  in  the  first  movements.  The  opening 
Requiem  and  Kyrie  Mozart  had  written  out  in  full  score.  The  Dies 
Irae  and  the  four  movements  that  followed:  Tuba  Mirum,  Rex  Tre- 
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mendae,  Recordare,  and  Conjutatis,  also  the  Domine  Jesu  Christe  and 
the  Hostias  were  clearly  outlined  in  skeleton  form  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
composer  had  written  the  vocal  lines  complete,  figured  in  the  bass, 
and  suggested  the  instrumentation  where  it  moved  independently. 
Only  the  last  verse  of  the  Dies  Irae  left  a  hole  to  be  filled  in  from  the 
pattern  of  what  had  preceded.  The  Lacrymosa  had  to  be  built  by 
Siissmayr  from  twelve  opening  measures  and  no  more.  The  remaining 
three  movements,  the  Sanctus,  Benedictus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  were  miss- 
ing altogether  (these  three  movements  are  omitted  from  the  present 
performance).  Siissmayr  was  probably  as  well  fitted  as  anyone  for  the 
task:  He  was  familiar  with  the  church  style  of  the  day;  he  had  been 
close  to  Mozart,  often  beside  him  as  he  worked  upon  the  score  on  his 
sick  bed,  explaining  his  intentions.  Sussmayr's  script  was  very  like 
Mozart's.  He  copied  in  full  all  but  the  first  two  movements  so  that 
"there  might  not  be  two  handwritings  together,"  as  the  widow  con- 
fided to  Andre.  The  prime  deceiver,  who  could  not  afford  to  be  too 
scrupulous,  accepted  the  counterfeit. 

Eventually  the  widow  openly  made  known  the  Requiem  as  Mozart's. 
Steps  were  taken  in  1799  towards  its  publication.  Walsegg  protested 
as  vigorously  as  his  precarious  public  position  would  allow.  He  finally 
acquiesced  to  the  publication  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  of  the  music 
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he  had  once  bought,  accepting  as  compensation  copies  of  some  un- 
published compositions  of  Mozart. 

Mozart  in  several  movements  varied  his  chorus  with  a  solo  vocal 
quartet.  His  preference  for  low  range  and  dark  coloring  is  plain 
throughout*  in  the  instrumentation,  which  omits  the  high  wood- 
winds altogether.  The  solemn  tones  of  the  trombone  first  enter  in  the 
Dies  Irae  where  they  double  the  lower  voice  parts.  The  Tuba  Mirum 
which  follows  is  a  trombone  solo.  The  three  trombones  lend  their 
special  coloring  to  the  ensemble  in  all  of  the  following  movements, 
save  for  the  Hostias  and  Sanctus.  One  recalls  the  ghostly  tones  of  the 
trombones  which  he  had  used  with  special  effect  in  the  scene  of  the 
perdition  of  Don  Giovanni  and  more  recently  in  the  priestly  scenes  of 
"The  Magic  Flute."  The  instrument  was  evidently  conceived  by  this 
composer  as  solemn  or  ominous.  The  dark  mood  persists  in  this  score. 
Writing  the  key  phrase  for  the  Lacrymosa  he  forgot,  for  once,  the  cold 
ceremonial,  the  formal  restraints  of  church  music  as  he  knew  it,  and 
put  sorrowing  directly  into  tone. 


*  The  basset-horn,  now  obsolete,  was  a  species  of  alto-clarinet,  in  range  largely  coinciding 
with  the  bass-clarinet.  Gevaert,  in  his  treatise  on  instrumentation,  describes  the  tone  char- 
acter of  the  basset-horn  as  "unctuous  seriousness,"  and  Forsyth  has  this  to  say:  "The  middle 
and  lower  registers  are  admirable,  richer,  and  fuller  than  those  of  the  ordinary  clarinet, 
much  more  interesting  and  expressive  than  those  of  the  bass-clarinet." 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  VIOLIN   (Koechel  No.  218) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  the  year  1775  Avith  four  others.*  Like  its  com- 
panions, it  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings  (except  that  flutes  are 
introduced  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Concerto  in  E  major). 

This  concerto  was  first  played  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
February  26,  1874  (soloist,  Camilla  Urso).  It  has  been  played  at  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  20,  1912  (Sylvain 
Noack);  November  28,  1913  (Fritz  Kreisler);  February  19,  1932  (Yelly  d'Aranyi); 
January  13,  1933  (Albert  Spalding).  Samuel  Dushkin  performed  it  at  a  Monday 
Evening  concert,  March  26,  1928;  Orlando  Barera  in  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
series,  February  21,  22,  1938. 

The  industrious  Mozart,  in  his  twentieth  year,  between  April  and 
December,  1775,  composed  a  set  of  five  Violin  Concertos  of  which 
this  one,  dated  October,  was  the  fourth  in  order.  It  was  referred  to  in 

*  The  five  concertos  were  in  B-flat  major  (K.  207),  written  in  April;  D  major  (K.  211),  in 
June;  G  major  (K.  216),  in  September;  D  major  (K.  218),  in  October;  A  major  (K.  219), 
in  December.  All  are  scored  for  two  oboes  and  two  horns,  with  a  string  orchestra,  two 
flutes  being  introduced  in  the  slow  movement  in  the  E  major  concerto.  There  was  another 
concerto  in  1776  in  E-flat  major  (K.  268),  and  still  another  in  D  major  (K.  271a),  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  questioned.  A  Concerto  in  D  ("Adelaide"  Concerto),  a 
product  of  the  ten-year-old  Mozart,  was  discovered  in  recent  years  and  has  accordingly 
escaped  the  catalogues  (until  the  appendix  of  the  1937  Koechel  listed  it  as  249a).  It  was 
performed  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  at  these  concerts  on  March  23,   1934. 
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letters  by  both  father  and  son  as  the  "Strassburg"  Concerto.*  The 
Concertos  were  written  for  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  —  Mozart's 
patron  and  employer,  and  were  no  doubt  intended  for  the  composer's 
own  use,  since  to  play  upon  the  violin  at  Court  was  one  of  his  ex- 
pected duties. 

Although  Mozart  won  his  greatest  fame  as  harpsichordist  and 
pianist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  exceptional  abilities  as  a  vio- 
linist. There  is  plentiful  evidence  in  the  correspondence  between 
father  and  son  that  Leopold  Mozart  continually  fostered  and  encour- 
aged the  young  Wolfgang  to  develop  and  push  himself  forward  as  a 
violin  virtuoso.  There  is  equal  evidence  of  a  disinclination  on  Wolf- 
gang's part,  although  he  never  forgot  his  filial  duty  and  was  more 
than  equal  to  any  occasion  which  arose.  Mozart  learned  to  play  the 
violin  when  hardly  out  of  his  babyhood  by  imitation  rather  than 
instruction,  and  it  was  told  by  a  friend  of  the  family  how  at  the  age 
of  seven  he  could  play  acceptably  the  second  violin  part  in  home  per- 


*  The  Andante  grazioso,  alternating  with  the  faster  tempo  of  the  final  rondo,  is  identified  by 
Jahn  with  a  popular  custom  at  Strassburg,  where  a  young  couple  in  the  midst  of  waltzers 
Avould  make  graceful  swaying  movements  of  their  arms  and  bodies.  The  "Strassburg"  Con- 
certo has  been  conjectured  as  perhaps  referring  to  K.  216,  but  Einstein  quotes  J.  Liebeskind, 
who,  in  1908  (" Musikhandel  und  Musikpflege")  points  to  the  similarity  of  Mozart's  Andante 
grazioso  in  K.  218  to  the  musette  theme  in  Dittersdorf's  "Carnival"  Symphony,  which  that 
composer  labels  "Ballo  Strasburghese." 
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formances  of  string  trios.  He  played  the  violin  in  public  on  his  tours 
as  a  child  prodigy,  but  soon  put  the  instrument  aside.  His  father  was 
delighted  to  see  that  he  had  not  lost  his  ability  when,  in  Vienna  in 
1773  at  a  service  and  banquet  of  the  Theaten  Monks,  the  organ  not 
being  available,  Mozart  borrowed  a  violin  from  one  of  the  musicians 
present  and  executed  a  complete  concerto.  The  father  brought  up  the 
subject  rather  wistfully  in  his  letters,  writing  in  1777:  "I  feel  a  little 
melancholy  whenever  I  go  home,  for  as  I  get  near  the  house,  I  always 
imagine  that  I  shall  hear  your  violin  going."  And  two  weeks  later: 
"You  have  no  idea  yourself  how  well  you  play  the  violin;  if  you  only 
do  yourself  justice  and  play  with  fire,  heartiness  and  spirit,  you 
may  become  the  first  violinist  in  Europe."  This  hope  was  probably 
prompted  by  a  performance  at  the  Salzburg  Court  by  the  violinist 
Brunetti,  Mozart's  rival,  who  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence 
of  Wolfgang  to  play  the  Strassburg  Concerto  before  the  Archbishop. 
"He  played  your  concerto  very  well,"  wrote  Leopold  to  his  son,  "but 
was  twice  out  of  tune  in  the  allegro,  and  once  almost  stuck  fast  in  the 
cadenza." 

While  Leopold  was  writing  this  gossip  of  Salzburg,  the  young 
Mozart,  who  was  appearing  as  a  violinist  at  Munich  and  at  Augsburg, 
wrote  to  his  father  perhaps  more  with  intent  to  please  him  than  with 
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genuine  enthusiasm:  "They  all  stared;  I  played  as  if  I  were  the  first 
violinist  in  Europe."  This  from  Munich;  and  from  Augsburg:  "I 
played  a  symphony,  and  Vanhall's  Concerto  in  B-flat  for  the  Violin, 
with  universal  applause.  At  supper-time  I  played  the  Strassburg  Con- 
certo. It  went  like  oil  and  everyone  praised  the  beautiful  pure  tone." 
Leopold,  ambitious  for  his  son,  and  probably  goaded  by  such  news, 
wrote:  "Have  you  left  off  practising  the  violin  since  you  were  in 
Munich?  I  should  be  very  sorry."  And  later:  "Your  violin  hangs  on 
its  nail;  of  that  I  am  pretty  sure."  In  his  later  years,  Mozart  probably 
seldom  played  the  violin  except  by  obligation.  When  he  performed  in 
quartet,  the  viola  was  the  instrument  of  his  choice. 

This  concerto  gives  more  opportunity  than  usual  in  Mozart  for  the 
soloist  to  exhibit  his  powers.  The  first  subject  is  a  fanfare-like  figure 
in  the  common  chord;  the  second,  a  melody  in  the  dominant,  first  set 
forth  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  much  passage  work  in  the  develop- 
ment. The  bravura  theme  does  not  reappear  in  the  recapitulation. 
The  andante  cantabile  is  a  full-voiced  melody  for  the  soloist.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first  allegro,  has  a  cadenza  before  its  close.  The 
finale,  a  rondo,  according  to  Mozartian  custom,  is  unusual  in  the  alter- 
nation of  an  andante  grazioso,  2-4,  and  an  allegro  ma  non  troppo  6-8. 
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ANTONIO  BROSA 


a  ntonio  Brosa  was  born  in  Canonja,  Spain.  He  had  his  musical 
A  education  at  Barcelona  and  completed  his  studies  in  Brussels. 
Later  he  made  England  his  home.  He  formed  in  1926  the  Brosa 
String  Quartet,  which  toured  Europe  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1930  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  He  has 
recently  disbanded  his  Quartet  to  devote  himself  to  a  career  as  solo 
violinist.  He  has  performed,  in  addition  to  classical  works,  concertos 
by  Berg,  Ernest  Bloch,  Hindemith,  Milhaud,  Szymanowski,  and  Britten. 
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MUSIC  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 
By  Archibald  T.  Davison 

(Conclusion  of  an  address  delivered  at  Tanglewood  July  9,  1941,  of  which  the  first 
part  was  printed  in  the  Programme  Bulletin  of  last  week) 


Only  when  words,  in  some  form,  become  connected  with  music, 
does  there  seem  to  exist  a  common  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
music.  But  that  meaning,  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  is  only 
apparent.  The  Overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  appears  to 
depict  certain  characters  in  the  play  and  to  set  the  atmosphere;  but 
if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  story,  the  music  would  be  to  us  only  a  de- 
lightful composition  in  scherzo  style.  When  we  hear  Palestrina's  Missa 
Brevis  we  are  persuaded  that  here,  certainly,  is  religious  feeling  cast  in 
terms  of  music.  Once  you  have  removed  the  words,  however,  you  have 
left  only  a  remarkably  skilful  demonstration  of  modal  counterpoint. 
A  combination  of  words  and  music  is  a  partnership,  each  member 
contributing  his  share  to  the  project.  We  tend  to  see  the  partners  as 
one  individual,  which  is  far  from  being  the  truth.  In  the  greatest 
periods  of  choral  music,  composers  have  achieved  an  amazing  reciproc- 
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ity  between  the  two;  none  the  less  words  are  definitely  one  thing,  and 
music  another,  and  their  functions  as  conveyers  of  meaning  should 
never  be  confused. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  in  music,  alone,  there  is  resident  no  didactic 
power.  Apart  from  words,  music  cannot  teach  anything.  It  cannot,  for 
example,  define  theological  concepts  —  it  is  not  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  Suppose  a  composer  should,  without  providing  a  title,  write 
a  Charity  Overture  and  a  Selfishness  Overture  or  a  Republican  Suite 
and  a  New  Deal  Suite;  could  these  be  expected  to  teach  the  precepts 
embodied  in  the  various  titles?  Obviously  not.  Yet  the  unthinking 
continue  to  demand  the  impossible  of  music.  Nor  may  music  be 
counted  on  as  a  moral  agent.  We  call  music  "good"  or  "bad,"  but 
those  definitions  arise  from  stylistic  and  substantial  considerations, 
and  are  dictated  by  the  taste  of  the  expert.  Receptivity  to  music  is  so 
diverse  and  unpredictable  that  music  which  would  conduce  to  holy 
thoughts  in  five  people  might  do  exactly  the  reverse  in  five  others.  The 
whole  fallacy  of  music  as  morally  beneficial  goes  back  to  the  oft-quoted 
phrase  of  St.  Augustine  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  effect  on  him  of 
music  heard  in  connection  with  religious  exercise.  I  think  we  must 
charge  off  not  only  the  words  to  which  he  was  listening,  but  also  the 
circumstances  in  which,  presumably,  he  was  hearing  them,  and  I  dare 
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to  think  that  if  St.  Augustine  had  not  received  some  concrete  moral 
impetus  through  the  spoken  or  written  word,  no  amount  of  music 
would  have  made  him  a  better  man. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  that  this  is  true;  music  seems  so  dynamic 
that  we  could  wish  to  agree  with  those  who  see  in  it  a  profitable 
factor  in  the  cure  of  alcoholism  and  even  of  kleptomania.  And  we 
can,  without  doubt,  be  too  sceptical.  The  use  of  music  as  a  feature  in 
the  treatment  for  certain  types  of  mental  diseases  has  for  some  time 
been  studied  scientifically  and  hopefully.  No  piece  of  music  is  intrin- 
sically morally  constructive  or  destructive.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  com- 
poser ever  intended  his  music  to  do  harm,  and  if  the  music  is  aesthet- 
ically sound,  skilfully  conceived  and  nobly  expressed,  we  can  at  least 
hope  that  its  effect  will  be  in  some  way  constructive.  Some  years  ago 
in  Paris,  I  heard  Bergson  make  a  remark  which  I  think  has  never 
been  published,  and  which  is  the  best  statement  of  this  matter  which 
I  know.  Said  Bergson,  "Good  music  is  good  action."  I  know  that  it  is 
a  sorry  business  for  the  layman  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  philosopher, 
but  I  take  it  that  he  was  implying  that  once  the  symbols  are  released 
in  the  form  of  sound,  the  potentialities  of  music  for  good  are  un- 
limited. Beyond  that,  who  can  say?  May  I  add  to  this  one  quotation 
from  Sir  Henry  Hadow?  "It"    [music]    "is  the  one  art  in  which  no 
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human  being  can  raise  the  false  issue  of  a  direct  ethical  influence.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  all  contemplation  of  pure  beauty  is  ennobling,  and  in  this 
sense  music  may  have  the  same  indirect  moral  bearing  as  a  flower 
or  a  sunset  or  a  Greek  statue.  But  of  immediate  moral  bearing  it  has 
none.  It  means  nothing,  it  teaches  nothing,  it  enforces  no  rule  of  life, 
and  prescribes  no  system  of  conduct.  All  attempts  to  make  it  descrip- 
tive have  ended  in  disaster;  all  attempts  to  confine  it  to  mere  emo- 
tional excitement  have  ended  in  degradation.  Grant  that  nations  and 
individuals  of  imperfect  musical  experience  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  emotional  aspect:  that  Plato  had  to  prohibit  certain  modes  as 
intemperate,  that  governments  have  had  to  prohibit  certain  melodies 
as  dangerous.  In  almost  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  music  in 
question  is  vocal,  and  that  more  than  half  the  stimulus  is  due  to  its 
words  or  its  topic.  Considered  in  and  by  itself,  the  ultimate  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  art  is  to  present  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  pure 
beauty  and  sound." 

To  all  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  music  generally  loses  caste 
when  put  to  useful  purpose.  Those  who  propose  to  harness  her  to  some 
worthy  project  —  and  the  world  is  full  of  such  intentions  —  either  do 
not  know  or  have  forgotten  that  music  is  utterly  austere,  aloof  and 
non-cooperative.  She  is  the  supreme  isolationist  among  the  arts.  As 
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soon  as  she  is  called  upon  to  serve  any  purpose  other  than  her  own, 
namely,  that  of  disseminating  beauty  in  its  highest  aural  manifesta- 
tions; as  soon  as  she  ceases  to  be  herself  and  is  used  primarily  to  serve 
some  further  end  —  to  induce  people  to  dance,  to  fight,  to  worship,  — 
she  generally  falls  from  her  high  estate. 

This  statement  is  not  less  true  of  painting  or  sculpture.  Dean 
Sperry,  in  his  book  Worship  and  Reality,  applies  the  doctrine  of 
aesthetic  self-sufficiency  to  a  famous  statue:  — 

"Here,  then,  is  the  Venus  of  Milos.  What  use  is  she?  What  lesson 
does  she  teach?  In  plaster  cast  and  photograph  and  advertisement  she 
is  a  familiar  figure  in  our  world.  In  these  forms  she  has  become  a 
dull  platitude.  In  so  far  as  we  think  of  her  at  all  we  are  inclined  to 
deplore  her  attitude  of  relaxation,  with  its  insidious  suggestion  of 
'that  majestic  indolence  so  dear  to  native  man.'  We  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  she  best  fulfills  her  destiny  when  she  serves  as  a  peddler 
of  pencils  and  cosmetics,  a  public  idler  on  our  hoardings  and  in  our 
magazines.  She  seems  to  be  useful  to  the  salesman,  and  doubtless  it 
was  to  be  his  handmaiden  that  she  was  fashioned  long  ago. 

"To  such  a  pragmatic  proselyte  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple  of 
art  his  first  vision  of  the  original  is  little  short  of  a  moral  shock.  In 
the  severity  of  her  bare  room  in  the  Louvre  she  reigns  in  the  solitude 
and  sovereignty  of  her  own  right.  The  white  marble  gives  the  black 
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lie  to  all  reproductions.  No  print  or  plaster  has  any  meaning  more. 
The  unclouded  serenity  of  her  face,  the  majesty  of  her  poised  form 
hold  the  visitor  in  bondage.  She  means  nothing  apart  from  herself. 
She  points  nowhere  else  and  leads  on  to  nothing  farther,  but  only 
draws  her  votaries  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  stand  and 
wonder.  She  cannot  be  used.  She  can  only  be  enjoyed.  That  is  her 
glory  and  the  secret  of  her  immortality." 

Those  who  would  make  the  most  out  of  music  in  a  democracy 
must  accept  the  fact,  then,  first,  that  music  apart  from  words  cannot 
proclaim  truths  and  cannot  offer  instruction;  second,  that  it  contains 
no  positive,  ethical  content;  third,  that  its  meanings  are  primarily 
emotional,  and  fourth,  that  its  virtue  is  lessened  by  any  attempt  to 
make  it  useful.  These  are  indisputable  conditions,  and  any  intelligent 
employment  of  music  must  take  them  into  account. 

In  what  ways,  then,  may  music,  beset  by  such  limitations  as  I  have 
been  describing,  best  serve  our  particular  ideals?  We  know  that  the 
dictators  long  ago  answered  that  question  in  terms  of  their  objectives; 
answered  it  logically,  promptly  and  with  characteristic  efficiency;  an- 
swered it  by  regimentation,  suppression  and  destruction.  They  rec- 
ognized —  and  let  us  generously  acknowledge  their  sagacity  —  that 
music  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with;  more  difficult  to  discipline  than 
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men  or  their  words;  elusive,  intangible,  moving  not  by  reason,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  spirit.  Now,  belatedly,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to 
the  problem  as  it  relates  to  democracy.  I  say  "belatedly"  because  al- 
ready the  army  is  repeating  the  same  stupidities  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  music  which  shamed  us  in  the  last  war;  and  the 
country  is  being  inundated  with  a  tide  of  artistic  mediocrity  in  the 
guise  of  democratic  music,  whose  eventual  recession  is  bound  to  be 
slow.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  observe  how  few  of  these  truths  are 
being  recognized  by  those  who  are  promoting  the  so-called  music  of 
democracy.  From  the  great  contemporary  outpouring  of  choral  music 
in  praise  of  democracy,  it  is  evident,  however,  that  composers  and 
publishers  do  acknowledge  the  validity  of  one  of  these  precepts, 
namely,  that  principles  can  only  definitely  be  stated  in  words.  Any 
consideration,  then,  of  the  quality  of  the  music  which  in  America  is  to 
be  the  mouthpiece  of  democracy,  must  include  the  texts  as  well.  Of 
the  recent  issue  of  cantatas  and  brief  choral  works  devoted  to  demo- 
cratic propaganda,  I  have  already  assembled  a  fair  collection.  They 
represent  what  might  be  expected.  The  texts  are  literary  fungi  that 
have  sprung  up  over  night:  some  of  them,  surely,  the  ugly  results  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  tawdry  verses  loaded  with  eagle- 
screaming  Uncle  Sammery;  pious  couplets  set  off  by  choral  shouts  of 
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"Liberty,  America,  Freedom,"  and  similar  ejaculations.  As  for  the  music, 
much  of  it  appears  to  have  been  hastily  composed,  some  of  it  is  techni- 
cally unsound,  and  practically  all  of  it  is  based  upon  musical  ideas 
that  are  inconsequential.  It  would  take  no  mental  giant  to  construct 
a  syllogism  proving  that  if  this  music  is  to  represent  democracy,  then 
democracy  is  not  worth  saving. 

Are  we,  then,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  to  suffer  a  plague  of  third- 
rate  choral  music?  And  will  the  loyalty  of  every  conductor  whose  self- 
respect  forbids  him  to  perform  such  music  be  viewed  with  suspicion? 
I  believe  that  even  now  a  man  would,  in  certain  circles,  be  considered 
a  subversive  rascal  did  he  dare  to  comment  slightingly  on  that  high- 
born emanation  of  literary  and  musical  fancy  "God  Bless  America."  I 
more  than  believe  it;  I  know  it,  because  I've  tried  it.  All  this  literature 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  unquestionably  patriotic;  patriotism 
is  nationalism;  but  nationalism  is  not  democracy.  To  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon  our  own  music  is  to  limit  woefully  our  artistic  horizons. 
Even  if  our  folk  music  were  typical  of  all  of  America  —  which  it  is  not 
—  being  made  up  of  utterly  diverse  musical  and  psychological  ele- 
ments, it  would  still  be  representing  democracy  in  terms  of  one  dimen- 
sion. But  worst  of  all,  to  be  exclusively  American  in  our  musical 
choice  would  mean  the  beginning  again  of  that  vicious  circle  which 
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has  reduced  music  to  its  present  lamentable  state  in  dictator  con- 
trolled lands.  We  may  not  be  able  to  match  the  efficiency  of  our 
enemies,  but  let  us,  at  least,  not  repeat  their  mistakes.  Let  us  not  re- 
ject any  music  simply  because  its  origins  are  unfriendly  to  us.  We  may 
disapprove  of  the  composer,  but  that  is  not  the  music's  fault.  Music 
is  the  one  language  which  may  not  serve  as  the  basis  of  political  con- 
troversy, and  if  that  music  is  good,  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard  the  world 
over. 

By  a  not  too  subtle  process  of  elimination  beginning  dispassionately 
with  elementary  aesthetics  and  proceeding  to  the  realm  of  heart-felt 
invective,  I  have  left  myself  little  to  choose  in  this  matter  of  demo- 
cratic music;  and  I  ought,  I  suppose,  to  state  clearly  what  criterion  I 
believe  should  maintain  in  the  selection  of  that  music.  My  choice  is 
stated  in  a  sentence  I  read  but  a  few  seconds  ago.  May  I  repeat  it? 
"Music  is  the  one  language  which  may  not  serve  as  the  basis  of 
political  controversy,  and  if  that  music  is  good,  it  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  the  world  over."  It  is  not  adaptability,  then,  nor  native  origin, 
nor  popular  appeal  nor  any  other  superficial  requirement  that  I 
would  set  up,  but  only  that  our  democratic  music,  whatever  it  is, 
should  answer  to  the  highest  demands  of  beauty.  Mind  you,  I  haven't 
the  slightest  hope  that  such  a  dream  is  possible  of  realization,  because 
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that  element  which  makes  a  sense  of  beauty  dynamic  and  spiritually 
productive  certainly  does  not  run  in  the  streets  of  this  country. 

The  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  what  beauty  is,  is  relatively  un- 
important unless  your  knowledge  is  of  the  right  kind.  I  would  say 
that  aesthetic  comprehension  is  of  two  types,  active  and  passive;  and 
for  the  complete  realization  of  the  happiness  with  which  a  sense  of 
beauty  may  infuse  all  of  life,  only  the  first  has  value.  I  know  pro- 
fessional musicians  who  are,  I  am  sure,  conscious  of  the  beauty  of 
great  music,  but  with  a  kind  of  objective  consciousness  that  recog- 
nizes perfection  of  form,  artfulness  in  craftsmanship,  and  loveliness 
of  color,  without  ever  sensing  the  "inner  nerve"  of  that  beauty  and 
without  projecting  them  beyond  its  exteriors.  For  them  the  moment 
of  beauty  is  real,  but  not,  alas,  incandescent.  The  vital  glow  that 
lights  the  symbols  of  music  or  gives  real  meaning  to  the  words  of 
poetry,  the  reinforcement  which  sometimes  makes  beauty  for  the 
sensitive  being  an  almost  intolerable  experience,  is  not  for  them,  nor 
is  it,  I  fear,  the  possession  of  many  Americans;  for  it  has  been,  and  is 
being,  progressively  banished  from  our  experience.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  imagination.  It  is  imagination  that  makes  our  appreciation  of 
beauty  an  active,  personal  and  poignant  one.  Our  modern  life  has 
made  many  tangible  gains,  but  it  would  take  not  a  few  of  them  to 
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offset  the  growing  disuse  of  this  function  without  which  man  is  little 
more  than  clay. 


Now  the  pessimist  will  say  that  all  this  is  much  ado  about  nothing; 
that  music  of  whatever  kind  is  not  likely  to  play  much  of  a  part  in 
the  immediate  future  of  the  country.  We  shall  be  busy,  he  thinks,  with 
more  practical  matter.  We  shall  be  arming  and  drilling  and  before 
long  we  may  be  involved  in  a  very  struggle  for  existence.  Well,  let  him 
look  at  England,  the  country  to  which  I  once  heard  a  German  con- 
temptuously refer  as  having  "an  unrequited  love  for  music."  From 
England  there  is  sent  me  at  frequent  intervals  the  schedule  of  concerts 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Orchestra  —  or,  at  least,  what  is  left  of  it,— 
together  with  those  of  other  English  musical  organizations.  These  pro- 
grams represent  an  amazing  array  of  performances  involving  day  by 
day,  almost  hour  by  hour  activity.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Vaughan  Williams  he  states  he  is  now  mainly  occupied  in  three  ways: 
—  he  is  boarding  in  his  windows  as  fast  as  the  bombs  blow  them  out; 
he  is  farming,  and  he  is  going  about  helping  people  to  make  music. 
This  last,  he  says,  is  consuming  more  and  more  of  his  time,  because 
never  was  music  in  such  demand  in  England.  The  Annual  Report  of 
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the  English  Rural  Music  Schools  Council  has  this  to  say:  —  "Classes 
generally  have  carried  on  with  unabated  interest,  sometimes  even  in 
spite  of  dog-fights  and  machine  guns  overhead.  ...  In  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  we  hear  from  every  school  that  the  war  has  stimulated 
fresh  activities.  New  classes  have  been  started,  new  districts  tapped, 
new  schemes  embarked  on." 

Is  this  just  chance,  or  is  music  most  at  home  in  a  democracy?  I 
would  say  that  music  is  not  only  at  home  in  a  democracy,  but  that  a 
democracy  is  now  its  only  home.  This  is  by  all  means  as  it  should  be; 
for  if  you  list  the  eternal  truths  regarding  music,  you  will  find  that 
they  correspond  exactly  with  those  that  underlie  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  The  essence  of  both  is  idealism,  and  their  full  meaning 
may  not  be  converted  into  language.  Music  is  imagination  and  it  is 
beauty,  and  these  must  be  utterly  free  or  they  die.  So,  without  free- 
dom, a  democracy  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yes,  music  has 
become  our  particular  inheritance  and  our  solemn  responsibility;  and 
if  it  is  to  survive  as  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  honor  and  truth,  of  all 
that  we  cherish  —  not  as  the  material  but  as  the  spiritual  essence  of  a 
democracy,  then  I  venture  to  suggest  once  more,  and  a  little  wistfully, 
that  only  the  noblest  forms  of  an  art  that  is  free  may  worthily  serve 
a  free  people. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,   two   bassoons,   two  horns,   two   trumpets,  timpani,  and   strings. 

The  most  recent  performances  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  on  February  8-9,  1935. 

A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 
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In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
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these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  '  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

A  more  recent  writer,  Eric  Blom,  is  of  a  similar  opinion: 

"Although  this  Symphony  is  the  most  'classical'  of  the  final  group 
of  three  that  is  the  apotheosis  of  Mozart's  symphonic  writing,  there 
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is  nothing  of  divine  detachment  at  any  rate  in  its  first  three  move- 
ments. The  sudden  outbursts  in  an  unexpected  minor  key  in  the  first, 
the  strenuous  syncopations  and  displaced  accents  in  the  second  and 
the  sighing  chromatic  descents  in  the  minuet  are  all  evidences  of 
penetrating  human  feeling,  and  no  doubt  Mozart  would  have  been 
the  first  to  point  with  amusement  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
Olympian  in  the  little  auxiliary  G  major  theme  in  the  first  movement, 
which  he  borrowed  quite  shamelessly  from  a  comic  aria  of  his,  'Un 
baco  di  mano'  (K.  541),  of  which  the  words  run:  'You  are  a  little 
dense,  my  dear  Pompeo;  go  and  study  the  ways  of  the  world.'  Sup- 
posing that  one  might  imagine  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  fatuous 
'Jupiter'  nickname  to  have  been  Pompeo,  one  would  like  to  sing 
this  air  to  him,  or  to  his  memory,  substituting  'the  way  of  composers' 
for  'the  way  of  the  world,'  but  leaving  the  observation  quoted  above 
intact. 

"Only  the  last  movement  may  be  regarded  as  being  Jovial,  if  one 
accepts  the  adjective  in  its  original  sense  of  godlike.  What  Mozart 
gives  us  is  an  awareness  of  the  wonders  of  divine  creation.  Jove,  if  he 
appears  to  us  at  all  in  this  crowning  finale,  does  not  do  so  as  the 
thunderer,  but  as  the  maker  of  a  world.  There  is  a  mystery  in  this 
music  not  to  be  solved  by  analysis  or  criticism,  and  perhaps  only  just 
to  be  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  We  can  understand  the  utter 
simplicity;  we  can  also,  with  an  effort,  comprehend  the  immense 
technical  skill  with  which  its  elaborate  fabric  is  woven;  what  remains 
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for  ever  a  riddle  is  how  any  human  being  could  manage  to  combine 
these  two  opposites  into  such  a  perfectly  balanced  work  of  art.  There 
are  five  subjects,  each  of  them  a  mere  stock  phrase  such  as  any  pro- 
fessor of  composition  might  give  to  a  student  to  work  out  as  a  fugue. 
Mozart  does  not  work  any  of  them  into  a  fugue,  but  all  of  them  into  a 
sonata  movement  with  a  fugal  texture  of  incredible  elaboration,  com- 
bining now  any  two  of  the  subjects,  now  a  single  one  in  canon,  and 
again  mixing  both  procedures  together.  The  dizzy  culmination  comes 
in  the  coda,  where  all  five  themes  appear  together  in  various  juxta- 
positions." 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 

Next   week   the    Orchestra    will   give   concerts   in    Rochester,   Buffalo,   Ann    Arbor, 

Toledo,   Columbus  and   Pittsburgh.   The   next   regular   pair  of  concerts 

will  take  place  on  December   19  and  December  20. 


Ninth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  19,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  20,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 
Walton Overture,  "Portsmouth  Point" 

Hanson .  Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentando 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 

(Conducted  by   the  Composer) 
INTERMISSION 

Strauss   Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In  one  movement) 


This  programme  will  evid  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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Make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall 

A  SUGGESTION 

Series  Tickets  make  ideal  Christmas  gifts  — 

5  grand  afternoons  of  travel  with 

Burton  Holmes 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.oo  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET 

In  New  York  fortnightly 


Tel.  Ken.  0716 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 
ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

f . 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 
ni/4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403  Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  H^K^*™ 

The  Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:   Kenmore   8258,    Aspinwall   7190  T?1®,  Curi7  ,.Scho<£'    Bo**011 

Erskine   School,   Boston 


FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under    Richard   Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorfl 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 

SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 
MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 
vSsafjekart  has  no  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  he  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

The  Orchestra  Visits  the  West 

THE   ORCHESTRA   VISITS 
THE   WEST 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
spent  the  week  past  visiting  the  fol- 
lowing cities:  Rochester  (December  8)  ; 
Buffalo  (December  9)  ;  Ann  Arbor 
(December  10)  ;  Toledo  (December 
11)  ;  Columbus  (December  12)  ;  Pitts- 
burgh   (December   13   and    14). 

The  concert  in  Buffalo  was  suspended 
before  the  final  number  while  the  au- 
dience and  orchestra  listened  to  the 
broadcast    of    the    President's    speech. 

The  following  reviews  are  at  hand: 

Rochester  (Democrat  and  Chronicle) 
—  "The  matchless  resources  of  tone  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  drew 
a  prolonged  ovation  for  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  at  the  Eastman  Theater 
last  night,  as  a  capacity  audience  heard 
a  programme  of  extraordinary  eloquence 
from  the  group  which  has  traditional 
standing  as  one  of  the  greatest  artistic 
organizations  of  the  country. 

"Dr.  Koussevitzky,  taking  the  podium, 
asked  the  audience  to  join  in  singing 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner.'  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  have  rarely  heard  the  national 
anthem  sung  with  more  fervor  as  the 
conductor   led   the   great   crowd. 

"Then  the  dynamic  director  gave  a 
thrilling  presentation  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  the 
'Pathetique,'  revealing  new  beauties, 
the  orchestra  showing  its  virtuosity  as 
never  before.  So  dramatically  gripping 
was  it  that  there  were  several  moments 
of  complete  and  fitting  silence  as  the 
final    movement    concluded. 

"Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  renowned  for 
his  penetrating  insight  into  Tchaikov- 
sky's music,  and  there  could  hardly 
have  been  a  more  memorable  perform- 
ance of  this,  Tchaikovsky's  last  musical 
utterance,  and  greatest  of  his  sym- 
phonies. He  probed  to  the  depths  in 
grasping  and  portraying  the  meaning  of 


year-round 
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this  symphony  of  thwarted  ambition, 
wringing  the  passion  and  sentimentality 
of  which  it  is  full.  .  .  . 

"Debussy's  elusive  and  great  seascape 
'La  Mer,'  three  orchestral  sketches, 
glistened  in  their  impressionistic  and 
mystic  atmosphere,  as  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
brought  out  the  fantastic  colors,  luring, 
shimmering  and   enthralling.   .  .  . 

"Dr.  Koussevitzky  presented  the  ninth 
in  Ravel's  orchestration  of  Moussorg- 
sky's  'Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,'  the 
one  entitled  'Gate  of  the  Ancient  Slav 
City  of  Kiev.'  .  .  .  Here  was  oppor- 
tunity for  the  splendid  brass  section  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  to  show  its  mas- 
tery and  dynamic  power,  and  the  massed 
sonority  was  thrilling." — Norman  Nairn. 

Ann  Arbor  (Michigan  Daily) — "The 
Boston  Orchestra  played  last  night  with 
all  the  inspiration,  technique,  tone  and  all 
such  musical  qualities  as  are  usually  de- 
manded of  a  major  organization  and 
which  the  Bostonians  usually  produce 
during  their  Ann  Arbor  appearances. 


"Dr.  Koussevitzky  led  his  musicians 
through  the  Mozart  [Haffner  Sym- 
phony] with  all  the  finesse  and  delicate 
maneuvering  so  as  to  leave  a  flawless 
performance  in  his  wake.  He  took  ut- 
most advantage  of  Mozart's  meager 
thematic  devices  by  bringing  them  to  a 
subtle  balance  and  unity  that  a  less 
skilled  hand  could  easily  depress  into 
monotony. 

"A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
performance  of  a  new  work  by  the  con- 
temporary American  composer,  William 
Schuman.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  work 
was  a  vast  contrapuntal  structure  that, 
at  the  same  time,  indulged  in  some  very 
extraordinary  orchestration.  Yet  in  spite 
of  its  complexity,  the  virtuoso  aspects 
of  the  orchestra  gave  the  work  a  dia- 
bolical clarity.  .  .  . 

"The  final  symphony  [Brahms'  Fourth] 
brought  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
strident  harmonies  of  the  work  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear 
a    live   performance    of    this    symphony. 
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Themes  and  thematic  manipulation,  so 
apparent  in  last  night's  performance, 
are  frequently  lost  even  in  the  finest 
recordings.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  gave  the 
work  a  superior  reading  and  his  musi- 
cians responded  with  a  tonal  warmth 
and  flexibility  that  should  have  moved 
the  most  unimpressive  person  in  the 
audience."  —  J.  J.  Houdek. 

Toledo  (Times)  —  "The  incomparable 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  its 
renowned  conductor,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky, gave  a  concert  of  great  brilliance 
and  power  last  night  in  the  peristyle 
of  the  Museum  of  Art.  Complimentary 
to  members  of  the  Museum  and  their 
guests,  the  concert  takes  precedence  as 
the  most  distinguished  event  of  Toledo's 
musical  season. 

"The  quality  of  last  night's  perform- 
ance, whether  of  modern  compositions 
or  those  firmly  established  in  the  sym- 
phonic repertory,  was  proof  again,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  the  Boston 
is  today  the  leading  orchestra  in  the 
world.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
that  Koussevitzky  and  his  men  cannot 
perform,  and  perform  perfectly. 

"The  program  contained  two  works 
not  previously  heard  here  —  Ravel's  'Le 
Tombeau  de  Couperin'  and  Samuel 
Barber's  'Essay  for  Orchestra.'  The 
young  American's  composition  found 
more  favor  with  the  large  audience.  Its 
main  theme,  given  out  immediately  by 
the  strings,  is  one  of  melancholy,  rather 
thoughtful  beauty  which  then  takes  on 
various  colors  and  meanings  as  it  is 
ingeniously  developed.   .   .  . 

"The  symphony  which  Koussevitzky 
chose  as  culmination  of  the  evening  is 
as  great  as  man  ever  wrote  —  Bee- 
thoven's No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  the 
'Eroica.'  And  the  performance  matched 
the  symphony  in  grandeur.  Particularly 
affecting  was  the  celebrated  funeral 
march  which  is  of  such  nobility  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  mortal 
worthy  to  be  its  hero  save  Beethoven 
himself,   who   is   immortal." 

—  Chester  Morton. 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  1, 1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  I,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  Preside?it 


^.Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Ninth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  19,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  20,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 
Walton Overture,  "Portsmouth  Point' 


Beethoven.  .  .  .Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 


INTERMISSION 

Strauss   Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In  one  movement) 


SOLOIST 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will   end   about  4:20  on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JORDA 


HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

and  SulUuan" 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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OVERTURE,   "PORTSMOUTH   POINT" 
By  William  Turner  Walton 

Born  March  29,  1902,  at  Oldham,  Lancashire,  England 


The  first  performance  of  this  overture  took  place  at  a  concert  of  the  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music  in  the  Tonhalle  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  June  22, 
1926.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  19,  1926.  The  overture  was  repeated  January  3,  1930. 

"Portsmouth  Point"  was  published  in  1928  and  is  dedicated  to  Siegfried  Sassoon. 
It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  castanets,  gong, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

The  title  "Portsmouth  Point"  is  taken  from  a  print  by  the  great 
English  caricaturist  Thomas  Rowlandson  (1756-1827)  represent- 
ing a  bustling  quayside.  The  print  was  published  by  T.  Tegg  in  1814. 
It  is  described  in  "The  Portsmouth  Road:  the  Sailor's  Highway,"  by 
Charles  G.  Harper:  "The  Point  was  in  those  days  simply  a  collection 
of  taverns  giving  upon  the  harbor  and  the  stairs,  whence  departed  a 
continuous  stream  of  officers  and  men  of  the  navy.  It  was  a  place 
throbbing  with  life  and  excitement  —  the  sailors  going  out  and  re- 


ORGAN    MUSIC 

FOR    CHRISTMAS 

GEORGE  A.  BURDETT,  Christmas  Meditation  on  "The  First  Noel" 

and    "Holy    Night"    60 

F.  LESLIE  CALVER,  Christmas  Fantasia  on  "In  dolci  jubilo"  and 

"Adeste,    Fideles"    60 

T.  F.  H.  CANDLYN,  Prelude  on  "Divinum  Mysterium"   50 

WILLIAM   DROBEGG,   Adoration    50 

TH.  DUBOIS,  Adoratio  et  Vox  Angelica 75 

WILLIAM  FAULKES,  Paraphrase  on  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  .60 

ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Christmas    75 

E.  HARDY,  The  Hymn  of  the  Angels   .. 50 

CHARLES  H.  MORSE,  The  Coming  of  the  Magi 50 

ALFRED  WHITEHEAD,  Christmas  Slumber  Song  "Once  in  Royal 
David's    City" 50 


CAROLS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

Arranged  for  piano   by  Purcell  J.  Mansfield 

18   favorite   carols   adapted   as   easy   piano   solos.   One   verse  of   each   is   provided   for   singing 
if  desired. 

(Schmidt's    Educational    Series    No.    446)    Price    75c. 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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turning  home;  the  leave-takings,  the  greetings,  the  boozing  and  the 
fighting  are  all  shown  in  Rowlandson's  drawing  as  on  a  stage,  while 
the  tails  ships  form  an  appropriate  background  like  the  backcloth  of 
a  theatrical  scene.  It  is  a  scene  full  of  humor.  Sailors  are  leaning  on 
their  arms  out  of  a  window;  a  gold-laced  officer  bids  good-bye  to  his 
girl  while  his  trunks  are  being  carried  down  the  stairs;  a  drunken 
sailor  and  his  equally  drunken  woman  are  belaboring  one  another 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world;  and  a  wooden-legged  sailor  is 
scraping  away  for  very  life  on  a  fiddle,  and  dancing  grotesquely  to 
get  a  living." 

Constant  Lambert  made  these  comments  on  the  overture,  writing 
for  The  Dominant    (Oxford  University  Press,  February,   1928): 

"Melodically  speaking,  the  work  derives  to  a  certain  extent  from 
traditional  nautical  tunes  and  from  the  more  breezy  English  eigh- 
teenth-century composers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  similarity  in  cer- 
tain passages  to  the  symphonies  of  Boyce,  although  at  the  time  the 
composer  was  completely  ignorant  of  these  works.  Another  melodic 
influence  has  been  the  'sardanas'  of  Catalonia.  These  folk-dances  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Spanish  music,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  clear-cut  form  and  vigorous  melodic  line;  the  tunes 
are  often  curiously  English  in  atmosphere,  and  therefore  their  in- 


FRENCH  PERIOD  FURNITURE  REPRODUCTIONS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 


LOVE  SEAT 

$65 

(without  cushion) 


TABLE 
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OTHER 
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TABLES 
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fluence  has  in  no  way  caused  an  inconsistency  of  style  in  Walton's 
music.  (With  the  possible  exception  of  Deodat  de  SeVerac,  I  know  ot 
no  other  composer  who  has  been  swayed  by  this  delightful  popular 
tradition.)  From  the  harmonic  point  of  view  the  work  raises  no  prob- 
lems. The  style  is  broadly  diatonic,  with  a  free  use  of  diatonic  dis- 
cords but  with  nothing  approaching  atonality  or  polytonality;  we  are 
presented  with  neither  cliches  nor  innovations." 


In  addition  to  this  overture,  Mr.  Walton  has  been  heard  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  when  his  "Sinfonia  Concertante"  for  or- 
chestra with  piano  obligato  was  performed  on  March  2,  1928.  His 
"Belshazzar's  Feast"  for  orchestra  with  mixed  chorus  and  baritone 
solo  had  its  first  performance  in  this  country  at  these  concerts  on 
March  31,  1933,  when  the  chorus  was  the  Cecilia  Society  and  the 
soloist  David  Blair  McClosky.* 

William  Walton  entered  at  the  age  of  ten  the  choir  school  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  at  Oxford.  At  sixteen  he  become  a  student  at  the 
College  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Although  he  studied  with  Sir 
Hugh  Allen  and  later  with  Edward  J.  Dent,  he  was,  for  the  most 


*  Walton's  suites  from   "Fagade,"  have  long  been  familiar  at  the  Pops. 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 
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part,  musically  self-taught.  It  was  in  1923  that  the  I.  S.  C.  M.  brought 
his  music  to  public  attention  by  performing  his  string  quartet.  In 
the  following  year  the  Carnegie  Trust  published  his  piano  quartet. 
"Fagade"  appeared  in  1926,  as  well  as  "Portsmouth  Point."  His  Viola 
Concerto  was  performed  in  1929  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  with 
Paul  Hindemith  as  soloist.  "Belshazzar's  Feast"  was  brought  forth 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1931.  Before  his  Symphony  was  completed 
the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  per- 
formed it  without  the  finale  on  December  3,  1934.  The  same  con- 
ductor presided  over  the  first  complete  performance,  which  was  given 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra,  November  6, 
1935.  Walton  wrote  a  march,  "Crown  Imperial,"  for  the  coronation 
of  George  VI  in  1937,  and  a  setting  of  William  Dunbar's  "In  Honour 
of  the  City  of  London,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
in  the  same  year. 
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In  Order  that  bodily  Spirit 
Refreshened  by  zjtitusic 
May  Remain  £trong 

To 

E.  B.  Dane,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

In  recognition  of  the  inner  strength  that  the  Orchestra 
brings  to  the  many  thousands  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  Current  Season  and  herewith  enclose  the  sum  of 
$ for  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Name    

Address 


Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Payments  may  be  made  with  enrollments  or  at  any  time 
you  specify  during  the  season. 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

CRITICAL  LISTENING 
By  William  Walton 

Quoted  from  "The  Monthly  Musical  Record. 


It  may  be  lack  of  time  or  opportunity,  or  it  may  be  lack  of  inclina- 
tion, but  there  are  a  great  many  people  today  who  do  not  give  to 
art  in  any  of  its  forms  anything  like  the  serious  thought  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  to  such  pastimes  as  golf  or  bridge.  To  these  they  do,  in 
fact,  devote  considerable  thought  and  study,  discussing,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  points  of  technique  and  the  merits  of  individual  players. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  art,  many  of  them  voice  a  notion  whose  usual 
expression  is  something  like  this:  "I  don't  know  much  about  art;  but 
I  do  know  what  I  like."  Like  the  cinema  fan,  they  seek  to  be  enter- 
tained without  giving  anything  to  the  art  to  which  they  look  for 
entertainment;  and  from  art,  as  from  anything  else,  they  take  away 
about  as  much  as  they  give,  and  that  is  very  little  indeed. 

Yes,  they  know  what  they  like.  So  does  my  dog.  Nevertheless,  when 
left  to  his  own  devices  in  the  choice  of  food  he  displays  execrable, 
even  vile,  taste.  Or,  to  pitch  the  theme  in  a  higher  key.  You  like 
tomatoes,  I  do  not.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  your  likes  or  my  dislikes 
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OUR  BACK  BAY  BRANCH,  located 
in  the  Uptown  shopping  district,  is  a  convenient 
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Here,  both  banking  and  safe  deposit  facilities, 
including  spacious  vaults  for  silver  storage,  are 
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especially  designed  and  built  for  the  convenience 
of  our  customers. 
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give  no  indication  whatever  of  the  quality  of  the  thing  liked  or  dis- 
liked. On  the  tenth  occasion  it  may  be  a  connoisseur  who  speaks.  With 
a  palate  trained  by  long  experience  of  comparing  and  contrasting,  he 
will  savor  your  specimen,  noting  its  smoothness  or  harshness,  its  ripe- 
ness, its  fruitiness,  and  so  forth.  In  short,  he  will  discriminate;  and 
when  he  speaks  he  will  give  not  merely  an  opinion  but  a  judgment; 
he  will  say  not  merely,  "I  like  this,"  but,  "This  is  good  or  bad."  Art 
has  its  connoisseurs.  We  call  them  critics;  and  we  leave  it  to  them  to 
tell  us  what  things  are  good  and  what  bad  because  we  will  not  take 
thought  to  become  critics  ourselves.  Doing  and  contemplating  are  both 
normal  activities,  both  essential  to  a  full  life;  but  whereas  no  one 
cares  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  on  the  golf  course  or  at  the  bridge 
table,  it  is  not  difficult  to  hide  one's  ignorance  of  music  or  pictures. 
We  take  pains,  therefore,  to  put  up  a  good  performance  at  games, 
whereas  we  take  no  steps  whatever  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  art. 
In  spite  of  broadcast  and  other  popular  courses  in  appreciation  — 
or,  sometimes,  because  of  them  —  many  people  still  regard  complex 
art  organizations  such  as  symphonies  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe,  as 
things  not  to  be  understood  of  the  people.  A  modern  symphony  by 
Bax  or  Vaughan  Williams  is  by  no  means  a  parlor  game,  nor  will  it, 
on  a  first  hearing,  yield,  even  to  the  trained  listener,  too  many  of  its 
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STEIN  WAY 


THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


There  is  one  piano,  and  one  piano  alone,  which  has  gained  the 
esteem  of  musicians  and  cultivated  people  everywhere.  That  piano 
is  the  Steinway.  No  other  instrument  compares  with  it. 

Yet  the  Steinway  is  not  an  expensive  gift.  When  you  con- 
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riches.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  nor  wise  to  begin  one's  serious 
listening  with  a  modern  symphony.  Ideal  as  a  starting  point  is 
Beethoven,  in  whose  classic  outlines  was  emerging  the  new  romanti- 
cism that  was  to  find  its  fruition  in  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin  and 
Wagner.  A  study  of  these  composers  would  familiarize  the  listener 
with  all  the  commonly  used  musical  forms,  and  with  most  of  the 
devices  employed  in  building  up  a  complex  organization  of  tones  — 
thematic  material  as  distinct  from  tunes,  modulations,  gradations, 
climaxes,  and  the  various  aspects  of  development.  Add  to  our  list 
Debussy,  as  the  precursor  of  modern  harmonic  experiment,  and  Bach, 
probably  the  greatest  musician  of  all  time,  and  of  them  all  nearest 
in  spirit  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  we  have  a  traditional  back- 
ground whose  aesthetic  value  has  been  settled  historically  once  and 
for  all.  A  palate  nurtured  in  these  models  will  have  detected  a  quality 
common  to  all,  a  quality  I  have  elsewhere  called  "thoroughbredness," 
one  found  in  all  great  art  as  in  all  great  people.  We  cannot  all  make 
a  joint;  but  a  study  of  a  piece  by  Chippendale  will  give  us  an  un- 
erring sense  of  what  a  good  joint  should  be.  Neither  can  we  all  write 
a  progression  of  chords,  or  even  name  them  when  heard;  but  a  study 
of  a  Bach  chorale  will  give  us  a  sense  of  how  chords  should  progress. 
All  this  is  very  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  all  music 
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that  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  great  has  been  evolved  from  and  illumi- 
nated by  what  has  gone  before.  Therefore  a  training  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  history  enables  the  mind  to  pick  out,  in  new  scores, 
here  and  there  a  familiar  feature  by  means  of  which  the  musical  logic 
may,  however  imperfectly  at  first,  be  grasped.  Thus  we  shall  never  be 
wholly  in  the  dark.  And  whatsoever  we  grasp,  little  or  much,  we  may 
savor  for  its  quality.  When  a  composer  breaks  away  completely  from 
tradition,  he  runs  the  danger  of  being  completely  unintelligible.  This 
is  why  Schonberg's  later  work  appeals  only  to  a  small  coterie  of 
admirers. 

In  the  second  place,  a  standard  of  quality  is  necessary,  because  we 
all  enjoy  at  times  music  which  lacks  thoroughbredness.  The  hymns 
and  songs  of  childhood,  and  music  associated  with  moments  of  happi- 
ness or  quiet,  evoke  memories  so  pleasant  or  otherwise  that  our  critical 
faculties  are  overlaid  by  them.  In  like  manner  it  would  seem  that  the 
atmosphere  of  a  modern  dancing-room  reduces  its  frequenters  to  a 
condition  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  infants  to  describe  as  in- 
fantile, producing  a  complete  collapse  of  all  critical  faculty.  There 
may  be  great  pleasure,  there  is  certainly  nothing  wrong,  in  enjoying 
the  day  dreams  evoked  by  music;  but  we  ought,  if  critical  listening  is 
our  aim,  to  be  aware  that  it  is  not  music  we  are  enjoying.  It  follows 
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that  the  man  who  says  he  knows  what  he  likes  may,  in  many  instances, 
never  have  enjoyed  music  at  all. 

We  may  demur  to  Stravinsky's  denial  to  music  of  any  expressiveness 
whatsoever,  either  of  feelings,  emotions,  or  psychological  states;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  ought,  whilst  listening,  to  try  to  divest 
our  listening  of  everything  extraneous  —  or,  to  use  Stravinsky's  word, 
of  "dope."  Dope  includes  everything  that  diverts  the  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  music  as  a  sound-pattern.  The  ascription  to  music 
of  literary  notions  and  dramatic  conflicts  is  an  example.  These,  even 
if  they  were  present  in  the  mind  of  the  composer,  are  irrelevant  to 
the  listener,  whilst  listening.  They  are  merely  interesting  historically. 
They  may  explain  the  order  in  which  the  material  occurs;  but  what 
matters  is  whether  or  not  the  order  is  a  good  musical  order,  and 
whether  or  not  the  material  is  good  material. 

I  think  Stravinsky  would  probably  concede  that  a  genuine  composi- 
tion has  its  own  peculiar  vitality,  its  musical  personality;  its  own 
special  aesthetic  flavor,  that  makes  a  work  characteristically  Chopin, 
say,  or  Beethoven,  or  Elgar.  It  is  my  inability  to  savor  any  such 
aesthetic  flavor  in  the  work  of  Brahms  that  prevents  me  from  enjoying 
any  but  a  few  small  works  by  that  composer.  There  is  something 
wrong,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  music. 
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Indeed,  unless  we  feel  that  the  quality  is  really  cheap,  or  the  con- 
struction bad,  we  are  not  justified  in  condemning  a  work  because  we 
do  not  like  it,  or  even  dislike  it.  If  a  work  is  masterly  in  construction, 
only  a  consensus  of  adverse  opinion  can  condemn  it  aesthetically.  An 
individual  in  such  a  case  can  only  like  or  dislike.  Chopin,  we  are 
told,  disliked  Beethoven's  music  because  it  was  hard  and  rough.  We 
are  not  told  that  he  was  unwise  enough  to  say  it  was  bad.  He  left  that 
to  Debussy  and  Cyril  Scott;  and  with  all  deference  to  both  in  their 
proper  spheres,  the  world  was  not  amused. 
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Now!  An  Amazing  New  Way  to  Play  Records! 

MAGIC  BRAIN 


Model  V-215  has  12-inch 

Electrodynamic  Speaker,  2 
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NEW!  ROLL-OUT  REC- 
ORD CHANGER!  New  con- 
venience! No  ornaments  to 
move — no  lid  to  lift!  Roll- 
out Record  Changer  glides 
out  automatically. 

0%   NEW!   MAGIC  TONE 

^  CELL!  Jewel-Lite  Scanner 
and  lightweight  Flexible 
Tone  Bridge  recreate  rec- 
ords with  brilliant  new  tone 
fidelity  — banishes  objec- 
tionable mechanical  noise 
forever. 


*»    NEW!   NO  NEEDLES! 

**  The  tiny  sapphire  point 
of  the  Jewel-Lite  Scanner, 
designed  to  give  faithful  re- 
production for  countless 
playings,  eliminates  old- 
fashioned  needles  entirely. 

ja  NEW!  RECORDS  LAST 
^  INDEFINITELY.  By  ex- 
erting an  astoundingly  light 
pressure  on  your  records, 
the  sensational  Magic  Tone 
Cell  greatly  increases  rec- 
ord life. 


FEWER  but  FINER! 

RCA  Victor  is  cooperating  to  the  full  with  National 
Defense  Priority  Requirements.  Because  of  these  re- 
quirements, shortages  exist  in  certain  raw  materials 
needed  for  radios  and  phonograph-radios,  and  there 
will  be  a  universal  decrease  in  the  number  of  instru- 
ments to  be  made.  Hence  RCA  Victor  products  for 
the  home  will  be  fewer.  But  they  will  be  finer  than 
ever.  For  as  a  result  of  defense  work,  of  which  we,  too,  are 
doing  our  share,  RCA  Victor  quality  standards,  al- 
ways of  the  highest,  are  now  more  exacting  than  ever. 


5  NEW!  COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC  RECORD 
CHANGER!  At  the  push  of 
a  button  the  Magic  Brain 
plays,  stops  and  changes  rec- 
ords for  you — even  shuts 
motor  off  when  your  record 
program  is  over. 
£L  NEW!  TELETUBE  RA- 
*"  DIO!  Standard,  short- 
wave and  foreign  reception 
with  9-tube  push-button  set 
containingTeletube  and  new 
audio  system  for  finer  reception. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Howard  Hanson 

Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission  for  American  works  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction.  It  was  repeated  March  21  of 
the  same  season,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Having  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  newest  symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
'Nordic,'  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
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from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  subtitle  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tranquillo,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second,  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
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would-be  non-sentimental  music  professed  by  certain  composers  of 
high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  to  the  interviewer, 
"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 


Howard  Hanson  was  born  of  Swedish  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma 
Hanson,  at  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of 
Music  of  his  native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lut- 
kin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the 
"College  of  the  Pacific"  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected 
to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  York,  the  position 
which  he  now  holds. 
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His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing. The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  performed  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  same  symphony  was 
included  in  the  special  programme  of  American  music  by  this  Or- 
chestra in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4,  1939,  again  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  and  performed  in  the  regular  series,  April 
18,  1941.  It  was  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 
August  9,  1941. 

In  addition  to  the  three  symphonies,  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral 
works  include  the  symphonic  poems  "North  and  West"  (1923),  "Lux 
Aeterna"  (1923),  and  "Pan  and  the  Priest"  (1926).  There  is  an  Organ 
Concerto  (1926),  and  a  suite  from  "Merrymount."  "Merrymount,"  a 
three-act  opera  to  a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes,  was  produced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works 
include  "The  Lament  of  Beowulf"  (1925);  "Heroic  Elegy"  (1927); 
Songs  from  "Drum  Taps,"  after  Walt  Whitman  (1935);  and  a  tran- 
scription for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Palestrina,  "Pope  Marcellus 
Mass"  (1937).  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano 
quartet,  and  a  string  quartet. 
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TONALITY  AND  ATONALITY 

By  Ernest  Newman 

(Reprinted  from  the  Sunday   Times,  London) 


r-p^His  article  has  been  written  to  meet  the  request  of  some  cor- 
A  respondents  for  a  simple  statement,  intelligible  to  the  plain  man, 
of  the  vital  points  at  issue  between  tonality  and  atonality. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that  no  permanent  change  in  the  language 
of  music  will  be  effected  by  mere  speculation.  There  is  a  historical 
logic,  a  historical  necessity  in  these  things  which  is  not  controlled  by 
the  theorists  but  merely  elucidated  by  them  after  the  event.  Now  there 
are  two  seminal  factors  in  tonality  which,  by  historical  analogy,  will 
disappear  only  as  slowly  as  they  came  into  being.  One  is  the  centuries- 
old  feeling  that  the  octave  divides  itself  naturally  into  a  fifth  and  a 
fourth. 

In  the  twelve-tone  scale  one  interval  is  as  good  as  another.  The 
central  point  of  the  scale  is  at  the  sixth  semitone  (in  the  scale  of 
C,  at  F  sharp=G  flat).  Kfenek  calls  this  a  "neutral  interval."  But 
precisely  because  it  is  that,  it  lacks  the  starkly  separative  and  forma- 
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tive  force  of  the  old  division  of  the  scale  into  5  plus  4.  The  sense  of 
this  division  was  a  matter  not  of  speculation  but  of  instinct;  theory 
only  came  in  later,  to  try  to  account  for  what  instinct  had  already 
decided  on.  The  conception  of  the  scale  as  consisting  of  two  unequal 
halves  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted),  instead  of  two  absolutely 
equal  halves,  as  in  atonality,  opened  out  to  music  all  sorts  of  poten- 
tialities in  the  matter  of  form.  It  created  two  tonal  planes,  as  it  were, 
which  were  alike  yet  different,  and  in  which  two  statements  of  the 
same  idea  could  be  sensed  as  at  once  the  same  and  not  the  same.  A 
great  deal  of  the  balanced  design  of  certain  plainsong  melodies  de- 
pends upon  this  factor,  which  the  medieval  theorists  attempted  to 
rationalise  by  dividing  the  same  notes  of  an  octave  into  an  authentic 
and  a  plagal  scale  according  to  where  you  started  from.  It  is  by  the 
operation  of  this  principle  of  two  planes,  the  same  yet  different,  that 
so  many  plainsong  melodies  give  us  the  feeling  of  modulation,  in 
spite  of  their  being  nonharmonic. 

This  fundamental  formative  principle  underlay  the  polyphonic 
music  that  supplanted  plainsong:  when  the  listener  heard  the  opening 
phrase  of  a  piece  immediately  repeated  at  the  fifth  he  had  the  pleasing 
consciousness  of  having  at  the  same  time  moved  on  to  somewhere  else 
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and  remained  where  he  was.  The  plane-principle,  again,  the  principle 
of  two  unequal  halves  to  the  octave,  lies  at  the  root  of  fugue.  Under 
yet  another  aspect  it  at  the  root  of  the  still  later  historical  phenomenon 
of  sonata  form. 

Now  a  tyrannously  determinative  principle  of  this  kind  does  not 
endure  and  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  for  many  centuries  unless 
it  is  organically  rooted  in  the  nature  of  music.  This  does  not  imply 
that  it  will  remain,  or  should  remain,  in  control  for  all  time:  its 
hegemony  was  bound  to  be  challenged,  sooner  or  later,  by  other  prin- 
ciples, no  less  organic,  but  whose  pre-appointed  times  for  self-assertion 
were  to  come  later.  The  point  is  that  vital  changes  of  this  sort  in  the 
general  musical  consciousness  come  very  slowly,  and  by  instinct  rather 
than  speculation.  A  concept  that  has  been  the  very  essence  of  the  musi- 
cal language  for  many  centuries  will  not  be  displaced  in  a  generation; 
and  its  ultimate  successor  —  for  a  successor  it  will  certainly  have  — 
will  be  something  rather  different  from  what  present  theory  imagines. 
The  history  of  music  is  strewn  with  the  debris  of  ingenious  theories 
for  which  the  Spirit  of  Music  has  so  far  had  no  practical  use. 

People  interested  in  the  change  that  is  now  coming  over  the  face  of 
music  should  get  a  little  book  by  Ernst  Kfenek  recently  published  in 
New  York  by  Messrs.  Schirmer,  and  now  obtainable  in  this  country 
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through  Messrs.  Chappell.  It  is  entitled  "Studies  in  Counterpoint 
Based  on  the  Twelve-Tone  Technique";  and  it  will  give  the  plain 
musical  man  more  insight  into  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  atonalists 
than  any  amount  of  blind,  agonised  groping  through  atonal  works  in 
the  concert  room  will  do. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  "rules"  for  composing  atonally  are  the  same 
as  those  for  writing  tonally.  But  one  distinction  between  the  two 
methods  is  fundamental.  In  ordinary  music  the  connective  plasm,  the 
organising  principle,  is  tonic-dominant  harmony;  but  in  twelve-tone 
music  any  suggestion  of  these  ancient  tonal  relations  must  be  avoided 
like  the  devil.  "With  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  tonality  brought 
about  by  the  evolution  of  music  in  the  nineteenth  century,"  says 
Kfenek,  "there  arose  the  question  what  new  methods  could  be  devised 
to  create  logically  coherent  forms  in  the  atonal  material."  The  place 
of  the  old  harmonic  centres  as  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  design 
of  a  work  is  to  be  taken  by  "motif-relationships,"  which  now  become 
not  an  end  but  a  means  to  an  end;  "whereas  they  had  formerly  been  a 
superstructure  erected  above  the  harmonic  groundwork,  they  now  be- 
come responsible  for  the  consistency  of  the  whole  edifice. 

Accordingly  the  student  has  to  begin  by  arranging  the  twelve  semi- 
tones of  the  scale  in  any  melodic  order  he  chooses,  so  long  as  the 
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sequence  does  not  convey  any  suggestions  of  tonal  harmony.  This 
chosen  series  will  be  the  "basic  pattern"  on  which  he  is  to  work;  and 
all  the  exercises  in  Kfenek's  book,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  com- 
plex, are  cleverly  worked  out  on  one  specimen  "pattern."  The  material 
at  our  service  is  obviously  immense.  The  mathematical  possibilities  of 
the  construction  of  such  "patterns"  out  of  twelve  tones  are  numerous. 
Then  any  note  of  the  pattern  can  be  taken  in  any  octave,  and  any  and 
every  time-value  can  be  given  to  any  note.  Thus  Kfenek's  modest 
little  "basic  pattern,"  which  begins  by  looking  as  simple  and  innocent 
as  one  of  Fux's  canti  fermi,  ends  in  a  veritable  forest  of  melodies  and 
contrapuntal  vegetation. 

For  the  other  stages  of  the  new  technique,  from  the  simplest  two- 
part  invention  onwards  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Kfenek's  fascinating 
book.  The  method,  of  course,  is  Schonbergian.  Long  ago  Schonberg 
used  to  demonstrate  his  new  system  of  organising  a  long  work  —  by 
means  not  of  tonal  harmonic  relationships  but  of  the  plastic  "motifs" 
of  atonality  —  by  twisting  and  squeezing  and  pulling  a  soft  hat  into  a 
hundred  shapes.  "You  see,"  he  would  say  in  effect,  "whatever  I  do 
with  it  it  remains  the  same  hat.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  at 
the  end.  Nothing  is  taken  from  it,  nothing  added  to  it.  It  is  the 
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triumph  of  artistic  unity  in  variety  and  variety  in  unity."  But  years 
ago  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  while  all  this  was  perfectly  true  theo- 
retically, whether  it  was  a  hat  which  any  self-respecting  man  would 
care  to  be  seen  in  in  Piccadilly  depended  not  on  the  number  of  ways 
a  professor  could  pull  the  felt  about  but  on  what  sort  of  a  hat  it  was 
purely  qua  hat.  As  plastic  material  it  might  be  wonder-compelling; 
but  as  a  hat  for  the  head  the  only  problem  for  us  might  be  whether 
we  should  give  it  to  the  dustman  or  use  it  to  scare  the  crows  away. 
Contrapuntal  jiggery  on  the  lines  so  ably  laid  down  by  Kfenek  is  a 
grand  game,  which  anyone  can  play,  and  which  it  is  huge  fun  to  play. 
But  when  we  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  how  many  undisputed  goals 
have  been  scored  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  bigger  game  not  of 
mechanical  plastics  but  of  atonal  aesthetic? 
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SYMPHONIA  DOMESTICA,  Op.  53 

By   Richard   Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


The  score  is  inscribed  on  its  last  page:  "Charlottenburg,  December  31,  1903." 
The  "Symphonia  Domestica"  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Strauss  Festival  in 
New  York,  the  composer  conducting  Hans  Hermann  Wetzler's  Orchestra,  March  21, 
1904.*  The  "Symphonia  Domestica"  was  first  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  February  15,  1907.  Its  most  recent  performance  in  this  series 
was  on  January  24,  1936,  when  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  oboe  d'amore,  English 
horn,  clarinet  in  D,  clarinet  in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  four 
saxophones  ad  lib.,  four  kettle-drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 


*  This  was  the  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  Festival.  The  programme  opened  with  "Don 
Juan"  and  closed  with  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra."  Henry  T.  Finck,  the  New  York  critic, 
wrote  that  the  Festival  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant  success,  notwithstanding  the  co-operation 
of  the  composer  and  his  wife  [Pauline  Strauss-de  Ahna,  a  soprano  singer].  The  press 
was  for  the  most  part  hostile;  so  much  so  that  when,  a  little  later,  Strauss  came  across  a 
fault-finder  in  Chicago,  he  asked,  "Are  you,  perhaps,  from  New  York?"  Mr.  Finck  was 
probably  the  leading  spirit  ot  New  York's  hostility.  He  was  a  cordial  Strauss  hater  —  so 
much  so  that  he  wrote  an  entire  book  to  voice  his  disapproval  in  all  its  completeness. 
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This  is  the  last  but  one  of  Strauss's  mighty  series  of  tone  poems. 
Written  in  1903,  it  was  followed  belatedly  in  1915  by  the  "Alpine 
Symphony."*  When  the  "Symphonia  Domestica"  had  its  original  New 
York  performance,  the  composer  gave  out  no  verbal  clue  of  his  inten- 
tions beyond  the  title  itself  and  the  dedication:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau 
und  unserm  Jungen."  He  said  to  an  interviewer,  "I  wish  my  music 
to  be  listened  to  purely  as  music."  This  caused  much  argument  and 
speculation,  for  Strauss  had  given  out  a  plain  hint  of  a  programme 
before  he  had  composed  the  work.  He  had  told  a  reporter  of  the 
Musical  Times  in  London  in  1902:  "My  next  tone  poem  will  illustrate 
'a  day  in  my  family.'  It  will  be  partly  lyrical,  partly  humorous  —  a 
triple  fugue,  the  three  subjects  representing  papa,  mamma,  and  baby." 


*The  order  of  the  symhonic  poems  was  as  follows : 
Aus  Italien,  symphonic  fantasy,   1887 
Macbeth,  symphonic  poem,  1887 
Don  Juan,  symphonic  poem,    1888 
Tod  und  Verklarung,  symphonic  poem,  1889 
Till  Eulenspiegels   lustige   Streiche,   symphonic   poem,    1895 
Also   sprach   Zarathustra,   symphonic   poem,    1896 
Don  Quixote,  fantastic  variations,    1897 
Ein  Heldenleben,  symphonic  poem,   1898 
Symphonia  Domestica,   1903 
Eine  Alpensinfonie,  1915 
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When  the  new  "symphony"  was  played  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in  June  of  that  year,  in  Dresden  in  November  and  in  Berlin  in  Decem- 
ber, divisions  and  subtitles  appeared  in  the  programmes.  When  it  was 
played  in  London,  in  February,  1905,  there  were  disclosures  branded 
as  "official"  which  had  not  previously  appeared.  "In  accordance  with 
his  custom,"  said  the  Daily  News,  "he  has  not  put  forward  a  definite 
programme  of  his  own,  but,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  has  allowed  a 
description  to  be  made  public  —  with  some  inconsistency  because  he 
has  declared  that  he  wishes  his  music  to  be  listened  to  as  if  it  meant 
nothing  in  particular  if  the  hearer  feels  more  comfortable  in  ignoring 
the  programme."  The  description  which  followed  interpreted  the 
scherzo  "as  representing  the  child  in  its  bath,"  the  subject  of  the  fugue 
as  a  "merry  argument,"  the  "dispute  between  father  and  mother  being 
the  future  of  the  son."  A  nine-page  analysis  of  the  score  by  William 
Klatte,  whose  analyses  have  been  taken  as  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
poser, had  appeared  in  Die  Musik  for  January,  1905.  Strauss,  who 
after  writing  each  of  his  tone  poems  had  been  harassed  by  the  curious 
when  he  withheld  a  programme,  upbraided  by  the  conventional  when 
he  gave  one  out,  in  this  case  suffered  both  ills,  and  was  additionally 
accused  by  some  of  not  knowing  his  own  mind,  by  others  of  publicity- 
seeking.  "With  each  new  work  of  Strauss,"  wrote  Ernest  Newman, 
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"there  is  the  same  tomfoolery  —  one  can  use  no  milder  word  to  de- 
scribe proceedings  that  no  doubt  have  a  rude  kind  of  German  humor, 
but  that  strike  other  people  as  more  than  a  trifle  silly.  So  it  is  now 
with  the  'Symphonia  Domestica.'  "  Strauss,  not  unlike  most  artists, 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  hoped,  above  all,  for  a  general 
understanding  of  his  musical  intentions  —  a  clear  and  straight  appre- 
hension of  his  music,  as  he  himself  felt  it.  There  intervened  the  in- 
evitable obstacle  of  the  programme.  In  trying  to  explain  himself  he 
usually  started  up  a  babble  of  altercation  which  obscured  his  true 
musical  purposes  to  the  world.  Striving  to  avoid  the  dilemma,  he  some- 
times brought  it  more  than  ever  upon  his  head. 


The  "Domestica"  divides  into  the  four  distinct  sections  of  a  sym- 
phony. The  verbal  description  as  permitted  by  the  composer  was 
finally  boiled  down,  in  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  concert  of  December 
12,  1904,  to  this  skeleton  guide: 

"I.     Introduction    and   development    of    the    three    chief   groups 
of  themes. 

The  husband's  themes: 
(a)  Easy-going,      (b)  Dreamy,      (c)  Fiery. 
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The  wife's  themes: 
(a)  Lively  and  gay,    (6)     Grazioso. 
The  child's  theme: 
Tranquil. 

II.     Scherzo. 

Parent's  happiness.     Childish  play. 

Cradle  song    (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  evening). 

III.     Adagio. 

Doing  and  thinking.     Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  morning). 

IV.     Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute    (double  fugue). 
Joyous  conclusion." 

There  is  no  break  in  the  flow  of  the  score,  and  the  whole  is  far 
more  closely  integrated  by  the  constantly  recurring  themes  of  its  three 
characters  than  the  most  "cyclic"  of  symphonies. 

The  work  starts  with  the  depiction  of  the  husband  in  his  several 
moods,  which  blend  one  into  the  other.  There  are  three  principal 
themes  set  forth  in  close  succession.  The  'cellos  open  the  score  with 
a  theme  marked  " gemachlich"  ("comfortable,"  "good-humored," 
"easy-going");  in  the  fifth  bar  the  oboe  gives  a  gentle,  "dreamy" 
theme;    there    is    a    subsidiary    theme     (for    the    clarinets)    marked 
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"murrisch,"  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  "grumpy"  to  ruffle  the  prevailing 
serenity.  The  violins  set  forth  one  more  theme  of  the  husband, 
"fiery,"  and  rising  to  forte.  The  first  theme,  repeated  by  the  bassoons 
and  'cellos,  leads  directly  to  the  theme  of  the  wife  (lively  and  capri- 
cious, with  prominent  violin  solo).  It  is  developed  with  the  husband's 
first  and  "fiery"  themes,  and  there  enters  the  third  character  in  the 
domestic  drama.  The  child's  theme  is  tenderly  sung  by  the  oboe 
d'amore,  over  a  string  accompaniment. 

There  are  boisterous  trills,  adoring  exclamations,*  and  there  fol- 
lows a  joyous,  romping  scherzo,  with  themes  of  husband  and  wife 
worked  in  in  a  grazioso  spirit.  If  the  child  is  being  put  to  bed,  as  the 
German  analyst  tells  us,  the  father  takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
process.  The  music  subsides  to  a  cradle  song  which  ends  as  the  clock 
softly  strikes  seven,  and  there  follows  a  last  gentle  lullaby  for  suc- 
cessive wood-wind  instruments  and  'cello,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
clarinet  arpeggios. 

The  adagio  follows.  The  themes  of  the  husband  appear  still  again, 
and  are  treated  with  full  orchestration  and  new  variety.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  labelled  "Doing  and  Thinking,"  but  the  score  itself 
gives  no  verbal  aid.  The  wife's  chief  theme  is  treated  also  with  in- 
creased lyricism,  and  the  two  are  blended  in  what  is  called  the  "Love 
Scene,"  rising  to  a  moving  climax.  There  follows  a  section  which  has 


*Over  brass  notes  in  the  score  is  inscribed:   "Die  Tanten:   'Gam  der  Papa!'  —  Die   Onkels 
'Gam  die  Mama!'  " 
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acquired  the  label  "Dreams  and  Cares,"  a  soft  music  of  blissful 
reminiscence,  in  which  the  child,  too,  is  fondly  remembered.  The 
dreams  fade;  day  has  come  again.  The  morning  hour  of  seven  strikes, 
and  at  once  the  child  is  awake,  as  joyous  trills  on  the  flutes  and  muted 
trumpets  attest. 

There  is  a  family  romp  before  which  the  former  one  pales,  in  the 
form  of  a  double  fugue.  The  first  subject  is  derived  from  the  child's 
theme.  The  bassoons  start  it,  and  the  other  winds  take  it  up.  The 
fugal  discourse  is  rich  in  complexity  and  various  in  color,  four  saxo- 
phones presently  taking  their  part  in  the  argument.  The  violins  in 
their  high  register  start  the  second  subject.  Themes  of  the  husband 
and  wife  are  both  involved.  The  climax  of  the  fugue  is  reached  and 
diminishes  over  a  long  pedal  point.  The  last  section  of  the  finale, 
labeled  "Joyous  Decision,"  opens  with  a  new  theme  for  the  'cellos, 
which  introduces  a  folk-like  theme  in  the  winds.  The  domestic  felicity 
is  still  further  developed  with  themes  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
evocative  "dreamy"  theme  of  the  husband  attains  new  imaginative 
eloquence,  and  gives  way  once  more  to  the  child's  theme.  The  "easy- 
going" theme  of  the  husband  attains  a  powerful  assertion.  The  adagio 
is  recalled.  The  symphony  ends  in  jubilation. 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Tenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  26,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  27,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Deems  Taylor Suite,  "Through  the  Looking-glass" 

Dedication  —  the  Garden  of  Live  Flowers 
Looking-glass    Insects 

Isidor  Achron Suite,   "Grotesque,"   Op.   7 

I.  Gavotte 

II.  Minuet 

III.  Polka 

IV.  Waltz 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.   3 

(In  one  movement) 

intermission 
Moussorgsky  .  .  .  .  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  Fantasy  for  Orchestra 

Liadov "Kikimora,"  A  Folk  Tale,   Op.  63 

Stravinsky Suite  from  "The  Fire-Bird,"  A  Danced  Legend 

Introduction:    Kastchei's  Enchanted  Garden  and  Dance  of  the  Fire-Bird 

Supplication  of  the  Fire-Bird 

The   Princesses   Play   with   the   Golden   Apples 

Dance  of  the  Princesses 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  the  Subjects  of  Kastchei' 

Berceuse 

Finale 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

This  programme   will   end   about  4:30  on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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"It  leads  in  Public  Confidence" 

New   7-Pcsssenger   Limousines 

With    Uniformed    Chauffeurs, 

$2.00   Per    Hour   for   Calling, 

Touring,  Weddings 


5010  KENmora  5010 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 
analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John 
N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season. 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address,    SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


ETCHINGS  AND  WATER    COLORS 
SPECIALLY  PRICED  for  CHRISTMAS 


OPEN  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS 


RORERT  C.  VOSE  GALLERIES 

599BOYLSTON   STREET 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET 

In   New  York  fortnightly 


Tel.  Ken.  0716 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 


ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 


10  MUSEUM  ROAD 


HIGHLANDS  9419 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 

WOLFE   WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST   of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

111/4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 

JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 

MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 

"  GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  ^°er8  HaU^LoWeU nd°Ve' 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore   8258,    AspinwaU   7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 

FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF   THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under    Richard    Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorft 

I  MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut   Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK    E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 

SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

HENRY  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.   Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.  A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 

^safyehart  has  710  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  be  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc. 

BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


«^l     HALL-MARK  OF  GRACIOUS  LIVING 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Honors  for  Shostakovitch 
Exhibitions 

HONORS  FOR  SHOSTAKOVITCH 

The  most  recent  completed  score  of 
Dimitri  Shostakovitch,  who,  according 
to  last  reports  is  still  in  Leningrad  help- 
ing in  the  defense  of  his  city,  is  the 
Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  57, 
which  had  its  first  American  perform- 
ance by  the  American  Russian  Institute 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  April 
30  last.  Vivian  Rivkin  and  the  Stuyvesant 
String  Quartet  were  the  performers. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  composer  re- 
ceived the  Stalin  Award  of  100,000  rubles 
for  this  Quintet.  The  award  was  granted 
for  one  of  "the  highest  achievements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  This  sum,  which  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  $20,000,  is  evidence  enough  that 
the  composer  upon  whom  his  country 
once  looked  with  official  disfavor  has 
rewon  his  earlier  esteem. 

When  the  Quintet  was  performed  last 
spring  in  New  York,  Howard  Taubman 
wrote  of  the  event  in  the  New  York 
Times   as   follows : 

"The  quintet  inhabits  the  world  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony.  The  subject  matter 
of  its  five  movements  is  direct,  melodic, 
and  even  sentimental;  the  working  out 
is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
themes.  Shostakovitch  employs  his  feel- 
ing for  bold  and  contrasting  harmonies, 
but  these  are  appropriate  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  music. 

"It  is  an  engaging  work  and  a  strong 
one.  But  is  it  worth  one  hundred  thous- 
and rubies?  Well,  who  can  put  a  price 


year-round 
topcoats 

with  extra  "zip-in9 
winter  linings 

Misses'  and  women's 
sixes.   Sixth  floor. 

Stearns 
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on  any  score?  If  the  Soviet  authorities 
say  that  it  is,  more  power  to  Shostako- 
vich. Composers  will  cheer  the  prec- 
edent. It  is  our  guess,  however,  that 
the  award  went  to  Shostakovitch  not  so 
much  for  this  work  but  for  his  creative 
career  as  a  whole,  much  as  the  Nobel 
Prize  went  to  a  writer  for  his  entire 
literary  output." 

.  *    *    » 

When  Shostakovitch  enlisted  in  the 
people's  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
conflict  between  Germany  and  Russia 
last  June,  he  wrote  to  the  Soviet 
periodical  "Izvestia":  "With  arms  in 
hand,  or  with  sharpened  creative  pen, 
I  will  give  all  for  defense  of  our  great 
fatherland  and  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  ...  I  am  ready,  and  will  spare 
neither  life  nor  strength  to  fulfill  any 
order." 


EXHIBITIONS 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  are  to 
be  seen  paintings  by  Miss  Pat  Erickson, 
Cambridge  artist. 

Born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  she 
studied  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of 
Art  under  Vesper  George,  and  for  five 
years  studied  at  the  University  of  the 
Goetheanum  at  Dornach,  Switzerland. 
She  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
color  and  its  connection  with  person- 
ality, as  well  as  the  relationship  of  color 
and  music.  In  her  paintings  of  musicians 
in  the  present  exhibit  she  has  attempted 
to  characterize  the  instrument  in  form 
and  movement  of  color. 

Her  medium  is  a  special  mixture  of 
egg  and  beeswax  which  she  invented  as 
the  nearest  substitute  for  the  plant 
colors  formerly  imported  from  Switzer- 
land. 
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Her  work  has  been  exhibited  in  Louis- 
ville (an  exhibit  of  moderns),  in  New 
York  and  in  Boston  (Grace  Home 
Galleries). 

She  teaches  and  supervises  the  art 
work  at  the  East  Bridgewater  public 
schools. 

The  following  paintings  are  included 
in  the  present  exhibit: 

1.  Mr.  Adam 

2.  Mr.  Mazzeo 

3.  Mr.  Pappoutsakis 

4.  Mr.  Valkenier 

5.  Sigurd   Rascher   (unfinished) 

6.  E.  Power  Biggs 

7.  Prof.  Seelye  Bixler 

8.  The  Son  of  the  Irish  Kings 

9.  Frank 

10.  Flowers  from  the  Firemen's 

Garden 

11.  Gracia 

12.  Mother 

13.  Irma 

*  *  * 

In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be  seen 
a  collection  of  water  colors  by  another 
contemporary  artist,  W.  Lester  Stevens. 
An  Associate  of  the  National  Academy, 
he  first  studied  with  Parker  S.  Perkins 
and  later  at  the  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  He  first  be- 
came known  to  the  art  public  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Fourth  William  A. 
Clark  Prize  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery. Since  then  he  has  been  awarded 
over  a  dozen  outstanding  awards.  His 
paintings  are  owned  both  privately  and 
by  museums  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

In  the  present  exhibit  are  interpre- 
tations of  the  many  moods  of  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  in  which  the  artist  reflects 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  that  un- 
usual country. 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  1,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Tenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  26,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  27,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Deems  Taylor Suite,  "Through  the  Looking-glass" 

Dedication  —  the  Garden  of  Live  Flowers 
Looking-glass    Insects 


Copland.  ..  ."Quiet  City,"  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings 

Trumpet:     Georges  Mager 
English  Horn:     Louis  Speyer 


Roy  Harris Symphony  No.  3 

(In  one  movement) 


intermission 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

audi  SulUuan" 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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SUITE,  "THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS/'  Five  Pictures 

from  Lewis  Carroll 
(Dedication  —  The  Garden  of  Live  Flowers  —  Looking-glass 

Insects) 

By  Deems  Taylor 

Born  in  New  York,  December  22,   1885 


Deems  Taylor  composed  his  Suite  in  the  years  1917-1919.  It  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  New  York  on  February  18,  1919. 
The  Suite  in  its  original  form  was  in  three  movements  for  an  orchestra  of  chamber 
size  with  single  parts  for  the  wind  players.  Later  in  1921  he  made  a  revision  of  the 
Suite,  scoring  it  for  full  orchestra  and  adding  "The  Garden  of  Live  Flowers."  The 
first  performance  of  this  revision  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Brooklyn  on  March  10,  1923.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the 
Suite  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux,  on  February  15,  1924.  It  was  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  January  29,  1932,  in  the  week 
which  marked  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  "Lewis  Carroll"  (Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson).  The  three  movements  played  in  the  present  performances 
were  also  included  on  the  first  of  two  programs  of  American  music  given  by  this 
orchestra  in  special  concerts  on  October  4  and  5,  1939. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 


TWO    IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ON  MUSIC 


CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

by  EDWARD  MacDOWELL 

One  of  the  outstanding  books  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  art  of  music.  It  contains 
the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  composer  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, outlining  somewhat  the 
technical  side  of  music  and 
giving  a  general  idea 
of  the  history  and 
aesthetics  of 
the  art. 


Price  $2.50  net. 


MUSIC: 
AN   ART 
and 
A   LANGUAGE 

By  Walter  R.  Spalding 


Lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at 
Harvard  University 

"The  best  book  on  music  that  has  yet  come 
from  America."  —  Musical  Opinion,  London. 

Price  $2.50  net 


THE   ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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trumpets,  three   trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals, 
triangle,  Glockenspiel,  xylophone,  pianoforte,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  "To  Katharine  Moore  Taylor  from  a  difficult  son. " 

The  Suite  includes,  in  addition  to  the  numbers  here  played,  "The 
Jabberwocky"  and  "The  White  Knight."  The  following  quota- 
tions were  provided  by  the  composer  when  it  was  first  performed: 

"The  Suite  needs  no  extended  analysis.  It  is  based  on  Lewis  Carroll's  immortal 
nonsense  fairy-tale,  'Through  the  Looking-Glass  and  What  Alice  Found  There,'  " 
and  the  five  pictures  it  presents  will,  if  all  goes  well,  be  readily  recognizable  to 
lovers  of  the  book.  There  are  four  movements,  the  first  being  subdivided  into 
two  connected  parts. 

I. a.    Dedication 

Carroll  precedes  the  tale  with  a  charming  poetical  foreword,  the  first  stanza  of 
which  the  music  aims  to  express.  It  runs: 

Child  of  the  pure,  unclouded  brow 

And  dreaming  eyes  of  wonder! 
Though  time  be  fleet  and  I  and  thou 

Are  half  a  life  asunder, 
Thy  loving  smile  will  surely  hail 

The  love-gift  of  a  fairy-tale. 

(The  score  published  in   1923  contains  the  second  verse: 

And  though  the  shadow  of  a  sigh 

May   tremble   through   the  story, 
For  happy  summer  days  gone  by, 

And  vanished  summer  glory- 
It  shall  not  touch  with  breath  of  bale 

The  pleasance  of  our  fairy-tale.) 

A  simple  song  theme,  briefly  developed,  leads  to 

l.b.     The  Garden  of  Live  Flowers 
(The  score  contains  this  extract  from  the  book: 

"O  Tiger-Lily,"  said  Alice,  addressing  herself  to  one  that  was  waving  graceful Iv 
about  in  the  wind,  "I   wish  you  could   talk." 

"We  can  talk,"  said  the  Tiger-Lily,  "when  there's  anybody  worth  talking  to." 

"And  can  the  flowers  talk?" 

"As  well  as  you  can,"  said  the  Tiger-Lily,  "and  a  great  deal  louder.") 

Shortly  after  Alice  had  entered  the  looking-glass  country  she  came  to  a  lovely 
garden  in  which  the  flowers  were  talking  —  in  the  words  of  the  Tiger-Lily,  "as  well 
as  you  can,  and  a  great  deal  louder."  The  music,  therefore,  reflects  the  brisk 
chatter  of  the  swaying,  bright-colored  denizens  of  the  garden. 

III.    Looking-Glass  Insects 

(The  score  contains  extracts  from  the  dialogue  of  Alice  and  the  gnat  "about  the 
size  of  a  chicken"  about  various  insects,  among  them  the  bread-and-butter-fly. 
"And  what  does  it  live  on?" 
"Weak  tea  with  cream  in  it." 
"Supposing  it  couldn't  find  any?" 
"Then  it  would  die,  of  course." 
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The  Continuing  Language 


B 


efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  the  world  asunder  are  the  latest 
tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  remaining  bond  of  unity  should 
be  preserved. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  counts  it 
a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unifying  influence.  It  is  a 
privilege,  moreover,  in  which  everyone  may 
share  by  enrolling  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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"But  that  must  happen  very  often.''  said  Alice  thoughtfully. 

"It  always  happens,"  said  the  gnat.) 

Here  we  find  the  vociferous  diptern  that  made  such  an  impression  upon  Alice  -•■ 
the  Bee-elephant,  the  Gnat,  the  Rocking-horse-fly,  the  Snap-dragon-fly,  and  the 
Bread-and-butter-fly.  There  are  several  themes,  but  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
decide  which  insect  any  one  of  them  stands  for. 

Deems  Taylor  was  educated  in  New  York,  where  he  attended  New 
York  University.  In  college  he  collaborated  with  William  Le  Baron  in 
writing  musical  shows,  one  of  which,  "The  Echo,"  reached  Broadway, 
with  Bessie  McCoy  as  the  star.  Mr.  Taylor  began  his  career  as  a  writer, 
becoming  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  World  in  1921.  In  1925 
he  resigned  from  this  position  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  com- 
position of  his  first  opera,  "The  King's  Henchman."  He  acted  for  two 
years,  however,  as  editor  of  Musical  America.  He  has  since  held  edi- 
torial positions  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  Collier's  Weekly,  and  other 
publications. 

Deems  Taylor  now  holds  the  position  of  musical  adviser  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

"The  King's  Henchman,"  composed  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  to  a  libretto  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  was  first  produced 
on  February  17,  1927.  His  second  opera,  "Peter  Ibbetsen,"  after  the 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 
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play  of  du   Maurier,   was   first  performed  also   by   the   Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  in  1931. 

Deems  Taylor,  in  addition  to  his  "Looking-Glass"  Suite,  composed 
the  Symphonic  Poem  "Jurgen"  in  1925,  and  the  Suite  "Circus  Day" 
in  1934.  From  his  Opera  "Ramuntcho,"  based  on  the  novel  of  Pierre 
Loti,  orchestral  excerpts  were  performed  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Society,  March  24,  1940.  He  composed  incidental 
music  for  a  number  of  the  productions  by  the  New  York  Theatre 
Guild  ("Liliom,"  "The  Adding  Machine,"  "Beggar  on  Horseback," 
"Will  Shakespeare,"  "Humoresque,"  "Rita  Coventry,"  and  "Casa- 
nova"). 
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"QUIET  CITY,"  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Siring 

Orchestra 

By  Aaron  Copland 
Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Composed  as  an  orchestral  piece  in  the  summer  of   1940,  "Quiet  City"  had  its 
first    performance    by    the    Saidenberg    Little    Symphony,    Daniel    Saidenberg    con 
ductor,  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  January  28,  1941. 

It  was  performed  at   these  concerts  April    18,  and  at   the   Berkshire   Symphonic 
Festival  August  3,   1941. 

In  the  Spring  of  1939,"  writes  Mr.  Copland,  "I  was  asked  by  my 
friend  Harold  Clurman,  Director  of  the  Group  Theatre,  to  supply 
the  incidental  musical  score  for  a  new  play  by  Irwin  Shaw,  author 
of  'Bury  the  Dead/  'The  Gentle  People/  and  other  dramas.  His  new 
opus  was  entitled  'Quiet  City/  and  was  a  realistic  fantasy  concerning 
the  night-thoughts  of  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  a  great  city. 
It  called  for  music  evocative  of  the  nostalgia  and  inner  distress  of  a 
society  profoundly  aware  of  its  own  insecurity.  The  author's  mouth- 
piece was  a  young  trumpet  player  called  David  Mellnikoff,  whose 
trumpet  playing  helped  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  his  fellow-players 
and  of  the  audience.  The  play  was  given  two  'try-out'  performances 
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in  New  York  on  successive  Sunday  evenings  in  April  of  1939,  and  then 
withdrawn  for  revisions. 

"Several  friends  urged  me  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  thematic 
material  used  in  my  score  as  the  basis  for  an  orchestral  piece.  This  is 
what  I  did  in  the  summer  of  1940,  as  soon  as  my  duties  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  were  finished.  I  borrowed  the  name,  the  trumpet, 
and  some  themes  from  the  original  play.  The  addition  of  English  horn 
and  string  orchestra  (I  was  limited  to  clarinet,  saxophone,  and  piano, 
plus  the  trumpet  of  course,  in  the  stage  version),  and  the  form  of 
the  piece  as  a  whole,  was  the  result  of  work  in  a  barn-studio  two  miles 
down  the  road  from  Tanglewood.  The  orchestration  was  completed 
in  late  September,  and  the  score  dedicated  to  Ralph  Hawkes,  junior 
member  of  the  London  firm  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  who  published 
the  composition  recently." 

■  ^1 

Aaron  Copland  has  studied  music  since  his  thirteenth  year.  Graduat- 
ing from  public  high  school  in  Brooklyn,  he  continued  pianoforte 
study  with  Victor  Wittgenstein  and  Clarence  Adler.  Rubin  Goldmark 
was  his  teacher  in  harmony  and  composition.  In  1921  he  went  to  Paris 
and  remained  there  for  three  years,  studying  composition  under  Nadia 
Boulanger.  During  this  time  he  also  studied  piano  with  Ricardo  Vines. 
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He  was  awarded   a  Guggenheim   Memorial   Foundation   Fellowship 
through  two  years  beginning  October  1925. 

Mr.  Copland  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  furthering 
of  modern  music.  He  has  been  a  director  of  various  organizations  de- 
voted to  this  cause  and  has  frequently  written  for  magazines,  using  a 
marked  literary  ability  to  bring  the  more  promising  talents  of  other 
composers  to  public  attention.  He  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  League  of  Composers,  and  a  director  of  the 
International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music.  He  was  director  of  the 
festival  of  contemporary  music  at  Yaddo,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
during  its  first  two  years,  and  carried  on  with  Roger  Sessions  from 
1928  to  1931  the  Copland-Sessions  concerts  in  New  York  which  were 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  American  music.  He  gave  lectures  in 
the  music  department  at  Harvard  University,  in  1935,  and  has  sub- 
sequently given  regular  series  of  lectures  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  at  Tanglewood. 

Aaron  Copland  has  not  allowed  these  time-taking  activities  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  own  development  as  a  composer.  He  has  written 
numerous  works  for  large  and  small  orchestra,  for  chamber  combina- 
tion, for  chorus,  for  piano.  There  has  also  been  music  for  stage  per- 
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formance,  for  the  film,  and  for  radio.  Performances  of  his  music  by 
American  and  European  orchestras,  at  various  music  festivals,  by  broad- 
cast, and  on  phonograph  records,  are  too  numerous  to  list.  The  follow- 
ing of  his  works  have  been  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra: 

1925.     February  20,  Symphony  for  Organ    (Nadia  Boulanger,  organist)   and  or- 
chestra. 

1925.     November  20,  Music  for  the  Theatre.    (First  performance.) 

1927.  January  28,  Concerto  in  one  movement,  for  piano    (Mr.  Copland,  pianist) 

and  orchestra.    (First  performance.) 

1928.  December  14,  Two  Pieces  for  string  orchestra. 
1932.     February   19,  Symphonic  Ode.    (First  performance.) 

1935.     February  15,  First  Symphony.    (Revision  of  the  organ  symphony.) 
1938.     October   14,  "El  Salon  Mexico." 
1941.     April    18,   "Quiet   City." 

In  addition  to  the  orchestral  works  listed  above,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing: "A  Dance  Symphony"  from  the  ballet  ("Grohg"),  "Statements," 
"Music  for  Radio,"  and  "Outdoor  Overture."  Mr.  Copland  has 
written  two  ballets  in  one  act,  "Grohg"  and  "Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye!" 
These  have  been  performed,  as  well  as  "The  Second  Hurricane,"  a 
play-opera  for  high  school  performance. 
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For  smaller  chamber  combinations,  there  are  Two  Pieces  for  string 
quartet  (from  which  the  "Two  Pieces  for  String  Orchestra"  is  de- 
rived); Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  piano;  "Elegies"  for  violin  and 
viola;  "Vitebsk,"  a  study  on  a  Jewish  melody,  for  violin,  'cello  and 
piano;  "As  It  Fell  Upon  a  Day,"  for  soprano,  flute  and  clarinet;  and 
a  set  of  piano  variations.  Also  for  solo  piano  are:  "The  Cat  and  the 
Mouse"  and  a  "Passacaglia."  Choral  works  include:  "The  House  on 
the  Hill"  (for  women's  voices  a  capella,  on  a  poem  of  E.  A.  Robin- 
son); "An  Immorality"  (for  women's  voices,  with  piano,  poem  by 
Ezra  Pound);  "What  Do  We  Plant?"   (for  junior  high  school  chorus). 

He  wrote  "Billy  the  Kid,"  a  one-act  ballet  for  "Ballet  Caravan"  and 
derived  a  suite  from  this  music.  He  has  written  incidental  music  for 
the  films:  "The  City,"  "Of  Mice  and  Men,"  and  "Our  Town." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

By  Roy  Harris 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  February   12,  1898 

Roy  Harris  composed  his  Third  Symphony  during  the  autumn  of  1938,  and 
completed  the  proofreading  in  January,  1939.  The  first  performance  was  at  these 
concerts,  February  24,  1939,  and  repeated  October  27,  1939.  It  was  performed  at 
a  special  concert  of  American  music,  October  6,  1939,  and  at  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phonic Festival,  August  3,   1940. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  vibraphone,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  is  a  continuous  work  in  one  movement,  of  about 
twenty  minutes'  duration.  The  composer  has  provided,  instead  of 
a  long  prose  analysis,  the  following  structural  outline  of  his  score: 
Section  I.     Tragic  —  low  string  sonorities. 

Lyric  —  strings,  horns,  wood  winds. 
Pastoral  —  emphasizing  wood-wind  color. 
Fugue  —  dramatic. 


Section  II. 
Section  III. 
Section  IV. 
A. 

B  1 


Brass  —  percussion  predominating 

Canonic  development  of  Section  II  material  constituting  background  for 
further  development  of  Fugue 
C.     Brass  climax.  Rhythmic  motif  derived  from  Fugue  subject 

Section  V.     Dramatic  —  Tragic. 

Restatement  of  Violin  Theme  Section  I.   Tutti  strings  in  canon  with  tutti 

wood  winds 
Brass  and  percussion  develops  rhythmic  motif  from  climax  of  Section  IV 
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Materials: 

1 .  Melodic  Contours  —  Diatonic  —  Polytonal. 

2.  Harmonic  Textures  —  Consonance  —  Polytonal. 

Since  the  music  of  Roy  Harris  was  first  heard  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  with  the  first  performance  of  his  "Symphony:  1933," 
on  January  26,  1934,  this  composer  has  written  music  of  interest,  and 
he  has  not  lacked  performances.  The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in 
1934,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  February  28,  1936,  Richard 
Burgin  conducting.  The  published  orchestral  works  of  Mr.  Harris  in- 
clude, beside  the  first  two  symphonies,  an  Andantino  (1931);  Chorale 
for  String  Orchestra  (1933);  "Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home"  (1934); 
"Farewell  to  Pioneers"  (1935);  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  String  Orches- 
tra (1936);  "Time  Suite"  (1937).  More  recent,  and  still  unpublished, 
are  a  Violin  Concerto,  Symphony  for  High  School  Orchestra,  Piano 
Concerto,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Strings  and  Trumpets.  There  is  a 
considerable  list  of  choral  works  and  chamber  music.  His  "Folk-Song 
Symphony"  (1940)  was  performed  at  these  concerts  February  21, 
1941.  The  "Symphony:  1933,"  "Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,"  three 
choral  works,  and  eight  chamber  works  have  been  recorded  for  the 
phonograph. 
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NEW!  ROLL-OUT  REC- 
ORD CHANGER!  New  con- 
venience! No  ornaments  to 
move — no  lid  to  lift!  Roll- 
out Record  Changer  glides 
out  automatically. 

*y  NEW!  MAGIC  TONE 
CELL!  Jewel-Lite  Scanner 
and  lightweight  Flexible 
Tone  Bridge  recreate  rec- 
ords with  brilliant  new  tone 
fidelity  — banishes  objec- 
tionable mechanical  noise 
forever. 


O  NEW!  NO  NEEDLES! 
**  The  tiny  sapphire  point 
of  the  Jewel-Lite  Scanner, 
designed  to  give  faithful  re- 
production for  countless 
playings,  eliminates  old- 
fashioned  needles  entirely. 

A  NEW!  RECORDS  LAST 
^  INDEFINITELY.  By  ex- 
erting an  astoundingly  light 
pressure  on  your  records, 
the  sensational  Magic  Tone 
Cell  greatly  increases  rec- 
ord life. 


FEWER  but  FINER! 

RCA  Victor  is  cooperating  to  the  full  with  National 
Defense  Priority  Requirements.  Because  of  these  re- 
quirements, shortages  exist  in  certain  raw  materials 
needed  for  radios  and  phonograph-radios,  and  there 
will  be  a  universal  decrease  in  the  number  of  instru- 
ments to  be  made.  Hence  RCA  Victor  products  for 
the  home  will  be  feiver.  But  they  will  be  finer  than 
ever.  For  as  a  result  of  defense  work,  of  which  we,  too,  are 
doing  our  share,  RCA  Victor  quality  standards,  al- 
ways of  the  highest,  are  now  more  exacting  than  ever. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   5,   Op.   47 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  and  January  3, 
1941.  It  was  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  August  2,   1941. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

a  ccording  to  a  cable  recently  received  from  Shostakovitch  his  Sev- 
jl\ enth  Symphony  is  near  completion  in  Leningrad.  The  composer 
began  his  Symphony  while  living  in  barracks  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting  brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Con- 
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servatory.  He  makes  known  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed 
with  which  the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple 
people  around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 

"The  first  part  of  the  symphony,"  reads  the  communication  published 
in  the  New  Masses  October  28,  "tells  of  the  happy,  peaceful  life  of  a 
people  confident  in  themselves  and  in  their  future.  Then  comes  the 
war.  I  have  made  no  attempt  at  naturalistic  interpretation  by  imi- 
tating booms  of  cannon,  shell  explosions,  etc.  I  tried  to  give  an  emo- 
tional image  of  the  war.  The  reprise  is  a  memorial  march,  or  more 
correctly  a  requiem  for  the  war's  heroes.  The  requiem  is  followed  by 
an  even  more  tragic  theme.  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  tears  of  a  mother  or  even  that  feeling  which  comes  when 
sorrow  is  so  great  there  are  no  more  tears.  The  closing  chords 
resemble  the  din  of  distant  battle,  a  reminder  that  the  war  continues. 

"I  have  still  to  write  the  finale  of  the  symphony,  but  its  general 
outlines  are  already  clear  to  me.  I  could  describe  it  with  one  word  — 
victory.  This  finale  is  devoted  to  a  happy  life  in  the  future  after  the 
enemy  will  be  crushed.  Never  have  I  dedicated  any  of  my  works. 
But  this  symphony,  if  my  work  meets  with  success,  I  intend  to 
dedicate  to  Leningrad." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the  most 
part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long- 
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breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but  never 
elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the  pure 
medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  move- 
ments, where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The  first 
iih  vement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  ami 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  become  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
Landler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
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beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. A  constant  increase  in  tempo  leads  to  an  inspiriting  conclusion. 

Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  10  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 


*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston   Symphony  concert,   Richard  Burgin  conducting,    November  8,    1935. 
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only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch  has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the   thoughts  and  needs,   the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit   revolutionary   programmes.    But    these   symphonies   did   not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.   At   the   beginning  of    1936,   two   articles   ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch    (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
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ing  new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
[arm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vich, although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,*  faced,  it  would  seem,  definite  extinction 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per 
formance  and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 


*  For  this  and  other  information  about  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  thig 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
rhomDson. 
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thusiastic  reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 
use of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  'Fifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development  * 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,   1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 

His    Sixth    Symphony    was    first    performed    in    Moscow,    December    3,    1939.    Its    first    per- 
formance in  America  was  by  the  Philadelphia   Orchestra,   November  29,   1940. 
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The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive"  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
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against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness, 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,  is  at  least  as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of  | 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
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healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 
on  his  part. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  review  the  career  of  Shostakovitch  in  the 
light  of  the  statements  he  himself  has  made  upon  his  aims  and  views. 

"I  was  born  in  1906  at  Leningrad,"  he  wrote  for  La  Revue  Musicale 
in  December,  1936.  "My  musical  leanings  became  manifest  in  1915, 
and  I  began  to  study  music  at  that  time.  In  1919  I  entered  the  Con- 
servatory at  Leningrad,  completing  my  course  in  1925.  I  worked  there 
under  the  direction  of  L.  Nikolaiev  (piano,  and  theory  of  composi- 
tion), of  Professor  M.  Sokolov  (counterpoint  and  fugue),  and  of  Pro- 
fessor M.  Steinberg  (harmony,  fugue,  orchestration,  and  practical 
composition).  My  studies  at  the  Conservatory  complete,  I  continued 
to  attend  the  class  in  composition  directed  by  Professor  Steinberg.  I 
began  to  compose  at  that  time.  My  symphony,  which  has  made  the 
round  of  almost  all  of  the  world's  orchestras,  was  the  product  of  my 
culminating  studies  at  the  Conservatory. 

"I  was  then  absorbing  with  enthusiasm,  and  quite  uncritically,  all 
the  knowledge  and  fine  points  [finesses]  which  were  being  taught  me. 
But  once  my  studies  were  finished,  there  came  the  necessity  of  assort- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  musical  baggage  which  I  had  acquired.  I  grasped 
that  music  is  not  merely  a  combination  of  sounds,  arranged  in  a  cer- 
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tain  order,  but  an  art  capable  of  expressing  by  its  own  means  the 
most  diverse  ideas  or  sentiments.  This  conviction  I  did  not  acquire 
without  travail.  Let  it  suffice  that  during  the  whole  year  of  1926,  1 
did  not  write  a  single  note,  but  from  1927  1  have  never  stopped  com- 
posing. During  this  period,  1  have  written  two  operas:  'The  Nose' 
(after  Gogol),  and  'Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk'  (after  Lesskoff);  three 
ballets,  including  the  'Golden  Age,'  and  'The  Bolt';  three  symphonies, 
including  the  'Ode  to  October'  and  the  'Symphony  of  May  ist';  24 
preludes  for  piano;  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra;  music  for 
films,  etc.* 

"In  this  interval  of  time,  my  technique  has  become  more  finished 
and  secure.  Working  ceaselessly  to  master  my  art,  I  am  endeavoring 
to  create  my  own  musical  style,  which  I  am  seeking  to  make  simple 
and  expressive.  I  cannot  think  of  my  further  progress  apart  from 
our  socialist  structure,  and  the  end  which  I  set  to  my  work  is  to  con- 


*  The  composer's  "etc."  includes  a  piano  sonata,  other  piano  pieces  such  as  "Aphorisms," 
"Three  Fantastic  Dances,"  and  two  pieces  for  string  octet  (1927).  More  recently,  there  have 
been  a  string  quartet  (1938),  and  a  suite  for  jazz  orchestra,  written  for  the  new  "State  Jazz 
Orchestra,"  inaugurated  November  28,  1938,  in  Moscow.  The  Sixth  Symphony,  announced  as 
the  "Lenin  Symphony,"  with  choral  finale,  appeared  as  a  purely  instrumental  work  with 
no  more  than  the  numerical  title,  and  was  performed  in  Moscow  December  3,  1939.  The 
Sovietskaya  Musica  announced  last  February  that  Shostakovitch  was  preparing  a  new  ver- 
sion of  Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Godunov."  His  Piano  Quintet,  Op.  57,  was  given  the  Stalin 
Award  earlier  in  the  present  year.  Word  has  been  received  from  the  composer  in  Leningrad 
that  only  the  finale  of  his   Seventh   Symphony  awaits   completion. 
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tribute  at  every  point  toward  the  growth  of  our  remarkable  country. 
There  can  be  no  greater  joy  for  a  composer  than  the  inner  assurance 
of  having  assisted  by  his  works  in  the  elevation  of  Soviet  musical 
culture,  of  having  been  called  upon  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  re- 
casting of  human  perception." 

This  avowal  of  faith  was  nothing  new  from  Shostakovitch,  who  had 
written  in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  (December  5, 
1931):  "I  am  a  Soviet  composer,  and  I  see  our  epoch  as  something 
heroic,  spirited  and  joyous.  .  .  .  Music  cannot  help  having  a  political 
basis  —  an  idea  that  the  bourgeoisie  are  slow  to  comprehend.  There 
can  be  no  music  without  ideology.  The  old  composers,  whether  they 
knew  it  or  not,  were  upholding  a  political  theory.  Most  of  them,  of 
course,  were  bolstering  the  rule  of  the  upper  classes. 

"We  as  revolutionists  have  a  different  conception  of  music.  Lenin 
himself  said  that  'music  is  a  means  of  unifying  broad  masses  of  people.' 
Not  a  leader  of  masses,  perhaps,  but  certainly  an  organizing  force  I 
For  music  has  the  power  of  stirring  specific  emotions  in  those  who 
listen  to  it.  Good  music  lifts  and  heartens,  and  lightens  people  for 
work  and  effort.  It  may  be  tragic,  but  it  must  be  strong.  It  is  no 
longer  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  vital  weapon  in  the  struggle." 

The  composer's  sketch  of  1936  was  apparently  written  just  before 
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the  outbreak  of  open  opposition  through  Russia  to  his  music,  and 
he  must  already  have  felt  that  the  divergence  between  his  musical 
tendencies  and  the  immediate  advantage  of  Soviet  musical  culture 
was  being  questioned.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies,  each  with 
a  bold  and  comprehensive  programme  designed  as  a  mighty  "organ- 
izing force,"  had  somehow  fallen  short  of  their  aim.  The  opera  "The 
Nose"  (1930),  on  Gogol's  fantastic  short  story,  had  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  atonality  and  other  Western  experimentalism,  and  had 
been  accordingly  attacked  by  the  R.  A.  P.  M.  ("Russian  Association 
of  Proletarian  Musicians,"  since  defunct)  as  a  manifestation  of 
"bourgeoise  decadence."  This  opera  did  not  succeed,  nor  did  the 
ballets  "The  Golden  Age"  (1930),  and  "The  Bolt"  (1931),  which 
outwardly  satirized  the  bourgeois  West  and  capitalist  tendencies  in 
Russia  respectively.  Orchestral  suites  from  these  pieces  survived  the 
stage  productions.  The  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935),  an 
earthy  tale  of  adulterous  passion  and  murder  in  provincial  Russia, 
had  an  immediate  success  both  in  its  own  country  and  abroad. 

The  anonymous  article  which  appeared  in  the  Pravda  on  January 
28,  1936,  crystallized  a  case  against  Shostakovitch.  His  music  was  de- 
clared "un-Soviet,  unwholesome,  cheap,  excentric,  tuneless,  and  leftist." 
When  his  new  ballet,  "Limpid  Stream,"  named  after  the  title  of  a 
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collective  farm  which  was  its  scene,  was  produced  in  February,  it  was 
found  inconsequential,  stylized,  artificial,  quite  failing  to  depict 
peasant  life.  The  Pravda  attack  was  considered  to  support  a  govern- 
mental tendency  in  favor  of  music  closer  to  the  thought  and  under- 
standing of  the  masses.  There  may  have  been  official  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Stalin  had  shortly  before  singled  out  for  special  praise 
the  young  composer,  Ivan  Dzerzhinsky,  and  his  opera  "And  Quiet 
Flows  the  Don." 

The  predicament  of  Shostakovitch  and  the  nature  of  the  outcry 
against  him  may  be  -better  understood  as  described  by  Grigori  Schneer- 
son   (printed  in  Modern  Music,  March-April,  1938): 

"A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  the  now  famous  series  of  articles  in 
the  newspaper  Pravda  which  were  followed  by  the  highly  publicized 
discussion  in  the  Composers'  Union,  condemning  the  formalistic  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  the  vulgar  realism  of  'Lady  Macbeth.'  Both  within 
and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Russia,  admirers  of  that  composer's 
remarkable  gifts  heard  this  censure  as  a  thunderclap  from  a  clear 
sky.  Shostakovitch,  synonym  of  young  Soviet  musical  creation,  its 
most  outstanding  representative,  with  a  world  reputation  to  boot,  was 
hurled  from  his  pedestal! 

"Not  many  at  that  time  understood  the  meaning,  the  purpose  of 
the  Pravda  criticism.  With  courageous  directness  the  paper  raised  the 
problem  of  'ultimate   truth  in  art,'   and,  more  specifically,   of  folk- 
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consciousness  in  the  composer,  as  against  an  indulgence  in  fruitless 
devices  to  enrapture  the  'art-gourmands.'  The  articles  were  intended 
as  a  clarion  call  to  artists  to  create  as  for  a  great  epoch. 

"In  the  Western  world  the  object  of  the  avant-garde  is  presumably 
the  overthrow  of  old  artistic  foundations,  the  breaking  out  of  'new 
paths,'  however  meaningless,  at  any  cost.  For  us  in  the  Soviet,  how- 
ever, the  avant-garde  is  held  to  express  progressive  ideas  only  when 
it  talks  to  the  people  in  a  new,  powerful,  and  intelligible  language. 
The  demands  of  the  wide  masses  of  people,  their  artistic  tastes,  grow 
from  day  to  day.  The  'advanced'  composer  is  therefore  one  who 
plunges  into  the  social  currents  swirling  round  him,  and,  with  his 
creative  work,  serves  the  progress  of  humankind." 

Last  year  Shostakovitch  composed  his  Sixth  Symphony.  What  was 
announced  as  the  "First  performance  outside  Russia"  was  given  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  November 
29,  1940.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  who  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  musical 
events  in  Russia,  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  latest  chapter  in  the  efforts  of  an  artist  and  his  govern 
ment  to  come  to  an  understanding. 

"Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Shostakovitch 
announced  plans  for  a  new  symphony  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Lenin.  This  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  in  which  the  problem  of 
ideological  fidelity  was  all-important.  Lenin  was  in  no  sense  a  music 
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lover,  and  his  musical  predilections  were  indefinite.  It  was  known  only 
that  Lenin  was  definitely  opposed  to  what  was  loosely  termed  'leftist 
art.'  On  the  positive  side,  it  was  known  that  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution,  he  heard  the  pianist  Dobrowen  play  Beethoven's 
'Appassionata,'  and  liked  it.  The  ideological  influence  of  Beethoven 
has  been  strong  in  Soviet  music  at  all  times.  Beethoven's  earnestness 
of  purpose,  the  epic  dimensions  of  his  music,  his  political  independ- 
ence, all  these  qualities  were  regarded  as  'consonant'  with  Soviet 
philosophy.  Shostakovitch's  Fifth  Symphony  opens,  significantly,  with 
flashes  of  Beethovenian  lightning.  For  his  new  symphony,  Shostako- 
vitch  planned  to  take  a  leaf  from  Beethoven's  Ninth,  and  use  chorus 
and  soloists.  His  'Hymn  of  Joy'  was  to  be  a  poem  about  Lenin  by  a 
Caucasian  poet,  which  had  an  epical  ring,  and  an  imprint  of  authentic 
self-expression.  But  something  must  have  gone  seriously  wrong,  for 
when  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  finally  produced  at  the  Moscow  Festival, 
on  December  3,  1939,  it  was  sans  chorus,  sans  Lenin,  sans  everything. 
"Also,  the  universal  approbation  that  greeted  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  signally  lacking  at  the  performance  of  the  Sixth.  In  the  course  of 
the  Moscow  Festival  of  November-December  1939,  several  major 
works  were  performed,  among  them  three  cantatas:  ProkofiefFs 
'Alexander  Nevsky,'  arranged  from  his  music  to  the  film  of  the  same 
name;  Shaporin's  'On  the  Field  of  Kulikov,'  and  Koval's  'Emelian 
Pugatchov.'  All  these  cantatas  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  inci- 
dents of  the  remote  past  of  Russian  history.  Alexander  Nevsky  was 
the  Russian  leader  who  routed  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  the  bloody 
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Ice  Battle  on  the  frozen  Peipus  Lake,  on  April  5,  1242.  The  film,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  ability  of  Russian  armies  to  repel  a  Germanic  in- 
vasion, was  made  before  the  conclusion  of  the  German-Soviet  pact  of 
August  1939,  but  the  production  of  the  cantata  on  November  20,  1939, 
apparently  was  not  considered  as  conflicting  with  the  friendship 
clause  of  the  pact.  Shaporin's  subject  was  the  Russian  victory  over 
the  Tartar  chieftain  Mamay  in  the  year  1380.  Koval  selected  the  story 
of  the  rebel  Emelian  Pugatchov,  executed  by  Catherine  the  Great 
on  January  11,  1775.  The  cantatas  of  Prokofieff  and  Shaporin  em- 
phasized the  national,  and  Koval's  cantata,  the  historical  and  revolu- 
tionary elements.  All  three  were  extremely  successful,  and  the  press 
published  long  articles  discussing  their  merits,  while  Shostakovitch's 
Symphony  was  barely  reported  at  all.  The  technical  analysis  of  the 
Symphony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sovietskaya  Musica  was 
definitely  disparaging.  The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  is 
needed  in  the  year  1940  is  the  romanticization  of  Russia  circa 
1240,  while  Shostakovitch  devotes  his  talents  principally  to  satirizing 
Russia  circa  1840.  Will  Shostakovitch  be  able  to  adapt  his  essentially 
satiric  talent  to  the  changed  times?  His  entire  future  in  Soviet  Russia 
hinges  on  the  answer." 
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Alicia  Markova,  Anton  Dolin,  Irina  Baronova 

and  supporting  company  of  50  dancers  and  symphony  orchestra 

4  Nights  and  Sat.  Mat.,  Beginning  Jan.  21  —Opera  House 

Popular  Prices:     Orchestra  Floor:  $2.75,  $2.20 

Orchestra  Circle:  $2.20,  $1.65    1st  Bal.:  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10,  55c. 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 

Aaron  Richmond,  Pierce  Bldg. 
PUBLIC  SALE   OPENS  in   PIERCE   BLDG.,  JAN.   2   at  9  A.M. 

HE  LEIN     TRAUBEL 

1st  Symphony  Hall  concert  by  the  celebrated 

dramatic  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

SUN.  AFT.  JAN.  25  -  TICKETS  NOW  at  BOX-OFFICE 

Conrad  Bos  at  the  Piano  (Baldwin  Piano) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Eleventh  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  2,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  3,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Britten Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Op.  20 

I.     Lacrymosa 
II.     Dies  Irae 
III.     Requiem  Aeternam 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Lento 
III.     Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Concerto  for  Pianoforte,   No.    1,   in 

B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso.  Allegro  con  spirito 
II.    Andantino  semplice.  Allegro  vivace  assai 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco 

Tchaikovsky Ouverture  Solennelle,   "1812,"   Op.  49 


SOLOIST 

ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

BALDWIN  PIANOS 

Mr.  Borovsky  uses  the 
STEINWAY  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
OF  BOSTON 

ALEXANDER  THIEDE,   Conductor 
THIRD  SEASON  1941-1942 


Concerts  at  Jordan  Hall 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  6th  at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  ROBERT  KITAIN,   Violinist 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  10th  at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  DAVID    GLAZER,   Clarinetist 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,   MAY   3rd   at   3:30   p.m. 

Soloist  —  MARYBELLE  FULTON  ZEISE,  Pianist 


Tickets  now  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office  —  $1.00,  $.75  and  $.50 

(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Membership  in  the  Women's  Symphony  Society  —  $4.00 
(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  President 
Com.  5241  74  Marlborough  Street 


"Say  it  with  Flowers" 

Flowers  Telegraphed  promptly  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada 
Open  Evenings  Jtumflkomj  ^Address:       I 

Sundays  and  Holidays      flower  SHOP  "symflo- 

240   HUNTINGTON  AVE.  Phone  KENmore  2076 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In  New  York  fortnightly 

■  *■ 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN  I 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 
Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

1 1V2  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 

JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmorc  4330 

MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 

GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  r^s  HajjTSW^*™ 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore   8258,    AspinwaU   7190  "S16,  .CurrJ  vSc^0^'    ?08tOB 

Erskine   School,   Boston 

FIRST   CONTRALTO    OF   THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under    Richard   Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro   Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorfl 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesday! 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER    OF   WOMEN'S   VOICES 

u   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1941,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    ltlC. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 

i^afyekarl  has  710  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  be  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc. 

BOYLSTON  STREET, 
BOSTON 


<0&&l     HALL-MARK  OF  0  RACIOUS  LIVING 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibitions 
Thoroughbreds 


EXHIBITIONS 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  are  to 
be  seen  paintings  by  Miss  Pat  Eriokson, 
Cambridge  artist. 

In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be  seen 
a  collection  of  South  American  art  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Grace  Lines. 


Benjamin  Britten 
Sketch  by  Josef  Scharl 


THOROUGHBREDS 

By  Ernest  Newman 

{From  the  "Sunday  Times",  London) 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  used  the  word 
thoroughbred  in  connection  with  Benja- 
min Britten's  new  violin  concerto;  and 
ever    since    then    I    have    been    fighting 


year-round 
topcoats 

with  extra  " zip-in9 
winter  linings 

$30 

Misses9  and  women's 
sizes.   Sixth  floor. 

Stearns 
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single-handed  the  battle  of  Britten. 
Various  correspondents  have  been  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  from  me  that  they  think 
less  highly  of  this  young  composer  than 
I  do.  Whatever  else  they  have  done,  they 
have  at  least  thrown  a  little  fresh  light 
for  me  on  the  eternally  interesting  prob- 
lem of  aesthetic  criteria. 

One  or  two  of  them  speak  patron- 
izingly of  what  they  describe  as  the 
slickness  of  Mr.  Britten's  technique. 
But  is  slickness  per  se  a  defect?  If  so, 
then,  I  feel  bound  to  ask,  what  about 
such  artists  as  Mozart,  Bach,  Palestrina 
and  Shakespeare?  Has  anyone  ever 
poured  out  the  stuff  in  such  quantities 
with  such  seemingly  unreflecting  ease 
as  they?  The  story  of  Shakespeare 
"scarce  blotting  a  line"  is  known  to 
everyone.  Mozart's  facility  was  amaz- 
ing: he  could  write,  and  generally  write 
extremely  well,  without,  apparently,  ever 
having  to  pause  to  think.  Bach  had  only 


to  take  a  piece  of  ruled  paper  out  of  a 
drawer,  look  at  it  sternly  and  tell  it  it 
had  better  mind  what  it  was  about,  and 
at  once  it  sprouted  canons  and  fugues 
and  double  counterpoints  that  were  not 
only  first-rate  technique  but  first-rate 
music.  Slickness  in  and  by  itself,  then, 
is  not  necessarily  a  bad  mark  for  an 
artist. 

More  should  not  be  read  into  the 
term  thoroughbred  than  I  intended  it  to 
convey.  I  did  not  mean  to  lay  it  down 
that  Mr.  Britten  is  certain  to  turn  out 
a  world-beater.  He  may  or  may  not:  I 
am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  plunge 
into  prophecy  of  that  sort  where  young 
composers  are  concerned.  By  thorough- 
bred I  mean  simply  that  combination 
of  good  pedigree,  good  build,  and  clean 
running  and  jumping  that  is  the  mark 
of  the  finely  bred  horse.  But  it  no  more 
necessarily  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
thoroughbred     composer     will     produce 
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even  one  world-beating  masterpiece 
than  that  the  thoroughbred  horse  will 
ever  finish  first  in  a  "classic"  race. 
Ravel  I  would  call  a  French  thorough- 
bred, while  Humperdinck  was  no  more 
than  a  good  honest  German  cart-horse: 
yet  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  is  a  winner  in 
the  Operatic  Stakes  and  "L'Heure 
espagnole"  is  not. 

Being  a  thoroughbred,  indeed,  is  ac- 
complished in  some  cases  only  at  a  cer- 
tain sacrifice.  Chopin,  for  instance,  was 
a  pure  thoroughbred,  and  Berlioz  was 
not;  but  Berlioz  has  a  wider  range  of 
action  than  Chopin.  A  thoroughbred,  as 
I  have  suggested,  may  appear  at  all 
kinds  of  meetings  year  after  year  with- 
out winning  a  single  big  race.  Here 
again  Ravel  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion: it  was  because  he  was  a  shade  too 
finely  bred,  perhaps,  that  he  could  never 
be  sent  over  a  long  and  hard  course  for 
fear  of  his  breaking  a  blood-vessel. 
There  are  other  ways  also  in  which  it 
is  not  entirely  an  advantage  to  be  a 
thoroughbred.  A  thoroughbred  composer 
may  be  just  not  good  enough  to  come  in 
first  in  a  field  of  his  own  class,  while 
pride  or  prudence,  or  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  course,  or  an  aristocratic 
disdain  for  it  and  its  frequenters,  may 
prevent  him  from  competing  with  a  field 
of  a  lower  class:  he  has  no  chance  of 
finishing  first  in  the  Derby,  let  us  say, 
and  yet  would  disdain  to  run  in  the 
Milkmen's  Derby.  I  could  name  many 
an  excellent  composer  of  to-day  who  is 
in  that  unfortunate  position.  Hoist's  "At 
the  Boar's  Head,"  for  instance,  is  as 
much  superior,  in  every  respect  but  one, 
to  "I  Pagliacci"  as  a  winner  at  one  of 
the  Epsom  spring  meetings  is  superior 
to  the  coster's  moke.  What  that  one  re- 
spect is  the  intelligent  reader  will  not 
need  to  be  told. 


brt 


clogs 


sea   suits 
robes 
play  suits 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 


ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge      Channing  H.  Cox 
Chairman  President 


Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 


Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Eleventh  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  2,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  3,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Britten Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Op.   20 

I.     Lacrymosa 
II.     Dies  Irae 
III.     Requiem  Aeternam 

Played  without  pause 
(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Lento 
III.    Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Concerto   for  Pianoforte,   No.    1,   in 

B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 
I.     Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso.  Allegro  con  spirito 
II.     Andantino  semplice.  Allegro  vivace  assai 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco 

Tchaikovsky Ouverture  Solennelle,  "1812,"   Op.  49 


SOLOIST 

ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 

Mr.  Borovsky  uses  the 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


This  programme   will   end   about   4:30  on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JORDA 
CO 

HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

ana  Sullivan/' 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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SINFONIA  DA  REQUIEM,  Op.  20 

By  Benjamin  Britten 

Born  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  November  22,  1913 


Benjamin  Britten  composed  his  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem"  in  the  summer  of  1940 
at  Amityville,  Long  Island.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  March  29,  1941,  under  the  direction  of  John  Barbirolli. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  bass  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  saxophone  in  E-flat,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  xylophone,  snare  drum,  tam- 
bourine, whip,  piano,  and  strings. 

rpHE  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem"  was  intended  by  its  composer  as  an 
X  act  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.*  The 
Latin  titles,  according  to  information  given  by  Mr.  Britten  to 
Louis  Biancolli,  programme  annotator  of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,   are   an   indication   of  the  mood   and   scheme 


*It  was  chosen  through  the  British  Council  as  representing  his  country  when  the  Japanese 
Government  asked  for  works  of  composers  of  various  nationalities  in  celebration  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Dynasty,  which  had  been  in  existence  2,500  years.  The  intended  per- 
formance in  Tokio  did  not  take  place. 


TWO    IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ON  MUSIC 


CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

by  EDWARD  MacDOWELL 

One  of  the  outstanding  books  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  art  of  music.  It  contains 
the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  composer  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, outlining  somewhat  the 
technical  side  of  music  and 
giving  a  general  idea 
of  the  history  and 
aesthetics  of 
the  art. 


MUSIC: 
AN   ART 
and 
A  LANGUAGE 


Price  $2.50  net. 


By  Walter  R.  Spalding 

Lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at 
Harvard  University 

"The  best  book  on  music  that  has  yet  come 
from  America."  —  Musical  Opinion,  London. 

Price  $2.50  net 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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of  the  work,  deriving  "from  the  Catholic  Requiem  Mass,  though 
the  relation  of  the  Sinfonia  to  the  Catholic  ceremony,  avowedly,  is 
emotional  rather  than  liturgical."  Mr.  Britten  considers  this  work 
"short  for  a  symphony,"  but  "conceived  on  festival  proportions."  The 
following  analysis  is  supplied  by  him: 

"I.  Lacrymosa  (Andante  ben  misurato).  A  slow  marching  lament 
in  a  persistent  6-8  rhythm  with  a  strong  tonal  centre  on  D.  There  are 
three  main  motives:  (1)  a  syncopated,  sequential  theme  announced  by 
the  'cello  and  answered  by  a  solo  bassoon;  (2)  a  broad  theme,  based  on 
the  interval  of  a  major  seventh;  (3)  alternating  chords  on  flute  and 
trombones,  outlined  by  the  piano  and  harps.  The  first  section  of  the 
movement  is  quietly  pulsating;  the  second  a  long  crescendo  leading  to 
a  climax  based  on  the  first  'cello  theme.  There  is  no  pause  before:— 

"II.  Dies  Irae  (Allegro  con  fuoco).  A  form  of  Dance  of  Death, 
with  occasional  moments  of  quiet  marching  rhythm.  The  dominating 
motif  of  this  movement  is  announced  at  the  start  by  the  flutes  and 
includes  an  important  tremolando  figure.  Other  motives  are:  a  triplet 
repeated  (note  figure  in  the  trumpets),  a  slow  smooth  tune  on  the 
saxophone  and  a  livelier  syncopated  one  on  the  brass.  The  scheme 
of  the  movement  is  a  series  of  climaxes  of  which  the  last  is  the  most 
powerful,  causing  the  music  to  disintegrate  and  to  lead  directly  to:  — 

"III.  Requiem  Aeternam  (Andante  piacevole).  Very  quietly  over 
a  background  of  solo  strings  and  harps;  the  flutes  announce  the  quiet 
D  major  tune,  which  is  the  principal  motif  of  the  movement.  There 
is  a  middle  section  in  which  the  strings  play  a  flowing  melody.  This 
grows  to  a  short  climax,  but  the  opening  tune  is  soon  resumed  and 
the  work  ends  quietly  in  a  long  sustained  clarinet  note." 


The  music  of  Benjamin  Britten  was  first  heard  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  25  last,  when  his  Variations 
for  String  Orchestra  on  a  Theme  by  Frank  Bridge,  Op.  10,  was 
performed. 

Benjamin  Britten  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
study  with  Frank  Bridge,  his  fellow  English  composer,  who  remained 
his  life-long  friend.*  Mr.  Britten  attended  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
of  London,  where  John  Ireland  became  his  teacher  in  composition, 
Arthur  Benjamin  his  teacher  in  piano. 

It  was  in  1934,  when  the  composer  was  barely  of  age,  that  his  music, 
which  he  produced  with  considerable  regularity,  began  to  be  played. 
It  has  figured  in  subsequent  seasons  in  Festivals  at  Florence,  Barcelona, 
London,  Norwich  and  Salzburg. 

His  published  works  include  a  Sinfonietta  for  chamber  orchestra, 
1932;  Phantasy  for  oboe  and  strings,  1932;  Choral  Variations  "A  Boy 
Was   Born,"    1933;    "Simple   Symphony"    for   string  orchestra,    1934; 


*  Frank  Bridge  conducted  his  own  orchestral  suite  "The  Sea"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  26,  1923.  He  died  January  10,  1941. 
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The  Continuing  Language 


B 


efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  the  world  asunder  are  the  latest 
tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  remaining  bond  of  unity  should 
be  preserved. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  counts  it 
a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unifying  influence.  It  is  a 
privilege,  moreover,  in  which  everyone  may 
share  by  enrolling  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony    Orchestra. 
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"Holiday  Tales"  for  piano,  1934;  "Te  Deum"  for  chorus  and  organ, 
1934;  Suite  for  Violin  and  Piano,  1935;  "Friday  Afternoon,"  School 
Songs,  1935;  "Our  Hunting  Fathers,"  symphonic  cycle  for  soprano 
and  orchestra,  1936;  "Soirees  Musicales,"  Suite  for  orchestra,  1936; 
"On  This  Island,"  songs  by  W.  H.  Auden,  1937;  "Mont  Juic,"  Catalan 
Dance  Suite,  1937;  Piano  Concerto,  1938;  "Ballad  of  Heroes,"  for 
tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra,  1939;  Violin  Concerto,  1940;  "Les 
Illuminations,"  for  voice  and  string  orchestra,  1940;  "Kermesse 
Canadienne/'  for  orchestra,  1940.  He  has  composed  a  Piano  Concerto 
for  the  left  hand  alone  for  Paul  Wittgenstein,  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  first  String  Quartet.  He  has  also  written  incidental  music 
for  the  stage  and  music  for  films. 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


"RAN KLIN  OTREET 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

By  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  8,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  had  its  first  performance 
(from  the  manuscript)  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  November   14,   1941. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns, 
two  pianos  and  strings. 

"^TpHis  work,"  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
*-  Martinu,  "has  had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937, 
it  was  to  have  been  published  by  the  'Universal  Edition'  at  Vienna, 
and  its  first  performance  was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris. 
There  came  the  'Anschluss/  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score; 
the  premiere  was  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the 
orchestral  parts  and  the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade 
the  'second'  premiere,  this  time  in  Prague,  where,  ever  since,  my  works 
have  been  banned  from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real 
premiere  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Munch.  I  received  my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and 
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after  it  had  undergone  some  highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything 
was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but  events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be 
heard.  The  whole  thing  was  called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost 
during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czecho-Slovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  incident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  season,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying  of  parts  re- 
quired its  postponement. 

The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 

"The  title  'Concerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'soli' 
and  'tutti/  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 

"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form,  which  offers  no 
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DOOR LIVING  IN  WHICH  WE  PROVE  THAT  GOOD 
TASTE  NEED  NOT  BE  EXPENSIVE— 
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TWENTY  NEWBURY  ,  BOSTON. 
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real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 
theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 
the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  that  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a  'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  composed  his  first  piano  concerto  in  November  and  December,  1874, 
and  completed  the  orchestration  in  the  following  February.  The  first  public  per- 
formance was  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  Avhen  Hans  von  Bulow  was 
the  soloist  and  B.  J.  Lang  the  conductor.  The  concerto  had  its  first  European  per- 
formance at  St.  Petersburg,  November  13,  1875,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  when  Kross  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Moscow  was 
on  December  3,  when  Serge  Taneiev,  the  young  pupil  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and 
of  Tchaikovsky,  was  the  pianist.  The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  February  20,  1885,  when  B.  J.  Lang 
was  the  soloist.  The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  con- 
certs of  this  orchestra  with  the  following  soloists:  Helen  Hopekirk  (1891);  Martinus 
Sieveking  (1896);  Rafael  Joseffy  (1898);  Josef  Slivinski  (1901);  Harold  Randolph 
(1902);  Harold  Bauer  (1903);  Olga  Samaroff  (1907);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (1908); 
Teresa  Carreno  (1909);  Katharine  Goodson  (1912);  Ruth  Deyo  (1915);  Alexander 
Borovsky  (1924);  Josef  Lhevinne  (1926);  Vladimir  Horowitz  (1931).  Josef  Lhevinne 
played  the  concerto  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Festival,  April  25,  1934. 

The  score  was  published  by  the  firm  of  Jiirgenson  in  1874;  the  parts,  in  1876. 
Rahter  brought  out  a  revised  edition    (the  present  one)  in  1889. 
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THE  PIANO  AT  THIS  CONCERT  IS  A 

STEINWAV 


"/  take  the  pleasure  to  repeat  once 
more  that  I  am  the  greatest  ad- 
mirer of  the  Steinway  piano.  Its 
richness  of  sound  and  different 
colours  are  incomparable,  its  touch 
is  most  perfect." 

ALEXANDER    BOROVSKY. 
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The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Billow. 


The  letter  has  been  many  times  quoted  where  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
to  his  friend  Mme.  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  his  account 
of  how  he  submitted  the  unfinished  sketches  of  his  first  piano  con- 
certo to  be  looked  over  by  his  colleague,  Nicholas  Rubinstein;  for 
whom  he  had  written  it.  The  friends  at  Moscow  carried  the  manuscript 
to  an  empty  classroom  of  the  Conservatory  (then  closed  for  the  vaca- 
tion period)  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1874,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  a 
party.  Their  friend  Nicolai  Albertovitch  Hubert,  a  teacher  at  the 
Conservatory,  was  with  them,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Nicholas  Dmitrievitch  Kashkin.  The  ferocity  of  the  criticism  of 
Nicholas  has  an  authentic  ring,  as  if  literally  reported;  yet  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Tchaikovsky  was  at  this  time  in  a  supersensitive 
and  unnerved  condition.  Earlier  in  this  same  month  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Modeste  that  his  struggles  over  the  piano  part  were  wearing 
upon  his  nerves.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  long  letter, 
with  its  vivid  detail,  was  written  more  than  three  years  after  the  event 
to  his  new  friend,  whom  then  he  had  not  known  and  who,  as  the 
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most  passionately  sympathetic  admirer  of  his  music,  invited  the  pour- 
ing forth  of  his  injured  feelings.  The  letter  is  here  quoted  at  length: 

San  Remo 

February  2,   1878 

"In  December,  1874,  I  had  written  a  pianoforte  concerto.  As  I  am 
not  a  pianist,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  a  virtuoso  what  was 
technically  unplayable  in  the  work,  thankless,  or  ineffective.  I  needed 
the  advice  of  a  severe  critic  who  at  the  same  time  was  friendly  dis- 
posed toward  me.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  I  must  frankly 
say  that  an  interior  voice  protested  against  the  choice  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  as  a  judge  over  the  mechanical  side  of  my  work.  But  he 
was  the  best  pianist  in  Moscow,  and  also  a  most  excellent  musician; 
I  was  told  that  he  would  take  it  ill  from  me  if  he  should  learn  that 
I  had  passed  him  by  and  shown  the  concerto  to  another;  so  I  de- 
termined to  ask  him  to  hear  it  and  criticize  the  pianoforte  part. 

"On  Christmas  Eve,  1874,  we  were  all  invited  to  Albrecht's  and 
Nicholas  asked  me,  before  we  should  go  there,  to  play  the  concerto 
in  a  class-room  of  the  Conservatory.  We  agreed  to  it.  I  took  my 
manuscript,  and  Nicholas  and  Hubert  came.  Hubert  is  a  mighty 
good  and  shrewd  fellow,  but  he  is  not  a  bit  independent;  he  is  gar- 
rulous and  verbose;  he  must  always  make  a  long  preface  to  'yes'  or 
'no';   he  is  not  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion   in   decisive,   un- 
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mistakable  form;  and  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  stronger,  who- 
ever he  may  chance  to  be.  I  must  add  that  this  does  not  come  from 
cowardice,  but  only  from  natural  instability. 

"I  played  through  the  first  movement.  Not  a  criticism,  not  a  word. 
You  know  how  foolish  you  feel,  if  you  invite  one  to  partake  of  a 
meal  provided  by  your  own  hands,  and  the  friend  eats  and  —  is 
silent!  'At  least  say  something,  scold  me  good-naturedly,  but  for 
God's  sake  speak,  only  speak,  whatever  you  may  say!'  Rubinstein 
said  nothing.  He  was  preparing  his  thunder-bolt;  and  Hubert  was 
waiting  to  see  how  things  would  go  before  he  should  jump  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  did  not  need  any  judgment  on  the  artistic  form 
of  my  work:  there  was  question  only  about  mechanical  details.  This 
silence  of  Rubinstein  said  much.  It  said  to  me  at  once:  'Dear  friend, 
how  can  I  talk  about  details  when  I  dislike  your  composition  as  a 
whole?'  But  I  kept  my  temper  and  played  the  concerto  through. 
Again  silence. 

"  'Well?"  I  said,  and  stood  up.  Then  burst  forth  from  Rubinstein's 
mouth  a  mighty  torrent  of  words.  He  spoke  quietly  at  first;  then  he 
waxed  hot,  and  at  last  he  resembled  Zeus  hurling  thunderbolts.  It 
appeared  that  my  concerto  was  utterly  worthless,  absolutely  un- 
playable; passages  were  so  commonplace  and  awkward  that  they 
could  not  be  improved;  the  piece  as  a  whole  was  bad,  trivial,  vulgar. 
I  had  stolen  this  from  that  one  and  that  from  this  one;  so  only  two 
or  three  pages  were  good  for  anything,  while  the  others  should  be 
wiped  out  or  radically  rewritten,    'For  instance,   that!   What   is  it, 
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anyhow?'  (And  then  he  caricatured  the  passage  on  the  pianoforte.) 
'And  this?  Is  it  possible?'  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  reproduce 
for  you  the  main  thing:  the  tone  in  which  he  said  all  this.  An  im- 
partial bystander  would  necessarily  have  believed  that  I  was  a  stupid, 
ignorant  conceited  note-scratcher,  who  was  so  impudent  as  to  show 
his  scribble  to  a  celebrated  man. 

"Hubert  was  staggered  by  my  silence,  and  he  probably  wondered 
how  a  man  who  had  already  written  so  many  works  and  was  a 
teacher  of  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  could  keep  still 
during  such  a  moral  lecture  or  refrain  from  contradiction,  —  a  moral 
lecture  that  no  one  should  have  delivered  to  a  student  without  first 
examining  carefully  his  work.  And  then  Hubert  began  to  annotate 
Rubinstein;  that  is,  he  incorporated  Rubinstein's  opinions,  but 
sought  to  clothe  in  milder  words  what  Nicholas  had  harshly  said. 
I  was  not  only  astonished  by  this  behavior.  I  felt  myself  wronged 
and  offended.  I  needed  friendly  advice  and  criticism,  and  I  shall 
always  need  it;  but  here  was  not  a  trace  of  friendliness.  It  was  the 
cursing,  the  blowing  up,  that  sorely  wounded  me.  I  left  the  room 
silently  and  went  upstairs.  I  was  so  excited  and  angry  that  I  could 
not  speak.  Rubinstein  soon  came  up,  and  called  me  into  a  remote 
room,  for  he  noticed  that  I  was  heavily  cast  down.  There  he  repeated 
that  my  concerto  was  impossible,  pointed  out  many  passages  which 
needed  thorough  revision,  and  added  that  he  would  play  the  con- 
certo in  public  if  these  changes  were  ready  at  a  certain  time.  'I  shall 
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not  change  a  single  note,'  I  answered,  'and  I  shall  publish  the  con- 
certo exactly  as  it  now  is.'  And  this,  indeed,  I  did. 

"This  is  the  incident  that  caused  Rubinstein  to  look  on  me  as  a 
Frondeur,  a  secret  enemy.  He  has  grown  colder  toward  me  since  then, 
though  it  has  not  prevented  him  from  repeating  on  all  occasions  that 
he  is  terribly  fond  of  me  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  me." 

The  interesting  opinion  is  expressed  by  Lucien  Price*  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  was  "a  case  of  furious  jealousy" 
toward  the  upstart  who  "had  presumed  to  write  a  better  concerto 
than  the  Fourth  in  D  minor  of  Nicholas'  brother  Anton."  "The  open- 
ing bars,"  so  Mr.  Price  points  out,  "distinctly  recall  the  Concerto  of 
Rubinstein  in  its  flamboyant  octaves."  Kashkin,  who  must  have  been 
a  silent  spectator,  since  Tchaikovsky  does  not  even  mention  his  pres- 
ence, gave  forth  as  his  reason  that  "Nicholas  Rubinstein,  it  appeared, 
was  disagreeably  surprised  that  Tchaikovsky,  not  being  a  pianist,  had 
not  asked  his  advice  about  the  piano  part,  and  therefore  he  showed 
prejudice  and  hostility  as  regards  this  work."  Kashkin  carried  away 
the  impression  that  it  was  "Rubinstein's  harsh  judgment  which  irri- 
tated him."  But  this  was  not  so:   it  was  not  the  criticism  as  such, 
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but  what  seemed  to  Tchaikovsky  the  coldly  hostile  tone  of  his  friend 
which  sent  him  in  a  storm  of  wounded  feelings  into  the  darkness  of  the 
empty  building.  His  letter  flamingly  betrays  this,  and  later  corre- 
spondence puts  it  beyond  dispute:  he  felt,  far  more  than  the  anger  of 
an  outraged  artist,  the  tone  of  hard  dislike  from  one  he  deeply  loved. 

Rubinstein  had  from  the  beginning  acted  as  benefactor  and  propa- 
gandist to  Tchaikovsky,  fathering  him  and  playing  his  music.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  position  to  dominate  his  pliant  and  unassertive 
friend.  Not  in  the  least  understanding  Tchaikovsky's  obsessions  and 
panics,  he  scolded  him  bluntly,  with  the  result  that  he  wounded  him 
to  the  quick.  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to  treat  Tchaikovsky  like  a 
child.  When  it  came  to  his  music,  which  in  spite  of  his  expressed 
doubts  was  sure  and  strong,  the  possessive  Nicholas  occasionally 
went  too  far.  Rubinstein  did  his  best  to  make  amends  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878.  He  played  the  Concerto  with  splendid  effect,  it  was 
said,  making  it  the  outstanding  event  of  the  Russian  concerts.  But 
these  amends  were  necessarily  brief.  By  1881,  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
was  dead. 

Tchaikovsky,  on  breaking  with  Nicholas,  struck  his  name  from  the 
score,  and  inscribed  in  its  place  that  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  met  but  who,  according  to  their  mutual  friend  Klind- 
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worth,  had  been  enthusiastically  making  known  his  piano  pieces. 
Billow  warmly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  play  the  Concerto  as  a 
new  gospel  from  Russia,  and  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  dedication,  phrases  which  stand  in  grotesque  contrast  to 
the  reported  phrases  of  Rubinstein:  "The  ideas  are  so  original,  so 
noble,  so  powerful;  the  details  are  so  interesting,  and  though  there 
are  many  of  them  they  do  not  impair  the  clarity  and  the  unity  of 
the  work.  The  form  is  so  mature,  ripe,  distinguished  in  style,  inten- 
tion and  labor  being  everywhere  concealed.  I  would  weary  you  if  I 
were  to  enumerate  all  the  characteristics  of  your  work,  characteristics 
which  compel  me  to  congratulate  equally  the  composer  and  those  who 
are  destined  to  enjoy  it." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  carried  this 
announcement: 

"The  above  grand  composition  of  Tchaikovsky,  the  most  eminent 
Russian  maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedi- 
cated by  its  author  to  Hans  von  Biilow,  has  never  been  performed, 
the  composer  himself  never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  master- 
piece. To  Boston  is  reserved  the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and 
the  opportunity  to  impress  the  first  verdict  on  a  work  of  surpassing 
musical  interest." 
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Biilow  telegraphed  Tchaikovsky  the  news  of  the  Concerto's  brilliant 
success  in  Boston,  and  Tchaikovsky  spent  his  last  ready  cash  answer- 
ing the  message.  The  performance  was  repeated  and  on  this  occasion 
the  Finale  was  encored/  Biilow  wrote  of  this,  sending  press  clippings, 
which  Tchaikovsky  quoted  in  a  letter  to  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  which 
he  said:  "Think  of  the  healthy  appetites  these  Americans  must  have: 
each  time  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  whole  Finale  of  my  con- 
certo! Nothing  like  this  happens  in  our  country!" 

Biilow  wrote  from  New  York  of  an  even  greater  success  in  that  city 
under  Leopold  Damrosch.  "In  fact,"  he  told  Klindworth,  "Tchaikovsky 
has  become  popular  in  New  York,  and  if  Jurgenson  were  not  such  a 
damned  jackass,  but  would  send  over  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
Tchaikovsky's  music,  he  could  do  a  lot  of  business.  Yesterday  a  woman 
actually  bought  the  score  of  Tchaikovsky's  symphony  Op.  23  at 
Schuberth's,  simply  because  there  was  nothing  else  of  his  to  buy."* 

Biilow  then  took  the  Concerto  across  Europe,  London,  Berlin,  Wies- 
baden, for  example,  receiving  pianist  and  concerto  with  real  fervor. 


*  This  may  have   been   the    Second    Symphony,    Op.    17.    The   Third    Symphony,    Op.    29,    had 
just  appeared  from  the  Russian  press. 
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Outstanding  performances  are  recorded  as  given  by  Sapellnikov  in 
London,  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in  Prague,  Sauer  in 
Dresden,  Rummel  in  Brussels.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  graciously  ad- 
mitted his  mistake  (having  indeed  no  alternative),  and  patched  a 
strained  friendship.  Meanwhile  the  glory  which  had  gone  to  others 
continued  with  others. 

The  concerto  opens  with  an  introduction  of  106  measures,  dis- 
closing an  extended  melodic  theme  which  is  not  to  reappear.  The 
principal  body  of  the  first  movement  has  as  its  first  theme  a  striking 
rhythmical  melody  and  a  second  theme  which  is  introduced  by  the 
winds  in  A-flat  major,  poco  meno  mosso.  Both  themes  are  extensively 
developed.  The  first  of  these  themes  is  a  tune  which  Tchaikovsky 
heard  sung  by  a  blind  beggar  at  Kamenko.  "It  is  curious,"  he  wrote 
to  Mme.  Von  Meek,  May  21,  1879,  "that  in  Little  Russia  every  blind 
beggar  sings  exactly  the  same  tune  with  the  same  refrain.  I  have  used 
part  of  this  refrain  in  my  Pianoforte  Concerto."  The  second  move- 
ment, in  D-flat  major,  brings  forth  another  unforgettable  tune  and 
makes  the  most  of  it.  There  is  a  second  theme,  and  after  the  recur- 
rence of  the  first  a  prestissimo  in  F  major,  a  waltz-like  episode  upon 
a  theme  which  Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  as  not  his  own.  Modeste 
has  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  French  chansonnette ,  "II  faut  s'amuser, 
danser,  et  rire"  which  the  twins  were  accustomed  to  sing  's"n  re- 
membrance of  a  certain  charming  singer."  This  would  surely  have 
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been  Desiree  Artot,  the  operatic  soprano  with  whom  Tchaikovsky 
was  once  deeply  infatuated.  There  is  a  reprise  of  the  first  portion.  The 
Finale,  returning  to  B-flat  minor,  is  based  upon  a  rapid  tune  of  folk- 
dance  character  with  a  contrasting  second  subject. 


Tchaikovsky's  statement  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein  that  he  would  not 
alter  a  single  note  of  his  Concerto  was  made  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
and  was  not  in  accord  with  his  original  intentions.  Not  being  a 
pianist,  he  had  evidently  expected  from  his  friend  suggestions  about 
the  playability  of  the  piano  part.  But  the  Concerto  was  first  published 
probably  as  written.  When  Edward  Dannreuther  was  about  to  perform 
it  at  Crystal  Palace,  London,  under  August  Manns  on  March  12,  1876, 
Tchaikovsky  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  printed  edition  and  Dannreuther 
sent  him  this  copy  with  pasted  emendations  in  the  soloist's  passage 
work.  Tchaikovsky  answered  in  a  letter  from  Moscow  dated  March 
30,  1876,  thanking  him  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  "my  difficult  and 
fatiguing  work."  He  wrote,  "I  thank  you  for  your  wise  and  practical 
suggestions  and  assure  you  that  I  will  follow  them  if  there  should  be 
another  edition  of  my  Concerto."  When  the  Concerto  was  published 
in  a  revised  edition  in  1889  by  Rahter,  these  changes  were,  for  the 
most  part,   adhered  to.   The   alterations   are  mostly   confined   to   the 
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first  movement  and  do  not  affect  the  musical  texture  or  the  orchestral 
score.  Whether  Biilow  had  had  a  hand  in  this  there  is  no  way  of 
telling.  Even  in  his  first  performance,  which  was  from  the  manuscript, 
he  may  of  course  have  modified  passages  to  his  convenience.  The 
Concerto  had  plentiful  trial  by  concert  performance  by  more  than  one 
pianist  under  Tchaikovsky's  eye  before  the  edition  of  1889.  The  first 
edition  is  now  almost  nonexistent  and  not  available  for  comparison. 
The  eminent  playability  and  exceeding  brilliance  of  the  Concerto  as  a 
vehicle  of  virtuosity  in  the  revision,  the  form  which  we  now  know, 
indicates  that  considerable  improvement  may  have  been  made. 
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ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

Alexander  Kirillovitch  Borovsky  was  born  in  the  Latvian 
XjL  province  of  Courland,  Russia,  March  19,  1889.  His  mother,  who 
was  his  first  teacher,  was  a  pupil  of  W.  J.  Safonov.  He  later  studied 
with  Mme  Annette  Essipov,  the  wife  of  Leschetizky,  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  Graduating  with  honors  from  the  Conservatory, 
he  attended  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg,  passed  his  examinations 
for  law,  but  continued  his  musical  career.  In  1915,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  master  piano  classes  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for  five  years. 
He  made  several  tours  of  Europe,  and  in  1923  first  came  to  this 
country  and  made  his  debut  in  New  York  on  October  17.  He  made 
another  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1931.  After  ten  years'  absence, 
he  returned  to  New  York  last  spring. 

Mr.  Borovsky  made  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  December  12,  1924,  when  he  appeared  in  the  First  Concerto 
of  Tchaikovsky.  He  appeared  in  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  this 
orchestra  in  March,  1931,  playing  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  appear- 
ing in  the  Fifth  Brandenburg  Concerto,  and  playing  several  preludes 
and  fugues  from  "The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

TSCHAIKOWSKY  MAKES  THE   GRADE 

By  Lucien  Price 

(Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe,  November  23,  1941) 


A  strange  portent  has  flamed  in  the  firmament  of  best-sellers.  Not 
this  time  a  thriller  of  historical  fiction,  nor  revelations  of  melo- 
dramatic villainy  by  a  foreign  correspondent,  but  ("would  heart  of 
man  once  think  it?")  the  music  stores  have  blossomed  with  the  title: 
"Opening  Theme  of  Tschaikowsky's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  1."  It 
comes  in  two  versions,  one  toned  down  from  the  original,  which  is  a 
virtuoso  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra,  into  a  solo  which  an  amateur 
can  play;  the  other,  still  more  simplified,  so  that  sister  Susie  can 
thrum  it  as  she  sits  at  the  keyboard  practicing  her  weekly  lesson  on 
Saturday  mornings;  but  the  tune  is  still  there,  and  a  good  tune  it 
is.  These  copies  are  all  over  the  place,  like  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  or 
"Gone  with  the  Wind."  Yes,  but  the  concerto  was  composed  in 
Moscow  sixty-eight  years  ago  next  month,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
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war-horses  of  the  concert  platform  since  its  first  performance  any- 
where, which  was  here  in  Boston  by  Hans  von  Billow  sixty-seven 
years  ago  last  month.  Then  why  this  sudden  conversion? 

The  story  starts  on  Christmas  Eve,  1874.  Tschaikowsky,  a  young 
professor  of  music  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory  of  Music,  played  his 
new  piece  in  one  of  the  classrooms  for  his  chief,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
brother  of  Anton,  the  famous  pianist,  though  himself  a  pianist  almost 
as  eminent.  Nicholas  listened  in  icy  silence.  When  the  piece  was 
finished  he  blasted  the  living  vitals  out  of  it  -  "worthless,"  "unplay- 
able," "clumsy,"  "awkward,"  "poor,"  here  and  there  "stolen" -to 
the  pained  amazement  of  the  naive  composer,  who  did  not  guess  then 
what  Drs.  Freud  and  Jung  have  so  accustomed  us  since  to  diagnose 
on  sight:  a  case  of  furious  jealousy  raging  in  the  infra-sub-nethermost- 
basement  of  the  unconscious.  For  this  upstart  nobody  of  a  Peter 
Tschaikowsky  had  presumed  to  write  a  better  concerto  than  the  4th 
in  D  minor  of  Nicholas'  brother,  Anton. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  that  he  had  done.  Probably  without  being 
aware  of  it,  young  Tschaikowsky  had  lifted  an  idea  from  the  open- 
ing page  of  Anton's  4th  and  best  concerto,  that  of  the  pianist  play- 
ing double  fistfuls  of  sonorous  chords  from  bass  to  treble  against  an 
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orchestra  singing  the  theme,  and  he  so  bettered  the  device  that  to 
this  day  few  have  detected  its  origin.  Even  hardened  concert-goers, 
to  whom  the  concerto  is  distinctly  old  hat,  still  sit  forward  on  the  edges 
of  their  seats  when  those  five  opening  pages  are  well  played;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Rothafel,  better  known  as  "Roxy,"  once  put  on  an  act  in 
his  New  York  theatre  of  12  beautiful  young  ladies  each  seated  at  a 
big  black  concert  grand  pianoforte,  all  being  simultaneously  elevated 
on  a  movable  floor  from  pit  to  stage,  full  orchestra  roaring  the  ac- 
companiment and  twenty-four  shapely  white  arms  crashing  out  those 
chords  of  the  opening  theme.  My  informant,  an  impressionable  youth, 
testified,  "It  made  you  want  to  stand  on  the  back  of  your  seat  and 
claw  the  air  and  yell."  As  taste  of  course  it  was  barbarous  —  twelve 
are  not  better  than  one;  but  as  theatre  it  had  its  points. 

Next,  the  story  grows  if  possible  louder  and  funnier.  Tschaikowsky's 
big  tune,  being  used  as  "background"  music  in  a  film,  "The  Great 
Lie,"  promptly  usurped  the  foreground  and  stole  the  show.  The  multi- 
tude, having  now  heard  it  for  the  first  time,  went  straight  from  the 
movie  theatres  to  the  music  stores  and  demanded  the  piece,  only  to 
find  to  their  consternation  that  it  was  "classical,"  and,  if  that  weren't 
bad  enough,  too  hard  to  play.  So  publishers  took  the  hint  and  watered 
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it  down.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  second  and  third  ver- 
sions have  been  sold  to  date,  and  they  are  still  going  strong.  "What 
do  you  make  of  all  this?"  a  music  store  salesman  is  asked.  "It  cer- 
tainly is  good  business,"  says  he,  "and  it  may  be  good  education.  In 
the  past  few  weeks  we  have  sold  more  copies  of  the  complete  piano- 
forte and  orchestral  score  of  the  original  work  than  we  were  able  to 
move  in  the  previous  10  years."  "But  can  they  play  it?"  "Probably 
not;  but  they  can  bang  away  at  it,  and  find  out  for  themselves  how 
good  it  is."  (Readers  who  cannot  bang  away  at  it  may  find  out  how 
good  it  is  from  performances  over  the  radio  or  through  phonograph 
records.  Not  one  of  the  very  greatest  works  in  its  form,  it  is,  never- 
theless, extraordinarily  melodious  and  exciting.) 

The  traffic  is  two-way.  Tschaikowsky's  brilliant  tune  smokes  on  the 
altar  of  a  film  entitled  "The  Great  Lie."  Now  two  great  lies  are  in- 
volved here.  One  great  lie  is  that  the  classics  are  too  good  for  the 
multitude.  No  more  insufferable  falsehood  was  ever  promulgated 
by  the  hierarchy  of  intellectual  snobs.  If  not  for  the  multitude,  then 
for  whom  were  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
the  religious  paintings  of  the  Italian  artists  during  the  Renaissance, 
the  "Divina  Commedia"  of  Dante,  the  poetic  tragedies  of  the  Attic 
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dramatists,  the  English  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  of  Homer  produced?  The  very  greatest  art 
gets  created  only  in  periods  when  it  can  speak  to  the  common  people. 
Like  religion,  it  is  a  heritage  for  the  whole  of  human  kind. 

But  there  is  another  Great  Lie,  and  one  not  so  easy  to  detect.  It 
is  the  supposition  that  these  supreme  works,  embodying  the  best  that 
man  has  thought  and  felt,  can  be  grasped  without  effort.  Such  food 
does  not  come  predigested.  One  no  more  knows  Tschaikowsky's  con- 
certo from  its  opening  theme  (which,  surprisingly,  never  turns  up 
again  in  the  whole  subsequent  development  of  the  work)  than  one 
grasps  the  maxims  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  until  he  attempts 
to  put  them  into  practice. 

The  progress  of  all  thought  is  from  the  few  to  the  many;  but 
how  much  the  many  profit  by  its  popularization  will  depend  entirely 
on  how  much  effort  the  individual  puts  forth  in  order  to  understand, 
assimilate,  and  make  it  his  own. 

Here  we  are,  then,  at  the  familiar  crossroads  of  democracy  and 
excellence.  In  the  process  of  its  popularization  there  are  only  two 
ways  that  excellence  can  go.  It  cannot  go  up,  for  being  excellent  it  is 
up  already;  it  can  go  wide  and  far  —  that  is,  laterally  —  to  bless  and 
beautify  the  lives  of  multitudes;  or  it  can  go  down,  down;  down  into 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company, Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 
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a  vulgarization  so  base  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized  by  its  own 
creator.  Always  among  the  vast  multitudes  are  those  who  will,  if  given 
time,  rise  to  the  excellence  of  the  original,  and  perhaps  in  the  end 
even  surpass  it.  The  utmost  spread  of  the  best  material  of  thought 
over  the  widest  range  of  potential  talents  and  popular  understandings 
—  this  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  all  works  of  art  and  concepts  of 
religion.  A  big  tune  from  a  pianoforte  concerto  is  watered  down  for 
beginners?  Well,  how  are  beginners  to  learn  if  not  by  starting  with  the 
simple? 

So  Tschaikowsky's  work  may  be  deemed  to  be  smoking  on  the  altar 
of  a  good  cause.  Last  night  crossing  Boston  Common  at  dusk  (de- 
ponent testifies  upon  oath),  a  little  boy,  having  sold  his  papers,  was 
trudging  home,  and  as  he  trudged  he  sang.  The  tune  sounded 
familiar;  first  a  figure  in  four  descending  notes  for  horns,  this  repeated 
four  times;  then  a  big,  swaggering  theme  which  suggested  crashing 
double  fistfuls  of  chords  on  a  grand  pianoforte.  Yes,  the  little  boy 
was  singing  the  opening  theme  of  Tschaikowsky's  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo No.  1  in  B-flat.  Which  of  the  two  had  made  the  grade,  the  little 
boy  or  Tschaikowsky?  Probably  both. 
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OUVERTURE  SOLENNELLE,  "1812,"  Op.  49 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;   died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


What  was  probably  the  first  performance  of  this  overture  took  place  at  the  Art 
and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Moscow  on  August  20,  1882. 

The  overture  has  been  performed  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  29,  1893  (Emil  Paur,  conductor);  April  24, 
1896;  February  4,  1898;  May  2,  1902  (Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor);  May  1,  1903; 
March  4,  1910  (Max  Fiedler,  conductor);  December  27,  1929  (Serge  Koussevitzky, 
conductor). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  military  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  bells,  cannon,  band  ad  libitum,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky  composed  this  overture  when  in  1880  his  friend 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  wrote  him  of  festival  celebrations  at  Moscow 
to  be  given  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  asked  him  to  compose  a 
festival  piece  with  chorus  for  the  occasion.  What  Tchaikovsky  com- 
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posed  was  the  Overture  "1812"  and  the  Serenade  for  Strings.  The 
cathedral  at  Moscow  was  erected  as  a  solemnification  of  the  victory 
of  1812,  when  Napoleon,  the  invader  of  the  city,  was  defeated  on 
September  7  at  Borodino  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  The  overture 
was  referred  to  by  Tchaikovsky  as  "The  Year  1812"  and  in  early  per- 
formances was  given  the  subtitle,  "The  Holy  War."  According  to 
plans  it  was  to  be  performed  in  the  open  in  the  public  square  before 
the  new  church,  a  structure  fantastic  to  Western  eyes  with  its  central 
and  four  surrounding  minarets.  Battalions  of  brass  were  to  be  used, 
bells  sounded  at  the  climax,  and  cannon  fired  by  an  electric  switch 
connected  at  the  conductor's  desk.  There  is  no  available  evidence 
that  this  performance  took  place.  Rosa  Newmarch,  in  her  English 
edition  of  Tchaikovsky's  Life  and  Letters  by  his  brother  Modeste, 
states  that  the  Overture  "1812"  was  heard  for  the  first  time  at  the 
sixth  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  concert  on  August  20,  1882,  when 
the  composer's  Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  Russian  performance  in 
a  programme  of  his  own  music. 

Tchaikovsky,  as  if  pursued  by  his  artist's  conscience,  never  men- 
tioned his  overture  in  his  letters  without  an  apology.  He  wrote  to 
Mme.  von  Meek  while  he  was  composing  it,  in  October,  1880:  "The 
overture  will  be  very  noisy.   I  wrote   it  without   much  warmth  of 
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enthusiasm.  Therefore,  it  has  no  great  artistic  value."  Suggesting  it 
to  the  conductor  Napravnik  in  a  letter  of  June  29,  1881,  he  wrote: 
"If  you  like,  I  will  send  the  score  for  you  to  see.  It  is  not  of  any 
great  value,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  or  hurt  if  you  consider 
the  style  of  the  music  unsuitable  to  a  symphony  concert";  and  he 
wrote  to  Jurgenson,  his  publisher,  from  Naples  on  February  22, 
1882,  "I  absolutely  do  not  know  whether  my  Overture  '1812'  is  good 
or  bad,  but  let  us  hope  it  is  the  former  —  forgive  my  self-assurance." 
Tchaikovsky  was  loath  to  include  it  upon  a  programme  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  believing  that  it  was  only  of  "local  patriotic  in- 
terest." Some  early  critics  found  it  too  noisy  for  their  taste,  and  one 
remarked  that  it  was  worth  listening  to  on  account  of  the  enjoyment 
of  "golden  silence"  which  would  follow.  But  the  "1812"  overture  soon 
became  a  popular  favorite  and  was  often  the  closing  piece  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  Tchaikovsky's  music  conducted  by  himself.  Its  popularity 
was  probably  more  disturbing  to  him  than  rejection  would  have  been. 
Self-questioning  continued.  He  wrote  after  its  great  success  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  March  17,  1887  (a  concert  with  an  aftermath  of  criti- 
cal disapproval):  "My  concert.  Complete  success.  Great  enjoyment  — 
but  still,  why  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey  pot?"  and  after  a  per- 
formance at  Prague  in  the  following  year  the  diary  says:  "An  over- 
whelming success,  a  moment  of  absolute  bliss.  But  only  one  moment." 

The  overture  opens  with  a  Largo  upon  a  hymn  first  heard  in  the 
string  section,  which  has  been  identified  as  a  Russian  melody,  "God 
Preserve  Thy  People."  Oboe  recitatives  and  rushing  passages  for  the 
strings  usher  in  the  music  of  battle  which,  after  an  Andante  with  a 
march-like  tune  set  forth  to  an  accompaniment  of  military  drum  and 
fanfares,  breaks  forth  in  the  main  section  of  the  overture  with  a 
furious  Allegro  giusto.  This  may  be  assumed  as  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  Fragments  of  the  "Marseillaise"  are  heard.  The 
introductory  hymn  returns,  proclaimed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortis- 
simo. The  hymn  of  Lvov,  then  the  national  hymn  of  Russia,  makes 
its  triumphant  assertion  and  dispels  the  "Marseillaise"  (purists  have 
objected  that  the  "Marseillaise"  was  not  in  use  by  the  French  army 
in  1812,  the  hymn  of  Lvov  not  yet  written). 


Mme  Renee  Longy 

Miquelle  announces 

*  a  new  class  in  basic  musician- 

A  ship  for  young  people,  to  begin 

H  Wednesday,  January  14 

E 
S 

exclusively  at  403  Marlborough  Street 
Telephone  Wednesday  Ken.  0716  Boston,  Mass. 
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AK 


Aaron  Richmond  presents  the 


PHILADELPHIA  OPERA  COMPANY 

Operas  in  English,  excitingly  staged 

5  PERFORMANCES  ONLY -Boston  Opera  House 

REMAINING  TICKETS  $2.75,  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10,  75c. 

DOWNTOWN  SALE  at  WILBUR  THEATRE  ONLY 

Jan.  3-5-6-7  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Tickets  at  Opera  House  Box  Office  during  engagements 

Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.  7  —  "Figaro  Fri.  Eve.,  Jan.  9  —  "Pelleas  and 

Thurs.  Eve.,  Jan.  8  -  "Faust"  Melisande" 

Sat.  Mat.,  Jan.  io-"The  Bat"-Sat.  Eve.,  Jan.  io-"Rose  Cavalier" 

MISCHA 

ELMAN 

SUN.  AFT. 
JAN.  18,  at  3.30 

Tickets  Now  at 
Symphony  Hall 

(Steinway  Piano) 

Programme    includes : 

Wieniawski,  Concerto  in  D 
minor;  Debussy,  Sonate;  Bach, 
"Partita"  in  E  major;  Sam- 
martini-Nachez,     "Passacaglia" 


BALLET    THEATRE 

featuring  the  leading  stars  of  the  ballet  world,  including 

Alicia  Markova,  Anton  Dolin,  Irina  Baronova 

and  supporting  company  of  50  dancers  and  symphony  orchestra 

4  Nights  and  Sat.  Mat.,  Beginning  Jan.  2 1  —  Opera  House 

Popular  Prices:     Orchestra  Floor:  $2.75,  $2.20 

Orchestra  Circle:  $2.20,  $1.65    1st  Bal.:  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10,  55c. 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 

Aaron  Richmond,  Pierce  Bldg. 
PUBLIC  SALE  OPENS  in  PIERCE   BLDG.,  JAN.   2   at  9  A.M. 

HELEN    TRAUBEL 

1st  Symphony  Hall  concert  by  the  celebrated 

dramatic  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

SUN.  AFT.  JAN.  25  -  TICKETS  NOW  at  BOX-OFFICE 

Conrad  Bos  at  the  Piano  (Baldwin  Piano) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWC 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Hartford,  New  London,  New  York 

and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 

January  Sixteen   and  January   Seventeen. 

Twelfth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  16,  at  8:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  17,  at  8:15  o'clock 


BRUNO  WALTER,  Conducting 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  6, 

in  G  minor 
Larghetto  e  affetuoso  —  Allegro  ma  non   troppo  —  Musette  —  Allegro  —  Allegro 

Haydn Symphony  in  F  major,   "Oxford,"  No.  92 

1.  Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto;  Allegretto;  Trio 

IV.  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  in  D  major,  No.   1 

I.  Langsam.     Schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 

III.  Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

IV.  Sturmisch  bewegt 

This  programme  will  end  about  4:35  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:20 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
OF  BOSTON 

ALEXANDER  THIEDE,   Conductor 
THIRD  SEASON  1941-1942 


Concerts  at  Jordan  Hall 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  6th  at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  ROBERT   KITAIN,    Violinist 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  10th  at  8:30  p.m. 

Soloist  —  DAVID    GLAZER,    Clarinetist 

SUNDAY   AFTERNOON,   MAY   3rd   at   3:30   p.m. 

Soloist  —  MARYBELLE   FULTON  ZEISE,   Pianist 


Tickets  now  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office  —  $1.00,  $.75  and  $.50 

(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Membership  in  the  Women's  Symphony  Society  —  $4.00 
(Plus  Federal  Tax) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  President 
Com.  5241  74  Marlborough  Street 


"Say  it  with  Flowers" 

Flowers  Telegraphed  promptly  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada 
Open  EvtHtngS  SumhSlOnU  Cable  Address: 

Sundays  and  Holidays      flower  SHOP  "symflo- 

240   HUNTINGTON  AVE.  Phone  KENmore  2076 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In  New  York  fortnightly 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

iiV4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 

JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 

MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403   Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  &££.  HaU.ToWeU^0™ 

The   Stuart   School.   Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore    8258,    Aspinwall   7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 

FIRST   CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under    Richard    Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorfl 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -  Accompanist 

special   attention   to  musical   style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and    imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth    1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,    BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  .  .  '.  .  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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In  all  the  world 
(SafoekaA  has  no  equal 


A  refreshingly  new  adventure  in  music  awaits  you 
when  listening  to  your  favorite  compositions  re- 
produced on  the  new  Capehart.  You  will  be  en- 
tranced to  discover  new  expressions,  tonal  colorings 
that  have  been  denied  you  before.  Capehart  full 
range  perfect  reproductions  catch  the  extreme  vel- 
vety "lows"  and  the  golden  threadlike  "highs"  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  overtone  so  vital  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  great  music. 

No  other  instrument  can  compare  with  the  Cape- 
hart. Let  us  reproduce  your  favorite  music  for  you 
on  one  of  the  new  Capeharts  we  have  on  display. 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO.,  Inc. 

BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


<fflliyL     HALL-MARK  OF  GRACIOUS  LIVING 


L  53°  J 


SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibitions 

Handicraft  of  South  American 
Republics 

EXHIBITIONS 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  are  to  be 
seen  paintings  by  Dorothy  Loeb  of 
Provincetown. 

Miss  Loeb  was  born  in  Sternberg, 
Bavaria,  the  daughter  of  American 
parents.  She  began  her  studies  in  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  where  she  won 
a  traveling  scholarship.  Her  travels  took 
her  to  many  of  the  European  galleries, 
including  those  of  Paris  and  Munich, 
where  she  continued  her  studies.  Later 
she  returned  to  Paris  and  to  the 
Academie  Moderne,  where  she  painted 
under  Leger  Ozenfant  and  studied  etch- 
ing under  Marcoussis.  Miss  Loeb  has 
taught  in  several  progressive  schools  as 
well  as  in  Hull  House,  Chicago.  She 
has  had  one-man  shows  in  Washington, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  has  exhibited  in  the  In- 
ternational Water  Color  Society  and  in 
the  Sur-Independents  in  Paris.  Among 
her  mural  decorations  were  one  for  the 
Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago  and  an- 
other for  the  Falmouth  Community 
Center.  The  latter  won  her  a  medal 
from  the  New  England  Architectural 
League.  She  is  represented  in  the  Pitts- 
field  and  Springfield  galleries  and  in 
private  collections. 

•       •       • 

The  American  flag  which  hangs  over 
the  marble  bust  of  Judge  Frederick  P. 
Cabot,  in  the  First  Balcony  Gallery, 
was  presented  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  Judge  Cabot  when  he  was 
President  of  its  first  Board  of  Trustees. 

HANDICRAFT    OF    SOUTH 
AMERICAN   REPUBLICS 

Textiles  and  curios  of  silver,  pottery, 
stone,  and  feathers  from  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentina  and  Ecuador,  from  the  Grace 


resort 
collection 

For  your  holidays  from 
defense  work  and  Red 
Cross  work,  clothes  to 
make  you  pretty.  Cos- 
tume suit,  $79.95  from 
the  resort  shop,  fourth 
floor. 

Stearns 


C5S»] 


WORTH -OR- SOUTH 
GLITTER 

Changing  the  Winter  scene 
—  here  or  anywhere  — brings 
the  glint  of  colored  cup 
paillettes  on  these  charming 
straight  from  the  shoulder 
rayon  crepe  dresses,  polka 
dotted  for  good  measure. 

The  dress  at  left $4.4.00 

Also,  in  dinner  length $59-90  \ 

At  right $49-90 


Lines  Collection,  are  displayed  in  the 
small  gallery  off  the  west  corridor  of  the 
First   Balcony. 

Included  are  some  objects  of  an  antiq- 
uity far  antedating  Pizarro's  conquest 
of  1533.  For  example,  there  is  a  1500- 
year-old  Peruvian  work  box  filled  with 
bobbins,    which     came     from     a     burial 


mound  near  Cuzco,  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Incas,  and  site  of  the  gold- 
lined  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  box  is  of 
basketry  covered  with  a  white-and 
brown  striped  textile,  edged  with  yellow 
tape  on  which  is  woven  a  pattern  in  red 
and  brown. 

Manco  Capac,  legendary  founder  of 
Cuzco  and  the  Incan  monarchy,  is  por- 
trayed in  a  striking  silver  bust.  His 
grim  countenance  is  wrought  by  the  re- 
pousse method.  His  crown  and  mantle 
are  formed  of  silver  plates  looped  into 
shape,  and  decorated  with  a  pattern 
tapped  out  by  metal  punches.  The  space 
within   the   crown   forms   a   flagon   used 


for  ceremonial  purposes,  with  the  loops 
of  the  robe  serving  as  handles. 

Very  old  is  a  set  of  what  rather  re- 
semble sleighbells,  on  the  verdigris- 
covered  surfaces  of  which  the  face  of 
an  owl  can  be  made  out  in  relief.  These, 
too,  are  from  Peru,  as  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
digious lapel  pin  —  the  decorated  top 
being  of  frying  pan   circumference,   the 
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pin  of  stiletto  length  and  thickness.  On 
the  ancient  surface  are  three  concentric 
borders  around  a  central  panel  bearing  a 
design  like  a  conventionalized  rani's 
head.  All  the  figures  are  in  relief.  The 
outer  border  has  a  pattern  of  laughing 
jackasses  —  which  also  kick.  Next 
comes  a  pattern  of  pelican-like  birds, 
each  alternate  one  upside  down.  The  in- 
nermost border  shows  a  repeated  figure 
resembling  a  cougar.  In  its  decorations, 
the  pin  —  of  a  form  still  used  by  Peru- 
vian Indians  on  their  blanket-like  shawls 
—  reminds  one  of  archaic  Greek  metal 
work. 

Chile's  Araucanian  Indians,  who  re- 
mained unconquered  either  by  the  Incas 
or  the  Spaniards,  made  the  silver  orna- 


ments in  one  display.  Included  are 
charms  against  illness,  some  of  the  talis- 
mans in  human  form  —  doubtless  divin- 
ities —  several  in  the  shape  of  birds. 
Spanish  occupancy  of  Chile  and  Peru 
shows  some  of  its  influence  on  handi- 
craft in  a  collection  of  stirrups.  For  a 
lady  riding  side-saddle,  there  is  a  single 
stirrup  of  silver,  encrusted  with  ham- 
mered ornamentation  like  brocade.  For 
cavaliers,  there  are  stirrups  of  carved 
wood  with  silver  mountings. 


slacks 
shirts 


clogs 


sea   suits 

robes 

play  suits 

spectator 
sports 

etc  .  .  ♦ 


brimming 

NVttVj 


1 


(R?Htffl 
5HDP 

awaits 
you 


3fc   faifflov)  JtieF 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge      Channing  H.  Cox 
Chairman  President 


Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 


Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


^Allied  with  The  First  Nattonal  Bank  of  Boston 
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Twelfth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  16,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  17,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD   BURGIN,   Conducting 


Tchaikovsky.  . 

Andante  funebre  e  doloroso  from  the 

String  Quartet  No.  3,  in  E-flat  minor,  Op.  30 

PLAYED    IN     MEMORY    OF 

NATALIE   KOUSSEVITZKf 

DIFD    JANUARY    11.    1942 

Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondo:    Allegro   non   troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor,  Op.  25 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 

l.  Allegro 

II.  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

III.  Andante   con   moto 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese 


soloist 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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VICTOR 

RED    SEAL    RECORDS 

These  special  j-A 

titles  only  .  .  DUC- 

{after  this  event,  each  will  be  $1) 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conducts  the  Boston  "Pops"  playing  FAUST  BALLET 
MUSIC— BY  GOUNOD. 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

conducts  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  playing  THE 
EMPEROR  WALTZ— BY  JOHANN  STRAUSS. 

ROSE  BAMPTON 

singing  "O  PATRIA  MIA"  and 

BENIAMINO  GIGLI 

singing  "CELESTE    AIDA."     Two    beautiful    arias 
from  Verdi's  opera,  "Aida."   No.   18221. 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

singing  "WHEN  I  WAS  A  LAD"  from  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "Pinafore"  and  "THERE  IS  NO  DEATH." 
Two  string  selections  by  one  of  America's  finest 
voices.      No.   18223. 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

playing    "HUNGARIAN      RHAPSODY    NO.   2"    by 

Franz  Liszt.      No.   13831. 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 

famous  Violinist,  playing  "HUMORESQUE"  by 
Dvorak   and  "THE   ROSARY"   by    Nevin.    No.   18222. 


JORDAN'S     MUSIC    CENTER— NINTH     FLOOR— ANNEX 

Mail  or  phone  orders:        ($1  mln.)        HUBbard    2700   until    10 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Brahms  composed  his  First  Concerto  through  the  years  1854-58.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  Hanover,  January  22,  1859,  with  Joachim  conducting,  and  the 
composer  as  soloist.  A  performance  in  Boston  was  announced  by  Theodore  Thomas 
to  be  given  on  December  9,  1871,  but  was  cancelled.  The  honor  of  the  first  per- 
formance in  this  city  belatedly  fell  to  Harold  Bauer,  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  December  1,  1900.  This  was  Mr.  Bauer's  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  pianist  repeated  the  Concerto  at  these  concerts  in  1914, 
1920,  and  1925.  Artur  Schnabel  played  it  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1930,  and 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1933.  There  was  a  performance  by 
Myra  Hess,  April  15,  1932,  and  by  Rudolf  Serkin,  December  30,  1938. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Ir  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  great 
things  expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored 
upon  his  first  venture  into  the  orchestral  field.  The  Brahms  whom 
Schumann  received  into  his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbearer 
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of  the  symphonic  tradition  was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far 
from  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  which,  under 
the  caption  "Neue  Bahne/'  Schumann  released  on  October  23,  1853. 
Coming  after  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  literary  arena, 
the  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.  The  world,  which  as 
always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  that  one 
had  come  "who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of 
Jove.  And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms." 
Schumann  went  further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  "If  he  would  only 
point  his  magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and 
orchestra,  lends  him  his  power,  yet  more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled 
when  this  solemn  commission  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but 
inexperienced  shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been 
built  upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces 
in  manuscript.  But  the  young  pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a 
stout  heart.  Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably  a 
sketch  or  two  in  his  wallet.  Characteristically,  Brahms  proceeded  with 
infinite  care  and  labor,  fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had 
pointed  out  as  his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tra- 
dition. He  was  determined  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and 
the  expectations  of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor  —  the 
labor  which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  —  if  he  had 
not  been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead  through  life  —  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in 
1854  he  was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of  a  symphony 
(the  first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara  Schumann  and  others  of  his 
friendly  advisers,  probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than  the 
composer  that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score  into  a  tran- 
scription for  two  pianos,  for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played 
it  over  with  Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.   In  this  guise,   the 
traits  of  the  originally  pianistic  Brahms  apparently  asserted  them- 
selves. He  seemed  to  be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes, 
and  yet  the  work  was  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  two  instruments, 
as  Grimm  frequently  pointed  out.  "Johannes,  however,  had  quite  con- 
vinced himself,"  so  relates  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biog- 
rapher, "that  he  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a  symphony,  and 
it  occurred  to  Grimm  that  the  music  might  be  rearranged  as  a  piano 
concerto.  This  proposal  was  entertained  by  Brahms,  who  accepted 
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efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  the  world  asunder  are  the  latest 
tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  remaining  bond  of  unity  should 
be  preserved. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  counts  it 
a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unifying  influence.  It  is  a 
privilege,  moreover,  in  which  everyone  may 
share  by  enrolling  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 
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the  first  and  second  movements  as  suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form. 
The  change  of  structure  involved  in  the  plan,  however,  proved  far 
from  easy  of  successful  accomplishment,  and  occupied  much  of  the 
composer's  time  during  two  years."  The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim, 
who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  concertos,  was  often  sought  by  Brahms. 
The  original  third  movement  of  the  projected  symphony  was  laid 
aside  and  eventually  used  as  the  number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the 
German  Requiem.  The  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  which  emerged 
in  1858  after  these  transformations,  has  every  mark  of  the  organism 
which  is  held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm,  through  ordeal  by  fire  and 
water,  to  a  final  heroic  metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  comparative  novice  in 
the  symphonic  and  in  the  concerto  field.  The  wilful  composer  con- 
quers both  media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture.  The 
piano  speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  —  is  identified  rather  than 
contrasted  with  the  "tutti."  Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's 
concertos,  the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which  Liszt  had 
provided.  Even  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  in  the  slow 
movements  of  which  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments  in  a 

thoughtful  dialogue  —  even  Beethoven  was  superseded,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  organic  integration.  "A  symphony  with  piano  obbligato," 
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Biilow  called  it  — an  axiom  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  con- 
certo, formally  speaking,  it  remained.  It  was  not  surprising  that  this 
bulky  and  formidable  work  should  have  repelled  and  antagonized 
many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even  the  devoted  Clara  Schumann  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  a  certain  perplexity  about  the  rugged  and  powerful 
first  movement.  "Strangely  enough,"  she  wrote  her  young  friend,  "I 
understand  why  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  still  troubles  you; 
it  is  so  wonderful  in  detail,  and  yet  the  whole  is  not  yet  vivifying, 
though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  this?  I  can- 
not make  it  out."  The  composer  must  have  been  taken  aback  by  the 
cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at  Hanover,  where  he  appeared 
as  pianist  under  Joachim's  direction,  in  1859. 

He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when  it  was  performed 
at  Leipzig  five  days  later,  again  with  the  composer  as  pianist,  in  the 
sacrosanct  atmosphere  of  the  Gewandhaus,  where  the  well-groomed 
measures  of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were  still  held  inviolate.  The  audi- 
ence was  duly  frigid.  The  first  and  second  movements  were  received 
in  ominous  silence,  and  when  at  the  conclusion  two  or  three  attempted 
to  applaud  they  were  promptly  hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig 
musicians  pointedly  refrained  from  so  much  as  mentioning  his  new 
concerto  to  Brahms,  it  appeared  that  musical  factionism  was  mustering 
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a  determined  front  against  him.  Ferdinand  David  alone  among  his 
acquaintances  spoke  to  him  openly  and  warmly  of  the  work.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  gave  the  piece  hard  words,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
"born  to  the  grave."  Only  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  considered  it  its  duty 
"to  insist  upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the  work,  and  to  protest  against 
the  not  very  estimable  manner  in  which  judgment  has  been  passed 
on  it."  Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in  a  letter  to  Joachim, 
describing  the  event  as  "a  brilliant  and  decided  failure."  That  his 
beloved  score,  the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been  received  with 
the  silence  of  unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have  wounded  him. 
But  the  doughty-spirited  Brahms  was  far  from  crushed.  "I  believe  it  is 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me,"  he  wrote.  "In  spite  of 
all  this  the  concerto  will  please  some  day  when  I  have  improved  its 
construction.  It  makes  one  pull  one's  thoughts  together  and  raises 
one's  spirit." 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too  rapidly,  into  public 
favor.  The  composer  played  it  with  success,  in  his  native  Hamburg, 
two  months  later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  Oldenburg,  Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich,  Utrecht,  Wiesbaden. 
When  Clara  Schumann  played  it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a  slight  thaw 
was  observable.  But  a  performance  of  January  31,   1895,  showed  a 
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complete  transformation  in  the  Leipzig  point  of  view.  Brahms,  then 
much  venerated,  was  making  his  final  public  appearance  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  conducted  while  Eugen  d' Albert  played  the  two 
piano  concertos.  Leipzig  took  this  substantial  musical  fare  with  every 
sign  of  enjoyment. 


The  fully  developed  and  richly  episodic  first  movement  has  im- 
pressed writers  with  its  intensely  dramatic,  even  tragic  import.  There 
is  a  long  setting-forth  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  orchestra  before 
the  piano  makes  its  entrance  in  continuation  of  what  the  orchestra 
has  introduced.  The  second  theme,  in  a  gentle  and  lyric  F  major,  is 
contrasted  in  character,  and  seems  to  be  the  particular  property  of  the 
piano,  being  announced  by  the  soloist  unaccompanied.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable development,  a  recapitulation  in  which  the  piano  takes  the 
lead  in  the  initial  theme,  a  recurrence  of  the  second  theme  again  by 
the  piano  alone,  and  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (adagio,  D  major)  was  inscribed  in  the  manu- 
script score,  "Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,."  This  led  Max 
Kalbeck  to  an  interpretation,  for  he  noted  that  the  music  had  been 
drafted  shortly  after  Robert  Schumann's  attempt  at  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  Rhine.  Kalbeck,  remembering  that  Brahms  had 
sometimes  addressed  Schumann  as  "Mynheer  Domine,"  read  the  Latin 
inscription  as  a  reference  to  Schumann,  and  as  Brahms'  self-appoint- 
ment as  the  custodian  "blessed"  with  the  artistic  mission  of  the  master. 
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Others  have  found  a  less  preposterous  construction  —  an  allusion  to 
Clara  Schumann,  for  Brahms  wrote  to  her  on  December  30,  1856,  in 
connection  with  the  Concerto:  "I  am  also  painting  a  lovely  picture 
of  you;  it  is  to  be  the  Adagio." 

The  final  movement  is  an  orthodox  rondo,  an  admirable  example 
of  the  composer's  elaborate  structural  working-out.  The  principal 
theme  is  at  once  stated  by  the  piano  and  developed  orchestrally.  The 
second  theme  is  likewise  given  to  the  piano  solo.  There  are  extensive 
developments  and  episodes,  including  a  fugato  by  the  orchestra,  and 
a  cadenza  before  the  extensive  coda.  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  whose 
analysis  of  this  concerto  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  he  has  written, 
answers  those  who  have  found  the  lilting  quality  of  the  Rondo  out 
of  keeping  with  the  sombre  first  and  second  movements  by  pointing 
out  "the  immense  energy  of  Brahms'  main  theme,"  and  the  genuine 
"symphonic  power"  in  many  of  the  pages  which  follow.  Professor 
Tovey  believes  that  the  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Concerto  "has 
had  an  extraordinarily  strong  influence"  on  this  rondo,  as  also  on  the 
rondo  of  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto. 
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CLAUDIO   ARRAU 
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laudio  Arrau  was  born  in  Chilian,  Chile,  February  6,  1904.  Be- 
ginning his  musical  studies  there,  he  was  sent  by  his  government 
to  Europe  to  complete  them.  In  Berlin  he  was  the  pupil  of  Martin 
Kraus.  After  tours  of  Europe  and  South  America  he  came  to  this 
country,  where,  among  many  engagements,  he  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  4,  1924,  playing 
Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor.  Mr.  Arrau  was  awarded  in  1927  the 
Grand  Prix  International  des  Pianistes  at  Geneva.  Between  tours  of 
South  America  he  made  a  tour  of  England  in  1938.  Last  season  he 
toured  the  United  States  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
HANDEL'S   "MESSIAH"   AND   BERNARD   SHAW 


(In  the  Musical  Times  of  London  for  November,  1941,  the  editor  "Feste,"  who 
conducts  the  department  "Ad  Libitum,"  answers  arguments  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  which  advocate  the  free  treatment  of  Handel  in  modern  performance.  In  this 
pleasantly  acrimonious  debate  Mr.  Shaw  has  the  advantage  of  adroit  verbal  sparring; 
"Feste"  has  the  advantage  of  musical  common  sense  and,  presumably,  the  last  word.) 

Mr.  Hubert  Langley's  letter  to  The  Times,  suggesting  that  a  good 
way  of  celebrating  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  "The 
Messiah"  would  be  to  give  the  oratorio  as  Handel  wrote  it  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion,  among  the  letters  being  one  from  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  —  a  column,  no  less.  He  began  by  saying  that  a  performance  "as 
Handel  wrote  it"  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  Mr.  Langley  assumes. 
Maybe;  but  it  is  not  so  complicated  a  matter  as  G.  B.  S.  proceeds  to 
make  it  out  to  be.  He  says,  "A  composer  in  writing  a  score  is  limited 
by  the  economic  conditions  and  artistic  and  technical  resources  at 
his  disposal.  He  must  take  what  he  can  get  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Had  the  Albert  Hall,  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  and  the  Salvation  Army 
International  Staff  Band  been  within  Handel's  reach  the  score  of 
'The  Messiah'  would  have  been  a  very  different  specification.   The 
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music  would  not  and  could  not  have  been  better;  but  the  instrumen- 
tation would  have  been  very  much  richer  and  more  effective." 

It  is  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to  find  Mr.  Shaw  falling  back  on  so  thread- 
bare an  argument  without  remembering  its  logical  conclusion.  How- 
ever, he  is  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  carries  it  farther.  The  richer 
score,  he  says,  would  have  attracted  far  more  money  at  the  door  than 
was  paid  to  hear  the  meagre  affair  which  was  all  that  Handel  could 
produce  from  his  resources.  "Suppose  Handel  had  all  this  money  to 
play  with,"  proceeds  Mr.  Shaw,  and  goes  on  asking  his  readers  to 
suppose  that  Handel  had  brass  which  could  play  chromatic  scales, 
clarinets  as  well  as  oboes,  tubas  as  well  as  trombones,  "an  equally- 
tempered  modern  cinema  organ  to  which  all  keys  are  alike  instead 
of  a  comparatively  simple  organ  in  mean-tone  temperament  in  which 
only  a  few  of  twelve  major  and  minor  scales  were  available"  (but 
why  a  cinema  organ?  Mr.  Shaw  must  not  expect  his  readers  to  "sup- 
pose" that  Handel  would  have  preferred  the  best  cinema  organ  in 
the  world  to  any  one  of  the  present-day  hundreds  of  first-rate  "straight" 
organs).  Then  we  are  asked  to  suppose  that  Handel  had  sixty  strings 
instead  of  twenty,  four  or  eight  horns  instead  of  two,  woodwind  in 
Wagnerian  groups  of  three  instead  of  two,  and  an  array  of  kettle  drums 
from  which  chords  could  be  produced    (like  those  by  Berlioz  in  his 
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Fantastic  Symphony):  "would  Handel's  score  have  been  anything 
like  as  poor  as  it  stands  in  his  manuscript?"  asks  Mr.  Shaw.  "Is  there 
no  excuse  for  the  conductors  and  composers  who  have  ventured  to 
guess  how  Handel  would  have  enriched  it  under  such  conditions?" 

There  is  no  harm  in  our  conductors  guessing  what  Handel  would 
have  done  with  a  modern  orchestra,  Salvation  Army  Band,  cinema 
organ  and  the  rest  all  playing  in  the  Albert  Hall  so  long  as  they 
don't  try  to  do  the  "enriching." 

True,  Mr.  Shaw  insists  that  "the  changes  must  be  made  by  a  master 
hand  .  .  .  Genius  alone  has  the  right  to  tamper  with  genius."  Evi- 
dently the  word  "tamper"  does  not  mean  to  Mr.  Shaw  what  it  means 
to  the  rest  of  us.  To  tamper  is  to  meddle,  to  altar  a  document  ille- 
gitimately, and  so  on.  In  fact,  all  the  meanings  given  in  the  dictionary 
are  condemnatory,  and  show  that  a  tamperer  belongs  to  a  class  of 
wrong-'uns  ranging  from  busybodies  to  criminals. 

Probably  Handel  would  have  used  this,  that  and  the  other  resource 
had  they  been  available;  it  doesn't  need  a  Bernard  Shaw  to  tell  us 
that  (though  he  would  be  alone  in  including  the  cinema  box  of 
tricks).  But  this  obvious  line  of  reasoning  has  no  point  unless  it  is 
considered  to  justify  our  doing  what  we  surmise  Handel  himself  would 
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have  done  had  our  orchestral  wealth  been  available.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  go  beyond  "probably."  Twenty  years  ago  many  musicians 
regarded  Brahms's  orchestration  as  drab;  anticipating  Mr.  Shaw  they 
might  have  said  what  he  says  of  "The  Messiah":  the  music  could  not 
have  been  better,  but  the  instrumentation  would  have  been  richer 
and  very  much  more  effective  had  Brahms  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Yet,  Brahms 
had  at  hand  all  the  orchestral  panoply  of  Wagner,  and  his  sparing 
use  of  color  and  richness  was  deliberate.  We  may  even  say  that  he 
couldn't  help  himself:  the  scoring  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  con- 
ception as  the  thematic  and  structural  content.  How  monotonous 
concerts  would  be  if  all  composers  scored  like  Wagner!  Not  many 
years  ago  there  were  signs  that  the  up-and-coming  young  men  (es- 
pecially in  this  country)  were  going  to  do  so.  I  heard  one  of  their 
works  broadcast  recently.  Wagner  himself  could  hardly  have  scored 
it  more  richly,  and  yet  .  .  . 

Now  that  John  Doe  is  becoming  orchestrally-minded  he  realizes 
that  scoring  is  a  highly  individual  affair;  he  is  conscious  that  the 
sound  of  the  orchestra  is  not  the  same  in  Sibelius  as  it  is  in  Wagner, 
Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Elgar  and  Debussy,  and  that  these  composers 
also  differ  from  one  another  in  the  general  orchestral  effect  they 
produce.  Handel  and  Bach  lived  too  early  to  be  able  to  express  them- 
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selves  through  the  orchestra;  they  did  it  in  ways  that  are  less  used 
now,  and  it  is  likely  that  much  of  our  enjoyment  of  their  music  is 
due  to  our  subconscious  pleasure  in  the  contrast  between  their  works 
and  those  of  the  modern  composers  who  supply  nine-tenths  of  the 
concert  repertory. 

I  haven't  touched  on  the  question  of  style;  readers  of  this  journal 
need  no  reminder  of  the  musical  crimes  committed  by  transcribers, 
editors  and  orchestrators  who  have  forgotten  or  failed  to  realize  its 
importance.  But  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  think  that  style  and  fitness  don't 
matter,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  implication  that  we  ought  to  "en- 
rich" Handel  by  giving  him  a  score  that  would  be  a  gorgeous 
anachronism. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  only  a  very  moderate  sort  of 
purist  in  this  matter.  I've  heard  "The  Messiah"  done  with  pretty 
well  all  the  possible  kinds  of  accompaniment,  and  so  long  as  a  good 
chorus  has  been  singing  and  the  accompaniment  hasn't  got  between 
me  and  it,  my  enjoyment  has  been  complete.  For  when  all  is  said, 
it  is  the  chorus  that  matters  in  such  works,  and  Handel  gave  it  such 
splendid  stuff  mainly  because  the  orchestra  he  had  to  write  for  was 
a  comparatively  negligible  affair.  We  can  only  guess  what  he  would 
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have  done  had  he  been  given  the  whole  modern  bag  of  tricks  to  play 
with;  but  we  know  that  he  would  have  written  very  differently  for  his 
singers  —  and  almost  certainly  less  well. 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Shaw's  case  is  shown  by  his  failure  to  give  an 
instance  of  the  successful  overlaying  of  an  old  classic  by  really  modern 
orchestration.  Instead,  he  falls  back  on  analogies  that  won't  hold 
water.  For  instance:  "Wagner,  when  he  conducted  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  found  that  certain  themes  which  were  evidently  meant 
to  be  heard  as  principal  melodies  were  smothered  by  their  accom- 
paniment. He  rescored  the  passages  to  correct  this.  Wagner's  version 
is  now  played  instead  of  that  left  by  the  deaf  Beethoven."  Nobody 
today  objects  to  emendations  of  this  kind:  they  are  mere  practical 
common  sense. 

Here  is  another  feeble  argument:  "Finally,  take  the  case  of 
Shakespeare.  He  did  not  write  original  plays:  he  wrote  'additional 
accompaniments'  to  old  ones.  Has  anyone  on  earth  except  Tolstoy, 
who  had  no  ear  for  English  word-music,  ever  suggested  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  original  'Lear?  Could  Mr.  Langley  endure  a  per- 
formance of  the  old  'Hamlet'  after  tasting  Shakespeare's  version?" 
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Here  I  rub  my  eyes  and  wonder  how  so  keen  a  debater  can  bring 
forward  as  analogous  cases  a  Shakespeare  play  on  an  old  plot  and  a 
modern  musician's  rescoring  of  a  Handel  oratorio.  The  poet  was  not 
bringing  the  old  story  of  Lear  and  Hamlet  up-to-date;  he  was  creat- 
ing something  new  from  them;  whereas  the  rescorer  of  Handel  is 
doing  nothing  better  than  pandering  to  the  present-day  demand  for 
color  and  variety  by  laying  those  qualities  on  to  an  old  work  which 
depends  mainly  for  its  effect  on  other  factors. 


By  way  of  codetta  to  my  backing  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Plea  for  Progress 
let  me  add  one  more  to  his  list  of  "supposes."  Supposing  Beethoven 
had  lived  at  a  period  when  there  was  a  very  large  public  that  pre- 
ferred short  works  to  long  and  the  jazz  band  to  the  orchestra. 
Wouldn't  that  justify  our  doing  something  about  the  symphonies? 
Well,  'tis  being  done.  I  take  the  following  from  a  gramophone  review 
in  a  journal  called  The  Airscrew: 

"Debroy  Somers  and  his  band.  —  V    (..._)  Symphony.  Abridged. 
"One  of  Beethoven's  liveliest  works.  A  grand  piece,  with  victory 
emphasized  throughout." 
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QUARTET  in  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  25 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April   3,    1897) 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schonberg 
(Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874) 


The  Piano  Quartet  of  Brahms  in  G  minor,  completed  in  1861,  was  first  performed 
on  November  16,  1861  at  Hamburg,  when  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist. 

Schonberg  made  his  orchestration  of  this  Quartet  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  in  1937. 
The  orchestration  had  its  first  performance  under  the  leadership  of  Otto  Klemperer 
at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  May  5,  1938.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  December  15,  1938,  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  31,  1941,  Richard  Burgin  con- 
ducting. 

The  score,  which  is  dated  September  19,  1937,  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
three  oboes,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  Glockenspiel,  xylophone, 
and    strings. 

Brahms  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  spent  portions  of  three  seasons 
at  the  Court  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Lippe-Detmold.  This,  his  only 
residential  paid  position,  was  far  from  onerous,  even  though  in  the 
autumn  of  i860  the  restless  and  independent  nature  of  Brahms  de- 
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manded  its  freedom.  At  Detmold  the  presence  of  Brahms  was  required 
only  from  September  through  December.  His  duties  were  to  conduct 
the  Court  Choral  Society  and  occasionally  the  Court  Orchestra  of  forty- 
five  musicians,  to  play  the  piano  when  needed,  and  to  give  piano  les- 
sons to  the  Princess  Frederike  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  friendly  courtesy 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  tempered  somewhat  his  impatience  with 
the  rather  punctilious  etiquette  of  the  courtly  routine.  On  the  whole, 
Brahms  derived  much  from  his  sojourn  at  Lippe-Detmold.  For  the 
first  time  he  could  concern  himself  with  writing  music  for  chorus  or 
chamber  groups  with  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  try  it  out  forth- 
with. His  two  Serenades,  which  were  his  first  orchestral  works,  were 
the  product  of  Lippe-Detmold,  as  were  (in  sketch  form  at  least)  his 
three  Quartets  for  piano  and  strings. 

Max  Kalbeck  made  the  statement  in  his  biography  that  Brahms 
played  over  the  Quartet  in  G  minor  at  Detmold  in  1857,  together  with 
Joachim  and  the  Brothers  Bargheer,  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  when 
he  gave  his  friend,  Clara  Schumann,  her  first  inspection  of  the  G 
minor  and  A  major  Quartets  in  July,  1861,  sending  the  music  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  was  working  on  them,  Mme.  Schumann's  letter 
of  acknowledgment  shows  that  she  had  received  only  the  first  two 
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movements  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  and  the  scherzo  of  the  A  major 
Quartet.  The  date  "September,  1861"  inscribed  on  the  last  page  of 
the  G  minor  Quartet  would  show  that  there  was  still  a  month  or  so 
of  work  to  follow  —  if  not  of  composition,  at  least  of  revision.  Mme. 
Schumann,  whom  Brahms  had  characteristically  instructed  to  keep 
the  new  manuscripts  for  only  a  short  time,  found  herself  reduced 
to  giving  her  "first  impressions,"  and  wrote  from  Kreuznach:  "Would 
you  like  me  to  do  that?  I  have  often  found  that  I  remain  true  to 
my  first  impressions." 

"There  is  much  in  the  [first]  movement  of  the  G  minor  Quartet 
that  I  like,  and  much  that  I  care  for  less.  The  first  part  seems  to  me 
too  little  G  minor  and  too  much  D  major,  and  I  think  that  owing 
to  the  lack  of  the  former  it  loses  in  clarity.  The  passage  after  the 
second  motif,  where  it  becomes  so  full  of  feeling  [there  follows  here 
the  phrase  at  the  entrance  of  the  D  major  signature].  I  do  not  so  much 
like  the  passage  phrase  that  occurs  sixteen  bars  later]  because  it 
strikes  me  as  too  commonplace  for  Johannes  Brahms.  The  develop- 
ment in  the  second  part  is  fine,  and  the  crescendo  up  to  the  G  major 
is  full  of  life.  But  what  has  become  of  the  repetition  of  the  second 
theme?  Does  the  motif  where  the  string  instruments  come  in  alone  p 
take  its  place?  Well,  it  does  all  right.  And  it  is  so  beautiful  where  the 
piano  joins  in  in  triplets.  I  think  I  could  get  to  like  the  whole  move- 
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ment  very  much  if  only  the  beginning  of  the  first  part  were  to  keep 
more  steadily  to  G  minor  and  did  not  appear  to  be  so  long  in  com- 
parison with  the  second  part. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you  had  me  in  mind  at  all  when 
you  were  writing  it  you  must  have  known  I  should  be  charmed  with 
the  scherzo  in  C  minor.  In  fact  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  scherzo  at 
all.  I  can  only  think  of  it  as  an  allegretto.  But  it  is  a  piece  after  my 
own  heart!  How  passionate  and  profound  is  the  mournful  passage 
[quotation  of  the  melody  at  the  34th  bar,  violin  over  piano  arpeg- 
gios*] how  magnificently  it  carries  one  away.  ...  I  should  like  to 
play  the  piece  over  and  over  again  to  myself  forever.  And  how  fine  the 
organ-points  must  sound!  You  are  certainly  smiling  at  me  and  think- 
ing that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  higher  musical  value  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Certainly  I  am;  but  in  the  C  minor  part  I  find  myself  so 
tenderly  transported  to  dreamland  that  it  is  as  if  my  soul  were  rocked 
to  sleep  by  the  notes." 

Whether  Brahms  heeded  Clara  Schumann's  opinions  in  further  re- 
vision we  do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  her  approved  quo- 
tation from  the  scherzo  appears  considerably  altered  in  Brahms' 
printed  score. 

Brahms  sent  the  two  completed  quartets  to  Joseph  Joachim  at  the 
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end  of  September,  writing  anxiously:  "I  am  very  curious  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say  about  my  quartets.  It  frightens  me  to  think 
of  all  the  places  I  wanted  to  improve  in  them."  But  Joachim  an- 
swered  (October  2nd)  with  more  cautious  politeness  than  had  Clara: 

"On  the  whole  all  I  can  say  about  them  is  that  their  deeply  earnest 
nature  and  the  .way  they  broaden  out  as  they  progress,  especially  in 
the  transitions,  have  taken  possession  of  my  heart.  I  would  rather  hear 
them  first  and  then  talk  over  the  details  with  you.  In  this  way  I  shall 
surely  be  able  to  accustom  myself  more  readily  to  much  which  as  yet 
is  new  to  me.  The  last  three  movements  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  have 
turned  out  most  beautifully;  the  second  one  is  so  well  balanced  and 
so  full  of  surprising  turns,  the  third  so  sincere  and  happily  contrasted, 
and  the  last  sparkling  with  character!  The  idea  of  the  first  movement 
is  not  as  original  as  I  am  used  to  expecting  of  you;  but  the  way  you 
do  develop  a  theme  is  often  magnificent!  Then,  too,  your  second  parts 
are  so  firmly  moulded  despite  the  various  contrapuntal  and  fantastic 
forms." 

Brahms  was  not  in  the  mood  for  carefully  worded  and  elaborately 
considered  replies.  "Your  letter  is  much  too  friendly,"  he  answered. 
"I  shook  my  head  continually  while  I  read  it.  Just  let  me  know  your 
exact  opinion;  do  not  wait  to  hear  or  even  become  accustomed  to  the 
pieces."  Apparently  what  Brahms  wanted  was  the  "first  impression" 
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upon  others  of  music  he  had  been  working  over  for  months  —  even 
years  —  what  kind  of  reception,  for  example,  the  quartets  were  likely 
to  have  at  their  first  hearings. 

Joachim's  answer  on  October  15  was  most  sanguine  about  the  Finale 
(alia  Zingarese),  in  which  he  said,  "You  have  completely  defeated  me 
on  my  own  territory."  He  referred,  of  course,  to  his  own  Hungarian 
Concerto  for  Violin  which  he  had  shown  to  Brahms  at  Detmold  in 
1858.  Joachim  still  found  the  first  movement  difficult  to  digest.  "It  still 
continues,"  he  wrote,  "to  be  the  one  I  like  least  of  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  originality  it  is  comparatively  inferior  to  the  following  move- 
ments and  the  various  irregularities  in  the  rhythmical  construction 
do  not  seem  suited  to  the  character  which  would  be  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  their  presence."  Clara's  adverse  opinion  of  this  same  first 
movement  also  persisted,  for  when  she  had  played  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Quartet  at  the  Wormer  Hall  in  Hamburg,  November 
16,  1861,  she  wrote  in  the  privacy  of  her  diary: 

"I  was  frightfully  nervous,  it  may  have  been  anxiety  about  the 
quartet,  which  I  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  fiddlers  scratched  away 
or  slept,  although  I  put  my  whole  heart  into  it.  The  last  movement 
took  the  audience  by  storm.  The  quartet  only  partially  satisfies  me; 
there  is  too  little  unity  in  the  first  movement  and  the  emotion  in  the 
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Adagio  is  forced,  without  really  carrying  me  away.  But  I  love  the 
Allegretto  in  C  minor  and  the  last  movement." 

The  hesitation  of  Brahms'  two  friends  over  the  first  movement  has 
not  been  shared  by  posterity.  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  for  one,  has  this 
to  say  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music: 

"The  first  movement  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  impressive 
tragic  compositions  since  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  ninth 
symphony.  The  association  of  two  themes  (characteristic  of  these 
quartets),  one  in  G  minor,  the  other  in  B-flat,  produces  an  astonishing 
dramatic  result  when,  after  the  development  section,  the  recapitula- 
tion begins,  not  with  the  first  of  the  pair,  but  with  the  second  in 
the  sunniest  G  major.  Still  more  astonishing  is  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  enormous  procession  of  triumphant  and 
tender  'second-subject'  themes  in  D  major  into  tragic  pathos  in  G 
minor;  an  operation  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  classical  music,  and 
surpassed  only  by  Liszt's  transformation  of  the  bulk  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  Faust  symphony  into  the  Mephistophelian  scherzo;  a 
comparison  by  which  perhaps  Brahms  would  not  feel  flattered." 

Rapturous  pages  are  given  over  to  this  movement  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  ("The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms").  He  is  ready  to 
forgive  "impetuous  youth"  for  its  amplitudes,  for  the  youth  is  "that 
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of  a  Titan."  The  development  is  "truly  heroic,"  the  recapitulation 
"equals  it  in  Jovian  spaciousness,"  the  coda  is  "long  and  richly 
fanciful." 


When,  in  September,  1862,  Brahms  established  himself  in  Vienna, 
he  tried  over  the  two  quartets  at  the  house  of  the  pianist  Julius 
Epstein.  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  together  with  his  quartet,  came  in  to 
take  the  violin  parts,  the  composer  taking  his  place  at  the  piano.  As 
the  musicians  put  down  their  bows,  Hellmesberger  proclaimed  him  on 
the  spot  the  "heir  to  Beethoven,"  and  invited  him  to  play  the  piece 
at  the  coming  opening  recital  of  the  Hellmesberger  Quartet  on  No- 
vember 16.  On  this  occasion  the  audience  applauded  the  Finale,  while 
the  critics  failed  to  show  any  enthusiasm. 

Brahms  had  sent  the  two  quartets  to  the  publisher  Simroek  ten 
days  before.  He  was  asked  later  to  make  a  piano  four-hand  arrange- 
ment of  the  G  minor  Quartet,  which  he  did  with  some  reluctance, 
asking  a  greater  fee  than  he  had  for  the  score  itself,  and  stipulating 
that  his  name  should  not  be  disclosed  as  the  arranger.  He  was  annoyed 
when  his  name  thus  appeared  upon  the  printed  arrangement. 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  quartet  in  Schonberg's  orchestration 
is  quoted  from  the  programmes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

I.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4  time.  The  principal  theme  is  stated  by  the  wood  wind 
(for  four  measures)  and  strings.  The  second  subject  makes  its  appearance,  in  D 

major,  in  the  violoncellos  and  it  is  taken  up  by  the  wood  wind.  A  second  section 
of  this  theme  is  given  out  (also  in  D  major)  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  the 
strings,  some  of  the  latter  playing  pizzicato.  There  is  a  third  section,  its  melody 
being  allotted  to  the  violas,  the  violins  taking  it  up  six  measures  later.  The  Develop- 
ment section  begins  with  a  working  out  of  the  principal  subject.  An  episode  in 
G  major  is  heard  in  the  strings  over  an  organ  point  on  G.  A  sudden  forte  brings 
back  development  of  the  principal  theme,  this  almost  immediately  being  followed 
by  the  Recapitulation,  its  opening  subject  in  the  strings.  The  second  subject  is  now 
in  the  violins,  its  three  sections  recurring,  but  with  different  scoring.  A  coda  is  based 
upon  the  opening  theme  and  brings  the  movement  to  a  pianissimo  close. 

II.  Intermezzo  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  C  minor,  9-8  time).  This  movement 
originally  was  called  a  "Scherzo"  by  Brahms.  It  begins  with  the  principal  subject  in 
the  oboe  and  English  horn  over  repeated  C's  in  the  second  violins.  The  strings  take 
up  the  theme.  A  continuing  section  is  given  out  by  the  clarinet,  espressivo,  the 
violins  continuing  it.  Development  of  both  sections  follows.  The  Trio  (animato) 
now  supervenes,  its  subject  announced  by  the  violins  against  a  moving  figure  in 
the  clarinets.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Trio  the  whole  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  and  there  is  a  coda,  thirteen  measures  long. 
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III.  Andante  con  moto,  E-flat  major,  3-4  time.  The  broad  principal  subject  is 
stated  by  the  strings  and  some  wood  wind  instruments,  soon  to  be  repeated  with 
fuller  instrumentation  and  larger  sonority.  The  material  is  now  subjected  to  de- 
velopment. A  middle  section  (animato)  brings  forward  a  march  theme  (in  C  major) 
in  the  wood  wind  with  percussion  instruments  marking  the  rhythm.  After  con- 
siderable working  over  of  this  subject-matter  the  opening  theme  and  tempo 
return  in  the  oboe.  At  the  end  there  is  a  tranquil  coda. 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese  (Presto,  G  minor,  2-4  time).  The  Hungarian  gypsy 
character  of  this  movement  was  one  of  Brahms'  first  manifestations  of  liking  for 
such  folk-music  —  a  liking  that  had  its  origin  in  his  early  association  with  the 
Hungarian  violinist,  Remenyi  —  and  which  he  made  evident  in  numerous  works 
of  his  later  years.  The  subject  opens  in  the  strings.  A  continuing  section  consists 
of  a  bustling  figure,  also  in  the  strings.  The  first  section  returns  in  the  wood  wind. 
A  new  idea  is  then  set  forth  in  a  sixteenth -note  figure  in  the  wood  wind  (pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings).  At  the  conclusion  of  this  the  principal  subject 
returns  and  is  followed  by  an  episode  (Meno  presto,  G  major,  2-4  time)  of  dis- 
tinctly Hungarian  character  and  given  out,  forte,  by  the  full  orchestra.  A  quieter 
section  follows  in  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  and  the  sixteenth-note  figure  (pizzi- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings)  returns.  A  quasi  cadenza  is  given  to  the 
clarinet.  Later  the  principal  subject  recurs  and  it  is  with  it  that  the  movement 
is  brought  to  a  brilliant  close. 
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make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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AK 


Aaron  Richmond  presents 


MISCHA 

ELMAN 

SUN.  AFT. 
JAN.  18,  at  3.30 

Tickets  Now  at 
Symphony  Hall 

(Steinway  Piano) 


Programme   includes : 
Wieniawski,     Concerto     in     D 
tninor;  Debussy,  Sonate;  Bach, 
"Partita"    in    E    major;    Sam- 
martini-Nachez,     "Passacaglia" 


BALLET 

Ballet  Theatre,  following  great  New  York  success  featuring 

MARKOVA,  BARONOVA,  DOLIN,  and  company  of  65  dancers 

and  Symphony  Orchestra.  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

TICKETS:  55c.  to  $2.20,  1st  balcony 

$1.65  to  $2.75,  orchestra  and  orchestra  circle 

BOX-OFFICE:  204  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Square 

BOX-OFFICE  DOWNTOWN,  WILBUR  Theatre  (Jan.  17-19-20) 

Wednesday  Eve.  Jan.  2 1 

"Lilac  Garden"  "Three  Virgins  and  a  Devil"  "Bluebeard" 

Thursday  Eve.  Jan.  22 

"Giselle"  (2  acts)  "Princess  Aurora"  (Tschaikowsky  music) 
Friday  Eve.  Jan.  23  "Goyescas"  "Russian  Soldier"  "Bluebeard" 
Saturday  Mat.    Jan.  24,  "Peter  and  the  Wolf"  "Pas  de  Quatre" 

"Bluebeard" 
Saturday  Eve.  Jan.  24,  "Naughty  Lisette"  "Gala  Performance" 

Dances  from  the  "Red  Poppy" 

H  E  L  E  IN     TRA  tlB  E  L 

Dramatic  Soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
SUN.  AFT.  JAN.  25  at  3.30 

TICKETS    NOW    AT    BOX-OFFICE  (Baldwin   Piano) 

JAN    SMETERLIN 

Noted  Polish  Pianist 

WED.  EVE.  JAN.  28 -JORDAN  HALL    (Steimvay  Piano) 

LAURITZ      MELCHIOR 

Leading  Heroic  Tenor  of  the  Met. 
SUN.  AFT.  FEB.   1,  in  JORDAN  HALL     (Baldwin  Piano 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Thirteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  23,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  24,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Vivaldi Concerto  in  E  minor  for  String  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Mistovski) 
I.     Vigoroso 
II.     Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Hindemith Symphony   in   E-flat 

I.  Sehr  lebhaft 

II.  Sehr  langsam 

III.  Lebhaft 

IV.  Massig  schnelle   Halbe 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in 

A  minor,   Op.    129 

Nicht   zu   schnell  —  Langsam  —  Sehr   lebhaft 

Smetana Vltava    ("The  Moldau")  Symphonic  Poem 


SOLOIST 

EMANUEL  FEUERMANN 


This  programme   will   end   about  4:30  on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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LUNCH    ROOM 

for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  Tatrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the  intermission. 


1    Let   us    help    you    build    up 

[    your 

name! 

ADVERTISE 

Representation  in  this  book  will  assist  you  at  a  nominal  cost 

1      Advertising  Manager 

1      Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Commonwealth  1492 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX    FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In   New  York  fortnightly 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of  the  STRADIVARIUS  QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

1  H/2  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 

JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403  Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  £££.  Hau'weU11^™ 

The   Stuart    School,    Boston 

Telephones:    Kenmore   8258,    Aspinwall    7190  The    Curry    School,    BostOB 

Erskme   School,   Boston 

FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under    Richard    Straus;.,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    ElmendorS 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245  Chestnut   Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK    E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,   BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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War  and  ?J)(Cusic 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  we,  like  all  other 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  searched  our  abilities  and 
capabilities  in  an  effort  to  find  where  we  could  be 
most  useful. 

At  first  music  seemed  far  distant  from  the  roar  of 
aeroplanes,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crash  of 
exploding  bombs,  but  the  fundamental  fact  per- 
sisted that  music  is  one  of  the  basic  hungers  of 
man,  —  he  seeks  it  in  worship,  in  sorrow,  in  hap- 
piness, in  want,  and  in  war. 

The  example  of  the  throngs  attending  the  daily 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  —  con- 
certs that  we  have  helped  to  support  —  stood  out 
vividly  in  our  minds. 

The  call  was  clear  and  imperative.  We,  now  at 
war,  must  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  our 
own  citizens. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  to  weigh 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  your  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  upon  which  the  Orches- 
tra depends  for  its  support,  that  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  call. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Music  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Try   Going  to   the  Symphony   to  Relax 
Fatigued  Nerves 


MUSIC  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

A  close  and  interesting  parallel  to  the 
mingling  of  the  arts  by  exhibitions  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  the  extensive  plan  of 
music  presented  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  concerts  enlist  the  services  of 
artists  of  outstanding  talent,  who  have 
cultivated  instrumental  or  vocal  music 
most  of  which,  in  the  current  world 
of  performance,  is  seldom  heard.  The 
various  concerts,  representing  important 
periods  of  the  past,  disclose,  needless  to 
say,  music  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
interest.  This  interest  is  heightened  by 
juxtaposition  with  the  pictorial  arts  of 
the  same  periods  which  the  galleries  so 
richly  provide. 

Concerts  are  given  each  Sunday  after- 
noon from  4:30  to  5:30  in  the  Tapestry 
Gallery,  under  the  direction  of  Claude 
Jean  Chiasson,  who  is  an  expert  in  the 
playing  of  the  harpsichord  and  other 
early  keyboard  instruments,  a  number 
of  which  he  has  constructed.  Concerts 
are  given  each  Thursday  and  Saturday 
from  2.30  to  3  p.m.  in  the  Catalonian 
Chapel  of  the  Museum,  where  Gregorian 
Chants  and  a  cappella  music  of  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century  polyphony  are 
presented  by  means  of  records.  These 
concerts  are  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  G.  Constable,  Curator  of  Paintings. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year,  including 
the  summer  months.  There  is  admission 
without  charge  to  all  of  the  Museum 
concerts. 

The  following  concerts  are  listed  to 
be  given  in  the  Tapestry  Gallery  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  4:30: 

February  1    Sonatas  and  Shorter  Works 
for  the  Viola  da  Gamba 
Eva  Heinitz,  Gamba 
Margaret   Mason,  Harpsi- 
chord 

February  15  Madrigals    and    Early    In- 
strumental      Music       with 
Virginals  and   Recorder 
Mary  Howe 
Molly  Howe 
Bruce  Howe 
Calderon  Howe 

March  1         Charles   Petremont, 

Violinist 


resort 
collection 

For  your  holidays  from 
defense  work  and  Red 
Cross  work,  clothes  to 
make  you  pretty.  Cos- 
tume suit,  $79.95  from 
the  resort  shop,  fourth 
floor. 


Stearns 
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KiORTH-  OR-  SOUTH 
GLITTER 

Changing  the  Winter  scene 
—  here  or  anywhere  — brings 
the  glint  of  colored  cup 
paillettes  on  these  charming 
straight  from  the  shoulder 
rayon  crepe  dresses,  polka 
dotted  for  good  measure. 

The  dress  at  left $44.00 

Also,  in  dinner  length $59-9°   \ 

At  right $49-90 


March  15      Armenian     Liturgical     and 
Folk  Music 

CHOIR  OF  ST.  JAMES 
ARMENIAN  CHURCH, 
Watertown 
Deran  S.  Dinjian,  Con- 
ductor 

March  26      Evening    Concert    at    8:15 
o'clock 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
and  RADCLIFFE 

CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Conductor 

March  29       Mediaeval,  Renaissance 

and  Elizabethan  Music  for 
Lute,    Recorder,    Virginals, 
and  Voice  with  Lute 
Suzanne  Bloch,  Lute  and 
Virginals 
Paul  Smith,  Recorder 

April   12        Cambridge  Madrigal  Group 
Monteverde,   Haydn,   Moz- 
art and  other  vocal  works 
Claude     Jean     Chiasson, 
Conductor 

April  26         Music  and  Art  of  Bali 

Colin    McPhee,    Lecturer 

May  10  Early    and    Modern    Harp 

Music 
Mildred    Dilling,    Harpist 

May  24  Chopin 

Nadia  Boulanger 
Assisted  by  Doda  Conrad 

The  concerts  given  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Catalonian  Chapel  on  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  present  a  cycle  of  six 
programmes  grouped  by  Everett  Tit- 
comb,  Conductor  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  whose  choir  is  one  of  several 
represented  on  the  recordings. 

"The  music  in  the  Catalonian  Chapel 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  formal  concert, 
but  to  provide  a  musical  background  for 
the  study  and  enjoyment  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  Chapel,"  says  W.  G.  Con- 
stable, Curator  of  Paintings.  "In  many 
cases,  where  it  has  been  attempted  to 
combine  the  appeals  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, the  two  arts  have  been  given  equal 
weight,  and  have  become  competitors 
instead  of  one  reinforcing  the  influence 
of  the  other,  with  the  result  of  causing 
distraction  and  confusion.  In  the  present 
case,  the  effect  sought  is  that  of  hearing 
in  a  side  chapel  music  performed  in  the 
choir  of  a  great  church.  The  music 
selected  is  all  of  early  date,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  paint- 
ings ;  and  the  programs  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  various  pieces  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other." 
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TRY  GOING  TO  THE  SYMPHONY 
TO  RELAX  FATIGUED  NERVES 

By  Irving  S.  Cutter 

(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Herald,  by 

permission  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 

York  News  Syndicate  Inc.) 

Most  of  us  react  favorably  to  a  well- 
modulated  voice.  Notes  that  produce 
melody  are  soothing.  Reassurance  and 
comfort  are  induced  when  a  mother 
croons  to  her  sick  babe  or  sings  a  lull- 
aby at  bedtime.  As  Wordsworth  wrote: 
"Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm 
forever." 

The  power  of  stringed  instruments  to 
drive  away  evil  thoughts  was  under- 
stood by  the  ancients.  David  played 
upon  his  harp  and  released  Saul  from 
the     grip     of    tormenting    spirits. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Italian  physicians 
recommended  blowing  upon  a  clarinet 
as  an  antidote  for  spider  bites.  But 
today  we  view  the  influence  of  harmony 
with  a  more  practical  eye.  We  teach 
the  brain  to  subordinate  minor  discom- 
forts to  the  pleasure  afforded  by  some 
delightful  composition.  Hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill  have  reported  numerous 
instances  in  which  piano  or  violin  les- 
sons have  been  helpful  in  combating 
melancholia. 

Even  under  conditions  of  actual 
disease,  melodious  strains  from  the 
organ  may  render  the  victim  less  fret- 
ful. Obstetricians  have  tried  entertaiu- 
ing  the  mother  with  honeyed  serenades 
to  help  her  pass  through  the  ordeal 
more  easily. 

In  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  patient  shall  be 
complacent  and  comfortable.  This  has 
led  to  many  experiments  in  operating 
rooms  in  which  the  sound  vibrations 
which  greet  the  visitor  are  gentle  and 
sweet. 

Much  depends  upon  the  selections. 
We  wouldn't  choose  a  wild  Cossack 
dance  nor  one  of  Wagner's  stirring 
operas.  Perhaps  such  numbers  as  Delius' 
"Cuckoo,"  Mendelssohn's  "Spinnlied," 
or  Debussy's  "Apres  Midi"  will  bring 
the  desired  frame  of  mind.  With  the 
patient  back  in  his  room,  and  emerg- 
ing from  a  stupor,  we  may  attempt  the 
diversified  moods  of  "Tristan." 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  anything 
which  dispels  fatigue  will  enhance 
energy.  Hence  rest  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  the  degree  of  relaxation.  If  it  is  com- 
plete, the  repair  of  tissues  will  take 
place  more  quickly. 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Thirteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  23,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  24,  a*  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,   Conducting 

Vivaldi Concerto  for  Violin  and  String  Orchestra 

in  A  minor,  arranged  by  Tividar  Nachez 
(The  solo  part  performed  by  a  group  of  violins) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Largo 
III.     Presto 

(First   performance   at   these   concerts) 

Hindemith Symphony   in   E-flat 

I.  Sehr  lebhaft 

II..  Sehr  langsara 

III.  Lebhaft 

IV.  Massig  schnelle  Halbe 

(First  performance  at   these   concerts) 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in 

A  minor,   Op.    129 

Nicht   zu   schnell  —  Langsam  —  Sehr   lebhaft 
Smetana Vltava    ("The  Moldau")  Symphonic  Poem 

SOLOIST 

EMANUEL  FEUERMANN 


This  programme   will   end   about  4:30  on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JORDA 
CO 

VICTOR 

RED    SEAL    RECORDS 

These  special  pa 

titles  only  .  .  DUC- 

(after  this  event,  each  will  be  $1) 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conducts  the  Boston  "Pops"  playing  FAUST  BALLET 
MUSIC— BY  GOUNOD. 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

conducts  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  playing  THE 
EMPEROR  WALTZ— BY  JOHANN  STRAUSS. 

ROSE  BAMPTON 

singing  "O  PATRIA  MIA"  and 

BENIAMINO  GIGLI 

singing  "CELESTE    AIDA."     Two    beautiful    arias 
from  Verdi's  opera,  "Aida."   No.   18221. 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

singing  "WHEN  I  WAS  A  LAD"  from  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "Pinafore"  and  "THERE  IS  NO  DEATH." 
Two  selections  by  one  of  America's  finest  voices. 
No.   18223. 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

playing  "HUNGARIAN  RHAPSODY  NO.  2"  by 
Franz  Liszt.      No.   13831. 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 

famous  Violinist,  playing  "HUMORESQUE"  by 
Dvorak   and  "THE   ROSARY"  by    Nevin.    No.   18222. 


JORDAN'S     MUSIC    CENTER— NINTH     FLOOR— ANNEX 

Mail  or  phone  orders:        ($1  mln.)        HUBbard   2700   until    10 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  IN  A  MINOR 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  about   1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in   1743) 
Edited  by  Tividar  Nachez 


Tividar  Nachez*  has  arranged  four  of  Vivaldi's  concertos  for  violin, 
string  orchestra  and  organ  (A  minor,  G  minor,  G  major  and  B-flat 
major).  A  note  in  the  score  of  the  A  minor  concerto  states  that  it 
has  been  freely  treated  from  old  manuscripts  and  constitutes  an 
original  work.  The  organ  is  omitted  in  the  present  performances. 


Little  is  known  about  Vivaldi,  save  that  he  was  a  Venetian,  the 
son  of  a  violinist  at  St.  Mark's,  that  he  was  a  musician  to  Duke  Philip 
of  Hesse,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Mantua  from  1707  to  1713. 
On  the  Duke's  departure  Vivaldi  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  be- 
came violinist  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  likewise  maestro  di  concerti 


*Tividar  Nachez,  whose  real  name  was  Theodore  Naschitz,  was  born  at  Budapest,  May  1,  1859. 
He  played  the  violin  in  public  as  a  child  prodigy,  and  later  became  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Joachim 
in  Berlin  and  of  Hubert  Leonard  in  Paris.  He  made  many  tours  as  a  violin  virtuoso,  settling 
in  London  in  1889.  He  composed  a  number  of  pieces  for  violin.   He  died  May  29,    1930. 
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aesthetics  of 
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at  the  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  foundling  hospital  for  girls,  with  a 
female  orchestra  and  choir.  He  was  a  priest,  and  generally  called 
"il  prete  rosso,"  "from  his  custom  of  wearing  a  semi-clerical  habit  of 
red,"  Mr.  Molinari  has  conjectured.  But  Mr.  Hale  has  quoted  the 
memoirs  of  Goldoni,  a  contemporary  of  Vivaldi,  who  states  explicitly 
that  "the  Abbe  Vivaldi  was  called  'the  red  priest'  on  account  of  his 
red  hair." 

Again  Mr.  Hale  quotes  Ernst  Ludwig  Gerber,  who  in  his  "Lexicon 
der  Tonkiinstler"  (Leipzig,  1790)  says  that  Vivaldi  in  his  old  age, 
"about  1730,  was  extraordinarily  pious,  so  that  he  would  not  put  his 
rosary  aside  until  he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  an  opera,  which  hap- 
pened frequently."  "It  is  also  said  of  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Hale,  "that 
once,  celebrating  his  daily  Mass,  a  musical  idea  came  into  his  head  that 
delighted  him.  He  left  the  altar  and  went  into  the  sacristy  to  write  it 
down,  and  then  returned  to  go  on  with  the  Mass.  Taken  before  officers 
of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  declared  not  wholly  sane.  The  only  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  him  was  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Mass.  Is  this  fact  or  legend?" 


In  addition  to  the  concerto  here  played,  the  following  works  of 
Vivaldi  have  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts: 

1913.     March  8. 


1936. 


1938. 


Concerto    in    G    major   for   Violin    with    String    Orchestra. 
Eugene  Ysaye,  Violinist;  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  Conductor. 

February  12  and  April  30.  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  String  Orchestra. 
Edited  by  A.  Mistovski. 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Strings.  Edited  by  Sam  Franko; 

Alfredo  Casella,  guest  conductor. 
"L'Estate"    ("Summer"),  Concerto  No.  2   for  Strings,  with 

Piano  and  Organ  from  "The  Four  Seasons."  Edited  by 

Bernardino  Molinari. 
"La   Primavera"    ("Spring"),    Concerto    No.    1    from    "The 

Four  Seasons."  Edited  by  Bernardino  Molinari. 
Concerto    in    D    minor,    Op.    3,    No.    11.    Transcribed    by 


1926. 


1927.    January  14. 


1928.     March  16. 


November  13. 
October  7. 


Alexander  Siloti. 
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Jan    Smeterlin. 
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JEROME  F.  MURPHY,  President 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  near  Frankfort,  Germany,  November   16,   1895 


The  first  movement  of  Hindemith's  Symphony  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  score 
September  25  (New  Haven,  Conn.);  the  second,  October  1;  the  third,  November  28; 
and  the  fourth,  December  15,  1940. 

The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conductor,  November  21,  1941.  Mr. 
Mitropoulos  presented  the  Symphony  in  New  York  when  he  conducted  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  as  guest  on  Christmas  Evening,   1941. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
Glockenspiel,  triangle,  tamourine,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Although  Mr.  Hindemith  labels  his  symphony  as  in  E-flat,  the  score 
^  bears  no  key  signatures.  The  music  is  strictly  tonal,  but  free  in 
the  movement  of  voices.  The  conventional  four  movements,  the  in- 
ternal structure,  and  the  style  of  symphonic  development  are  plainly 
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discernible  in  this,  the  composer's  first  venture  upon  a  Symphony.  The 
following  analysis  was  made  by  Donald  Ferguson,  who  provides  the 
programme  notes  for  the  Minneapolis  Orchestra: 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  stark  statement  of  the  principal  theme  or 
motive  in  the  horns  (Sehr  lebhaft,  2-2  time).  This  brief  rhythmic  item  —  a  quarter- 
note,  two  eighths,  a  quarter,  a  pause,  and  a  long,  high  Eb  (the  counterpart,  surely, 
of  the  march-impulse  in  any  nervous  system)  —  then  begins  to  grow  and  expand. 
The  eighth-notes  shift  their  place  from  the  weak  beat  to  the  strong,  and  presently 
become  continuous,  thus  giving  rise  to  derived  rhythmic  figures  which,  with  other 
more  incisive  patterns,  form  a  background  to  the  main  theme  which  presently 
reappears  in  the  horns.  High  and  exuberant  vigor  characterizes  the  music.  At 
length,  an  inversion  of  the  horn-theme  serves  to  introduce  the  second  subject. 
This,  although  hardly  lyrical  by  older  standards,  is  less  ejaculatory.  Its  rhythmic 
basis  is  fluctuant,  alternations  of  2-2,  5-4,  and  other  measure-patterns  appearing 
incessantly. 

This  exposition  having  been  completed,  rapid  intensification  ensues,  with  de 
velopment  which  culminates  in  a  huge,  climactic  statement  of  the  principal  theme. 
This,  in  the  usual  perspective  of  the  form,  would  appear  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  recapitulation.  Quite  in  accord  with  the  usual  design,  the  second  subject  re- 
appears, this  time  sounded  against  strongly  -rhythmed  pizzicato  chords  in  the  strings. 
The  Coda  (as  it  may  be  called,  if  what  is  just  ended  has  been  a  recapitulation)  is 
in  3-2  time,  lebhafter.  The  second  subject  here  plays  a  very  important  part,  being 
sounded  very   broadly    (in   augmentation)   in   the   English   horn,   bassoons,   contra- 
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bassoon,  tuba  and  basses  against  a  firm  counterpoint  of  descending  scales  in  the 
strings.  Duple  time  returns,  with  a  passage  of  great  vitality  in  which  duple  and 
triple  rhythms  sound  simultaneously  in  the  horns. 

The  tone  of  the  second  movement  recalls  in  some  degree  the  tensions  that 
characterize  the  brief  slow  movement  of  "Mathis  the  Painter."  This,  however,  is 
of  far  greater  extent.  Its  principal  theme,  announced  by  English  horn,  clarinet  and 
trumpet  (Sehr  langsam,  4-4  time)  begins  with  a  broad,  downward  sweep  over  one 
whole  bar;  rises  and  falls  through  a  lesser  arc  in  the  second  measure;  and  leaps  an 
octave  to  its  highest  register  and  its  most  intense  stress-movement  in  the  third. 
Presently,  against  its  continuation,  the  timpani  interject  a  succession  of  measured 
quarter-notes  —  an  effect  of  obstinate  and  threatening  rhythm  which,  in  a  more 
active  pattern  of  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth,  will  appear  frequently  throughout 
the  movement.  There  is  a  short  interlude,  in  which  brief  ejaculations  are  dialogued 
between  the  strings  and  the  flute;  then  the  principal  theme  returns  in  the  violins, 
with  a  rising  strain  in  the  bass  for  counterpoint. 

A  second  subject  appears  in  the  oboe,  at  first  with  an  accompaniment  of  incisive 
chords  (not  divisi)  in  the  first  violins.  This  effect  is  presently  expanded  so  as  to 
employ  the  whole  orchestra,  with  the  ostinato  rhythm  now  becoming  very  per- 
vasive. Presently,  the  principal  subject  recurs,  in  canon  between  the  first  violins 
and  the  violas,  with  second  violins  and  'celli  accompanying  in  a  strain  which  is  also 
presented  in  canon.  The  violas  introduce  a  more  swiftly-moving  figure,  against 
which,  as  it  spreads  to  other  instruments,  the  principal  subject  is  built  up  to  a 
sonorous  climax.  The  ostinato  rhythm  is  again  conspicuous  in  the  Coda. 

The    third    movement     (Lebhaft,   3-4    time)    is   both    in    form    and    character    a 
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Scherzo,  though  it  is  not  so  entitled.  A  wavering  two-note  figure  is  set  going  in  the 
violins,  and  against  this  the  boisterous  principal  theme  is  set  forth  by  English  horns, 
clarinet  and  bassoon.  The  unrestrained  gayety  of  the  tune  is  soon  enlivened  by 
skittery  figures  in  the  fiddles.  There  is  considerable  development,  the  general 
excitement  retaining   its  original   character. 

The  Trio  opens  (ein  wenig  ruhiger)  with  a  new  theme  in  the  oboe  (and  later 
in  the  bass  clarinet)  accompanied  by  delicate  figurations  in  the  violins.  It  yields 
at  length  to  a  second  theme,  sung  by  English  horn  and  oboe.  Then  the  Scherzo 
returns,  but  with  very  different  treatment  of  its  subject-matter,  one  feature  of 
which  is  the  spreading  of  the  opening  two-note  waver  over  the  whole  orchestra. 

The  Finale  follows  without  pause.  Its  speed  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  Mdssig 
schnelle  Halbe  (moderately  swift  half -notes)  in  2-2  time.  The  rhythm  of  the 
principal  theme,  which  is  first  announced  by  the  violins  with  lower  strings 
accompanying,  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  first  movement;  but  the  implication 
of  marching  is  here  both  more  definite  and  more  exuberant.  A  striking  feature  of 
this  theme  is  the  stark  drop  of  a  major  seventh,  appearing  in  the  first  half  of  the  bar 
in  measures  three  and  four.  The  theme  is  repeated  in  the  English  horn,  then  in 
the  horns,  and  is  developed  in  the  strings.  There  is  a  militant  episode  in  the  brass; 
then  the  main  theme  appears  in  augmentation  in  the  flute  with  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment.  Against  the  harmonies  of  the  brass,  violas  and  'celli  introduce  the 
second  theme.  This  is  followed  by  extensive  use  of  an  excited  figure  in  the  strings. 

An  unusual  formal  feature  now  appears  —  a  new  section  in  3-2  time,  called 
"Intermezzo."  Its  theme  is  first  announced  by  flute  and  piccolo,  then  by  the  oboe. 
A  feature  of  this  theme  is  the  rhythmic  twitch  given  by  a  descending  triplet  —  a 
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feature  which  is  much  developed.  Then,  against  an  augmentation  of  the  second 
theme,  comes  the  cymbal  effect  mentioned  above. 

The  original  2-2  time  returns,  with  the  principal  theme  in  bass  clarinet  and 
bassoon,  then  in  oboe  and  English  horn,  then  in  the  horns.  A  sonorous  climax  is 
developed,  the  texture  presenting  the  most  varied  rhythmic  excitement.  The  tempo 
then  slackens,  and  the  trombones  (breit  bewegt)  begin  an  augmentation  of  the 
principal  theme,  accompanied  by  staccato  quarter-notes  in  the  basses.  At  the  ensu- 
ing climax,  the  trumpets  shout  out  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  supplying 
excited  counterpoints.  A  brief  epilogue  of  extreme  vigor  and  intensity  (lebhaft, 
mit  hdchster  Kraft)  brings  the  movement  to  an  end. 


The   following  excellent  word   portrait   of   Hindemith   by   H.    H. 
Stuckenschmidt   is   quoted   from   Modern   Music    (January-February, 

J937): 

"A  friendly  boyish  head,  its  blond  hair  tinged  of  late  years  with 

grey,  surmounts  a  lithe,  youthful  figure.  Small  in  stature,  Paul  Hinde- 
mith likes  to  make  himself  smaller  still  by  sitting  on  a  low  hassock. 
He  prefers  to  remain  close  to  the  earth.  From  this  vantage  point,  he 
leads  the  conversation  unobtrusively,  a  clever,  learned,  inexorably 
logical  participant,  a  little  malicious,  but  friendly  even  in  his  malice. 
His  knowledge  embraces  not  only  the  music  of  every  age,  but  also 
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the  oldest  and  newest  arts  of  poetry  and  painting.  His  talk  is  not 
abstract  but  concrete,  his  point  of  view  realistic. 

"Hindemith  plays  the  viola  magnificently  and  has  besides  some 
command  of  all  the  instruments.  Playing  music  is  an  integrating  ele- 
ment of  his  nature  and  well-being.  There  are  few  musicians  who  have 
such  an  organic  relation  to  their  medium.  An  accomplished  performer, 
a  real  craftsman  of  music,  he  is  a  credit  to  the  old  German  tradi- 
tion of  developing  creative  power  via  the  instrument. 

"His  fundamental  characteristic  is  a  sustained  and  bantering 
cheerfulness.  Hindemith  loves  to  laugh,  but  his  laughter  does  not 
glance  off  the  surface  of  things.  Apparently  unconcerned,  he  often 
penetrates  uncannily  far  into  the  heart  of  his  subject.  Like  Mozart, 
he  can  express  fundamental  verities  jestingly. 

"To  learn  and  to  teach  are  his  passions.  Even  after  he  was  a  com- 
poser of  world  fame  he  took  special  lessons  in  branches  of  musical 
science  that  with  his  manifold  activities  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  master  alone.  His  pupils  bear  him  an  affection  which  is  not  the 
expression  of  a  fanatic  cult.  He  is  never  the  distant  'Meister,'  but 
the  co-worker,  an  older,  more  experienced  colleague  of  his  pupils. 
There  is  really  no  other  musician  who  has  attracted  such  a  large 
following  of  young  men. 
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"Strongly  attached  to  his  South  German  fatherland,  Hindemith  has 
suffered  greatly  in  the  struggle  waged  about  him.  But  he  has  retained 
his  poise  of  spirit  and  lives  a  calm  life,  aloof  from  politics,  occupied 
with  his  work,  a  representative  figure  in  his  conduct  and  his 
character." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA, 

IN  A  MINOR,  Op.   129 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  Violoncello  Concerto  in  October,  1850.  It  was  probably 
not  performed  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  recorded  performance  was  one  given  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  date 
was  June  9,  i860,  and  the  soloist,  Ludwig  Ebert. 

The  following  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  listed: 
February  3.  1888  (Soloist,  Fritz  Giese);  March  6,  1896  (Leo  Schulz);  October  7,  1910 
(Alwin  Schroeder);  January  30,  1920  (jean  Bedetti);  April  17,  1931  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky);  January  18,  1937,  Monday  Concert    (Gaspar  Cassado). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  new  surroundings,  which  might  not  have  been  considered 
favorable  for  composition,  that  Schumann  wrote  his  Concerto  for 
Violoncello.  About  two  months  before,  he  had  installed  himself  at 
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Dusseldorf.  He  had  accepted  the  post  of  orchestral  and  choral  leader, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  for  Mendelssohn,  who  had  conducted 
there,  spoke  not  too  well  of  the  quality  of  the  musicians.  But  the 
duties  were  light  enough  not  to  tax  his  strength  or  to  intrude  seriously 
upon  the  realm  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  Schumanns,  taking  their  farewell  of  Dresden,  accordingly 
moved  to  the  Rhine  city  on  September  2,  1850.  Clara  was  distressed  at 
the  noisy  lodgings  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  take,  because  her 
husband's  failing  health  required  a  peaceful  environment.  But  the 
local  musicians  gave  the  pair  a  heartening  welcome,  with  a  serenade, 
a  combined  concert,  supper  and  ball  on  September  7.  Choral  and  or- 
chestral rehearsals  began  and  promised  well.  This  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled;  Schumann,  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
later  encountered  friction  which  resulted  in  his  forced  resignation. 
But  in  October,  1850,  Schumann  was  still  optimistic  over  his  new 
situation.  Neither  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  new  routine,  nor  the 
strain  of  making  new  acquaintances  prevented  him  from  composing 
industriously.  A  visit  to  Cologne  and  the  Cathedral  there  on  Sep- 
tember 29  made  its  impress  upon  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony,  which 
he  composed  in  November. 
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Victor  Recordings 
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Before  this  he  composed  his  concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 
The  work  was  sketched  between  October  10  and  16;  the  full  score 
completed  by  October  24.  Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary,  No- 
vember 16:  "Robert  is  now  at  work  on  something.  I  do  not  know 
what,  for  he  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  [this  was  the  Symphony 
in  E-flat].  Last  month  he  composed  a  concerto  for  violoncello  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violon- 
cello style."  There  is  another  reference  to  the  concerto  the  following 
year.  "I  have  played  Robert's  violoncello  concerto  again,"  Mme.  Schu- 
mann wrote,  October  11,  1851,  "and  thus  gave  to  myself  a  truly  musi- 
cal and  happy  hour.  The  romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness 
and  the  humor,  and  also  the  highly  interesting  interweaving  of  violon- 
cello and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholly  ravishing,  and  what  euphony 
and  deep  feeling  there  are  in  all  the  melodic  passages!" 

Schumann  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied.  He 
contemplated  a  performance  at  one  of  the  Diisseldorf  concerts  two 
years  later  (May,  1852),  but  apparently  withdrew  the  work.  He  did 
not  give  it  to  a  publisher  until  1854,  and  corrected  the  proofs  early 
in  that  year,  shortly  before  the  sorrowful  event  which  made  restraint 
necessary  —  his  attempt  at  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river 
Rhine. 
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The  three  movements  of  the  concerto  are  played  without  a  break. 
In  the  first,  which  is  in  A  minor,  nicht  zu  schnell,  the  two  themes  are 
first  presented  by  the  solo  instrument  —  the  first  after  a  few  measures 
of  orchestral  introduction,  the  second  after  an  intervening  tutti.  The 
slow  movement,  langsam,  is  in  F  major.  It  is  based  principally  upon 
the  expressive  subject  which  the  violoncello  first  discloses.  An  accel- 
erando passage  for  the  solo  'cello  leads  into  the  finale  (sehr  lebhaft, 
in  A  minor).  A  cadenza  is  introduced  before  the  conclusion. 
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EMANUEL  FEUERMANN 

Emanuel  Feuermann  was  born  at  Kolomea,  Galicia,  November  22, 
1902.  First  studying  the  'cello  with  his  father  and  later  with  Julius 
Klengel,  he  made  his  public  debut  at  the  age  of  eleven  when  he  ap- 
peared with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Vienna  under  Felix  Wein- 
gartner.  At  sixteen,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Cologne  (1917-23).  In  1929  he  became  head  of  the  'cello  department 
at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Feuermann  has  toured 
Europe  and  appeared  many  times  with  the  principal  orchestras.  In 
1934,  he  came  to  this  country  and  first  appeared  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  under  Bruno  Walter.  He  has  since 
made  America  his  home.  He  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  November  3-4,  1939,  playing  in  Haydn's  Concerto  in  D 
major. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  LONDON  CONCERT  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 


(The  following  letter  from  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Music  Director  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  remembered  as  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  published  in  the  "New  York 
Times,"  gives  an  instructive  picture  of  a  concert  in  London  during 
an  air  raid  alarm.) 

"On  August  30,  I  was  in  London  to  conduct  a  concert  with  the 
London  Philarmonic  Orchestra  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster.  It 
was  an  invitation  concert.  The  London  County  Council  had  gathered 
the  Mayors  and  corporations  of  all  the  boroughs  of  Greater  London 
as  a  gesture  to  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  its  moment  of 
crisis  (now  happily  weathered)  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  suburban 
municipalities  would  themselves  be  inclined  to  do  something  or- 
chestral. 

"The  intensive  air  raids  on  London  had  been  in  force  for  four  or 
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five  days,  and  we  had  already  had  three  daylight  warnings  during  the 
day.  I  wondered  what  size  of  audience  to  expect,  as  I  knew  London 
had  not  got  the  air-raid  habit  quite  so  completely  as  some  other  cities. 
I  should  think  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  who  had  accepted  in- 
vitations must  have  come  to  the  concert,  and  many  distinguished 
Londoners  were  there. 

"All  went  well  until  the  interval,  when  we  gradually  became  con- 
scious of  a  distant  wailing  background  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Priestley's  speech. 
Yorkshireman  that  he  is,  he  carried  on  to  the  finish.  We  adjourned  for 
refreshments,  and  then  went  on  with  the  second  part  of  the  concert 
without  visiting  the  fine  shelters  in  the  basement  of  the  Central  Hall. 

"The  audience  were  mostly  'carriage  folk,'  and  so  we  most  of  us 
left  the  hall  at  once,  and  I  walked  up  Whitehall  with  two  or  three 
members  of  the  orchestra,  watching  the  brilliant  flashing  of  search- 
lights and  hearing  the  distant  drone  of  engines.  My  way  home  took  me 
past  Queen's  Hall,  where  I  had  heard  that  Keith  Douglas  and  Owen 
Mase,  the  organizers  of  this  year's  Proms,  had  been  keeping  their  au- 
dience indoors  until  the  'All  clear'  was  sounded,  by  ingenious  im- 
promptu concerts.  I  reached  the  hall  about  11  and  found  the  fun  in 
full  swing.  With  Mase  at  the  piano  and  Basil  Cameron  conducting, 
the    audience    was    heartily    singing    away    at    such    old    favorites    as 
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'Shenandoah'  and  'Rio  Grande.'  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  firm  regu- 
lations of  the  London  County  Council  had  begun  to  relax,  for  by  this 
time  most  of  the  Promenaders  were  lying  or  sitting  on  the  floor.  The 
hall  had  been  sold  right  out,  and  there  were. still  two-thirds  of  that 
audience  there. 

"After  a  pianoforte  solo  from  an  anonymous  member  of  the  audi- 
ence, I  was  asked  to  'go  and  talk  to  them.'  Tongue-tied,  I  yet  managed 
to  retell  a  story  which  I  had  just  heard  Priestley  tell  his  Central  Hall 
audience,  now,  alas,  shorn  of  its  delightful  Yorkshireness.  A  Vivaldi 
Double  Sonata  played  by  two  members  of  the  orchestra  came  next, 
and  then  Keith  Douglas  conducted  quite  superbly  a  sort  of  inverted 
Farewell  Symphony,  showing  what  might  happen  if  any  one  really  did 
bomb  London  or  interfere  with  the  orchestra's  punctual  arrival.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  our  beloved  Prom  conductor,  Sir  Henry  Wood, 
should  ever  be  late,  and  so  the  conductor  had  to  begin  alone,  and  was 
gradually  joined  by  members  of  the  orchestra  (in  which  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  playing  the  triangle)  until  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
full  flood  of  the  'Faust'  ballet  music. 

"Songs  followed  from  a  young  Australian  student,  who  is  acting  as 
general  assistant  and  librarian  to  Sir  Henry.  Once  again  the  orchestra 
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assembled  —  (the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  are  doing  the  Proms 
this  year)  —  that  is,  the  thirty  members  who  were  still  in  the  hall  — 
and  the  librarian  gave  out  material  of  the  'Figaro'  Overture.  A  hush 
spread  through  the  hall:  who  was  going  to  conduct?  To  our  astonish- 
ment, a  brisk,  bearded  figure  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  the  living 
image  of  one  of  our  most  famous  conductors  was  seen  to  be  galvaniz- 
ing the  band  into  its  'fastest  ever.'  His  identity  will  be  discoverable 
when  I  add  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  speeches  before  and 
after  his  performance,  and  also  had  to  shout  'stop  talking'  in  the 
middle. 

"A  member  of  the  audience  then  mounted  the  platform  and  said 
that  she  felt  that  every  one  would  agree  that  they  were  getting  so 
much  more  than  their  original  money's  worth  that  they  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  Musicians  Pensions  Fund,  in  which  Sir  Henry  was 
known  to  have  a  keen  interest.  Basil  Cameron  seized  his  hat,  and  I 
(having  come  without  one)  was  given  a  large  wastepaper  basket 
(lined  with  newspaper  to  keep  the  coins  in),  and  we  circulated,  Basil 
round  the  grand  circle  (still  quite  full)  and  I  threading  my  way 
through  the  promenade,  which  had  now  been  filled  with  seats,  all 
filled  with  people. 

'Cello  solos  from  another  orchestral  artist,  some  capital  Dickens 
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sketches  and  several  more  contributions  from  members  of  the  audience, 
including  Mimi's  song  sung  in  German  by  a  refugee,  led  us  to  another 
group  of  community  songs,  after  which,  at  3:55  a.m.,  the  'All  clear' 
was  heard,  and  we  went  out  into  our  blackout  night.  We  were  glad  to 
find  buses  and  tube  trains  waiting  for  us  to  get  us  to  our  beds  as 
quickly  as  might  be  for  what  was  left  of  the  night.  It  had  been  a 
noisy  raid,  we  were  told,  but  we  had  heard  none  of  it,  and  we  owe  a 
real  debt  to  Keith  Douglas  and  Owen  Mase  for  keeping  the  ball 
rolling  in  a  way  which  seemed  effortless  and  easy  but  must  actually 
have  involved  much  quick  decision  and  anxious  spade  work  behind 
the  scenes.  They  certainly  infused  a  new  kind  of  liveliness  into  our 
dear  old  Queen's  Hall." 
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MIDWINTER   SALE 

For  Which  We  Are  Famous 
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"PHONOGRAPH  RECORD  SALES  ARE  BOOMING" 

From  a  recent  AP  dispatch  from  London  headed 

^Music  Stimulates  Public  of  Britain 
in  War  of  Nerves" 

In  an  America  at  war,  music — 
recorded  or  otherwise — should  be  equally  helpful 

BEEGHER     HOBBS 

1696  Beacon  Street     (next  to  Brigham's)     Brookline 

Open  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings 
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SYMPHONIC  POEM,  VLTAVA   ("The  Moldau") 

By  Bedrich    (Friedrich)  Smetana 

Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  at  Prague,  May  12,  1884 


The  Symphonic  Poem  "The  Moldau"  was  composed  in  November  and  December, 
1874.  The  first  performance  was  at  Zofin,  April  4,  1875.  The  cycle  of  symphonic 
poems  of  which  this  was  the  second,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  Prague,  was 
performed  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer  on  November  5,  1882.  The 
first  performance  of  "The  Moldau"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra took  place  November  21,  1890.  There  were  performances  December  1,  1893; 
February  11,  1898;  April  14,  1899;  October  30,  1908;  February  10,  1911;  April  12, 
1918;   and  December  22,   1922. 

"The  Moldau"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,   triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  cycle  of  six  symphonic  poems,  "Ma  Vlast"  (My  Country),  was 
a  consistent  part  of  its  composer's  lifelong  effort  to  establish  an 
active  musical  culture  in  his  country  which  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  character  and  tradition  of  his  people.  Smetana's  efforts  in  Prague 

FUN    AT   THE    PIANO    — 

These  grim  days,  a  little  relaxation  at  the  piano  does  a  heap  of  good — 

play  America's   favorite   popular  tunes   in   a   satisfying  up-to-the-minute 

version.  New  presentation  eliminates  drudgery,  scales-  speeds  up  results. 

Now  is  the  time  to  benefit  from   the  experience  of  New 

England's  foremost  modern  pianist  and  teacher. 

Phil  Saltman  Studios 

284  Commonwealth  Ave.  Ken.  8444 

Phil  Saltman  is  heard  Sundays  over  WEEI  at   1:15  P.M. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

OF  MUSIC 

WALLACE  GOODRICH  QUINCY  PORTER 

Director  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

On  February  19,  1942,  the  Conservatory- 
will  commemorate  the  seventy  -  fifth 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

• 

Exercise's  in  Jordan  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Conservatory  Orchestra  Concert,  Wallace 
Goodrich,  Conductor;  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma,  of  the  Class  of  1920,  soloist, 
8:30  p.m. 

290  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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in  this  direction  had  for  a  long  time  little  recognition  and  little  re- 
ward. Circumstances  were  against  him.  His  father,  who  was  a  brewer 
in  humble  circumstances,  opposed  a  career  in  so  unpromising  a  field 
as  music.  The  German  language  and  culture  was  obligatory  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  truly  Czechish  music  was  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  composed,  before  deafness  descended  upon  him 
in  1874,  the  folk  operas  "Brandenburgers  in  Bohemia"  (1861);  "The 
Bartered  Bride"  (1866);  "Dalibor"  (1867);  "Libussa"  (1872);  and 
"Two  Widows"  (1874).  Smetana  met  with  public  reluctance  and  ad- 
verse criticism.  The  school  which  he  had  started  at  Prague,  the  les- 
sons which  he  had  given,  his  efforts  as  concert  pianist,  had  not  as- 
sured him  a  career,  and  he  was  forced  for  several  years  (1856-1861) 
to  seek  his  fortunes  at  Gothenburg  in  Sweden.  He  used  his  pen  in 
the  cause  of  musical  advance  at  Prague,  and  later  when  his  operas 
were  performed,  sometimes  with  indifferent  success,  the  critics  ac- 
cused him  of  Wagnerian  and  other  foreign  influences.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1874  that  Smetana  was  first  troubled  with  deafness. 
He  suffered  from  a  singing  and  humming  in  his  ears  which  in- 
creased and  was  aggravated  by  overexcitation.  By  October  his  left  ear 
still  functioned  and  he  was  able  to  conduct  or  play  the  piano.  On  the 
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morning  of  October  21,  having  enjoyed  the  opera  "Le  Roi  I'a  dit"  the 
night  before,  he  awoke  completely  deaf.  He  was  compelled  at  once 
to  give  up  his  post  as  conductor  of  orchestra  and  at  the  opera,  and 
his  career  as  concert  pianist.  There  was  nothing  left  to  him  but  com- 
position. His  income  was  thus  completely  cut  off  except  for  what  he 
could  obtain  in  the  way  of  royalties  from  his  operas.  In  1883  he 
suffered  a  complete  mental  collapse  and  was  put  into  an  insane  asylum. 
Within  a  month  he  had  died. 

The  ten  years  of  deafness  were  remarkably  creative  years.  The 
opera  "The  Kiss"  was  composed  in  1876;  "The  Secret,"  in  1878; 
"The  Devil's  Wall,"  in  1882.  The  famous  string  quartet  "From  My 
Life"  was  composed  in  1876;  the  second  string  quartet,  in  1882.  There 
were  piano  works,  choral  music,  and  other  chamber  music.  The  cycle 
"Md  Vlast"  was  begun  in  1874  and  completed  in  1879.  "Vltava"  is 
known  outside  of  Bohemia  as  "The  Moldau,"  a  name  which  derives 
from  the  Latin  Multava.  The  following  programmes  are  printed  as 
a  preface  to  the  score: 

Two  springs  pour  forth  their  streams  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian 
forest,  the  one  warm  and  gushing,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their 
waves,  joyfully  flowing  over  their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  sparkle  in 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
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Massachusetts. 
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the  morning  sun.  The  forest  brook,  rushing  on,  becomes  the  River 
Moldau,  which,  with  its  waters  speeding  through  Bohemia's  valleys, 
grows  into  a  mighty  stream.  It  flows  through  dense  woods  from  which 
come  the  joyous  sounds  of  the  chase,  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  flows  through  emerald  meadows  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding 
feast  is  being  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night,  in  its 
shining  waves,  wood  and  water  nymphs  hold  their  revels,  and  in  these 
waves  are  reflected  many  a  fortress  and  castle  —  witnesses  of  bygone 
splendor  of  chivalry,  and  the  vanished  martial  fame  of  days  that  are 
no  more.  At  the  Rapids  of  St.  John  the  stream  speeds  on,  winding 
its  way  through  cataracts  and  hewing  the  path  for  its  foaming  waters 
through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed,  in  which  it  flows 
on  in  majestic  calm  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored 
Vysehrad,  to  disappear  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 

The  other  symphonic  poems  of  the  cycle  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  past  of  Bohemia  and  its  people.  The  first,  "Vysehrad/'  de- 
scribes a  historic  citadel,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Bohemian  kings. 
The  third,  "Sdrka,"  takes  its  name  from  an  Amazon  of  Bohemia  who 
beguiled  a  tyrannical  leader,  the  Knight  Ctirad,  in  order  to  slay  him. 
A  valley  north  of  Prague  bears  her  name.  The  fourth,  "From 
Bohemia's  Fields  and  Groves,"  is  pastoral  in  character,  using  dance 
rhythms  and  evoking  peasant  scenes.  The  fifth,  "Tabor/'  takes  its 
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name  from  a  fortress  of  the  Hussites  and  is  built  upon  a  Hussite 
chorale,  "You  are  God's  warriors."  The  last,  "Blanik"  is  the  name 
of  a  mountain  where  the  Hussite  warriors  sleep  in  honorable  burial, 
awaiting  the  resurrection  which  shall  glorify  for  eternity  their  deeds 
of  faith. 

"Both  in  his  life  and  his  music  he  was  a  hero,  yes,  even  a  martyr," 
wrote  Paul  Stefan  in  his  book  "Die  verkaufte  Braut."  "For  although 
jealousy  and  a  lack  of  understanding  were  his  only  direct  tormentors, 
indirectly  he  was  oppressed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  his  people, 
caught  in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  economic,  political  and  cultural 
struggle.  His  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  a  Dvorak,  who  was  freed 
so  early  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  his  native  land  by  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  foreign  lands  on  which  fortune  had  smiled  more 
propitiously.  Nevertheless,  this  noble  artist,  a  fragile  vessel,  seemed 
destined  to  pour  forth  upon  his  own  people  and  subsequently  upon 
the  entire  world  a  rich  stream  of  the  purest,  freshest  and  raciest  music. 
His  music  sings  to  us  today  of  the  Bohemia  of  old,  —  its  woods  and 
cultivated  plains,  its  villages,  its  romantic  hills  and  old  legends,  its 
great  past  and  even  its  future.  It  is  all  one  great  pageant  of  song  and 
dance,  —  dancing  to   native  rhythms  of  astounding  variety,   singing 
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to  melodies  of  a  unique  beauty,  such  as  his  homeland  had  never 
achieved  before.  And  yet  they  are  melodies  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  spirit  and  the  sphere  of  a  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain 
lingering  echoes  of  that  Mozart  delirium  which  had  gripped  Bohemia 
at  the  time  of  Smetana's  birth;  and  they  were  worthy  of  renewing  the 
spell  of  a  Mozart." 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Monday  Evening,  January   26,  at    8:15 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  27,  at  3 

Fourth  Concerts  of  this  Series 

Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 

Vivaldi Concerto  for  Violin  and  String  Orchestra 

in  A  minor,  arranged  by  Tividar  Nachez 
(The  solo  part  played  by  a  group  of  violins) 

Beethoven  .  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 


Dvorak Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"   Op.  95 


SOLOIST 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 


Tickets  at  Box  Office 
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open 
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THIS    SUN.   AFT.,   at  3.30  (Jan.  25) 

In  Symphony  Hall 

HELEN    TRAUBEL 

Dramatic  Soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Assisted  by  JEAN  BEDETTI,  Violoncellist 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


Sun,  Aft*  Feb*  15  at  3*30 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN 


World-renowned  Violinist 


(Stein way  Piano) 


NEXT  WED*  EVE*   (Jan*  28)   in  Jordan  Hall 

JAN    SMETERLIN 

Noted  Polish  Pianist 

Programme  includes  Haydn  Sonata  in  A-flat    (Op.   i),  Brahms-Paganini 

Variations,  Chopin  B  minor  Sonata,  Scherzo  in  B-flat  minor, 

two  Mazurkas,  and  three  Etudes. 

(Stein way  Piano) 


■^         SUN*  AFT*  FEB*  1  in  JORDAN  HALL         ^- 

LAURITZ      MELCHIOR 

The  Noted  Heroic  Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


TUE*  EVE*  Feb*  3  in  Jordan  Hall 

BUDAPEST    QUARTET 

Haydn  Quartet  in  F   (Op.  77,  No.  2)  Mozart  Quartet  in  G   (K.  387) 

Beethoven  Quartet  in  F    (Op.  59) 


Tue.  Eve*  Feb*   17  in  Jordan  Hall 

BERNHARD     WEISER 


Pianist  —  First    Boston   Appearance 


( Stein waj'  Piano) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWC 


Fourteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  30,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  31,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Piston    Sinfonietta 

I.     Allegro    grazioso 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Allegro  vivo 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Copland Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Billy  the  Kid" 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  4 

(Third  and  Fourth  Movements) 
Ruhevoll 
Sehr  behaglich    (Soprano  solo) 

Soprano:    CLEORA   WOOD 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 
Ravel   Alborada  del  Gracioso 

This  programme  will  end  about  4:15  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  Tatrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the  intermission. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 

GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  HaU.ToW.U  ^^ 

The   Stuart   School.   Boston 

Telephones:    Eenmore   8258,    Aspinwall    7190  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Erskine   School,   Boston 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical   style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "tnusieal   taste    and    imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S   VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,   BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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War  and  ^KCusic 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  we,  like  all  other 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  searched  our  abilities  and 
capabilities  in  an  effort  to  find  where  we  could  be 
most  useful. 

At  first  music  seemed  far  distant  from  the  roar  of 
aeroplanes,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crash  of 
exploding  bombs,  but  the  fundamental  fact  per- 
sisted that  music  is  one  of  the  basic  hungers  of 
man,  —  he  seeks  it  in  worship,  in  sorrow,  in  hap- 
piness, in  want,  and  in  war. 

The  example  of  the  throngs  attending  the  daily 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  —  con- 
certs that  we  have  helped  to  support  —  stood  out 
vividly  in  our  minds. 

The  call  was  clear  and  imperative.  We,  now  at 
war,  must  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  our 
own  citizens. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  to  weigh 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  your  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  upon  which  the  Orches- 
tra depends  for  its  support,  that  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  call. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibition 
The   Orchestra  and  the   Community 


EXHIBITION 

In  the  First  Balcony  gallery  is  to 
be  seen  an  exhibition  of  children's  por- 
traits in  pastels  by  Mary  Ludlum  Davis. 

Born  in  Long  Island,  she  graduated 
from  Pratt  Institute  and  made  a  start 
in  professional  illustration.  She  went  to 
France  with  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  1917,  but 
was  transferred  in  June,  1918,  to  a 
military  Evacuation  Hospital  unit 
which  was  being  rushed  into  the 
Chateau-Thierry   sector. 

After  the  Armistice  she  resumed 
study  at  the  Art  Students'  League  with 
Thomas  Fogarty,  the  illustrator,  com- 
ing also  under  the  influence  of  Robert 
Bridgeman,  Boardman  Robinson,  George 
Luks  and  Robert  Henri.  She  was  soon 
back  in  the  professional  field  and  was 
doing  juvenile  illustration  for  Harper's, 
Century,  Doran  and  other  publishing 
houses  when  she  married  and  moved 
to  New  England  in  1925. 

Too  busy  with  her  own  babies  to 
continue  illustrating,  she  still  drew 
them,  and  those  of  friends  and  neighbors, 
until  the  sketches  grew  to  portraits 
and  began  to  bring  in  orders.  The  im- 
provised studio  in  her  Framingham 
home  was  soon  outgrown  and  she  began 
to  work  in  Carolyn  Whiting  Goodsell's 
studio    in    Watertown. 


In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be  seen 
an  exhibit  of  paintings  by  students  at 
the  Children's  Art  Centre,  Rutland 
Street,  Boston. 


resort 
collection 

For  your  holidays  from 
defense  work  and  Red 
Cross  work,  clothes  to 
make  you  pretty.  Cos- 
tume suit,  #79.95  from 
the  resort  shop,  fourth 
floor. 


Stearns 
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KiORTH-  OR-  SOUTH 
GLITTER 

Changing  the  Winter  scene 
—  here  or  anywhere  — brings 
the  glint  of  colored  cup 
paillettes  on  these  charming 
straight  from  the  shoulder 
rayon  crepe  dresses,  polka 
dotted  for  good  measure. 

The  dress  at  left $44.00 

Also,  in  dinner  length $59-90   \ 

At  right $49-90 


Over  a  thousand  young  people  from 
six  to  twenty  years  of  age  are  on  the 
class  registers  of  the  Art  Centre  where 
they  can  express  themselves  with  pen- 
cil, paint  or  clay.  Special  classes  for 
the  study  of  drawing  and  crafts  are 
offered.  Frequent  exhibitions  are  care- 
fully selected  and  arranged  from  fine 
arts  and  craft  collections,  lent  or  given 
to  the  Centre.  Not  only  does  the  Art 
Centre  develop  observation  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  but  it  pro- 
vides in  a  highly  congested  area  a 
healthy  interest  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who   daily   come  to  the   Museum. 


THE    ORCHESTRA    AND    THE 
COMMUNITY 

Mark  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  contributed 
some  time  ago  to  the  Jewish  Advocate 
an  article  which  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable just  now.  It  is  here  reprinted: 

"There  is  today  no  need  to  sing  the 
praises  of  this  orchestra  of  ours  as  a 
civilizing  force  in  the  community.  The 
education  of  the  spirit  stands  beside 
the  education  of  the  mind  as  a  press- 
ing necessity  in  a  democratic  society. 
Among  all  the  arts,  none  surpasses 
music  in  its  power  of  refreshment  and 
inspiration,  impartially  distributed.  In 
agencies  to  this  end,  conducted  not  for 
profit  but  for  education  in  its  highest 
sense,  a  community  generally  receives 
what  it  deserves  and,  in  the  long  run, 
is   willing   to   support. 

"The  history  of  our  own  orchestra 
illustrates  what  is  probably  bound  to 
happen  more  and  more  frequently  in 
this  changing  world.  An  individual  or 
a  small  group  gifted  with  more  than 
common  vision  establishes  something 
which  should  endure  but,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  cannot  command  in- 
definitely the  support  of  an  opulent 
few.  The  many  must  make  it  their  own 
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responsibility  —  a    responsibility    in    it- 
self  a    privilege. 

"This  is  precisely  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Boston.  Orchestral  music, 
thanks  in  a  large  measure  to  the  radio, 
has  become  a  public  possession.  Hear- 
ing the  best  music  'over  the  air'  breeds 
the  desire  to  hear  it  on  the  spot  of 
its  production.  The  growing  impulse 
of  our  people  to  share  in  good  things, 
to  fill  the  space  between  the  over- 
privileged  and  the  underprivileged,  is 
stirring  among  the  lovers  of  music  in 
Boston. 

"In  recent  years  the  list  of  citizens 
and  neighbors  who  support  the  orches- 
tra not  only  by  resorting  to  Symphony 
Hall  but  by  contributing,  beyond  the 
cost  of  their  tickets,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  orchestra  has  made  a  constant 
and  encouraging  growth.  The  chief  en- 
couragement lies  in  the  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  givers,  however  modest 
their  gifts   may  be. 

"Let  not  these  words  be  read  as  those 
of  a  solicitor  of  funds.  They  speak  rather 
for  a  civic  consciousness  in  the  field 
of  art.  If  the  deserts  of  Boston  are  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  music,  the 
town  seems  to  have  deserved  much. 

" '  'Tis     not    in     mortals     to     command 

success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius  —  we'll 

deserve  it.' 

"As  Boston  continues  to  deserve  its 
music,  its  mortals  will  know  how  to 
command  it.  They  know  already  that 
in  this  particular  domain  of  art  lies  one 
of  their  most  valid  rights  to  civic  pride." 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian, "  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 


Chairman 


President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWC 


Fourteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  30,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  31,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Piston    Sinfonietta 

I.     Allegro   grazioso 
II.     Adagio 
III.    Allegro  vivo 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 


Copland Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Billy  the  Kid" 

The  Open  Prairie  —  Street  in  a  Frontier  Town  —  Card  Game  at  Night  —  Gun 
Battle  —  Celebration  After  Billy's   Capture  —    The  Open   Prairie  Again 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 
INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  4 

(Third  and  Fourth  Movements) 
Ruhevoll 
Sehr  behaglich    (Soprano  solo) 

Soprano:    CLEORA  WOOD 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Ravel   Alborada  del  Gracioso 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:15  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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IN  FULL  COLOR! 


GIANT    41x27    inch    STANDARD 


Map  of  the  World 


Follow  the  fighting  across  the  world  on  this  informa- 
tive map  produced  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Gross,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society.  It 
includes  coaling  and  oil  bunkering  stations  .  .  . 
shipping  routes  and  distances  .  .  .  radio  stations, 
cables,  railways  .  .  .  the  U.  S.  bases  leased  from 
England  .  .  time  zones — a  wealth  of  interest  for 
all  the  family. 

1.00 

(custom -mounted  on  cloth  with  rod  top  and  hem 
ready  for  hanging.  3.00) 

BOOK  SHOP     —     STREET  FLOOR    —     ANNEX 
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SINFONIETTA 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston  composed  his  Sinfonietta  in  1941  for  Bernard  Zighera.  The  sym- 
phony had  its  first  performance  at  Mr.  Zighera's  concert  of  music  for  chamber 
orchestra  on  March  10,  1941,  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a  broadcast  performance 
on  December  20  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Howard  Barlow  conduct- 
ing. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  following  description  of  Walter  Piston  and  his  art  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Magazine  of  Art  by  George  Henry  Lovett  Smith: 

The  State  of  Maine  has  given  birth  to  many  poets  and  authors, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
among  the  rest;  but  composers  have  sprung  only  rarely  from  her 
parent  soil.  John  Knowles  Paine,  who  founded  the  Division  of  Music 
at  Harvard  University,  comes  to  mind  as  a  composer  of  some  merit. 
But  Walter  Piston,  perhaps  her  most  distinguished  master  of  the  tonal 
art,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  because  his  grandfather 
came  to  Rockland  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Straits 


TECHNICAL    VARIANTS 
on  Hanorts  Exercises   for  Pianoforte 

by  OUVIJLLE  A.  LINDQUIST 

A  book  of  variants  using  different  rhythms 
and  keys,  invaluable   for   developing  and 
maintaining  adequate  piano  technique 

Charles  Cooke,  of  The  New  Yorker  magazine, 
amateur  pianist,  and  author  of  "Playing  the 
Piano  for  Pleasure,"  says  — 

"...  a  book  that  is  indispensable  if  you  wish  to  extract  the  last  drops  of 
juice  out  of  Hanon's  extraordinarily  juicy  opus.  .  .  .  Professor  Lindquist 
proceeds  to  devise  rhythms  of  every  conceivable  kind  for  all  the  exercises 
in  Hanon's  first  book.  The  result  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  several  years 
of  productive  practice  for  you  and  me. 

"One  might  even  maintain  that  for  the  needs  of  the  amateur  pianist 
Hanon  and  Lindquist  provide  sufficient  material  for  refurbishing  and  tuning 
up  technique." 

TECHNICAL  VARIANTS    {Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  395) 

Price,  75  cents  net 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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of  Gibraltar,  shortening  his  name  from  the  tell-tale  Pistone  —  a  Latin 
epithet  that  probably  gave  rise  to  Yankee  disfavor,  for  the  sons  of 
Aeneas  were  often  held  in  disdain  by  the  sons  of  the  northern  sea. 
The  arrival  of  the  Pistones  in  America  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Legend 
is  obliging  and  will  summon  up  at  will  a  sea  captain  cast  away  on  the 
shores  of  Penobscot  Bay  or  a  modest  sailor  driven  far  off  the  New- 
foundland Banks  by  a  relentless  east  wind  and  obliged  to  desert  his 
smack  for  the  land  of  freedom  and  the  home  of  bravery. 

Whatever  the  condition  of  the  arrival,  a  fundamentally  adventurous 
spirit  cannot  be  denied  this  voyager  who  settled  down  in  Rockland 
and  married  a  native  daughter  of  his  new  fatherland,  thus  establish- 
ing a  precedent  for  his  American  descendants.  His  grandson,  Walter 
Hammer  Piston,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Rockland  on  January  20,  1894,  and 
lived  there  until  his  eleventh  year.  Music  was  neither  one  of  his 
childhood  pleasures  nor  bugaboos;  there  was  no  piano  in  the  house 
and  no  practising  or  study  of  other  instruments.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
until  1911  that  he  took  any  serious  interest  in  music.  In  that  year,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  while  a  student  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  in  Boston,  he  began  the  study  of  the  violin.  Music  occupied 
an  increasing  importance  in  his  career  from  that  time  on,  for  he  sup- 
ported himself  principally  by  his  solo  and  concerted  efforts  in  dance 
halls,  restaurants  and  theatres  —  playing  the  piano,  in  which  he  was 
self-taught,  as  well  as  the  violin. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  he  worked  as  draftsman  for  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway.  To  his  lasting  glory  let  it  be  stated  that 
Walter  Piston  had  a  part,  however  slight,  in  the  development  of  the 
"articulated"  car,  a  landmark  in  the  growth  of  trolley  engineering. 
As  the  story  goes,  the  Boston  Elevated  was  in  need  of  modern  equip- 
ment to  replace  its  antiquated  one-truck  cars,  so  a  way  was  found  to 
combine  two  cars  with  what  was  familiarly  called  a  "kitchen"  in  the 
middle  where  the  conductor  could  officiate,  gathering  his  fares  and 
calling  out  the  names  of  the  stops.  On  these  novel  demons  of  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  its  surface,  and  the  sky,  the  future  composer  labored 
until  he  enrolled  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  where  he 
studied  with  Joseph  De  Camp,  Ernest  Major  and  other  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  temporarily  chosen  field. 

Upon  his  graduation  in  1916  he  renewed  his  study  of  the  violin  with 
the  elevated  intention  of  playing  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  teachers,  Fiumara,  Winternitz,  and  the  veteran  assistant  concert 
master  of  the  Orchestra  —  Julius  Theodorowicz  —  were  a  living  in- 
spiration to  the  young  man  and  testimony  of  the  distinction  and  secur- 
ity afforded  by  an  opulent  desk  in  such  a  first-class  orchestra  as  the 
Boston  Symphony. 
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It  is  actually  the 

least  expensive  of  pianos! 


STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT   OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  amazing  durability,  the  Steinway  is  more  than 
an  exquisite  source  of  entertainment. 

It  is  among  the  least  expensive  of  all  pianos! 

For  30,  40  or  even  50  years,  this  superb  piano  will  serve  you  well  — 
training  your  children,  yielding  that  joy  of  ownership  that  comes  only 
from  the  best. 

The  glorious  Steinway  illustrated  is  the  new  Regency  Vertical  —  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Steinways  ever  built.  Exclusive  Diaphragmatic 
Soundboard  and  Accelerated  Action.    Pay  only  10%  down. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinways  are 

sold  only  by 

.    STEINERT    &    SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 
162    BOYLSTON    STREET,     BOSTON 

JEROME  F.  MURPHY,  President 
HANcock  1900 
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From  his  twenty-fifth  year  onward  there  is  no  question  of  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life  and  work:  after  once  envisioning  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  his  spirit,  he  had  placed  himself  upon  the  track  that  he  has 
followed  constantly  and  without  divergence. 

At  once  he  enrolled  as  a  special  student  in  the  Division  of  Music 
at  Harvard  University  with  the  intention  of  studying  counterpoint. 
Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison  noted  his  ability  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  pursue  his  theoretical  studies  at 
Harvard.  This  was  in  1919.  From  1920  to  1924  Piston  continued  his 
studies  at  the  University  as  a  regular  undergraduate.  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  exceedingly  active,  for  besides  conducting  the  Pierian 
Sodality,  Harvard's  University  Orchestra,  he  assisted  the  professors  in 
several  courses  and  actually  took  charge  of  the  classes  in  composition, 
advanced  harmony  and  orchestration  when  the  instructors  were  ill. 
Upon  his  graduation  in  1924  as  an  A.  B.  summa  cum  laude  in  music 
and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  received  a  John  Knowles 
Paine  Traveling  Fellowship  which  took  him  to  Paris  for  two  years. 

It  was  his  expressed  determination  not  to  study  with  Nadia 
Boulanger.  But  after  looking  around  for  three  months  and  being  re- 
fused admission  to  the  Conservatoire  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too 
old,  he  consented  to  work  wiili  Mademoiselle  Boulanger  as  "the  best 


PERIOD  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


COURTRIGHT    HOUSE 

81  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
y    be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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prospect."  Like  her  first  American  pupil,  Aaron  Copland,  he  had  to 
overcome  the  belief  that  only  men  —  and  composers  —  can  be  adequate 
teachers  of  musical  theory  and  composition.  But  once  he  had  become 
infected  with  her  persuasive  enthusiasm  and  had  been  fully  impressed 
with  her  lightning  facility  for  reading  and  evaluating  any  complicated 
new  score,  he  saw  that  she  belonged  to  that  ideal  type  of  teacher  that 
is  so  difficult  to  find  —  that  rare  kind  that  knows  how  to  inspire  and 
encourage  the  student's  efforts  while  directing  them.  Her  influence 
far  outweighed  that  of  any  teacher  he  studied  with  in  Paris. 

Back  in  Boston  in  1926,  Piston  became  an  instructor  at  Harvard. 
His  Piano  Sonata  and  Three  Pieces  for  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon 
had  been  performed  in  Paris  that  year,  and  early  in  1928  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  his  Symphonic 
Piece,  following  it  two  years  later  with  the  Suite  for  Orchestra  which 
the  composer  conducted  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

From  1926  his  career  has  been  remarkable  not  in  spectacular  out- 
ward events  but  in  the  steady  progress  of  his  thought  in  the  two  fields 
of  composition  and  theory  —  the  study  of  the  technique  of  composing. 
He  has  been  twice  elevated  by  the  University:  first  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor,  and  only  recently  to  that  of  associate  professor, 
which   is   a   permanent   appointment.    In    1935   he   received   both    a 
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Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  a  commission  for  a  trio  for  violin,  'cello 
and  piano  from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation.  Having 
recently  been  appointed  an  assistant  professor,  he  applied  for  the 
newly  instituted  grant  of  a  half  year's  "presidential  leave"  made  avail- 
able to  assistant  professors  on  their  first  appointment.  Harvard  then 
established  a  precedent  by  making  this  grant  not  to  a  scholar  for  re- 
search but  to  a  composer  for  composition.  This  fortunate  combination 
of  events  produced  the  Trio  and  the  well  sketched  plan  of  the  Sym- 
phony, completed  in  1937. 

Piston  has  brought  the  same  originality  of  thought  to  his  teaching 
that  has  produced  his  lengthening  list  of  compositions.  Coincident 
with  the  growth  of  the  chamber  music,  the  symphonic  works  and  the 
ballet,  The  Incredible  Flutist,  a  corresponding  germination  of  ideas,  at 
once  logical  and  revolutionary  in  the  perplexing  sphere  of  musical 
education,  has  taken  place.  He  has  never  accepted  a  canon,  however 
hallowed,  at  its  face  value. 

Realization  of  the  disparity  between  the  study  of  technique  and 
creative  activity  will  help  the  composer  to  remain  individual  among 
academic  surroundings.  But  he  should  not  strive  to  avoid  the  academic 
—  perhaps  this  is  his  native  atmosphere.  These  are  practically  Mr. 
Piston's  words,  and  they  suggest  an  approach  to  his  own  creative  work. 
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As  a  composer  he  has  used  the  musical  material  so  richly  supplied  him 
by  a  resourceful  imagination  to  create  scores  of  beauty  and  wit.  He 
has  never  been  content  with  experiment  for  its  own  sake,  or  with  at- 
tempts to  find  new  harmonies  or  rhythms  as  ends  in  themselves.  He 
has  sought  for  himself  a  contemporary  idiom  based  on  the  dissonant 
counterpoint  of  twentieth-century  common  practice,  and  he  has  freely 
expressed  his  ideas  in  terms  of  it.  His  music  has  breadth,  tenuousness, 
complexity  and  simplicity.  It  shows,  also,  a  notable  melodic  gift  which 
has  reached  considerable  heights  in  such  works  as  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  and  particularly  The  Incredible  Flutist.  His  style  has  been 
called  classical;  it  is  on  the  dry  side,  but  not  excessively  so;  it  is  con- 
cise, witty,  economical.  In  the  string  quartettes  and  the  Symphony  it 
has  reached  great  powers  of  emotion  and  expression. 

Nicolas  Slonimsky  has  called  Piston  "a  builder  of  the  future  aca- 
demic style."  Certainly  he  believes  that  there  is  a  pure,  ever-flowing 
stream  of  abstract  international  music,  that  this  stream  will  absorb  the 
important  contributions  of  the  various  "movements"  that  come  and 
go.  It  is  along  this  stream  that  Piston  moves. 

An  American  composer?  What  else  could  this  man  from  Maine  be? 
He  believes  that  it  is  futile  to  be  preoccupied  with  so  weighty  a  re- 
sponsibility. An  American  school  will  be  built  by  those  men,  living 
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in  America,  knowing  it  and  partaking  of  it,  who  are  true  to  them- 
selves. It  will  be  built  by  men  who  are  seeking  ever  to  find  what  they 
wish  to  say  and  how  they  wish  to  say  it.  In  a  country  so  vast  as  the 
United  States,  there  must  be  much  music  composed,  many  sections 
represented,  before  a  national  school  can  be  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  Piston  has  asked,  "Is  the  Dust  Bowl  more  American  than,  say, 
a  corner  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum?  Would  not  a  Vermont  village 
furnish  as  American  a  background  for  a  composition  as  the  Great 
Plains?  The  self-conscious  striving  for  nationalism  gets  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  American  school  of  composition  and 
even  of  significant  individual  expression.  If  the  composers  will  in- 
creasingly strive  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  music  and  will 
follow  only  those  paths  of  expression  which  seem  to  them  the  true 
way,  the  matter  of  a  national  school  will  take  care  of  itself.  And  who 
can  predict  the  time  of  its  coming?  Some  say  it  is  already  here.  Some 
say  it  has  been  here  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Others  feel  that  it 
will  take  time  to  show  the  true  significance  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  these  recent  years.  But  the  composer  cannot  afford  the  wild- 
goose  chase  of  trying  to  be  more  American  than  he  is." 
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To  Patrons  of  the 
Symphony 

YOU  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 
new  Boylston  Street  Branch  in  the 
New  England  Mutual  Building. 

This  is  our  first  branch  and  we  intend  to 
make  it  more  than  just  a  branch  office. 
It  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Bank, 
bringing  to  residents  and  to  business  men 
and  women  of  Back  Bay  the  same  serv- 
ice offered  at  our  Main  Office. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  our  safe  de- 
posit and  storage  vaults.  They  represent 
advanced  engineering  construction  in 
an  effort  to  provide  protection  against 
flood  and  bombing  as  well  as  fire  and 
burglary. 

Officers  and  Directors  of 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 

OF     BOSTON 

Branch  Office  •  513  Boylston  Street 
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SUITE  FROM  "BILLY  THE  KID,"  Character  Ballet 

By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  wrote  his  ballet  by  commission  of  Lincoln  Kirstein  for  per- 
formance by  the  Ballet  Caravan.  The  story  was  suggested  by  him.  The  music  was 
composed  in  five  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1938,  partly  in  Paris,  in  New  York 
City,  and  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire.  The  ballet 
was  performed  many  times  on  tour  by  the  Ballet  Caravan  from  the  beginning 
of  October,  1938,  when  the  accompaniment  was  performed  by  two  pianos.  The 
first  performance  with  orchestra  took  place  in  New  York  City  at  the  Martin  Beck 
Theatre  on  May  24,  1939,  Fritz  Kitzinger  conducting,  when  it  was  presented  by  the 
Ballet  Theatre.  The  choreography  was  designed  by  Eugene  Loring,  who  imper- 
sonated Billy  in  the  performance.  Alicia  Alonso  was  the  sweetheart  and  the 
mother;  Richard  Reed,  Pat  Garrett;  David  Nillo,  Alias. 

The  orchestral  suite  was  made  in  the  following  summer,  and  comprises  about 
two-thirds  of  the  music  of  the  ballet  itself. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, harp,  piano,  and  strings. 
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T^he  ballet,  according  to  a  brochure  put  out  by  the  Ballet  Caravan, 
"tells  the  story  of  Billy  the  Kid  born  in  New  York  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  moved  out  West  with  his  family  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  killed  his  first  man  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  mother.  Be- 
fore he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  shot  a  man  for  each 
year  of  his  life.  Billy  was  a  gallant  youth  who  lived  in  the  lawless 
days  of  the  frontier  West,  a  quiet,  courteous,  modest  lad,  who  carried 
the  border  law  of  'get  your  man  before  he  gets  you'  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

"Although  one  of  the  quickest  trigger  men  the  Wild  West  ever  saw, 
he  met  his  end  in  the  home  of  his  mysterious  Mexican  sweetheart  when 
Pat  Garrett,  once  his  friend  who  turned  sheriff,  ambushed  the  Kid 
while  asleep  and  shot  him.  It  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
killers  of  our  history  and  one  of  the  closing  episodes  of  a  lawless  era." 

The  orchestral  suite  retains  an  Introduction  symbolizing  the  March 

to  the  Frontier;  a  long  scene  in  the  Street  of  a  Pioneer  Town;  a  Card 

Game  at  Night  under  the  Stars;  a  Battle;  Rejoicing  after  the  Capture 

of  Billy  the  Kid;   the  Mexican  Women   Mourn  for  Billy;   Epilogue 

(March  to  the  New  Frontier). 

When  the  New  Yorker,  in  describing  the  first  performance  of 
"Billy  the  Kid"  by  the  Ballet  Caravan,  called  it  "an  exceptionally 
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bright  and  bouncing  specimen  of  musical  Americana,"  the  magazine 
prophesied  well.  The  musical  presentation  of  the  "fabled  boy  butcher" 
has  thrived  as  a  stage  piece. 

Interviewed  by  William  G.  King  of  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  premiere,  Mr.  Copland  admitted  his  purpose  of  "getting 
rid  of  the  idea  that  American  music  is  a  weak  sister." 

"As  I  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Copland,  "there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
American  music  is  beginning  to  hit  its  stride  at  last.  To  me,  it  seems 
that  we're  going  through  a  phase  like  that  of  the  1840s  in  Russia, 
when  Glinka  and  the  other  'founding  fathers'  of  the  Russian  school 
were  active.  There  is  an  unmistakable  sense  of  a  developing  Ameri- 
can school,  just  as,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  sense  of  a  developing 
Russian  school  of  music. 

"Today  there  are  more  competent  composers  working  in  America 
than  ever  before,  and  their  works  are  being  performed  and  discussed 
more  widely.  They  are  producing  music  more  definitely  American  in 
character  and  profile." 

He  agrees  with  a  number  of  his  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have  talked 
recently,  that  "there  is  a  general  tendency  toward  simplicity  among 
composers  who  used  to  be  radicals." 

"We  found  we  were  getting  too  far  away  from  the  public,  that  we 
were  being  isolated,"  he  said.  "I  myself  first  turned  to  Mexican  folk- 
tunes   as   an   avenue   of   approach    to   simpler   and   more    appealing 
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music.  I  wrote  'El  Salon  Mexico.'  Then  I  did  'The  Second  Hurricane.' 
[His  very  successful  children's  opera.]  I  feel  that  this  ballet  'Billy 
the  Kid'  is  in  the  same  vein.  I've  tried  to  express  what  I  wanted  to 
say  in  terms  as  simple  as  I  could  find.  Many  of  its  melodies  are  de- 
rived from  cowboy  tunes,  but  I've  not  made  any  literal  quotations 
from  them." 

"I  like  composing  for  the  ballet,"  he  continued-  "In  fact,  I'm  very 
much  tempted  by  all  the  forms  outside  the  concert  hall.  The  concert 
hails,  it  seems  to  me,  are  living  solely  on  'the  best  in  music,'  that  is, 
music  that  every  one  admits  is  fine  and  that  every  one  can  accept 
comfortably,  without  bothering  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  con- 
cerning its  merits.  I've  got  my  eyes  trained  on  radio,  film,  theater  and 
ballet  audiences,  which  seem  to  me  more  receptive  and  potentially 
more  responsive  than  those  of  the  concert  halls." 
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The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  The  Festival  Chorus,  James 
Allan  Dash,  The  Pennsylvania  Sym- 
phony, Guglielmo  Sabatini,  Efrem 
Zimbalist,  Alexander  Kipnis,  The 
Budapest  String  Quartet,  Rose 
Bampton,  Igor  Gorin,  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Choral  Groups,  The 
Perole    String    Quartet    and    others. 

Information  —  1617  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Victor  Recordings 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

SYMPHONY  No.  4  (Brahms) 

Album  M-730  Price  $5.00 


'LA  MER"  (Debussy) 
Album  M-643 


Price  $3.50 


PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION 
(Moussorgsky-Ravel ) 


Album  M-102 

SYMPHONY  No.  29 
SYMPHONY  No.  34 
Album  M-795 

LA  VALSE  (Ravel) 
Records  7413-7414 


Price  $4.50 

(Mozart) 
Price  $5.00 

Price  $2.00 


SYMPHONY  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky) 
Album  M-85  Price  $5.50 
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NOTES  ON  A  COWBOY  BALLET 
By  Aaron  Copland 


When  Lincoln  Kirstein,  director  of  The  American  Ballet  Caravan, 
asks  you  to  write  a  ballet  for  him  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  you  are  going  to  tackle  an  American  subject.  Still,  when  he 
suggested  Billy  the  Kid  as  a  proper  hero  for  a  native  ballet,  I  had 
certain  misgivings.  Not  about  Billy  the  Kid,  of  course  —  for  where 
could  one  find  a  better  protagonist  for  an  American  work  —  but  about 
my  own  capabilities  as  a  "cowboy  composer."  Lincoln  Kirstein,  how- 
ever, thought  differently  —  and  since  he  is  a  very  enthusiastic  young 
man,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  was  convinced  that  fate  had  chosen  me 
and  none  other  to  compose  this  folk-ballet  about  a  young  desperado 
of  the  Wild  West. 

I  don't  know  how  other  composers  feel,  but  as  for  myself,  I  divide 
all  music  into  two  parts  —  that  which  is  meant  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
that  which  is  meant  to  serve  one  of  the  sister  arts  —  theatre,  film  or 
ballet.  I  have  never  liked  music  which  gets  in  the  way  of  the  thing  it 
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is  supposedly  aiding.  That  is  why  I  began  with  one  single  idea  in 
writing  Billy  —  a  firm  resolve  to  write  simply.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
expressing  one's  soul,  you  can  always  write  a  symphony.  But  if  you 
are  involved  in  a  stage  presentation,  then  the  eye  is  the  thing,  and 
music  should  play  a  modest  role,  helping  where  help  is  needed,  but 
never  injecting  itself  as  if  it  were  the  main  business  of  the  evening. 

There  was  one  other  reason  for  being  simple  —  namely,  our  hero, 
Billy.  No  matter  how  complex  a  character  he  may  have  been  from 
the  psychological  standpoint,  he  makes  a  simple  enough  stage  figure, 
this  boy  bandit  who  bragged  that  he  had  killed  twenty-one  men,  "not 
counting  Indians."  Therefore  my  problem  resolved  itself  into  finding 
the  correct  musical  style  to  express  the  peculiar  character  of  Billy 
the  Kid. 

To  use  or  not  to  use  cowboy  songs  as  the  basis  for  my  ballet  be- 
came a  major  issue.  Mr.  Kirstein  said  he  didn't  care  —  and  quietly 
tucked  two  slim  collections  of  Western  tunes  under  my  arm.  I  have 
never  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  musical  beauties  of  the 
cowboy  songs  as  such.  The  words  are  usually  delightful  and  the  man- 
ner of  singing  needs  no  praise  from  me.  But  neither  the  words  nor 
the  delivery  are  of  much  use  in  a  purely  orchestral  ballet  score,  so 
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I  was  left  with  the  tunes  themselves,  which  I  repeat,  are  often  less 
than  exciting.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  this  ballet  could  be  written 
without  benefit  of  the  poverty-stricken  tunes  Billy  himself  must  have 
known. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  humor  Mr.  Kirstein,  who  said  he  didn't 
care  whether  I  used  actual  cowboy  material  or  not,  I  decided  to  take 
his  two  little  collections  with  me  when  I  left  for  Paris  in  the  summer 
of  1938.  It  was  there  that  I  began  working  on  the  scenario  as  it  had 
been  outlined  for  me.  Perhaps  there  is  something  different  about  a 
cowboy  song  in  Paris.  But  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  it 
wasn't  very  long  before  I  found  myself  hopelessly  involved  in  expand- 
ing, contracting,  rearranging  and  superimposing  cowboy  tunes  on  the 
rue  de  Rennes  in  Paris.  If  you  listen  closely  you  can  hear  in  full  or 
in  part  (in  the  order  of  their  appearance)  "Great  Granddad," 
"Whoopee  Ti  Yi  Yo,  Git  Along  Little  Dogies,"  "The  Old  Chisholm 
Trail,"  "Old  Paint,"  "The  Dying  Cowboy,"  "Trouble  for  the  Range 
Cook,"  and  so  forth.  I  can  guarantee  that  I  did  not  use  "Home  on 
the  Range."    (You  see  I  had  decided  to  draw  the  line  someplace.) 

"In  rounding  up  this  bunch  of  western  songs  from  the  plains  and 
hills,  we  aren't  aiming  to  educate  you  any."  That's  the  way  the  edi- 
tors of  one  of  my  source  books  introduce  their  collection.  "We  have 
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only  one  object/'  they  continue,  "to  be  entertaining,  and  we  hope 
that  our  efforts  will  be  considered  from  that  angle."  That  is  just 
about  the  way  I  would  have  put  it  myself.  Except  that  I  had  the  added 
difficulty  of  harmonizing  these  simple  tunes  without  benefit  of  the 
usual  accompanying  chords.  It  is  a  rather  delicate  operation  —  to  put 
fresh  and  unconventional  harmonies  to  well-known  melodies  without 
spoiling  their  naturalness.  It  is  a  moment  for  the  composer  to  throw 
caution  aside  and  to  depend  wholly  on  his  instinct  for  knowing  what 
to  do.  Courage  and  instinct  are  the  only  things  that  can  be  of  help 
at  that  point. 

Before  leaving  New  York  I  had  seen  Jared  French's  lovely  costume 
designs.  The  story  around  which  the  choreography  was  to  be  assigned 
had  been  supplied  to  me  after  discussions  with  our  choreographer, 
Eugene  Loring.  In  the  finished  script,  the  action  begins  and  closes  on 
the  open  prairie.  The  events  which  take  place  between  the  introduc- 
tion and  coda  are  merely  typical  of  many  such  episodes  on  the  long 
trek  to  the  Pacific. 

The  central  portion  of  the  ballet  concerns  itself  with  significant 
moments  in  the  life  of  Billy  the  Kid.  The  first  scene  is  a  street  in  a 
frontier  town.  Familiar  figures  amble  by.  Cowboys  saunter  into  town. 
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some  on  horseback,  others  with  their  lassoes.  Some  Mexican  women 
do  a  Jarabe,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  fight  between  two  drunks.  At- 
tracted by  the  gathering  crowd,  Billy  is  seen  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
boy  of  twelve,  with  his  mother.  The  brawl  turns  ugly,  guns  are  drawn, 
and  in  some  unaccountable  way,  Billy's  mother  is  killed.  Without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  in  cold  fury,  Billy  draws  a  knife  from  a  cow-hand's 
sheath  and  stabs  his  mother's  slayers.  His  short  but  famous  career 
begins. 

In  swift  succession  we  see  episodes  in  Billy's  later  life.  At  night, 
under  the  stars,  in  a  quiet  card  game  with  his  outlaw  friends.  Hunted 
by  a  posse  led  by  his  former  friend,  Pat  Garrett,  Billy  is  pursued.  A 
running  gun  battle  ensues.  Billy  is  captured.  A  drunken  celebration 
takes  place.  Billy  in  prison  is,  of  course,  followed  by  one  of  Billy's 
legendary  escapes.  Tired  and  worn  in  the  desert,  Billy  rests  with  his 
girl.  (Pas  de  deux.)  Starting  from  a  deep  sleep,  he  senses  movement 
in  the  shadows.  The  posse  has  finally  caught  up  with  him.  It  is  the 
end. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  fully  developed  ballet  company  in  America 
—  the  ballet  company  in  the  tradition  of  the  Russians  —  it  will  come 
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by  way  of  just  such  companies  as  the  American  Ballet  Caravan,  and 
just  such  subject  matter  as  Billy  the  Kid.  Speaking  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Ballet  Caravan  in  the  pages  of  Modern  Music,  Edwin 
Denby  has  this  to  say:  "  .  .  .  they  show  that  an  American  kind  of 
ballet  is  growing  up,  different  from  the  nervous  Franco-Russian  style. 
.  .  .  Our  own  ballet  has  an  easier,  simpler  character,  a  kind  of  Ameri- 
can straightforwardness,  that  is  thoroughly  agreeable.  ...  I  think  this 
is  the  highest  kind  of  praise,  because  it  shows  the  ballet  has  taken 
root  and  is  from  now  on  a  part  of  our  life." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  G  MAJOR  (Third  and  Fourth  Movements) 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  at  Vienna,  May  8,  1911 


Mahler  began  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  Ausee  in  the  summer  of  1899  and 
finished  it  there  in  the  following  summer.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Kaim 
Orchestra  in  Munich,  November  25,  1901,  Felix  Weingartner  conducting.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  in  1904.  The  composer  conducted  a  performance 
there  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  January  17,  1911.  The  symphony  has  not 
hitherto  been  performed  in  Boston. 

The  orchestration  requires  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  Glockenspiel,  sleigh  bells,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  timpani, 
triangle,  harp,   and   strings. 

The  years  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
were  years  of  constant  activity  for  Mahler  as  conductor.  He  was 
then  music  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna.  Fresh  productions  of  the 
operas  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Wagner  exacted  his  time  and  energies. 
It  was  only  after  the  musical  season  that  he  was  able  to  devote  him- 
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self  to  his  creative  projects.  The  wonder  is  that  he  found  time  to  com- 
pose his  first  four  symphonies  and  his  song  cycles  in  these  summer  in- 
tervals. As  had  been  the  case  with  the  symphonies  which  preceded  this 
one,  he  completed  his  sketches  in  the  little  summer  house  which  he 
occupied  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Ausee,  and,  returning  to  his  conduc- 
torial  obligations  in  town,  rose  early  each  morning  that  he  might  write 
a  page  or  two  of  his  score  in  fair  copy,  before  going  to  his  morning 
rehearsal. 

Mahler  was  honored  as  a  conductor,  little  regarded  as  a  composer, 
before  the  arresting  impact  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  compelled  general 
attention.  When  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed,  loud 
voices  were  raised  pro  and  con.  He  was  badgered  for  a  programme,  as 
he  had  always  been  and  always  would  be.  It  is  hard,  looking  back,  to 
understand  why  hearers  insisted  upon  explanations  of  this  simple- 
hearted,  straightforward,  lyrical  music.  It  is  equally  hard  to  account 
for  the  furious  controversy  it  aroused  or  such  attacks  as  the  one  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier  at  the  time,  who  righteously 
spared  his  readers  "a  detailed  description  of  that  musical  monstrosity" 
and  dismissed  it  in  this  fashion:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  design,  con- 
tent, or  execution  of  the  work  to  impress  the  musician,  except  its 
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grotesquery.  The  only  part  of  the  symphony  which  is  bearable  is  the 
soprano  solo  at  the  end,  and  that  is  not  symphony." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  content  with  an  essentially  simple  style, 
through  which  dance-like  or  songful  measures  have  free  play,  prompted 
by  the  naive  fantasy  of  folk  poetry.  Jean  Paul  Richter  had  furnished 
images  for  the  First  Symphony.  Mahler  later  discovered  "Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn,"  and  his  fancy  lingered  over  this  collection  of  old  Ger- 
man songs  compiled  almost  a  century  before  by  Ludwig  von  Arnim 
and  Clemens  Brentano.  He  set  many  of  them,  and  reflected  thoughts 
found  their  way  into  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies.  The 
extravagant  fairy  folklore  of  an  earlier  romanticism  was  a  curiosity  to 
most  people  in  Mahler's  time,  while  this  strange  figure  of  unabashed 
sentiment  subjected  himself  to  its  spell  and  allowed  it  to  suffuse  his 
music.  The  Fourth  Symphony  is  freer  than  any  of  its  companions  from 
dark  or  morbid  thoughts.  Its  sunny  serenity  is  unclouded,  unless,  as 
Gabriel  Engel  feels,  the  weird  effect  of  a  violin  solo  in  the  Scherzo 
tuned  a  tone  higher  than  the  accompaniment  is  suggestive  of  the 
macabre.  Certainly  no  shadow  passes  over  the  bright  course  of  the 
last  two  movements.  Comparing  the  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  Third, 
Bruno  Walter  remarks  in  his  book  on  Mahler  that  "it  reaches  even 
greater  heights  of  a  strangely  exalted  gayety.  .  .  .  For  now  he  felt  him- 
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selt  carried  on  high  as  in  a  dream  and  no  longer  was  there  any 
ground  under  his  feet.  An  account  of  such  a  floating  condition  is 
given  in  the  Fourth.  In  its  final  movement  it  even  represents,  themat- 
ically,  a  sequel  to  the  'Angel  Movement'  of  the  Third  and,  in  its 
general  tone,  follows  its  spiritual  direction.*  After  the  works  of  pathos, 
a  yearning  for  gaiety  or,  rather,  for  serenity  had  sprung  up  in  Mahler's 
heart,  and  so  he  created  the  idyll  of  the  Fourth  in  which  a  devout 
piety  dreams  its  dream  of  Heaven.  Dream-like  and  unreal,  indeed,  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  work  —  a  mysterious  smile  and  a  strange  humor 
cover  the  solemnity  which  so  clearly  had  been  manifested  in  the  Third. 
In  the  fairy-tale  of  the  Fourth  everything  is  floating  and  unburdened 
which,  in  his  former  works,  had  been  mighty  and  pathetic  —  the 
mellow  voice  of  an. angel  confirms  what,  in  the  Second  and  Third,  a. 
prophet  had  foreseen  and  pronounced  in  loud  accents.  The  blissful 
feeling  of  exaltation  and  freedom  from  the  world  communicates  itself 
to  the  character  of  the  music  —  but,  in  contrast  to  the  Third,  from  afar, 
as  it  were." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  long,  lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but 
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it  is  the  shortest  that  Mahler  wrote.  It  is  the  lightest  in  instrumenta- 
tion: Only  four  horns  are  used,  the  solidity  of  trombones  and  tuba 
dispensed  with. 

The  third  movement,  Ruhevoll  (Peacefully),  Poco  adagio,  is 
Mahler's  only  full  use  of  the  variation  form  in  his  symphonies.  The 
theme,  broad  and  simple,  is  disclosed  by  the  low  strings.  Several  counter- 
themes  are  woven  in  as  the  score  takes  its  contrapuntal  course.  The 
oboe  gives  forth  one  of  these,  "klagend"  and  the  clarinets,  another  in 
a  faster  tempo.  The  former  tempo  returns,  and  the  movement  ends,  in 
a  long-drawn  pianissimo  with  arpeggios,  harp  glissandi,  horn  calls,  and 
sustained,  widespread  chords. 

The  fourth  movement,  Sehr  behaglich  (Very  easily)  utilizes  verses 
from  an  old  Bavarian  folk  song,  "Der  Himmel  hangt  voll  Geigen" 
("In  Heaven  Hang  Many  Fiddles"),  from  "Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn." 
The  movement  takes  strophic  shape,  the  orchestral  portion  being  light 
and  piquant  but  free  and  independent,  in  no  sense  a  mere  accompani- 
ment. Interludes  after  each  verse  are  reminiscent  of  a  jingling  theme 
in  the  opening  movement.  There  are  fleeting  touches  of  realism,  as 
when  the  oboe  suggests  the  bleating  lamb;  the  basses,  the  bellowing 
ox.  St.  Peter  brings  in  sudden  measures  of  quiet  dignity,  with  an 
appropriate  archaic  flavor  of  open  fifths.  The  text  sets  forth  the 
simple  peasant's  idea  of  Heaven  —  a  place  not  solemn  and  awesome, 
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but  homely  and  friendly,  where  a  holiday  spirit  prevails,  where  delect- 
able things  to  eat  rise  before  one  at  a  wish,  where  game  runs  con- 
veniently in  the  streets,  and  even  the  saints  are  sociable  souls  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  good  time.  One  is  reminded  that  Marc  Connolly's 
"Green  Pastures"  was  not  the  first  reflection  of  a  faith  which  is  strong 
because  confiding  and  unquestioning,  which  is  born  of  wonder- 
ment, is  the  source  of  folklore,  and  gives  birth  to  true  poetry.  Mahler 
wrote  over  the  voice  part  in  his  score:  "With  childlike,  bright  ex- 
pression, always  without  parody!"  It  was  the  composer's  rarest  quality 
that  he  could  enter  quite  simply  into  this  spirit  of  wonder. 

The  text  is  as  follows,  together  with  a  literal  translation: 


Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden, 
Drum   tun  wir  das  Irdische   meiden. 
Kein  weltlich  Getummel 
Hort  man  nicht  im  Himmel! 

Lebt  alles  in  sanftester  Ruh'. 
Wir  fiXhren  ein  englisches  Leben, 
Sind  dennoch  ganz  lustig  daneben, 

Wir  tanzen  und  springen, 

Wir  hilpfen  und  singen. 


The  joys  of  Heaven  are  so  delightful 
We  have  no  need  of  earthly  ones; 
No  worldly  turmoil  is  heard  in  Heaven 
All  live  there  in  sweetest  peace. 
We  live  an  angel's  life, 
But  we  are  merry  too, 
Dancing  and  leaping, 
Frisking   and   singing. 


0 
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Sanct  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 
Johannes   das  Lammlein  auslasset, 
Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passet! 
Wir  fiihren  ein   unschuldig's 
Unschuldig's  geduldig's 

Ein  Liebliches  Lammlein  zu  Tod! 
Sanct  Lukas  den  Ochsen  tat  schlachten, 
Ohn'  einig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 
Der  Wein  kost  kein  Heller, 
Im  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Brot. 


St.  Peter  in  Heaven  looks  on, 
John   gives   up   his   little   lamb 
Which  is  delivered  to  the  butcher 

Herod. 
We  lead  an  innocent  and  helpless  little 

lamb 
To  its  death. 

St.  Luke  slaughters  the  oxen 
Without  a  moment's  thought  or  care. 
Wine  in  the  cellar  of  Heaven  costs  not 

a   penny. 
The  angels  are  baking  bread. 


Gut  Krduter  von  allerhand  Arten, 
Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 
Gut  Spargel,  Fisolen 
Und   was  wir  nur  wollen! 

Ganze  Schiisseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 
Gut  Apfel,  gut  Birn,  und  gut   Trauben, 
Die  Gartner  die  alles  erlauben! 
Willst  Rehbock,  willst  Hasen, 

Auf  offener  Strassen 

Sie   laufen    herbei. 


Sweet  herbs  of  every  kind 

Are  growing  in  Heaven's  garden, 

Asparagus,  green  peas,  whatever  we 

wish, 
Platters  heaped  high  and  ready! 
Good  apples,  good  pears,  and  good 

grapes, 
The  gardeners  offer  them  all. 
Do  you  prefer  roebuck  or  rabbit? 
They  are  running  in  the  streets. 


Sollt  ein  Festtag  etwa  kommen 

Alle   Fische    gleich    mit    Freuden    ange- 

schwommen! 
Dort  lauft  schon  Sanct  Peter 
Mit  Netz  und  mit  Kocler 
Zum   himmlischen    Weiher   hinein. 


Should  a  fast  day  come  along, 
Every  kind  of  fish  swims  gayly  by! 
And  there  goes  St.  Peter  with  nets  and 

bait 
Running  to  the  heavenly  pond. 
St.  Martha  shall  be  our  cook. 


Kein  Musik  ist  ja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  iv  erden. 

Elf  tausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen! 

Sanct   Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht! 

Cacilia  mit  ihren  Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen, 

Das  alles  fur  Freuden  erwacht. 


No  music  on  earth  is  to  be  compared 

with  ours; 
Eleven     thousand    maidens    are    busily 

dancing, 
Even  St.  Ursula  is  smiling. 
Cecilia    and   all    her   kind 
Are  excellent   court  musicians; 
The   angels'   sweet   voices   brighten   our 

spirits, 
And  joy   awakens  in   all. 


<£z£)G& 
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"ALBORADA  DEL  GRACIOSO" 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,   1875 


The  Alborada  del  Gracioso,  in  its  orchestral  version,  had  its  first  public  per- 
formance under  Georges  Longy  from  the  manuscript,  at  the  Boston  Orchestral 
Club  in  this  city,  February  16,  1921.  The  orchestral  score  was  published  in  1923, 
and  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  January  18,  1929,  with 
E.  Fernandez  Arbos  as  guest  conductor.  It  was  performed  November  8,  1935, 
Richard    Burgin    conducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  wood  winds  in  twos,  with  piccolo,  English  horn 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
crotales,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  xylophone, 
two  harps  and  strings. 

In  1905  Ravel  wrote  a  set  of  five  piano  pieces  under  the  title 
"Mixoirs"  They  were  "Noctuelles"  "Oiseaux  tristes,"  "line  barque 
sur  V Ocean"  "Alborada  del  Gracioso,"  and  "La  Vallee  des  Cloches" 
The  fourth  of  these,  the  "Alborada  del  Gracioso"  he  set  for  orchestra. 
Ravel  exploits  a  characteristic  rhythm  through  the  score,  but  (un- 
like his  later  "Bolero")  with  variation  in  the  treatment,  and  with 
great  flexibility.  The  rhythmic  signature  is  6-8,  changing  to  9-8,  and 
reverting  to  6-8  at  the  final  climax. 

"Alborada  del  Gracioso"  is  not  only  an  evocative  title,  but  an  elusive 
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one.  The  alborada*  of  Ravel  must  be  taken  as  something  far  more 
subtle  than  the  Galician  folk  piece  of  that  name  "played  on  bagpipes 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  side  drum";  subtler  even  than  the  alborada 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Capriccio 
Espagnol."  G.  Jean-Aubry  in  his  study  of  Ravel  tries  "Morning  song  of 
the  gracioso/'  and  decides  that  the  word  "gracioso"  is  untranslatable. 
"It  implies  a  kind  of  buffoon  full  of  finesse,  with  mind  always  alert, 
and  with  irony  ever  in  readiness  —  a  sort  of  Figaro.  For  the  ever  alert 
mind  of  this  type  of  character,  it  would  seem  as  if  night  were  never 
present;  for  him  it  is  ever  the  hour  of  the  aubade,  always  the  hour  of 
smiles  and  of  delicacy.  He  is  skilled  in  pleasant  mockery,  and  is  loath 
to  vociferate.  He  enjoys  the  sweetness  of  living,  and  is  not  unaware 
of  its  reflections.  He  dreams  of  charming  memories,  and,  long  before, 
composed  a  pavane  to  the  memory  of  a  defunct  infanta,  and  its 
delicacy  and  finesse  are  such  that  the  idea  of  death  is  screened  behind 
them."  Whereby,  not  without  skill  of  his  own,  this  writer  fuses  the 
character  and  its  author. 


Ravel's  admirers  have  often  pointed  out  his  strong  Spanish  leanings, 
evident  in  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"  "L'Heure  Espagnole/'  ''Bolero"; 
then  there  is  the  early  "Habanera"  from  "Les  Sites  Auriculaires"  for 
two  pianos,  and  other  smaller  pieces.  It  is  an  impressive  list,  even 

*  Morning  serenade    (French,   "aubade"). 
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though  other  French  musicians  as  well  have  been  seduced  by  Spanish 
rhythms,  and  Ravel  himself  has  occasionally  looked  elsewhere  in 
quest  of  the  exotic. 

"Parisian  to  his  finger  tips,"  wrote  Andre  Suares  of  Ravel  (in  the 
Revue  Musical,  April  1925),  "he  is  even  so  the  most  Spanish  of 
artists.  He  answers  better  than  another  to  one's  idea  of  a  great  musi- 
cian in  the  Spanish  cast;  he  has  something  of  Goya  and  the  picaresque. 
.  .  .  Ravel's  originality  was  evident  from  the  start.  At  the  age  when 
others  were  groping  for  their  style,  he  had  already  found  himself,  at 
one  stroke:  he  is  revealed  a  rounded  musician  in  his  first  work,  the 
'Habanera'  which  he  later  incorporated  in  his  'Rapsodie  Espagnole/ 
And  let  no  one  think  it  was  by  chance  that  he  made  his  entrance  into 
music  by  way  of  Spain.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  is  of  Basque  origin. 
I  recognize  Spain  in  every  part  of  Ravel  —  in  what  he  is  and  in  what 
he  does.  This  little  man  is  so  dry,  so  sensitive,  at  once  frail  and  re- 
sistant, caressing  and  inflexible,  supple  as  tempered  steel;  his  large 
nose  and  hollow  cheeks,  his  angular  and  lean  figure;  his  air  at  once 
a  little  distant  and  yet  always  courteous  —  these  traits  are  reminiscent 
of  Spain.  And  his  art,  still  more  decidedly,  is  of  the  French  tongue, 
touched  with  a  Spanish  accent." 


*•*    ********* 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 


SIJiX.  AFT.,  FEB.  15  at  3.30 


YEHUDI 


WUHIN 


World-renowned  Violinist 

In  Symphony  Hall 
Box-office  open  NOW 


(Stein way  Piano) 


■^  THIS  SUN,  AFT.  (FEB.  1)  in  JORDAN  HALL  ^- 

LAURITZ      MELCHIOR 

The  Noted  Heroic  Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


(Baldwin  Piano) 


NEXT  TUE.  EVE.   (Feb.  3)  in  Jordan  Hall 

BUDAPEST    QUARTET 

Haydn  Quartet  in  D    (Op.  76,  No.  5)  Mozart  Quartet  in  G    (K.  387) 

Beethoven  Quartet  in  F    (Op.  59,  No.   1) 


Tue.  Eve.  Feb.  17  in  Jordan  Hall 

BERNHARD     WEISER 

Pianist  —  First   Boston   Appearance 

(Steinway  Piano) 

Olin  Downes  in  New  York  Times:  "The  recital  by  Bernhard  Weiser  last 
night  in  Town  Hall  revealed  a  young  artist  with  an  inborn  talent  for  his 
instrument,  a  singing  tone  which  he  never  forced,  a  neat  and  fluent  tech- 
nique, a  native  sensibility  and  enthusiasm  which  carred  him  far." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

"Mr.  Weiser  has  a  remarkably  well  developed  technique  —  brilliant,  neat, 
capable  of  dazzling  swiftness  and  aqueous  fluency.  High  speed,  however, 
was  cultivated  not  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  and  clarity  of  detail;  all  was 
lucid,  relevant  and  well  balanced.  He  showed  a  command  of  fine  points  of 
dynamic  shading,  especially  in  the  lightness  of  touch  which  marked  his 
pianissimi.  In  the  matter  of  volume  he  knew  and  gave  an  impression  of 
obtaining  just  what  he  wanted.  .  .  ." 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Fifteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

in  B  minor,  No.   12 

Largo  —  Allegro  —  Larghetto  —  Largo  —  Allegro 


Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 


I,  (   Tempo  molto  moderato 

Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 

III.  Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


NTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.   2   in  D  major,   Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso;  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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LUNCH    ROOM 

for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  ^Patrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the  intermission. 
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War  and  ^Tusic 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  we,  like  all  other 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  searched  our  abilities  and 
capabilities  in  an  effort  to  find  where  we  could  be 
most  useful. 

At  first  music  seemed  far  distant  from  the  roar  ol 
aeroplanes,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crash  of 
exploding  bombs,  but  the  fundamental  fact  per- 
sisted that  music  is  one  of  the  basic  hungers  of 
man,  —  he  seeks  it  in  worship,  in  sorrow,  in  hap- 
piness, in  want,  and  in  war. 

The  example  of  the  throngs  attending  the  daily 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  —  con- 
certs that  we  have  helped  to  support  —  stood  out 
vividly  in  our  minds. 

The  call  was  clear  and  imperative.  We,  now  at 
war,  must  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  our 
own  citizens. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  to  weigh 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  your  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  upon  which  the  Orches- 
tra depends  for  its  support,  that  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  call. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

A    New    England    Conservatory 
Birthday 

Exhibitions 

Victor  Recordings 

A    NEW    ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY   BIRTHDAY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
wishes  to  do  special  honor  to  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  on  the 
Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
neighbor  institution.  The  next  pair  of 
Symphony  concerts  will  fall  in  the  an- 
niversary week,  since  the  birthday  of 
the  Conservatory  will  be  on  Thursday, 
February  19. 

The  programme  will  open  with  the 
tone  poem  "Tam  o'  Shanter"  by  George 
Chadwick,  who  was  the  director  of  the 
Conservatory  from  1897  until  his  death 
in  1931.  Many  of  the  compositions  of 
Mr.  Chadwick  have  been  performed  at 
the   concerts   of  this   orchestra. 

Ernst  Levy,  who  will  be  the  soloist 
of  the  occasion,  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  a  newcomer  to  Boston  in 
the  present  season.  Mr.  Levy  is  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland  who  holds  a  high 
reputation  as  a  virtuoso  and  as  a  com- 
poser. Except  for  performances  for 
guests  at  concerts  of  the  Conservatory, 
this  will  be  his  first  public  appearance 
in  America. 

EXHIBITIONS 

In  the  First  Balcony  gallery  is  con- 
tinued an  exhibition  of  children's  por- 
traits in  pastels  by  Mary  Ludlum  Davis. 

Born  in  Long  Island,  and  a  graduate 
from  Pratt  Institute,  she  went  to  France 
with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  1917,  but  was 
transferred  in  June,  1918,  to  a  military 
Evacuation  Hospital  unit.  After  the 
Armistice  she  studied  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League  with  Thomas  Fogarty, 
the  illustrator,  coming  also  under  the 
influence  of  Robert  Bridgeman,  Board- 
man  Robinson,  George  Luks  and  Robert 
Henri.  She  moved  to  New  England  in 
1925. 

The  portraits  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion are: 


Name  of  Portrait 


Loaned  By 


1.  "Practising"  Mr.  James  C.   Davis 

2.  "Northern  Lights" 

3.  Susan  Mrs.  H.  Russel  Cort 

4.  Peter  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Craighead 


Wedding  Embassy 

You,  the  bride,  will  find  an 
unusually  helpful  service 
here.  Mrs.  Reid  is  your  am- 
bassador to  a  store-wide 
staff  of  experts,  ready  to 
help  you  make  your  day  of 
days  all  you  ever  dreamed 
it   would    be.    Fourth    floor. 

Stearns 
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p 


T^ORTH- OR- SOUTH 
GLITTER 

Changing  the  Winter  scene 
—  here  or  anywhere  — brings 
the  glint  of  colored  cup 
paillettes  on  these  charming 
straight  from  the  shoulder 
rayon  crepe  dresses,  polka 
dotted  for  good  measure. 

The  dress  at  left $44-00 

Also,  in  dinner  length $59-9°  y 

At  right $4990 


5.  Audrey  Mrs.  Barton  Plimpton 

6.  Deborah  Mrs.  Barton  Plimpton 

7.  Penny  Mrs.  Horatio  Newhall 

8.  Polly  Mr.  Horatio  Newhall 

9.  Diantha  Mr.  Stanley  Seaman 

10.  Ruth  Mrs.  John  S.  Kier 

11.  Joanne  Mrs.  John  S.  Kier 

12.  Jimmy  Mrs.  J.  E.  Arnold 

13.  Anne  Mrs.  Frederick  Y.  Briscoe 

14.  Barbara  Mrs.  Stanley  N.  Kingsbury 

15.  "The   Story   Book" 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Atkinson 

16.  Lawrence        Mrs.  Stuart  Smith 

17.  "Summer  1934" 

Mrs,  Horace  Hawks 

18.  Sue  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Merriam 

19.  'Teens  Mrs.  Eldon  C.   Shoup 

20.  "One    Frosty    Morning" 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis 

21.  High-light  Sketch— C.  B. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Y.  Briscoe 

22.  High-light  Sketch— G.  S. 


In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west 
corridor  of  the  First  Balcony  is  con- 
tinued an  exhibit  of  paintings  by  stu- 
dents at  the  Children's  Art  Centre, 
Rutland    Street,    Boston. 

The  story  of  this  Boston  institu- 
tion began  in  May,  1913,  when  an  ex- 
hibition of  prints  interesting  to  children 
was  made  in  the  Print  Department  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Mr. 
Gardiner  M.  Lane,  then  President  of 
the  Museum,  interested  himself  in  the 
project  and  arranged  for  a  committee 
of  children  to  pass  upon  the  prints  to 
be  exhibited.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chil- 
dren genuine.  In  order  that  the  prints 
which  had  given  so  much  pleasure  to 
hundreds  of  children  who  had  visited 
the  Museum  might  be  made  available 
to  other  children  who  could  not  under- 
take the  journey  to  Huntington  Avenue, 
arrangements  were  made,  through  the 
Boston  Social  Union,  for  small  col- 
lections of  prints  to  be  sent  to  various 
neighborhood   and   settlement   houses. 

By  the  spring  of  1916,  these  exhibits 
had  been  so  successful  that  the  ques- 
tion presented  itself  of  erecting  a  small 
building,  within  easy  reach  of  a  number 
of  settlement  houses,  where  prints  and 
similar  objects  might  be  shown.  In 
May,  1917,  the  Settlements  Museum 
Association  leased  from  the  South  End 
Music  School  a  building  site  at  the  end 
of  their  garden  at  36  Rutland  Street, 
and  the  Children's  Art  Centre  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1918. 

The  Art  Centre  is  planned  on  a  scale 
that  children  can  easily  grasp  and  in 
which  they  immediately  feel  com- 
fortable and  at  home.  Children  from 
five  to  nineteen  are  welcomed  at  the 
Centre,  whether  or  not  they  show  real 
talent  in  art  —  the  purpose  is  to  give 
them    an    opportunity    to    have    beauty 
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around  them  and  to  express  it.  The 
hours  are  from  3.30  to  5.00  on  school 
days.  Talks  are  given  every  Saturday 
morning  by  outsiders  —  word  pictures 
which  come  to  life  in  color  as  the  young 
artists  listen,  brush  or  crayon  in  hand. 
There  are  also  exhibitions  of  the  best 
in  contemporary  art  every  few  weeks, 
providing  inspiration  for  the  young 
painters.  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Dempsey  is 
the  Director,  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Riedel  her  assistant.  The  Centre  is  now 
supported  by  the  Community  Fund,  and 
some  additional  money  for  supplies  is 
brought  in  by  the  sale  of  Christmas 
cards   designed   by  the  students. 


VICTOR  RECORDINGS 

"Tapiola,"  symphonic  poem  by  Jean 
Sibelius,  recorded  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  is  a  Victor  release  for  Jan- 
uary (M-848,  $2.50).  "Both  for  what  it 
contains  and  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance and  recording,  this  record  is 
of  importance,"  writes  Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
in  the  Boston  Globe.  "There  is  no  other 
non-Finnish  conductor,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, who  performs  Sibelius  with  the 
same  amount  of  stylistic  authority,  racial 
flavor  and  total  magnificence,  as  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  It  is  an  old  story  to 
Bostonians  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  attend  Symphony  concerts.  But  to 
others,  the  fact  will  bear  emphasizing. 
In  the  album  under  discussion  they  will 
find  the  remarkable  combination  of 
Sibelius  at  his  best,  and  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky and  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
theirs." 

Howard  Taubman,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  of  this  release:  "The  new 
recording  is  what  you  would  expect 
from  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  Bos- 
tonians —  full-blooded,  spacious,  opulent 
in  tone.  The  recording  is  excellent.  If 
you  are  a  Sibeliusite,  you  could  scarcely 
ask  for  more." 

Reviewing  the  outstanding  record- 
ings of  1941,  Mr.  Taubman  pointed  out 
that  more  disks  were  sold  last  year  than 
in  any  other  twelve-month  period  of 
the  industry's  existence,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  output  was  high.  Among 
the  recordings  "that  for  excellence  of 
performance  and  recording  and  for 
magnificence  of  musical  content  .  .  .  con- 
stitute an  honor  roll  that  is  the  record- 
ing industry's  finest  endorsement,"  he 
lists  the  recording  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky^ 
conductor,  of  Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony 
and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis. 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  vour  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


sillied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Fifteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

in  B  minor,  No.   12 

Largo  —  Allegro  —  Larghetto  —  Largo  —  Allegro 


Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 

I.(  Tempo  molto  moderato 
II.  (  Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 

III.  Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.   2  in  D  major,   Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso;  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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IN  FULL  COLOR! 


GIANT    41x27    inch    STANDARD 


Map  of  the  World 


Follow  the  fighting  across  the  world  on  this  informa- 
tive map  produced  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Gross,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society.  It 
includes  coaling  and  oil  bunkering  stations  .  .  . 
shipping  routes  and  distances  .  .  .  radio  stations, 
cables,  railways  .  .  .  the  U.  S.  bases  leased  from 
England  .  .  time  zones — a  wealth  of  interest  for 
all  the  family. 

1.00 

(custom  -  mounted  on  cloth  with  rod  top  and  hem 
ready  for  hanging.  3.00) 

BOOK  SHOP     —     STREET  FLOOR    —     ANNEX 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  12,  in  B  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concetti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  reads: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  .the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  most  recent  performance  of  this  concerto  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  con- 
certs of  this  orchestra  was  on  December  22  and  23,  1939. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 


TECHNICAL    VARIANTS 

on  Hanorts  Exercises   for  Pianoforte 

by  OltVllXE  A.  LINDQUIST 

A  book  of  variants  using  different  rhythms 
and  keys,  invaluable  for  developing  and 
maintaining  adequate  piano  technique 

Charles  Cooke,  of  The  New  Yorker  magazine, 
amateur  pianist,  and  author  of  "Playing  the 
Piano  for  Pleasure,"  says  — 

"...  a  book  that  is  indispensable  if  you  wish  to  extract  the  last  drops  of 
juice  out  of  Hanon's  extraordinarily  juicy  opus.  .  .  .  Professor  Lindquist 
proceeds  to  devise  rhythms  of  every  conceivable  kind  for  all  the  exercises 
in  Hanon's  first  book.  The  result  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  several  years 
of  productive  practice  for  you  and  me. 

"One  might  even  maintain  that  for  the  needs  of  the  amateur  pianist 
Hanon  and  Lindquist  provide  sufficient  material  for  refurbishing  and  tuning 
up  technique." 

TECHNICAL  VARIANTS    {Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  395) 

Price,  75  cents  net 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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ent  are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 


•    "Handel"    by   Romain    Rolland,    translated   by    A.    Eaglefield    Hull. 
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It  is  actually  the 
least  expensive  of 


STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT   OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  amazing  durability,  the  Steinway  is  more  than 
an  exquisite  source  of  entertainment. 

It  is  among  the  least  expensive  of  all  pianos! 

For  30,  40  or  even  50  years,  this  superb  piano  will  serve  you  well  — 
training  your  children,  yielding  that  joy  of  ownership  that  comes  only 
from  the  best. 

The  glorious  Steinway  illustrated  is  the  new  Regency  Vertical  —  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Steinways  ever  built.  Exclusive  Diaphragmatic 
Soundboard  and  Accelerated  Action.    Pay  only  10%  down. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinways  are 

sold  only  by 

M.    STEINERT    &    SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 
162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 

JEROME  F.  MURPHY,  President 

HANcock  1900 
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orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 


English    Antique   Furniture   and    Reproductions 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
W    be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

10 O  Franklin  Street 
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SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  5,  Op.  82 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Rorn  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865;   living  at  Jarvenpaa 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in 
1916,  and  the  revision  was  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a 
second  revision  which  brought  the  score  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  November  24,  1919,  and  repeated 
November  27  and  29.  The  first  English  performance  was  on  February  12,  1921, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  October  21,  1921.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  1922.  There  were  subsequent  performances  December 
15,  1922,  November  11,  1927,  January  27,  1933,  January  26,  1934,  December  28, 
1934,  October  16,  1936,  November  11,   1938,  and  March  7,  1941. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three   trumpets,  three   trombones,   timpani   and   strings. 

after  writing  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1911,  Sibelius  returned  to 
±\  his  programme  music,  and  composed  "The  Dryad"  in  1911,  the 
"Scenes  Historiques"  in  1912,  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar"  in  1913, 
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"Ocean ides"  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  May  and  June  there  came  the 
distraction  of  his  visit  to  America.  Back  in  Finland  in  July,  he  aban- 
doned an  idea  for  another  tone  poem  "King  Fjalar,"  rejected  pro- 
posals for  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  His  musical  thoughts  were  taking  a 
symphonic  trend  once  more,  fixing  his  purpose  upon  what  was  to 
become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

"I  cannot  become  a  prolific  writer,"  so  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  at  this  time,  when  he  was  pressed  for  a  ballet  (which  was  the 
composer's  best  chance  at  that  moment  for  immediate  gain  and  fame). 
"It  would  mean  killing  all  my  reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made 
my  name  in  the  world  by  straightforward  means.  I  must  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a  hypochondriac.  But  to  waste 
on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  excellently  suited  to  symphonic 
composition!" 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Karl  Ekman  on 
Sibelius,  an  invaluable  record  of  the  course  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  work,  with  remarks  drawn  from  his  diary  and  letters,  or  noted 
down  in  a  series  of  conversations.  Mr.  Ekman  shows  how  Sibelius 
composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  response  to  an  inner  compulsion, 
and  in  spite  of  discouraging  outward  circumstances. 

The  World  War  descended  like  a  pall  over  Europe.  It  cut  him  off 
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from  his  publishers  in  Germany,  and  from  the  royalties  which  should 
have  come  to  him  from  performances.  Sixteen  "minor  compositions," 
written  between  August  and  November,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
needed  income,  and  a  refuge  from  the  dark  period  they  marked.  The 
Fifth  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Ekman,  was  a  reaction  from  these 
events.  The  composer,  who  had  increasingly  developed  a  personal  ex- 
pression, independent  of  current  musical  tendencies,  now  withdrew 
quite  definitely  from  the  distraught  external  world  into  those  inner 
symphonic  springs  which  had  always  been  the  true  source  of  his  crea- 
tive growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  radiant  and 
vital  qualities  in  his  art,  a  kind  of  symphonic  affirmation  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1902,  the  more  restrained 
but  bright-voiced  Third  of  1908.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  mood 
found  a  new  awakening,  a  new  expansion.  As  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
taking  shape,  Sibelius  wrote  of  "this  life  that  I  love  so  infinitely,  a 
feeling  that  must  stamp  everything  I  compose."  And  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  September:  "In  a  deep 
dell  again.  But  I  begin  already  dimly  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend.  .  .  .  God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  his  or- 
chestra plays  the  fifth  symphony." 

Questioned  about  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Sibelius  spoke  of  it  with  his 
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usual  disinclination  to  discuss  his  works.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  essence  of  symphony.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  in  my  works.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  I  consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein 
that  goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  did  indeed  intensify  the  cleavage  between  the 
vividly  descriptive  music  which  was  the  invariable  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  lone  symphonist,  following  some  urge  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  public  demand  or  general  expectation  of 
1915.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  music  steeped  in  exotic  legend  has 
become  quite  outmoded,  and  the  symphony  unadorned  once  again 
eminently  desirable. 

The  new  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fif- 
tieth birthday  of  Sibelius,  at  a  concert  in  Helsingfors,  December  8, 
1915,  Kajanus  conducting.  The  composer  was  much  feted.  Through 
October  and  November,  1916,  he  took  up  the  work  again,  rewrote  it 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  revision  was  performed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1916,  at  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  conducting.  In  the  summer  of 
1917,  Sibelius  had  thoughts  of  a  new  symphony,  his  first  important 
work  of  the  war  period  other  than  the  Fifth  Symphony.  At  the  same 
time  he  contemplated  a  "new  and  final  revision"  of  the  Fifth.  By  the 
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To  Patrons  of  the 
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new  year  of  1918  the  fever  of  social  disruption  had  spread  into  Fin- 
land, and  the  composer,  much  harassed  by  troublous  times,  put  his 
music  regretfully  aside.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  peace  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  scores  with  renewed  energy.  Soon  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies  were  both  projected,  and  the  serious  work  of  complete 
revision  of  the  Fifth  embarked  upon.  He  noted  his  progress  in  an 
interesting  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  revision 
drastic  indeed: 

"My  new  works  —  partly  sketched  and  planned. 

"The  V  Symphony  in  a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I 
work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  $f  the  I  movement  of 
the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  stronger  in  revision.  The 
whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal."  And 
after  characterizing  the  two  new  symphonies,  he  adds  —  "it  looks  as  if 
I  were  to  come  out  with  all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Time  and  careful  revision  were  to  go  into 
each  work  before  its  maker  was  ready  to  relinquish  it  to  his  publisher. 
The  final  revision  of  the  Fifth  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn 
of  1919.  The  Sixth  was  finished  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924.  Thus 
did  the  last  three  symphonies  undergo  a  slow  and  laborious  process 
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of  crystallization.  "The  final  form  of  one's  work,"  so  Sibelius  told  his 
biographer,  "is  indeed  dependent  on  powers  that  are  stronger  than 
one's  self.  Later  on  one  can  substantiate  this  or  that,  but  on  the  whole, 
one  is  merely  a  tool.  This  wonderful  logic  —  let  us  call  it  God  —  that 
governs  a  work  of  art  is  the  forcing  power." 

To  a  world  steeped  in  lavish  colorings,  tending  toward  swollen 
orchestrations,  lush  chromatizations,  Sibelius  gave  a  symphony  ele- 
mentary in  theme,  moderate,  almost  traditional  in  form,  spare  in 
instrumentation.  The  themes  at  first  hearing  are  so  simple  as  to 
be  quite  featureless;  the  succession  of  movements  makes  no  break 
with  the  past.  However,  any  stigma  of  retrogression  or  academic 
severity  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  the  music  itself.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Sibelius  set  himself  exactly  those  means  which  the  matter 
in  hand  required,  and  using  them  with  consummate  effectiveness 
created  a  sound  structure  of  force,  variety  and  grandeur  which  no 
richer  approach  could  have  bettered.  Once  embarked  upon  a  move- 
ment, even  from  apparently  insignificant  beginnings,  this  unaccount- 
able spinner  of  tones  becomes  as  if  possessed  with  a  rhythmic  fragment 
or  a  simple  melodic  phrase.  When  his  imagination  is  alight,  vistas 
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unroll;  the  unpredictable  comes  to  pass.  There  was  in  Beethoven  a 
very  similar  magic;  and  yet  Sibelius  could  never  be  called  an  imitator. 
It  is  as  if  an  enkindling  spark  passed  in  some  strange  way  across  a 
century. 

The  thematic  basis  of  the  first  movement  is  the  opening  phrase,  set 
forth  by  the  French  horn.  The  whole  exposition  of  this  theme  is  con- 
fined to  the  winds,  with  drums.  The  second  subject  enters  in  wood- 
wind octaves.  The  strings  simultaneously  enter  with  a  characteristic 
background  of  rising  tremolo  figures,  and  in  the  background,  through 
the  first  part  of  the  movement,  they  remain.  A  poignant  melody  for 
the  bassoon,  again  set  off  by  the  strings,  brings  a  great  intensification 
(in  development)  of  the  second  subject.  The  climax  is  reached  as  the 
trumpets  proclaim  the  motto  of  the  initial  theme,  and  the  first  move- 
ment progresses  abruptly,  but  without  break  into  the  second,  which  in 
character  is  an  unmistakable  scherzo.  The  broad  12-8  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  naturally  divides  into  short  bars  of  triple  rhythm  (3-4) 
as  a  dance-like  figure  is  at  once  established  and  maintained  for  the 
duration  of  the  movement.  The  initial  subject  of  the  first  movement 
is  not  long  absent,  and  brings  the  concluding  measures.* 


*  Cecil    Gray    has     discussed     at    length    whether    these    two     continuous    movements     should 
be   considered    as   one,    and   decided   in   favor   of   this   point   of  view,    for   although   they   differ 
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The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  tranquil  and  unvarying  allegretto, 
for  this  symphony  discloses  no  dark  or  agonized  pages.  The  movement 
develops  as  if  in  variations  a  single  theme  of  great  simplicity  and 
charm,  which  changes  constantly  in  melodic  contour,  but  keeps  con- 
stant rhythmic  iteration  until  the  end.  The  theme  sometimes  divides 
from  quarter  notes  into  an  elaboration  of  eighths,  after  the  classic 
pattern.  There  are  tonal  clashes  of  seconds,  which,  however,  are  no 
more  than  piquant.  The  little  antiphonal  five-bar  coda  in  the  wood 
winds  is  worthy  of  Beethoven  or  Schubert. 

Characteristic  of  the  final  movement  (and  of  Sibelius  in  general) 
is  its  opening  —  a  prolonged,  whirring  figure  which  at  first  gathers  in 
the  strings,  and  as  it  accumulates  momentum  draws  in  the  wind  instru- 
ments. This  introduces  an  even  succession  of  half-notes  (first  heard 
from  the  horns)  which,  of  elemental  simplicity  in  itself,  is  to  dominate 
the  movement   (Mr.  Gray  has  discovered  this  very  theme  as  an  accom- 


in  character,  he  found  them  sufficiently  integrated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  first  theme  in 
the  second  movement.  Sibelius  in  his  score  left  no  clue,  for  he  did  not  number  the  movements. 
The  composer's  intentions  are  subsequently  revealed  in  his  letter  (quoted  on  page  692), 
where  he  clearly  mentions  the  four  movements  by  number.  Mr.  Gray  is  exonerated  in  that 
lie  considers  the  point  really  academic,  and  far  less  significant  than  the  tendency  in  the 
jointure   of   the   two   toward   the   complete   integration    of    the    Seventh. 
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panying  figure  in  the  basses  in  the  slow  movement).  Another  impor- 
tant subject  is  given  to  the  wood  winds  and  'cellos  against  chords  of 
the  other  strings  and  the  horns.  An  episode  in  G-flat  major  (miste- 
rioso)  for  strings,  muted  and  divided,  leads  to  the  triumphant  coda  of 
heroic  proportions,  and  the  repeated  chords  at  the  end,  with  tense 
pauses  between.  "The  Finale,"  as  Lawrence  Gilman  has  written,  "is 
the  crown  of  the  work,  and  is  in  many  ways  the  most  nobly  imagined 
and  nobly  eloquent  page  that  Sibelius  has  given  us." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

OUR   MUSICAL  LIFE 

By   Paul  Henry   Lang 

The  author  of  the  recent  hook  "Music  in  Western  Civilization" 
contributed  to  the  "New  York  Times"  of  Sunday,  January  25  last, 
the  following  commentary  upon  the  past  and  future  of  creative  music 
in  America. 

The  stagnation  of  our  musical  life,  which  has  been  commented 
upon  by  a  number  of  thoughtful  observers,  including  Spengler 
in  his  "Decline  of  the  West,"  may  be  explained  partially  by  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  social  and  cultural  currents  which  affect  the 
destiny  of  arts  and  letters  even  in  the  smallest  details.  Until  very 
recently  we  were  reluctant  to  see  in  music  anything  but  the  "supreme 
gift  of  God  to  mankind,"  a  gift  somehow  outside  the  realm  of  life 
and  of  the  more  "concrete"  arts  and  letters  and  reaching  maturity  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  times  before  J.  S.  Bach  served  merely  as  a  preparation  for 
what  was  to  come.  This  is  a  typical  instance  of  our  lopsided  acquaint- 
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ance  with  music  and  of  our  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  past.  If 
we  fail  in  the  understanding  of  social  and  artistic  currents  of  the 
times  of  Bach  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  the  infinitely 
more  complicated  conditions  which  prevail  today. 

In  the  mythical  days  up  to  and  including  Bach's  era  a  composer 
was  practically  always  his  most  qualified  interpreter,  whether  on  the 
organ  bench,  in  the  choir  loft  or  before  the  conductor's  harpsichord. 
There  were  few  "concerts"  or  public  opera  houses,  nor  were  there 
copyright  laws  to  protect  publications,  therefore  the  composer  relied 
mainly  on  patronage,  on  his  modest  but  safe  position  in  court,  church 
or  school.  As  late  as  in  Mozart's  time  a  composer-performer  could 
hardly  make  a  living  as  a  free-lance  artist.  It  was  only  at  the  approach 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  this  situation  began  to  change;  but 
once  the  change  made  itself  felt,  the  economic  and  social  circum- 
stances of  the  time  determined  the  nature  of  this  music  and  with  it 
the  new  position  of  the  composer.  The  virtuoso  and  his  guide  and 
mentor,  the  impresario,  appeared  to  take  over  the  leadership  in  the 
musical  world,  interposing  themselves  between  the  composer  and  his 
outlet  to  the  public,  nay,  to  life.  There  had  been  virtuosi  before  and 
there  had  been  impresarios,  but  as  an  institution,  as  a  musico-eco- 
nomic  and  musico-political  force  they  came  into  their  own  only  about 
a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  new  alignment  were  tremendous  and 
the  consequences  far-reaching.  From  the  aristocratic  drawing  room, 
princely  court  theatre,  academic  aula,  churchly  choir  loft  and  other 
sheltered  places  music  moved  out  into  the  world.  The  first  to  suffer 
was  the  humble  cantor,  whose  great  art  was  all  but  forgotten  by  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chamber  music,  the  purest  ex- 
pression of  instrumental  music  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  began  to  transgress  its  limits  and  assume  certain  orchestral 
characteristics  ill-befitting  its  nature.  Songs  meant  for  informal  gather- 
ings in  the  home  were  bellowed,  in  operatic  fashion,  from  the  stages 
of  big  concert  halls. 

But  while  the  more  intimate  types  of  music  lost  favor,  the  lyric 
stage  and  the  orchestra,  most  suitable  for  entertaining  large  groups, 
embarked  on  a  spectacular  career.  Attendant  on  these  changes  was  a 
quickening  of  the  tempo  of  musical  life,  well  illustrated  by  the 
change  from  a  sedate  periodical  literature  on  music  to  musical  criti- 
cism in  the  daily  press.  The  alternation  of  musical  epochs  was  accel- 
erated and  complicated  by  the  many  extra-musical  factors  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  virtually  no  time  for  a  musical  literature  to 
be  created  to  keep  pace  with  the  events.  There  was  the  new  monarch 
of  musical  life,  the  virtuoso,  acclaimed  and  in  great  demand  by   a 
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newly  formed  international  concert  industry  —  yet  with  very  little  in 
the  way  of  suitable  music  at  his  disposal. 

The  first  great  discrepancy  between  the  instincts  of  the  composer 
and  the  demands  of  the  social  organization  sets  in  here;  neither  the 
music  of  the  past  nor  that  of  the  present  was  suitable  for  the  virtuoso. 
So  in  the  absence  of  a  bravura  literature  the  composers  were  com- 
pelled to  procure  show  pieces.  Musical  criticism  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  testifies  to  the  prodigious  number  of  transcriptions,  para- 
phrases and  pot-pourris,  which  constituted  the  main  fare  of  concert 
programs.  Everything  grew  in  size  and  sonority,  until  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  a  stage  was  reached  of  which  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  perhaps  the  best  symbol. 

The  temper  of  the  times,  the  inclusion  of  music  in  the  orbit  of 
business,  created  a  modern  concert  industry  which  set  codes  and  types 
of  programs,  regulated  by  the  same  principles  —  demand  and  supply 
—  which  actuated  any  other  financial  undertaking.  In  this  splash  and 
grandeur  the  real  and  original  genius  of  romanticism,  its  delicate 
lyricism,  was  lost,  and  the  century  of  romanticism  overflowed  to  the 
strains  of  a  gargantuan  symphony  of  sonority  and  color,  entirely 
foreign  to  its  spirit.  All  the  accomplishments  of  this  long  era,  which 
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were  legion,  were  threatened  with  extinction,  and  indeed  the  rebellion 
against  romanticism  which  lias  occupied  thoughtful  composers  and 
musicians  for  the  last  generation  tends  to  damn  all  the  good  which 
that  wealthy  era  gave  us  because  of  the  hatred  for  the  swollen  grand- 
iloquence of  the  fin  de  siecle  which  in  reality  was  as  foreign  to 
romanticism  as  it  is  to  us. 

Our  own  century  started  under  the  auspices  of  this  gargantuan 
feat,  enhancing  twofold  the  social  and  artistic  discrepancies  besetting 
music  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was  during  the  declining  period  of 
romanticism  that  the  American  branch  of  the  international  music 
industry  came  into  its  own.  Although  it  followed  brilliant  and  glam- 
orous examples  backed  by  much  tradition  and  experience,  the  United 
States  in  typical  fashion  caught  up  with  the  European  models  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  and  surpassed  them  in  our  own  era;  that  is,  sur- 
passed them  in  every  aspect  but  one:  creative  music.  The  excuse  used 
to  be,  and  still  is,  that  this  is  a  young  nation,  still  has  to  learn,  etc. 
But  this  young  nation  looks  back  upon  its  own  literature  and  art, 
its  great  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  which  were  also  im- 
ported and  are  now,  their  "youthfulness"  notwithstanding,  symbols 
of  the  power  and  resourcefulness  of  the  nation. 
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The  truth  is  that  we  failed  to  acclimatize  music  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation.  Instead,  this  democratic  republic  elected  to  set  up  stand- 
ards and  monopolies  that  were  beginning  to  be  outmoded  every- 
where else.  There  was  a  veritable  court  opera  in  New  York,  unparal- 
leled at  a  time  when  such  institutions  on  the  Continent  were  trans- 
formed into  State,  i.e.,  public,  theatres  with  low-priced  seats  available 
to  all.  These  opera  houses,  although  earning  a  large  part  of  their 
upkeep,  received  subsidies,  but  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  many 
smaller  institutions  as  leaders  and  not  as  forbidding  competitors. 
There  are  established  in  some  of  our  great  cities  symphony  orchestras 
of  vast  proportions  that  surpass  anything  on  the  Continent;  however, 
a  few  of  them  suffice,  and  even  a  city  of  some  millions  does  not  have 
more  than  one  of  the  same  high  caliber.  All  these  are  monopolies  and, 
like  all  monopolies,  harmful  to  the  res  publica,  in  this  case,  American 
musical  culture. 

Now  all  this  is  fairly  obvious.  What  is  alarming  and  not  so  readily 
recognizable  is  that  this  sort  of  musical  life,  ignoring  all  signs  of  social 
and  economic  changes,  constantly  widens  the  already  large  gulf  be- 
tween composer  and  musical  life.  And  this  is  fatal,  for  we  cannot  live 
on  the  past  only.  No  matter  how  brilliant  our  concerts,  no  matter 
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how  much  we  admire  the  ''recreative  skill"  of  our  conductors  and 
virtuosi,  that  little  prefix  clinches  the  argument:  they  recreate  and  do 
not  create.  There  can  be  no  true  musical  culture  without  composers. 
We  gloss  over  this  fact  by  saying  that  we  have  none,  or  at  best  a  few, 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  creative  talent.  There  are  composers,  but  our 
hopelessly  dated  mode  of  musical  living  makes  it  very  hard  for  them 
to  make  themselves  heard. 

The  picture  would  not  be  so  dark  if  the  many  well-meant,  time  and 
money  consuming  attempts  to  remedy  the  situation  were  not  in  reality 
aimed  at  retaining  the  status  quo  instead  of  recognizing  the  changed 
times.  It  does  not  take  a  radical,  in  fact  it  requires  no  political  convic- 
tions at  all,  to  see  that  music  is  no  longer  a  social  game.  Our  present 
modern  musical  culture  no  longer  calls  for  well-intentioned  and  gra- 
cious mentors,  but  for  experienced  and  cultured  musicians  and  busi- 
nesslike executives.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
Hapsburg  emperors  or  the  kings  of  Naples  could  afford  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  their  court  theatre,  for  they  footed  the  bills  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  and  the  public  had  nothing  to  say,  as  the  show  was 
for  invited  guests  only.  Our  modern  social  patrons,  with  obvious  ex- 
ception, known  to  every  reader,  no  longer  can  afford  this  gesture,  and 
in  the  times  when  they  still  could,  they  were  lacking  in  one  of  the 
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essential  virtues  of  the  old-time  grand  seigneurs  —  their  consistent 
championship  of  new  music. 

Not  one  of  the  American  operas  performed  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
at  the  Metropolitan  can  be  considered  a  progressive  or  even  a  repre- 
sentative work;  they  all  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  faded  grand  opera 
pattern  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas  a  number  of  less  "ambi- 
tious" ventures  in  other  theatres  showed  real  talent  and  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  get  out  of  the  morass.  The  programs  of  our  leading  orches- 
tras are  a  constant  target  of  the  daily  press,  but  nothing  can  move 
them  from  continuing  their  monotonous  rounds.  The  fact  that  of 
late  American  composers  are  more  frequently  heard  is  no  sign  of  a 
genuine  improvement,  for  while  these  composers  are  not  exactly  win- 
dow dressing,  the  majority  of  the  works  so  performed  conform  to 
the  tenets  of  the  fin  cle  Steele. 

Thus  it  is  not  in  these  regions  that  we  can  find  encouragement  for 
those  who  deny  Spengler's  all  too  readily  accepted  judgment  that 
music  is  rapidly  declining.  The  many  fine  chamber  music  works, 
choral  compositions  —  the  eternal  source  of  musical  progress  —  an 
opera  or  two  of  the  chamber  variety,  as  well  as  interesting  orchestral 
works  for  "normal"  complements,  show  that,  though  facing  tremen- 
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dous  odds,  the  American  composer,  now  virtually  charged  with  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  has  found  his  bearings,  even  though  the 
social  and  economic  set-up  operates  against  him. 

Naturally,  no  truly  modern-minded  musician  will  insist  upon  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  revolutionary  techniques  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  contemporary  spirit  is  more  of  a  subtle  adjustment  to  con- 
temporary life  and  may  be  expressed  in  any  idiom  whatsoever,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  one  in  which  the  composer  genuinely  believes.  If  and 
when  our  musical  life  is  decentralized  and  freed  from  the  outmoded 
social  and  economic  fetishes,  die  American  composer  will  be  able 
to  take  his  place  beside  the  man  of  letters,  architect  and  painter  as  a 
full-fledged  partner. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season  (February  24,  1882).  The  last 
performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on   November  5,   1940. 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,   timpani,  strings. 

after  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
i\  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
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to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
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two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfoni.e>*  and  I 

*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling   "symphony"   with  an   "f." 

FUN    AT   THE   PIANO! 


These  grim  days,  a  little  relaxation  at  the  piano  does  a  heap  of  good — 
play  America's  favorite  popular  tunes  in  a  satisfying  up-to-the-minute 
version.  New  presentation  eliminates  drudgery,  scales — speeds  up  results. 
Now  is  the  time  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  New 
England's  foremost  modern  pianist  and  teacher. 
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Insurance 
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shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  ff 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  io. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
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the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 
and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty,'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
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only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.  e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  wno  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
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plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
Symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re- 
proached him. 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 


Symphony  Hall 


SUN.  AFT..  FEB.  15  at  3.30 

World-renowned  Violinist 


YEHUDI 


WUHIN 


Program:  La  Folia,  Gorelli;  Sonata  No.  1,  D  major,  Op.  12, 
No.  1,  Beethoven;  Sonata  for  Violin  Alone,  Hindemith;  Con- 
certo No.  2,  "La  Campanella,"  Paganini;  "Tzigane,"  Concert 
Rhapsody,  Ravel;  and  a  group  of  Hungarian  Dances,  Brahms- 
Joachim. 


Box-office  open  NOW 


(Steinway  Piano) 


Tue.  Eve*  Feb*  17  in  Jordan  Hall 

BERNHARD     WEISER 


Pianist  —  First   Boston   Appearance 


(Steinway  Piano) 


Olin  Downes  in  New  York  Times:  "The  recital  by  Bernhard  Weiser  last 
night  in  Town  Hall  revealed  a  young  artist  with  an  inborn  talent  for  his 
instrument,  a  singing  tone  which  he  never  forced,  a  neat  and  fluent  tech- 
nique, a  native  sensibility  and  enthusiasm  which  carred  him  far." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

"Mr.  Weiser  has  a  remarkably  well  developed  technique  —  brilliant,  neat, 
capable  of  dazzling  swiftness  and  aqueous  fluency.  High  speed,  however, 
was  cultivated  not  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  and  clarity  of  detail;  all  was 
lucid,  relevant  and  well  balanced.  He  showed  a  command  of  fine  points  of 
dynamic  shading,  especially  in  the  lightness  of  touch  which  marked  his 
pianissimi.  In  the  matter  of  volume  he  knew  and  gave  an  impression  of 
obtaining  just  what  he  wanted.  .  .  ." 

ONLY  BOSTON  CONCERT  by  the  EMINENT  PIANIST 

RUBINSTEIN 


Symphony  Hall.  Sunday  Aft.,  March  8 


Tickets  Now 

(Steinway  Piano) 


Tuesday  Eve.,  March  17,  Jordan  Hall 

KATHERINE    BAXTER 

Pianist  (Steinway  Piano) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWC 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Springfield,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn 
and  New  York.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on  February  20 

and  February  21. 


Sixteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 
Chadwick "Tam  o'  Shanter,"  Ballade  for  Orchestra 

Liszt "Todtentanz,"  Paraphrase  on  the  "Dies  Irae," 

for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

INTERMISSION 

Gliere Symphony  No.  3  in  B  minor,  "Ilia  Mourometz,"  Op.  42 

Wandering   Pilgrims:    Ilia   Mourometz   and   Sviatogor 
Solovei  the  Brigand 
At  the  Palace  of  Prince  Vladimir 

The  Feats  of  Valor  and  the  Petrification  of  Ilia  Mourometz 
(First  performance  in  Boston) 


SOLOIST 

ERNST  LEVY 


Concerts  in  honor  of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 

of  Music.  (See  page  675.) 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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LUNCH    ROOM 

for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  ^Patrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the  intermission. 
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The  Longy  School  of  Music 

MELVILLE  SMITH,  Director 
Announces  a  New  Division  of  Instruction 

Instrumental  Classes         Instrumental  Ensembles 

(woodwinds,  brass,  strings) 

Junior  Orchestra 

For  information:    write  or  telephone 
1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge  Tro  0956 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

„       ,.  Abbot     Academy,     Andorer 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  LoWell 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 
Telephone,,:   Kmmor.   8258,    AspinnaU   7190  ]k*ta.^ch^0]LS?™ 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY  STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste   and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesday! 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S   VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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War  and  ^hCusic 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  we,  like  all  other 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  searched  our  abilities  and 
capabilities  in  an  effort  to  find  where  we  could  be 
most  useful. 

At  first  music  seemed  far  distant  from  the  roar  of 
aeroplanes,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crash  of 
exploding  bombs,  but  the  fundamental  fact  per- 
sisted that  music  is  one  of  the  basic  hungers  of 
man,  —  he  seeks  it  in  worship,  in  sorrow,  in  hap- 
piness, in  want,  and  in  war. 

The  example  of  the  throngs  attending  the  daily 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  —  con- 
certs that  we  have  helped  to  support  —  stood  out 
vividly  in  our  minds. 

The  call  was  clear  and  imperative.  We,  now  at 
war,  must  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  our 
own  citizens. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  to  weigh 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  your  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  upon  which  the  Orches- 
tra depends  for  its  support,  that  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  call. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibits 
Neighbor  Institutions 


EXHIBITS 

In  the  First  Balcony  gallery  there  are 
on  exhibit  paintings  by  Herbert  Barnett, 
instructor  in  painting  in  the  school  of 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  This  ex- 
hibit will  continue  through  February  28. 

In  cases  in  the  foyer  is  a  collection 
of  musical  treasures  lent  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

NEIGHBOR  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
good  reason  to  remember,  at  the  con- 
certs of  this  week,  the  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  celebration  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  The 
Orchestra's  years,  which  are  fourteen 
less  than  those  of  the  Conservatory, 
have  shown  a  close  connection  between 
the  two  institutions  which  has  been 
mutually  advantageous  in  the  efforts  of 
each  to  further  the  art  of  music. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Conservatory 
and  the  Orchestra  have  been,  and  still 
are,  close  neighbors.  The  Music  Hall 
building  on  Hamilton  Place,  in  which 
the  Conservatory  had  its  headquarters 
from  its  founding  on  February  18,  1867, 
until  1882,  also  contained  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. It  was  in  the  Orchestra's  sec- 
ond season,  however  (1882),  that  the 
Conservatory,  having  outgrown  its  quar- 
ters, moved  to  Franklin  Square  in  the 
South  End.  Symphony  Hall  had  been 
completed  and  occupied  for  two  years 
when  the  Conservatory  moved,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  to  the  newly  completed 
building  at  the  next  corner  of  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,    which    it    now    occupies. 

Members  of  the  first  faculty  of  the 
Conservatory  included  such  prominent 
figures  of  early  musical  Boston  as  B.  J. 
Lang,  Carl  Zerrahn,  George  E.  Whit- 
ing, and  Eben  Tourjee,  who  in  the  first 
year  shared  the  directorship  with  Robert 
Goldbeck.  Music  Hall,  with  its  numer- 
ous concerts  and  recitals,  was  truly 
the  center  of  music  in  Boston  in  its 
time.  The  famous  organ  which  was  in- 
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stalled  in  the  auditorium  in  1863  be- 
came the  property  of  the  school.  The 
large  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven  which 
dominated  the  stage  now  stands  in  the 
entrance  lobby  of  the  Conservatory 
building,  a  loan  from  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  Those  who  taught  at 
the  Conservatory  in  the  Music  Hall 
years  included  John  Knowles  Paine,  a 
pioneer  in  musical  education,  and  W.  F. 
Apthorp,  who  from  1892  to  1901  was 
the  writer  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
programme   notes. 

On  Dr.  Tourjee's  death  in  1891  the 
Conservatory  came  under  the  direction 
of  Carl  Faelten.  In  1897  George  W. 
Chadwick  succeeded  him  in  this  office. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  who  studied  in  Europe 
with  Reinecke,  Jadassohn,  and  Rhein- 
berger,  was  well  known  as  a  composer 
and  a  conductor  when  he  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  Conservatory.  He  en- 
larged the  musical  curriculum  and  put 
it  on  an  academic  basis.  It  was  largely 
through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Eben 
Jordan  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Conservatory  that  funds  were  raised 
for  the  present  building,  which  afforded, 
for  the  first  time,  ample  teaching  space, 
sound-proof  walls,  and  an  adequate  au- 
ditorium  for   school    concerts. 

Jordan  Hail  was  dedicated  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1903.  The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  participated.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Bach.  ..  .Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C 
major  for  Organ 
(Wallace  Goodrich) 

Address  by  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Chadwick.  ."Melpomene"    Overture 
(Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Schumann Piano  Concerto  in 

A  minor 
(Soloist:  Antoinette  Szumowska) 

Beethoven Symphony   No.   3. 

"Eroica" 

When  Mr.  Jordan  died  in  1916,  Samuel 
Carr,  long  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  became  its  president.  At  his 
death  in  1922,  George  W.  Brown  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  need  for  a  smaller 
auditorium  for  chamber  music  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  George  W.  Brown 
Hall,  which  was  opened  in  1928.  Edwin 
P.  Brown  succeeded  his  father  in  that 
year. 
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On  December  4,  1930,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
the  director  for  thirty-seven  years,  re- 
signed within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  Dean  of  the 
Conservatory  since  1907  and  since  1897 
on  its  faculty,  replaced  Mr.  Chadwick, 
while  Frederick  S.  Converse  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Philip  R. 
Allen,  the  present  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  took  that  position 
in  1934  on  the  death  of  Edwin  P. 
Brown.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Con- 
verse as  Dean,  Quincy  Porter  joined 
the  faculty  and  became  its  Dean. 
Names  of  composers  upon  the  faculty 
already  mentioned  whose  music  has 
been  performed  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  include  Paine,  Chadwick 
and  Converse.  Other  members  of  the 
faculty  whose  music  has  been  performed 
at  these  concerts  are  Arthur  Foote, 
Ferruccio  Busoni,  Stuart  Mason,  and 
Carl  McKinley.  Composers  represented 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  who 
were  once  students  at  the  Conservatory 
include  Henry  Hadley,  Edward  Bur- 
lingame  Hill,  Mabel  Daniels,  Henry  F. 
Gilbert,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  and 
Arthur  Shepherd. 

It  is  a  fact  little  known  that  the  or- 
chestration of  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" used  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  made  by  Mr.  Converse. 

Sir  George  Henschel,  the  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, was  a  teacher  of  voice  at  the 
Conservatory  for  a  short  period. 

Twenty-four  present  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  received 
preliminary  training  as  members  of  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra.  Eighteen  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  are  also  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory: 
Raymond  Allard,  Richard  Burgin,  John 
Coffey,  Paul  Federovsky,  Georges 
Fourel,  Einar  Hansen,  Alfred  Krips, 
Georges  Laurent,  Abdon  Laus,  Georges 
Mager,  Georges  Moleux,  John  Murray, 
Victor  Polatschek,  Jesus  Maria  San- 
roma,  Willem  Valkenier,  Lawrence 
White,  Alfred  Zighera,  and  Bernard 
Zighera. 

Twenty-six  students  of  the  Conserva- 
tory attended  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter at  Tanglewood  in  its  first  season, 
many  through  Conservatory  scholar- 
ships. Last  summer  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  thirty-one. 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian/' will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Sixteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN   Conducting 
The  order  of  the  Programme  will  be  as  follows: 

Gliere Symphony  No.  3  in  B  minor,  "Ilia  Mourometz,"  Op.  42 

Wandering  Pilgrims:  Ilia  Mourometz  and  Sviatogor 
Solov£i   the   Brigand 
At  the  Palace  of  Prince  Vladimir 

The  Feats  of  Valor  and  the  Petrification  of  Ilia  Mourometz 
(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Chadwick "Melpomene,"  Dramatic  Overture 

Liszt "Todtentanz,"   Paraphrase  on   the   "Dies   Irae," 

for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


soloist 
ERNST  LEVY 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


Concerts  in  honor  of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  (See  page  723.) 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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Follow  the  fighting  across  the  world  on  this  informa- 
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"MELPOMENE,"  DRAMATIC  OVERTURE 

By  George  Whitefield  Chadwick 

Born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  November  13,  1854;  died  in  Boston,  April  4,  1931 


Composed  in  1886,  this  overture  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  December  24,  1887.  There  were  subsequent  performances  March 
2,  1889;  March  14,  1896;  October  22,  1898;  April  19,  1902;  and  April  1,  1921.  Mr. 
Chadwick  conducted  this  overture  at  the  dedicatory  concert  at  Jordan  Hall, 
October  20,  1903.  When  the  hall  was  rededicated  in  1938,  the  overture  was  again 
played. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  and  strings.  The  overture  is  dedicated  to  Wilhelm  Gericke,  under  whom 
it  was  first  performed. 

When  "Melpomene"  was  performed  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  in 
1913,  the  composer  provided  this  information  for  the  pro- 
gramme: "It  was  originally  intended  as  a  companion  piece  for  my 
earlier  overture  'Thalia,'  the  full  title  of  which  was  'Overture  to  an 
Imaginary  Comedy.'  'Melpomene,'  however,  somewhat  outgrew  its 
original  scope,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  'Overture  to  an  Im- 
aginary Tragedy'  but  rather  a  piece  which  typifies  an  atmosphere  of 
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ERNEST  HARRY  ADAMS,  Rondo  Mignon       .      .  7k 

BRAHMS-SEQUEIRA,  Rhapsody,  Op.  79,  No.   2  '  75 

CHOPIN-PATTISON,    Rondo,    Op.    73    .      .      .  '      x  L 

CHARLES  DENN£E,  Russian  Dance 75 

MRS.  M.  H.  GULESIAN,  In  a  Hong  Kong  Garden      ...  75 

EDWARD   MacDOWELL,  Witches'  Dance loo 

Forest   Elves    (Waldgeister) 1.50 

Rigaudon ** 

To   a   Wild   Rose ko 

Will-o'-the-Wisp         60 

Finale   from   Keltic   Sonata 1.50 

MOZART-MAXIM,  Andante  and  Scherzo 75 

D.  SEQUEIRA,  Zortzico,  Basque  Dance 60 

WEBER-MAXIM,  Finale  from  Concerto,  Op.    11 75 

(Two  copies  required  for  performance) 
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tragic  poetry  in  general.  It  was  published  in  1887,  since  which  time  it 
has  probably  been  played  more  than  any  of  my  other  orchestral  works, 
having  been  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  in  London,  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  in  England,  Paris,  Leipzig,  Copenhagen,  and 
several  other  European  cities." 

The  companion  overture  "Thalia"  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  12,  1883,  and  was  the 
first  music  of  Chadwick  to  be  heard  at  these  concerts. 

The  following  analysis  of  "Melpomene"  is  quoted  from  the  pro- 
gramme notes  of  Mr.  Felix  Borowski  in  Chicago: 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  Introduction  (Lento  e  dolente,  D 
minor,  4-4  time),  its  theme  given  out  by  the  English  horn  over  sus- 
tained harmony  of  the  trombones.  The  phrase  thus  played  by  the 
English  horn  is  repeated  by  the  oboe  a  fourth  higher.  Following  this 
idea  there  is  heard  a  melody,  based  on  the  same  material  and  given  to 
the  oboe.  This  leads  to  the  main  movement  (Allegro  agitato,  D  minor, 
2-2  time)  whose  subject,  after  some  introductory  chords  in  the  full 
orchestra,  is  announced  by  the  strings.  There  is  a  crescendo  and  the 
principal  theme  is  thundered  out  ff  and  in  augmentation  by  the  basses 
and  trombones.  After  some  stormy  treatment  of  this  material,  the 
second  theme  enters  with  the  oboes,  English  horn  and  violoncellos. 
Following  this  comes  (in  the  woodwind)  a  theme  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  Introduction,  its  accompaniment  being  given  pizzicato 
to  the  strings,  and  to  a  broken  chord  figure  in  the  clarinet.  Allegro. 
There  is  a  fanfare  for  the  trumpets,  and  the  character  of  the  music 
becomes  one  of  greater  excitement.  A  motive  in  the  trombones,  forte, 
suggests  that  which  had  been  given  to  the  English  horn  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Introduction.  After  a  climax  has  been  attained,  the  ex- 
citement subsides,  and  a  new  division  (Un  poco  piii  moderalo)  is  in- 
troduced, its  material  being,  however,  a  fugato  based  on  the  principal 
theme.  The  Introduction's  motive  returns  (animato)  in  the  woodwind, 
following  the  opening  phrase  of  the  principal  theme  given  in  aug- 
mentation to  the  trombones,  this  being,  in  reality,  the  beginning  of 
the  Recapitulation.  There  is  a  ritardando  and  the  second  subject  is 
sung  by  the  oboe  and  English  horn  in  octaves.  The  trumpet  fanfare 
returns,  and  the  mood  is  again  one  of  excitement.  There  is  a  great 
climax,  a  crash  of  cymbals  followed  by  a  pause.  Lento.  The  material 
of  the  Introduction  is  now  reheard  in  modified  form,  and  with  this  the 
overture  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Chadwick  studied  the  organ  in  Boston  as  a  boy,  and  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  studied  harmony  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory with  Stephen  A.  Emery.  In  1876  he  went  to  Olivet  College 
in  Michigan  to  teach  music,  and  after  one  year  he  went  abroad 
further  to  improve  his  musical  abilities.  It  is  said  that  before  deciding 
to  put  himself  under  Rheinberger  in  Munich  he  contemplated  going 
to  Cesar  Franck  in  Paris.  Whether  the  personality  and  mystic  point  of 
view  of  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde  would  have  greatly  altered  the 
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THE  PIANO  AT  THIS  CONCERT  IS  A 
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ERNST  LEVY. 
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rather  formal  neo-romanticism  of  Chadwick  is  a  matter  for  specula- 
tion. During  his  three  years  of  study  in  Europe  he  was  taught  by 
Jadassohn  and  Reinecke  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  by  Haupt  in 
Berlin.  Returning  to  Boston  with  his  overture  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
which  he  had  written  as  a  graduation  piece,  and  with  two  string 
quartets,  he  began  his  career  as  composer,  church  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  teacher.  In  1882  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  Among  his  pupils  were  Horatio  Parker,  Sydney  Homer, 
Arthur  Whiting,  William  Grant  Still,  Frederick  S.  Converse,  Henry 
Hadley,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Edward  B.  Hill,  and  others. 

Chadwick  became  director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  1893,  succeeding  Faelten.  He  held  this  post  until  he  was 
forced  to  resign  because  of  ill  health  at  the  end  of  1930,  a  few  months 
before  his  death. 

His  compositions  are  numerous  and  consist  principally  of  orches- 
tral works,  save  for  the  lyric  drama  "Judith"  (1900),  the  comic  operas 
"The  Quiet  Lodging"  (1892)  and  "Tobasco"  (1894),  the  choral 
works  "Ecce  jam  Noctis"  (1897)  and  "Phoenix  Expirans"  (1892),  occa- 
sional choral  pieces,  five  string  quartets,  of  which  two  are  published, 
and  a  piano  quintet.  The  following  works  have  been  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 
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i883. 

Januaiy  12 

1884 

March  7 

1886. 

December  10 

1887. 

December  23 

1889 

March   1 

1891 

February  6 

1892 

January  29 

1894. 

October  19 

1896 

March  13 

1898. 

October  21 

1900. 

February  2 

1902 

April  18 

!9°3 

October  20 

1904 

April  22 

1906 

December  14 

1908 

February  7 

J9°9 

April  8 

1910 

February  1 1 

1911 

April   13 

l9lS 

April  4 

l9H 

March    13 

1914. 

October  23 

1916 

April  28 

"Thalia"  Overture. 

Scherzo  in  F    (repeated  in  same  programme). 

Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat. 

"Melpomene"  Overture. 

"Melpomene"  Overture. 

Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat. 

"A  Pastoral  Prelude." 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  3. 

"Melpomene"   Overture. 

"Melpomene"   Overture. 

"Adonais,  "  Elegiac  Overture. 

"Melpomene"  Overture. 

"Melpomene"    Overture     (inaugural    concert    of    the    New 

England  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Jordan   Hall). 

"Euterpe"  Overture. 

"Cleopatra,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

"Symphonic  Sketches." 

Theme,   Variations    and    Fugue    for    Organ    and    Orchestra 
(Wallace  Goodrich). 

"Sinfonietta." 

"Suite  Symphonique." 

"Aphrodite,"  Symphonic  Fantasie. 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major. 

"Symphonic  Sketches". 

"Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  Ballade. 
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1917-  April  6  Theme,  Variations  and  Fugue    (Organ:  John  P.  Marshall). 

1918.  March  22  "Symphonic  Sketches." 

1918.  December  30  "Land  of  Our  Hearts,"  for  Chorus  and   Orchestra. 

1919.  November  14  "Angel  of  Death,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

1921.  April  1  "Melpomene"  Overture. 

192.1.  December  30  Theme,  Variations  and  Fugue    (Organ:  Albert  W.  Snow). 

1922.  December  15  Anniversary  Overture. 
1927.  April  22  "Tarn  o' Shanter,"  Ballade. 
1930.  April  25  "Siufonietta." 

Chadwick  was  described,  by  the  contributor  to  Thompson's  Cyclo- 
pedia, as  the  leader  "of  the  so-called  New  England,  or  Boston  group, 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the  older  John  Knowles  Paine.  He  was 
possessed  of  the  virtues  of  this  group  without  being  subject  to  all 
of  its  faults.  In  other  words,  he  was  thoroughly  schooled  and  dis- 
ciplined, possessed  of  a  sterling  technique,  but  while  he  was  a  tradi- 
tionalist in  style  he  was  independent  in  spirit.  To  the  scholarly,  some- 
what pedantic,  writing  of  his  colleagues  and  predecessors  he  added  a 
sparkling  humor,  a  quality  which  Philip  Hale  described  as  'a  certain 
jaunty  irreverence,  a  snapping  of  the  fingers  at  Fate  and  the. 
Universe.'  " 
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ttJe'iz  Beauty,  Bound 
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WE  SHOW— BEAUTY  AS  OPPOSED  TO  NOVELTY  HAS 
MADE  OUR  STORE  A  RENDEZVOUS  FOR  WOMEN  WHO 
LOVE  QUALITY— A  PLACE  THEY  SEEK  CLOTHES  OF 
LASTING  ELEGANCE-AND  FIND  THEM 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  MELANCHOLY  MUSE 

By  Philip  Hale 

(When  Chadwick's  Overture  was  last  performed  at  these  concerts, 
Philip  Hale  provided  the  following  characteristic  dissertation  on 
Melpomene  and  her  eight  sisters.) 

Melpomene  was  the  third  of  the  nine  Muses  born  to  Zeus  by 
Mnemosyne;  and  by  Achelous,  the  river-god,  Melpomene  was 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens.*  As  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spence  remarks  in 
his  "Polymetis,"  the  poets  say  but  little  of  the  Muses  in  a  descriptive 
way,  "much  less  than  might  indeed  be  expected  for  deities  to  whom 
they  were  so  particularly  obliged."  In  the  relief  of  the  Nine,  for 
which  Ausonius  wrote  an  inscription,  Melpomene  has  her  mask  on 
her  head,  "and  it  is  sometimes  placed  so  much  more  backward,  that 
it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  second  face;  she  is  distinguished  from 
Thalia,  or  the  comic  Muse,  by  having  more  of  dignity  in  her  look, 
stature  and  dress.  Melpomene  was  supposed  to  preside  over  all  melan- 
choly subjects,  as  well  as  tragedy."  She  is  also  represented  with  "a 
grave  Countenance,  richly  habited,  holding  Sceptres  and  Crowns  in 
one  Hand,  and  a  poniard  in  the  other." 

Melpomene's  name  was  derived  "from  the  Greek  dialect,  importing 
'to  sing,'  to  make  consent  or  concord;  which  includes  the  tempera- 

*  So  says  the  authoritative  Apollodorus ;  but  others  say  that  the  mother  of  the  Sirens  was 
Calliope  or  Terpsichore  or  Erato.  For  an  exhaustive  and  entertaining  examination  of  this 
important  question  see  that  hook  of  incredible  learning,  "Les  Sirens:  Essai  sur  les  principaux 
mythes  relatifs  a  l'incantation,  les  enchanteurs,  la  musique,  le  chant  du  cygne,  etc.,"  by 
Georges  Kastner,  pp.  5—7   (Paris,  1858). 
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ture  and  modulation  of  the  whole  world."  She  had  the  "prime  prece- 
dency" in  tragedy,  as  Vergil  in  the  epigram  attributed  to  him, 
remarks:  — 

"Melpomene  tragico  proclamat  moesta  boatu." 

"Therefore  it  was  the  custome  in  all  the  Tragedyes  of  old,  to  an- 
nexe to  the  end  of  euerie  act,  a  Chorus,  with  some  sad  and  mournfull 
song:  and  the  neerer  they  grew  to  the  catastrophe  or  conclusion,  the 
songs  were  set  to  the  more  passionate  tunes,  and  soong  with  the  more 
sorrowful  accent,  expressing  an  augmentation  of  griefe,  both  in  coun- 
tenance and  gesture.  Some  of  the  great  Authors  conferre  vpon  her  the 
inuention  of  Rhetorick.  .  .  .  Lastly  Fulgentius  teacheth,  that  by  this 
Muse  is  meant  a  maid  giuen  to  meditation." 

Now  some  say  that  the  Muses  were  virgins  skilled  in  song  and  ac- 
quainted with  clivers  sciences,  who  accompanied  Osiris  on  his  expedi- 
tion; that  they  were  also  among  the  followers  of  Bacchus;  and  Diodorus 
of  Sicily  tells  us  that  they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  amusing 
Bacchus  by  "the  charm  of  melody,  the  dance,  and  all  decent  pleas- 
ures that  their  knowledge  and  talents  could  furnish  him."  But 
Tzetzes  in  a  note  to  Lycophron's  dark  book  assures  us  that  the  Muses, 
irritated  against  Venus  because  she  had  turned  some  of  them  towards 
love  for  mortals,  sang  in  the  presence  of  Adonis  a  song  in  praise  of 
the  chase,  which  fired  him  to  his  death. 

Thomas  Heywood  inquired  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "Why 
the  Vertues,  the  Disciplines,  the  Muses,  the  Deuisers  and  Patrons  of 
all  good  arts  with  diuers  of  the  like  nature  should  rather  bee  compre- 
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hended  vnder  the  feminine  sexe  by  the  names  of  Virgins  and  women, 
as  also  their  pictures  drawne  to  the  portraitures  of  damosells,  than 
either  by  masculine  nomination,  or  according  to  the  effigies  of  men? 
...  Or  by  what  reason  the  Muses  should  be  personated  rather  like 
Damosells  than  young  men  strenuous  and  excelling  in  masculine 
Vertue?"  And  he  himself  replied:  — 

"It  is  briefly  answered  by  Lilis  Gregorius,  as  likewise  by  Cornutus, 
whom  some  call  Pharnutus,  that  by  the  symbole  or  semblance  of  such 
women,  much  science  is  begot,  and  besides  much  fruit  ariseth  from 
the  judgment  of  the  soule:  besides  it  was  a  custome  of  old  for  Virgins 
to  play  and  daunce  in  companies,  which  excellently  fitted  the  coup- 
ling and  sisterhood  of  the  Sciences:  .  .  .  likewise  in  Beroaldus  com- 
mentaries vpon  the  Golden  Asse,  he  adds  this  one  thing  worthie  ob- 
servation to  the  great  honor  and  commendation  of  the  feminine  sex: 
the  foure  parts  of  the  world  have  their  denominations  from  women. 
Asia  was  so  called  of  the  Nymph  Asia  .  .  .;  Europe  of  Europa  .  .  .; 
Lybia,  which  is  Africa,  of  Lybia  .  .  .  ;  in  like  manner  America  (since 
discouered)  beareth  the  like  female  figure:  which  (as  Beroaldus 
saith)  if  the  women  of  our  age  did  fully  apprehend  and  truely  under- 
stand, how  insolently  would  they  boast  of  their  worth  and  dignitie? 
How  would  they  glorie  in  vaine  boasts  and  ostentations,  how  much 
continual  chidings  would  they  vpbrayde  their  husbands,  still  casting 
in  their  dishes  their  owne  vertues  and  goodnesse;  still  commemo- 
rating and  vrging,  that  women  beare  the  names  of  all  the  foure  parts 
of  the  diuided  world;  that  wisedome  and  the  theological  vertues  are 
personated  under  the  sex  of  women:   that  the  Arts,  the  Disciplines, 
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the  Muses,  the  Graces,  and  almost  whatsoever  is  good,  are  deciphered 
both  by  the  names  and  in  the  persons  of  women:  therefore  (I  feare) 
this  had  beene  better  kept  as  secret  as  mysteries  in  Sanctuaries,  and 
not  to  haue  beene  published  to  them  in  their  owne  mother's  tongue, 
in  which  they  are  so  nimble  and  voluble;  least  calling  a  Counsell 
about  this  argument,  it  may  adde  to  their  insolencies,  who  haue  too 
great  an  opinion  of  their  owne  worths  alreadie." 

The  tribute  paid  Melpomene  by  Horace  is  here  not  out  of  place:  — 

O  testudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas, 
O  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cynci,  si  libeat,  sonum, 
Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est: 

Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romanae  fidicen  lyrae, 

Quod  spiro   et   placeo,  si   placeo,   tuum   est. 

Thou  that  dost  sway  the  golden  shell's  sweet  ringing,  Pierian  Lady,  thou  that 
canst  given  even  to  dumb  fishes,  if  it  please  thee,  the  music  of  the  swan;* 

'Tis  to  thy  bounty  that  all  this  belongs,  that  I  am  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of 
passers-by  as  the  minstrel  of  the  Roman  Lyre:  that  I  draw  a  poet's  breath  and 
please,  if  I  do  please,  is  thine. f 


*  See  the  section  "Le  Chant  du  Cygne"  in  Kastner's  "Les  Sirenes,"  already  mentioned;  also 
the  cruel  and  bitterly  ironical  story  "Le  Tueur  de  Cygnes"  in  Silliers  de  l'lsle-Adams' 
"Tribulat  Bonhomet." 

f  Translation  by  James  Lonsdale  and  Samuel  Lee. 
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'TODTENTANZ"    ("Danse  Macabre/'  "Dance  of  Death"), 
A  Paraphrase  on  the  "Dies  Irae/'  f.or  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

By  Franz  Liszt 

Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,   1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,   1886 


Liszt  sketched  his  "Todtentanz"  at  Pisa  in  1839,  developed  it  at  Weimar  in 
1849-1850,  completed  his  score  in  1853,  and  revised  it  in  1859.  It  was  first  per- 
formed from  the  manuscript  at  The  Hague,  on  March  15,  1865,  by  the  Diligentia 
Musical  Society,  J.  J.  Verhulst,  conductor,  when  Hans  von  Billow  was  the  pianist. 
Von  Biilow  played  the  "Todtentanz"  at  Hamburg  on  March  24  following,  under 
Julius  Stockhausen,  at  Lowenberg  on  December  3,  under  Max  Seifriz,  and  repeated 
it  frequently  in  ensuing  years.  Liszt  did  not  hear  the  piece,  however,  until  1881, 
when  it  was  played  at  Antwerp  by  Jules  de  Zarembski,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  "Todtentanz,"  according  to  information  given  to  Philip  Hale  by  Edouard 
Hesselberg,  was  first  performed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Hesselberg  in  Chicago 
about  1894,  when  the  orchestra  was  Billow's,  and  the  conductor  Fritz  Scheel. 
It  was  often  performed  by  Alexander  Siloti,  who,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  had 
emendations  from  the  composer.  Mr.  Siloti  performed  it  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  April  7,  1922.  The  first  performance,  however,  by  this  orches- 
tra was  on  January  10,  1902,  when  the  soloist  was  Harold  Bauer.  There  was  a 
second  performance  on  March  4,  1904,  when  Ferruccio  Busoni  was  the  soloist, 
playing  his  own  version. 
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The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  (wo  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tam-tam,  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated:  "Dem  hochherzigen  Pro- 
gonai   unserer  Kunst  —  Hans  von  Billow,  verehrungsvoll  und  dankbar." 

Liszt,,  according  to  his  biographer  Lina  Ramann,  was  much  im- 
J  pressed  by  the  famous  fourteenth  century  fresco  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  "Trionfo  delle  morte,"  attributed  to  Andrea  Orcagna. 
The  fresco  is  gruesome  enough.  A  haughty  and  elegantly  dressed 
company  of  hunters  have  come  upon  three  open  coffins  with  corpses 
of  princes  in  varying  stages  of  decay.  The  hauteur  of  the  nobles  is 
undisturbed,  but  one  of  them  holds  his  nose.  Elsewhere,  corpses  are 
heaped  in  a  scattered  pile,  people  of  all  ranks,  while  over  them 
hovers  the  Angel  of  Death,  a  loathsome  creature  with  his  scythe, 
sharp  talons  upon  his  hands  and  feet.  A  group  of  miserable  beggars 
beseech  him  to  relieve  them  of  their  troubles,  but  he  ignores  them, 
for  they  are  still  of  the  living.  From  the  mouths  of  the  dead  there 
emerge  one  by  one  their  souls  in  the  shape  of  naked  babies,  and  they 
are  borne  off  by  disgusting  demons  or  by  angels  of  grace,  according 
to  their  sins.  One  unfortunate  soul  is  the  object  of  a  struggle  in  mid- 
air between  an  angel  and  a  devil. 
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Victor  Recordings 
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As  he  stood  before  the  mural  there  sounded  within  the  soul  of  Liszt, 
so  writes  Mine.  Ramann,  "the  overwhelming  power  of  the  'Dies  Irae/ 
and  with  it  there  were  blended  the  changes  of  idea  such  as  the  Italian 
master  put  into  color  and  into  line." 

Richard  Pohl  has  claimed  that  Holbein's  "Dance  of  Death,"  and 
not  Orcagna's  fresco,  was  the  subject  of  Liszt's  score;  this  probably 
on  account  of  his  remark  in  a  letter  to  Biilow,  who  was  about  to  play 
it  at  Basle:  "If  there  should  be  a  fiasco,  we  can  attribute  it  to  Holbein, 
who  has  corrupted  the  public  taste.  Then  we  can  begin  again  some- 
where else  —  at  Paris,  if  you  like."  Yet  Mme.  Ramann  claimed  to 
have  disclosures  of  this  sort  from  the  master's  own  lips.  Whether  Liszt 
had  Orcagna  or  Holbein  in  mind  is,  of  course,  inconsequential.  He 
was  forever  garnering  musical  ideas  from  the  other  arts.  "Raphael 
and  Michelangelo,"  he  wrote,  "helped  me  to  understand  Mozart 
and  Beethoven.  I  found  the  explanation  of  Allegri,  Marcello,  Pales- 
trina,  in  John  of  Pisa,  Fra  Beato,  and  Francia.  Titian  and  Rossini 
appeared  to  me  as  stars  of  the  same  refraction.  The  Colosseum  and 
the  Campo  Santo  are  not  so  far  from  the  Heroic  Symphony  and 
the  Requiem.  Dante  has  found  artistic  expression  in  Orcagna  and 
Michelangelo.  Some  day  perhaps  he  will  be  found  by  a  Beethoven  of 
the  future."  So,  Liszt's  two  little  piano  pieces,  —  "Sposalizio,"  were  in- 
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spired  by  the  picture  of  Raphael;  "77  Penseroso,"  by  the  Medicean 
statue  of  Giulano,  Duke  of  Nemours.  The  symphonic  poem,  "The 
Battle  of  the  Huns,"  was  suggested  by  Kaulbach's  picture;  the  "March 
of  the  Three  Kings"  in  "Christus,"  by  a  picture  in  the  Cologne 
Cathedral;  the  "Seven  Sacraments,"  by  Overbeck's  cycle  of  paintings. 
When  first  heard,  the  "Todtentanz"  was  by  no  means  well  received. 
Liszt  had  anticipated  trouble,  for  he  wrote  to  Billow  in  1864  apolo- 
getically that  he  did  not  understand  how  any  publisher  "living  or 
wishing  to  live"  could  be  persuaded  to  publish  it.  He  wrote  him  again 
from  Rome  of  his  intention  to  have  the  dedication  printed  on  "a 
separate  page.  You  are  too  'separate'  a  man  to  have  your  name  mixed 
up  with  the  title."  Liszt's  apprehensions  were  well  taken.  There  was 
evidently  a  hostile  demonstration  at  the  first  performances,  for  Liszt 
wrote:  "I  regret  keenly  that  this  unfortunate  little  work  caused  you 
unpleasantness  at  Hamburg  and  The  Hague.  Fortunately  you  have 
strong  shoulders  and  can  tranquilly  keep  on  burying  a  certain  number 
of  the  moribund  and  the  dead  with  'The  Dance  of  Death.'  You  re- 
member that  I  had  grave  doubts  about  the  effect  of  this  piece  on  the 
public,  which  plumes  itself  on  its  stubbornness,  and  so  I  warned  you 
against  putting  it  on  your  programmes;  but  since  you  have  heroically 
made  the  venture,  and  since  Wagner  and  Cornelius  were  pleased,  1 
am  wholly  satisfied." 
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Biilow,  who  enjoyed  contending  with  public  opposition  and,  if 
possible,  overcoming  it,  continued  to  perform  the  "Dance  of  Death." 
Perhaps  Orcagna's  pictured  horrors  dwelt  at  the  back  of  the  public 
mind  and  hypnotized  people  into  looking  upon  the  music  as  an  un- 
speakable monstrosity.  A  London  critic  of  1888  wrote,  after  a  per- 
formance under  Georg  Henschel:  "As  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  immense 
amount  of  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  invention  of  instruments 
for  the  torture  of  the  human  frame,  so  Liszt's  aim  in  some  of  his 
works  would  appear  to  have  been  the  distress  of  the  musical  ear. 
Not  a  gleam  of  beauty  relieves  the  horrible  course  of  this  'Todtentanz,' 
and  the  concluding  chords,  in  which  a  gong  effectually  destroys  all 
sense  of  tonality,  form  a  worthy  climax  to  a  work  which,  in  mercy, 
concert  givers  should  bring  forward  only  at  rare  intervals."  In  1902, 
when  Harold  Bauer  performed  the  "Todtentanz"  in  Boston,  we  find 
this  criticism  in  the  Boston  Herald,  which  shows  that  the  spectre  had 
lost  most  of  its  terrors  with  the  passage  of  years:  "Come  to  hear  it, 
this  paraphrase  does  not  really  sound  so  bad  as  it  seems  to  have  done 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  ...  It  is  bizarre,  outre,  forced  and  extreme, 
but  it  is  not  illogical,  insane  or  incomprehensible."  Another  quarter 
century  revealed  the  score  as  hardly  alarming  or  disturbing,  the 
strokes  of  a  gong  no  cause  for  outraged  feelings. 
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As  Raraann  remarked,  Liszt's  "Danse  Macabre"  has  no  affiliation 
with  the  confection  of  Saint-Saens  by  the  same  name  —  "that  clever 
cemetery  farce"  which  takes  for  its  motto  a  poem  of  Cazalis.  The 
''Dies  Irae,"  the  traditional  cantus  firmus,  has  surely  been  found 
more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  of  any  composer  than  the  most 
vivid  of  pictures.  Liszt  took  for  his  theme  what  Berlioz  had  already 
used  in  his  "Fantastic"  Symphony,  and  many  another  since  Liszt  has 
used  it. 

The  theme  is  given  forth  {Andante)  by  the  orchestra  with  low 
staccato  chords  from  the  piano,  which  then  intersperses  the  discourse 
with  elaborate  chord  runs.  In  the  first  variation,  Allegro  moderate*, 
the  bassoons  and  the  piano  add  a  capricious  figuration.  In  the  second 
variation,  the  piano  takes  the  theme  and  ornaments  it  with  glissandi 
to  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  third  variation,  Molto  vivace, 
gives  the  piano  staccato  chords  over  sustained  ones  in  the  orchestra. 
The  last  variation,  Lento,  is  extended.  The  piano  alone  sets  forth  the 
theme  in  a  canon,  which  leads  into  a  fugato  (Vivace)  in  which  the 
orchestra  eventually  joins.  There  is  considerable  development,  with 
elaborate  cadenzas  interspersed. 
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ERNST  L£VY 

Ernst  Levy  is  a  citizen  of  Switzerland,  having  been  born  at  Basle, 
November  18,  1895.  He  studied  there  at  the  Conservatory  under 
Hans  Huber.  He  also  has  studied  piano  with  Egon  Petri  and  Raoul 
Pugno.  Mr.  Levy  taught  at  the  Basle  Conservatory,  gave  many  con- 
certs in  Europe,  and  in  1920  settled  in  Paris.  He  founded  there  in 
1928  the  "Choeur  philharmonique  de  Paris,"  and  as  conductor  of 
this  chorus  until  the  German  occupation  of  Paris  he  has  brought 
forward  numerous  important  choral  works,  some  of  which  had  been 
seldom  or  never  heard  in  that  city.  (These  include  principal  choral 
works  of  Schutz,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Verdi,  Brahms, 
Franck  and  others.)  Mr.  Levy  has  given  piano  recitals  in  many 
European  cities.  His  list  of  compositions  includes  choral,  organ,  and 
chamber  music,  many  songs,  and  nine  symphonies.  The  symphonies 
date  from  1916  until  1938.  His  Hymnus  Symphonicus  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  was  performed  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  in  May,  1939, 
by  the  Dessoff  Choirs.  Mr.  Levy,  having  previously  made  a  brief  visit 
to  this  country,  has  made  America  his  residence  since  last  September. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  B  minor,  "ILIA  MOUROMETZ,"  Op.  42 
By  Reinhold  Moritzovich  Gliere 

Born  at  Kiev,  January  11,  1875 


The  Third  Symphony  of  Gliere  was  composed  between  1908  and  1911  and  had 
its  first  performance  at  Moscovv  in  1912  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society, 
Emil  Cooper  conductor.  It  was  first  heard  in  this  country  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony   Orchestra   in   its   twenty-seventh   season,    1917-18. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  eight 
horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  tam-tam,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Glazounov. 

Gliere  has  based  his  descriptive  symphony  upon  the  exploits  of 
Ilia  of*  Mourom,  the  legendary  figure  which  dominates  the  "Cycle 
of  Vladimir,"  that  collection  of  the  bylinas*  which  describes  the 
reign  of  Prince  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  was  proclaimed  Prince  of 
all  the  Russias  in  980  A.D.  Pagan  and  Christian  legend  are  curiously 
mingled  in  these  narratives,  for  the  Prince  was  converted,  and  his  sub- 

*  The  bylinas,  epic  tales  of  the  Russian  people,  are  narrative  poems  without  rhyme  or  stanza 
which  were  intoned  (not  sung)  by  special  reciters.  The  collection  in  which  the  Cycle  of 
Vladimir  is  included  was  written  down  in  1620  by  the  Englishman  Richard  James,  whose 
manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library   at  Oxford. 
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ject  is  suddenly  seen  as  a  Christian  hero.  The  pre-Christian  aspects  of 
Ilia  are  manifold.  He  appears  in  the  Cycle  of  Dietrich  of  Berne,  com- 
piled in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  god  of  thunder,  as  the  counter- 
part of  Thor  or  Indra  of  western  legend,  waging  frequent  battle 
upon  evil  powers.  He  opposed  the  lightning  of  Falcon  the  Hunter, 
cleared  the  heavens,  and  made  a  rainbow  bridge  over  the  mythical 
river  Smorodina.  Later  he  is  identified  with  Elijah  the  Prophet,  prob- 
ably because  Elijah  was  drawn  by  a  chariot  of  fire.  The  name  Ilia 
derives  from  Elijah. 

"No  one  of  the  heroes,"  wrote  Isabel  Florence  Hapgood*  "has 
left  so  many  proofs  of  his  existence,  no  one  is  so  popular  or  so  firmly 
believed  in,  as  the  great  peasant  hero  Ilia  of  Mourom.  A  race  of 
peasants  called  Ilia's  peasants  regard  themselves  as  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  renowned  bogatyr  (hero);  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that, 
according  to  local  testimony,  the  people  who  inhabit  the  primeval 
forests  of  Mourom  are  celebrated  for  their  great  stature  and  strength. 
To  this  day  the  peasants  of  the  village  of  Karacharof,  Ilia's  birth- 
place, point  out  a  chapel  built  upon  the  spot  where  a  fountain  burst 
forth  beneath  the  hoofs  of  Ilia's  good  steed  Cloudfall,   as  did   the 
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springs  at  a  blow  from  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The  chapel  is  dedicated 
to  Ilia  the  Prophet,  and  'to  the  fountain  fierce  bears  still  come  to 
quaff  its  waters  and  gain  heroic  strength,'  so  the  legend  runs. 

"He  is  bound  up  with  the  religious  legends  of  Kiev.  Erich  Lassota 
of  Steblau,  who  made  a  trip  to  Kiev  in  1594,  states  in  his  diary  that 
he  saw  in  a  chapel  of  St.  Sophia  the  tomb,  now  destroyed,  of  'Elia 
Morowlin,'  'a  distinguished  hero  and  bohater,'  and  of  another  hero; 
and  Kalnoforsky,  a  Pole,  in  a  book  published  in  1638,  says  that  Ilia 
lived  about  1188.  His  portrait  was  published  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury among  the  saints  of  Kiev,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
his  body  was  still  uncorrupted  —  which  corresponds  to  the  statement 
in  the  epic  poems,  that  he  was  turned  to  stone. 

"In  this  portrait  he  appears  as  a  gaunt  ascetic,  with  masses  of  hair 
and  beard,  barely  covered  with  his  mantle,  and  with  hands  out- 
stretched. One  of  the  rhapsodists  who  sang  the  lay  of  the  hero's  end 
to  Hilferding  in  1870,  said  that  he  knew  Ilia  was  turned  to  stone 
in  Kiev,  because  some  people  had  once  made  a  pilgrimage  thither 
to  see  how  his  fingers  were  placed  for  the  sign  of  the  cross  —  great 
importance  being  attached  to  that  point.  They  saw  Ilia,  but  his 
hand  was  broken,  and  the  question  remained  unsettled." 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 
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The  following  paragraphs  are  printed  in  Russian  and  French  in 
Gliere's  score: 

Wandering  Pilgrims:    Iua  Mourometz  and  Sviatogor 

In  olden  times,  in  the  days  of  the  gracious  Prince  Vladimir,  lived 
Ilia  Mourometz  (Ilia  of  Mourom),  a  peasant's  son.  For  thirty  long 
years  he  had  remained  seated  and  motionless. 

One  day  two  wandering  pilgrims  appeared  (gods  of  old  were  they), 
and  cried  to  him,  "Arise!  Go  forth!  Thou  shalt  become  a  puissant 
bogatyr." 

And  Ilia  Mourometz  arose  and  went  forth  into  the  limpid  land. 
Procuring  a  bogatyr's  steed,  he  set  out  to  find  the  noble  bogatyr, 
Sviatogor.* 

The  humid  earth  could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  Sviatogor.  He 


*  Ilia  corresponds  to  the  neglected  child  of  Russian  fairy  tales.  He  was  like  Cinderella,  the 
Po/x'linga  of  Russia,  or  the  oft-described  youngest  of  three  brothers  who  is  ridiculed  and  ill- 
treated  as  a  fool,  only  to  rise  suddenly  and  dominate  the  others  by  his  might.  Ilia  sat  for  thirty 
years  on  the  oven  and  suddenly  awoke  as  thunder  awakes  in  summer  after  a  season's  slumber. 
In  some  versions  the  visiting  pilgrims  were  Christ  and  two  apostles  in  disguise.  They  gave 
him  a  drink  of  kvas,  by  which  he  suddenly  ielt  a  strength  mightier  than  any  man  had  known. 
They  sent  him  forth  to  fight  the  infidel  and  establish  Christianity.  He  seized  an  axe  and,  to 
the  amazement  of  his  father  and  brothers,  felled  a  tract  of  timber  —  the  work  of  three  days 
—  in   a   single  hour.   He  reared  from  a  foal  his  mighty  steed,    "Cloudfall." 
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was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Holy  Russia,  but  he  was  permitted  to  roam 
over  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Sviaty  Gory    (Holy  Mountains). 

Ilia  approached  him,  saluting  him  with  respect.  They  leaped  astride 
two  fleet  steeds,  and  rode  a  long,  long  time  over  the  Holy  Mountains, 
diverting  themselves  with  heroic  games.  They  discovered  an  immense 
coffin,  into  which  Sviatogor  laid  himself,  and  from  whose  profound 
depths  he  could  not  be  raised.  Before  he  died  he  gave  much  sage 
counsel  to  Ilia.  Then  his  body  became  covered  with  rivulets  of  sweat, 
and  he  expired.   ... 

The  heroic  force  was  transmitted  to  Ilia,  who  traveled  the  straight 
road  to  the  superb  capital,  Kiev.  His  courser  galloped  as  the  falcon 
flies,  bestrode  lakes  and  streams,  while  his  tail  swept  away  cities. 

Solovei,  the  Brigand 

In  a  dense  forest,  seven  oaks  sheltered  Solovei,  the  Brigand.  The 
right  road  is  slippery,  the  left  road  is  barred.  Whistling  like  a  night- 
ingale, sending  forth  ferocious  cries,  Solovei,  the  Brigand,  bows  to 
earth  thick  forests,  and  all  the  men,  if  any  there  be  in  the  forests, 
lie  dead. 

Cherished  by  Solovei,  the  Brigand,  three  maidens  live  in  the  forest. 
They  own  great  heaps  of  gold,  piles  of  silver  and  of  beautifully 
rounded  pearls.  With  precious  gifts  they  entice  the  passers-by. 
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Solovei,  the  Brigand,  hears  the  powerful  gait  of  the  bogatyr.  He 
whistles,  this  brigand,  like  a  nightingale,  he  sends  forth  ferocious 
cries.  Ilia  bends  his  giant  bow  and  shoots  an  arrow  of  glowing  iron. 
The  arrow  pierces  the  right  eye  of  Solovei,  the  Brigand;  it  stretches 
him  out  on  the  humid  earth.  Ilia  ties  the  brigand  to  his  damasked 
stirrup,  and  drags  him  toward  the  palace  of  Vladimir,  the  Great  Sun. 

The  Palace  of  Prince  Vladimir 

Vladimir  is  holding  a  noble  feast,  to  which  have  gathered  in  num- 
bers the  princes,  the  boyars  and  the  bogatyrs  of  invincible  strength. 
Arriving  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  palace,  Ilia  commands  the 
brigand  to  send  forth  his  nightingale  call,  and  his  ferocious  cries. 
Then  trembles  the  roof  of  the  palace,  then  fall  all  the  great  bogatyrs, 
the  princes  so  proud,  the  famous  boyars.  All  fall.  Prince  Vladimir 
alone,  though  enfeebled,  stands. 

Ilia  slices  off  the  head  of  the  turbulent  Solovei.  Vladimir,  in  recom- 
pense, gives  Ilia  the  place  of  honor  at  his  table,  and  all  the  puissant 
bogatyrs  acknowledge  and  greet  him  as  their  distinguished  brother. 

The  Feats  of  Valor  and  the  Petrification  of  Ilia  Mourometz 

Batygha,  the  Wicked,  and  his  pagan  army  arose  in  Orda,  the  land 
of  gold.  The  smoky  breath  of  their  horses  obscured  the  gleam  of  the 
sun,  and  from  them  arose  the  Tatar  odor  that  suffocated  every 
Christian. 

FUN    AT   THE    PIANO!  — 


These  grim  days,  a  little  relaxation  at  the  piano  does  a  heap  of  good — 
play  America's  favorite  popular  tunes  in  a  satisfying  up-to-the-minute 
version.  New  chord  presentation  eliminates  drudgery,  scales — speeds  up 
results.  Now  is  the  time  to  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  New  England's  foremost  modern  pianist  and  teacher. 
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Ilia  Mourometz  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  twelve  bogatyrs.  For 
twelve  days  they  battled,  defying  the  entire  army  of  miscreants. 

Those  are  not  two  mountains  that  meet:  they  are,  in  the  limpid 
land,  two  bogatyrs  who  draw  near,  Ilia  and  Oudalaya  Polyenitsa 
(giant  warrior).  At  the  first  shock  they  exchange  blows,  but  neither 
is  wounded.  Each  seizes  by  the  mane  the  mount  of  the  other,  but 
without  advantage.  They  dismount  and  grip  each  other  vigorously. 
They  struggle  and  strain  until  evening,  and  from  evening  until  mid- 
night, and  from  midnight  until  dawn.  Ilia  falls  on  the  humid  earth, 
and  by  this  contact  his  strength  is  doubled.  He  strikes  the  white  breast 
of  the  warrior  with  a  blow  so  formidable  that  it  sends  him  above  the 
great  trees  of  the  forest.  Soon  he  puts  out  the  shining  eyes,  detaches 
the  rebel  head  from  his  shoulders,  fixes  it  on  a  Tatar  lance,  and 
carries  it  back,  amidst  acclamation,  to  the  camp  of  his  heroic  friends. 

Seven  bogatyrs  advance  with  Ilia  Mourometz  in  the  limpid  land. 
"Where  is  the  heavenly  Army  that  we,  the  bogatyrs,  have  annihi- 
lated?" They  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  mad  words  when  there 
sprang  out  two  warriors,  who  shouted,  "Come  then,  bogatyrs,  measure 
your  strength  with  ours."  One  bogatyr  stood  forth.  Suddenly  the  two 
warriors  became  four.  Ilia  sabered  them  —  and  they  were  eight,  un- 
hurt. All  the  bogatyrs  threw  themselves  upon  the  Heavenly  Host, 
charging  and  sabering;   but   they   multiplied   again   and   again,   and 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term 
July  5  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  offer  intensive  work  for 
advanced  students  in  its  departments  of  orchestral  conducting, 
orchestral  playing,  chamber  music,  opera  dramatics  and  com- 
position. For  those  less  interested  in  professional  performance 
—  music  students,  teachers,  college  students  and  amateurs  — 
the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  offers  work  in  a  large 
chorus  and  choral  groups,  a  symphony  orchestra  and  chamber 
groups,  courses  in  Twentieth  Century  music  and  Gregorian 
Chant,  and  lectures  by  various  faculty  members. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  musical 
education  involved  in  collective  performance,  rather  than  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  individual  performers.  It 
thus  supplements  rather  than  duplicates  the  work  of  other 
music  schools. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Herbert  Graf, 
I  for  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard  Rychtarik,  Hugh 
Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby  and  Igor  Stravinsky.  Special  lectures  will 
be  given  by  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien 
Price  and  Deems  Taylor. 

For  catalogue  and  application  blanks  address 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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charged  upon  the  bogatyrs.  The  bogatyrs  fled  to  the  rocky  mountains, 
toward  the  somber  caverns.  One  flees  —  he  is  changed  into  stone. 
Another  —  and  he,  too,  is  petrified.  Ilia  Mourometz  runs  toward  the 
mountains  —  and  he,  even  he,  is  suddenly  changed  into  stone. 

And  since  that  day  the  bogatyrs  have  disappeared  from  Holy  Russia. 


I.  The  introduction  (andante  sostenuto)  gives  a  hint  of  a  theme 
which  is  presently  disclosed  by  the  woodwinds.  It  is  a  free  metred 
religious  chant,  "quasi  recitativo"  (this  chant,  in  antique  notation, 
is  printed  as  a  motto  to  the  score).  The  theme  is  developed  and  is 
soon  followed  by  two  others,  each  suggestive  of  the  hero  Ilia.  The 
first  appears  in  the  low  strings  and  bassoons,  allegro  ris&luto;  the 
second,  a  brave  motive  of  Straussian  profile,  is  proclaimed  by  the 
trombones,  supported.  These  themes  of  Ilia  Mourometz  are  to  recur 
in  each  movement,  for  the  bogatyr  remains  always  the  central  figure 
of  the  story.  The  themes  are  often  surrounded  by  the  religious  one: 
there  is  never  doubt  about  the  Christian  faith  that  impels  the  hero 
to  his  exploits.  There  is  a  pause  and  the  mood  changes  to  tranquillo 
misterioso.  The  brass  choir  intone  a  chorale-like  theme.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  pilgrim  visitors,  but  is  to  return  later,  conspicuously  and 
importantly.  The  principal  theme  of  Ilia  is  the  subject  of  an  im- 
pressive working  up  and  climax.  There  is  a  long  decrescendo  until 
the  chorale-like  theme  is  reduced  to  a  ghostly  rhythm,  in  the  timpani. 
The  progress  of  the  hero  upon  his  steed  brings  the  close. 
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II.  The  slow  movement  (Andante)  opens  with  a  wraithlike  tremolo 
figure  in  the  muted  strings.  The  scene  is  sinuous,  weird,  ultra-chro- 
matic, suggesting  black  magic  in  the  domains  of  Solovei  the  Brigand. 
The  contra-bassoon  adds  a  motto  which  is  a  chromatic  sigh.  These 
figurations  become  the  background  of  the  movement,  while  the  mel- 
odic line,  sometimes  derived  from  the  first  motive  of  Ilia,  progresses 
proudly,  in  full-throated  confidence.  The  accompaniment  is  restless, 
but  eventful,  exciting.  There  are  trills  and  chirping  flutes  ("The 
brigand  whistles  like  a  nightingale;  he  sends  forth  ferocious  cries"). 
The  movement  ends  pianissimo,  as  it  began. 

III.  This  scherzo-like  movement,  the  briefest  of  the  four,  is  festive, 
light-moving,  and  propulsive:  Prince  Vladimir  seems  to  offer  gay 
entertainment.  The  main  ingredients  are  a  brief  motive  from  the 
clarinet  followed  by  an  ornamental  flute  figure,  and  a  contrasting 
broad  melody  in  the  'cellos,  presently  taken  up  by  the  violins.  In  the 
course  of  the  development  there  are  reminscences  of  Ilia's  themes 
from  the  first  movement  and  the  contra-bassoon  theme  from  the  second. 

IV.  The  movement  begins  mysteriously,  but  soon  gains  power, 
until  a  12/8  theme  is  sounded  in  a  sort  of  ferocious  fugato.  The  now 
familiar  brass  theme  of  the  hero  is  heard  again.  The  violas  give  out 
a  songful  second  subject.  There  is  extensive  development,  in  which 
reminiscences  of  each  preceding  movement  are  brought  in.  The  pro- 
digious feats  of  Ilia  continue.  The  peasant  giant  is  still  strong,  "so 
strong,  that  had  he  been  more  so,  the  earth  could  not  have  supported 
him."  But  the  music  of  Christian  faith  accumulates  and  dominates  the 
scene.  Christianity  is  stronger  even  than  the  last  of  the  bogatyrs. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodwortjl,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Seventeenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD   BURGIN   Conducting 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  104 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro 

IV.  Allegro  spiritoso 

Mozart Recitative  and  Aria    ("Dove  Sono")  from  "Le  Nozze 

di  Figaro"  -  (Act  III) 

Weber.  .  .  .Recitative  and  Aria  ("Leise,  Leise")  from  "Der  Freischutz" 

(Act  II) 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor.  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;   allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale    (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  Andante;   allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

POLYNA  STOSKA 

Soprano 


This  programme  will   end   about   4:20  on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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LUNCH    ROOM 

for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  ^Patrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the  intermission. 


ADVERTISE 


This  publication  offers  you  a  medium  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  placing  YOUR 
products  before  thousands  of  eyes  each  week 

Call  Advertising  Manager 

Symphony  Hall,  Com.  1492 
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bound  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Bostons  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

_  ^„_^„,  Abbot     Academy,     Andorer 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephone,:   Kenmor,   8258,    Aspinvall   7190  ^kiw^o^*?'™ 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY  STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesday! 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 

SINGING 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    303O 


ca"» 


I^III^IP 


SVMP\    Vtl   HALL. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth    1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    I?1C. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday    Evenings 
Saturday  Evenings 
Sunday    Afternoons 


Series  A 
July       30 
August    1 
August    2 


Series  B 
August    6 
August    8 
August    9 


Series  C 
August  13 
August  15 
August  16 


Subscription  blanks   on  application   at   the   Box   Office 
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SY  MPHONIANA 

The  Russian  Relief  Concert  in 
Washington 

Exhibits 

For   the   Hard   of   Hearing 


THE  RUSSIAN  RELIEF  CONCERT 
IN   WASHINGTON 

A  significant  event  will  be  the  special 
concert  in  Washington  which  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  will  give 
next  month  as  the  opening  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  for  Russian  War  Relief. 
The  concert  will  take  place  in  Con- 
stitution Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  31,  when  this  orchestra  will 
make  its  first  visit  in  several  years  to 
the   nation's   capital. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  assist  in  the  relief  of 
the  country  of  his  birth,  which,  by  its 
heroic  part  in  the  war,  now  holds  the 
attention  of  the  world.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
offered  the  services  of  the  Orchestra, 
during  this  date  in  its  spring  tour,  for 
the  special   benefit. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc.,  an 
American  organization,  recognized  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  War  Re- 
lief Agencies  as  an  unofficial  means 
whereby  personal  gifts  of  the  American 
people  can  be  devoted  to  the  brave 
civilians  and  soldiers  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  organization  has  been  send- 
ing medical  supplies,  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  new  clothes  to  Russia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  wife  of  the 
former    United    States    Ambassador    to 


^  «.'•  -v^vi-*  y^>  f yz 


JtrY^\W 


Wedding  Embassy 

You,  the  bride,  will  find  an 
unusually  helpful  service 
here.  Mrs.  Reid  is  your  am- 
bassador to  a  store-wide 
staff  of  experts,  ready  to 
help  you  make  your  day  of 
days  all  you  ever  dreamed 
it    would    be.    Fourth    floor. 

Stearns 
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J^ORTH- OR- SOUTH 
GLITTER 

Changing  the  Winter  scene 
—  here  or  anywhere  — brings 
the  glint  of  colored  cup 
paillettes  on  these  charming 
straight  from  the  shoulder 
rayon  crepe  dresses,  polka 
dotted   for  good  measure. 

The  dress  at  left $44.00 

Also,  in  dinner  length $59-9°  \ 

At  right $49-90 


Russia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Watson,  the  Vice- 
Chairman. 

Reservations  are  being  made  at  the 
concert  bureau  of  C.  C.  Cappel  at 
Ballard's,  1340  G  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,   D.C. 


Serge  Prokofieff,  from  a  drawing  by 
Alexander  Iacofleff.  Prokofieff's  Scy- 
thian Suite  will  be  performed  at  these 
concerts  next  week. 

EXHIBITS 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  is  to  be 
seen  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
Herbert  Barnett,  instructor  in  the 
school  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum. 
Born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  he 
studied  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  School,  and  abroad.  His  work  has 
been  shown  in  numerous  exhibits  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco;  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  in  many  private  collec- 
tions. 

The  following  paintings  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  current  exhibit: 
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Hands  (drawing) 

Haying 

Vermont  Willows 

Portland  Fancy   (tempera  and  oil) 

Dancer   (drawing) 

The  Yellow  Jacket 

Dancer   (drawing) 

Street  Dance  (tempera  and  oil) 

Gardening 

Auction  at  Barton 

Nude    (drawing) 

Girl  Tying  Her  Shoe  Laces  (drawing) 

Pigeon  Cove 

Nude 

Knitting 

Plainfield,    Vermont    (loaned   by 
Godwin  Brown) 

Woman   Combing   Her   Hair    (loaned 
by  Mason  B.  Wells) 

Graniteville,  Vermont 

Vermont   Quarries 

The  Amazon 

Annisquam    River 

Gladioli 

Portrait  of  Gayton  Whitmore 

In  cases  in  the  Gallery  are  exhibited 
many  musical  treasures  lent  by  the 
Library  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Conservatory. 

FOR  THE   HARD   OF   HEARING 

Those  who  may  be  interested  are  here 
reminded  that  amplifying  apparatus  for 
the  hard  of  hearing  is  now  in  use  during 
all  major  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Earpieces  are  equipped  with  volume 
control,  so  that  individual  adjustments 
can  be  made.  Those  who  prefer  may  use 
their  own  pieces  if  they  so  desire. 

Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  Sub- 
scription Office. 


in    m\)e?\ey,  ^c. 


'witfpfi   in   a   xe*\\y 
&004   ^oil  y\cW..you%\\ 
enjoy   i|    tot  yw? 

ovf    cottYsoifjeur  '$ 

CoIJeciiovt  -Cor    lop 
^waliiy   **4   tuVh 


...3*>  foylfy  %rf 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  gJad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Companv  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Seventeenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


RICHARD   BURGIN   Conducting 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  104 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro 
IV.  Allegro  spiritoso 

Mozart Cavatina,  "Porgi  Amor,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

(Act  II) 

Weber.  .  .  .Recitative  and  Aria  ("Leise,  Leise")  from  "Der  Freischutz" 

(Act  II) 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor.  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;   allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale    (Quasi  una  Fantasia):   Andante;  allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

POLYNA  STOSKA 
Soprano 


This  programme  will   end   about   4:20  on    Friday   Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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CO 


IN  FULL  COLOR! 


GIANT    41x27    inch    STANDARD 


Map  of  the  World 


Follow  the  fighting  across  the  world  on  this  informa- 
tive map  produced  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Gross,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society.  It 
includes  coaling  and  oil  bunkering  stations  .  .  . 
shipping  routes  and  distances  .  .  .  radio  stations, 
cables,  railways  .  .  .  the  U.  S.  bases  leased  from 
England  .  .  time  zones — a  wealth  of  interest  for 
all  the  family. 

1.00 

(custom -mounted  on  cloth  with  rod  top  and  hem 
ready  for  hanging.  3.00) 

BOOK  SHOP     —     STREET  FLOOR     —     ANNEX 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  104 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This,  the  last  of  the  symphonies  which  Haydn  composed,  although  numbered  the 
seventh  in  the  London  series  of  twelve,  was  first  performed  May  4,  1795,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  King's  Theatre,  London. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  March  18,  1938,  when  Georges  Enesco  conducted.  The  previous  performance 
was  April  1,  1932,  when,  in  a  Haydn  programme  commemorative  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  the  first  and  last  of  his  symphonies 
were  performed. 

Haydn,  visiting  London  in  1791,  with  six  symphonies  written  for 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon  there,  re- 
turned to  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1792.  The  English  public,  who  had 
idolized  him,  and  Salomon,  who  had  profited  by  this  popularity,  made 
it  evident  that  his  return  would  be  both  welcome  and  profitable.  Salo- 
mon invited  him  to  write  a  second  set  of  six  symphonies,  and  Haydn 
arrived  once  more  in  London  in  February  of  1794  for  a  sojourn  which 
lasted  sixteen  months.  The  composer  wrote  this  symphony  in  London, 
and  supervised  its  first  performance  at  the  last  concert  given  for  his 


FOR  TWO  PIANOS,  FOUR  HANDS 

Just  Issued 
VARIATIONS  ON  BALKAN  THEMES  by  MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 

First    Set    (I-VIII) $1.50  Second    Set    (IX-XII) $1.50 

*••••••* 

ERNEST  HARRY  ADAMS,  Rondo  Mignon 75 

BRAHMS-SEQUEIRA,  Rhapsody,  Op.  79,  No.  2    .      .  .75 

CHOPIN-PATTISON,   Rondo,    Op.    73 1.25 

CHARLES  DENN£E,  Russian  Dance 75 

MRS.  M.  H.  GULESIAN,  In  a  Hong  Kong  Garden 75 

EDWARD   MacDOWELL,  Witches'  Dance 1.00 

Forest   Elves    (Waldgeister) 1.50 

Rigaudon 75 

To   a   Wild   Rose 50 

Will-o'-the-Wisp        60 

Finale  from   Keltic   Sonata 1.50 

MOZART-MAXIM,  Andante  and  Scherzo 75 

D.  SEQUEIRA,  Zortzico,  Basque  Dance 60 

WEBER-MAXIM,  Finale  from  Concerto,  Op.   11 75 

(Two  copies   required  for   performance) 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Stree 
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benefit.  The  Symphony  is  numbered  as  seven  in  the  London  series  of 
twelve,  but  we  know  that  it  was  the  last  in  order,  for  the  autograph 
bears  the  legend  "The  twelfth  which  I  have  composed  in  England."* 
Ferdinand  Pohl  in  his  biography  of  Haydn  names  the  final  two  —  the 
Symphony  of  the  "drum  roll"  in  E-flat,  and  the  Symphony  in  D  major, 
No.  104  —  as  the  highest  point,  the  "crowning  works"  of  Haydn's  con- 
tribution to  the  form. 

The  concert  at  which  the  symphony  was  brought  out  was  given  on 
May  4,  1795,  in  the  King's  Theatre,  the  famous  house  where  David 
Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Charles  Dickens    (as  an  amateur  player)  and 

*  When  Haydn  wrote  this  inscription  upon  the  manuscript,  he  gave  an  unquestionable 
chronology  to  at  least  this  one  of  the  symphonies,  and  since  the  careful  ordering  of 
Mandyczewski  for  the  newer  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition  discloses  exactly  104  symphonies, 
it  necessarily  bears  that  number.  But  so  bewildering  has  been  the  ordering  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  these  many  years  that  even  this  one  has  possessed  various  identifications.  It  was 
first  thought  that  Haydn's  symphonies  reached  the  number  of  180,  a  number  gradually 
reduced  by  the  study  and  sifting  of  legitimate  manuscripts.  The  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able number  of  104  is  not  quite  all  inclusive,  for  several  more  early  symphonies  have 
since  been  found.  The  fact  that  this  symphony  has  long  been  known  as  Number  2  in 
the  earlier  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  listing,  that  it  was  previously  144  in  the  thematic  cata- 
logue of  Wotquenne  (1902),  75  in  the  catalogue  of  Zulehner,  109  in  that  of  Pohl,  the 
7th  in  the  listing  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  118th  in  Haydn's  own 
catalogue  of  his  works,  will  show  how  difficult  it  has  been  for  a  person  to  speak  of  his 
favorite  symphony  of  Haydn  with  any  confidence  that  his  neighbor  will  know  which  one 
he  is  talking  about.  Another  past  method  of  identification  was  that  of  attaching  letters  of 
the  alphabet  from  A  to  W  to  certain  of  the  symphonies  (so  long  as  the  alphabet  lasted). 
A  resort  of  desperation,  perhaps,  was  the  tagging  of  certain  symphonies  with  special  names. 
This  one,  for  example,  was  known  as  the  "London"  Symphony.  The  new  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  numbering,   now   generally   adopted,   bears   encouraging   signs   of   proving   definitive. 


.Fiduciary  Trust    Company 

10    Post    Office    Square 

.   Boston  Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  Trustee 

anJ  Executor 

TRUST  SERVICES  • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 
THE  NOTED   POLISH  PIANIST 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

who  plays  in 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFT.  MARCH  8 

says  of  the  Steinway  piano, 
which  he  uses  exclusively  for 
his  concert  work  and  at  home: 
"A  Steinway  is  a  Steinway 
and  there  is  not  anything 
like  it  in  the  world." 

Never  was  need  greater  for 
the  restful  inspiration  of  good 
music,  and  as  the  Steinway 
will  outlast  three  ordinary 
pianos,  in  fact,  in  many  cases 
has  given  as  much  as  half  a 
century  of  service,  a  Steinway 
represents  a  sound  investment. 


To  own  "The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals,"  you  need  pay 
only  10%  down:  $59.50  for  the  Steinway  Vertical,  Sheraton,  or 
$129.50  for  the  Steinway  Grand  "S." 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

JEROME  F.   MURPHY,  President 

162    BOYLSTON   STREET         BOSTON 
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many  other  celebrities  had  performed,  and  where  still  more,  such  as 
Edmund  Kean,  were  to  be  seen.  This  concert  was  a  notable  occa- 
sion, for  the  violinist  Viotti  and  an  array  of  singers  of  considerable 
fame  displayed  their  talents.  The  programme  opened  with  the  first 
movement  of  the  "Military  Symphony"  (also  of  the  London  series), 
continued  with  an  air  by  Signor  Rovedino,  an  oboe  concerto,  a  duet 
by  Mile.  Morichelli  and  Signor  Morelli.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  concluded  with  the  performance  of  the  new  symphony. 
In  the  second  part,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  movements  of  the 
Military  Symphony  were  performed,  after  which  Morelli,  Viotti,  and 
another  prima  donna,  Mile.  Banti,  continued  the  programme,  which 
was  rounded  off  by  a  "finale"  of  Haydn.  Haydn  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"The  hall  was  filled  with  a  picked  audience.  The  whole  company  was 
delighted  and  so  was  I.  I  took  in  this  evening  4000  gulden  [about 
$2,000].  One  can  make  as  much  as  this  only  in  England."  The  Austrian 
added  in  English  about  the  singing  of  Banti:  "She  sang  very  scanty"  — 
a  remark  which  speaks  better  for  the  composer's  command  of  English 
than  for  his  gallantry  toward  a  singer  who  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  admired  of  her  century.  Haydn  had  no  reason  to  complain  about 
his  profits  in  England.  When  he  left  the  island  for  the  last  time,  about 
three  months  later  (August  15),  his  accounts  showed  an  income  from 
concerts,  music  and  lessons  of  1200  pounds.  An  account  of  100  guineas 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose   of  your  choice;  or   failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
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tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

dAt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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for  twenty-six  appearances  at  Carlton  House,  at  the  order  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  outstanding,  but  a  bill  sent  from  Vienna  brought 
a  prompt  settlement  by  Parliament. 

The  title  "London,"  given  to  Haydn's  last  symphony  in  the  country 
where  it  was  composed,  first  performed  and  especially  beloved,  surely 
had  no  connection  with  its  musical  contents.  The  theme  of  the  finale 
is  as  clearly  an  Austrian  rural  dance  as  if  it  had  been  noted  down  in  a 
village  tavern,  and  indeed  it  would  hardly  have  seemed  out  of  place 
in  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  Symphony.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in 
"A  Croatian  Composer  —  Notes  Toward  the  Study  of  Joseph  Haydn," 
quotes  numerous  popular  Croatian  melodies,  and  compares  them  di- 
rectly with  themes  from  Haydn's  symphonies  and  quartets.  Haydn 
here  borrowed  the  song  "Oh,  Jelena,"  which  belongs  to  the  district 
of  Kolnov  near  Oedenburg,  but  was  also  familiar  in  Eisenstadt.  "Vari- 
ants of  this  melody,"  writes  Mr.  Hadow,  "are  found  in  Croatia  proper, 
Servia,  and  Carniola."*  Haydn  has  kept  the  melodic  contour  of  the 


*  "Michel  Brenet,"  in  her  ^ook  on  Haydn  (1926),  takes  issue  with  Hadow,  and  conjectures 
that  these  may  after  all  have  been  original  melodies  of  Haydn  which  subsequently  drifted 
into  the  popular  consciousness  and  were  thence  collected  by  Dr.  Kuhac.  "During  the  time 
Haydn  lived  at  Eisenstadt  or  Esterhaz,  when  his  music  resounded  day  and  night  in  the 
castle  and  gardens  of  his  prince,  why  should  not  his  own  airs  or  scraps  at  least  of  his 
own  melodies  have  stolen  through  the  open  windows  and  remained  in  the  memories  first 
of  the  people  whose  duty  it  was  to  interpret  them,  or  who  were  obliged  to  hear  them,  and 
then  of  the  scattered  population  of  the  surrounding  coui'ry?"   Hadow  confutes  this  staunch 
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opening  phrase,  retouched  and  repointed  the  whole,  giving  it  an  added 
character  and  sparkle  without  changing  its  original  spirit. 

The  Symphony  opens  with  an  introduction  in  D  minor,  in  a  plain- 
tive mood  which  is  quickly  swept  aside  as  the  allegro  brings  the  prin- 
cipal theme  in  D  major.  The  composer  obediently  establishes  the 
dominant  key,  but  fools  the  conformists  by  disclosing  no  second  theme, 
but  modifications  of  the  first.  The  new  theme  which  at  last  appears  is 
only  episodic.  The  slow  movement  in  G  major  develops  ornamental 
variations  upon  its  serene  melody,  in  contrast  to  which  there  is  a 
dramatic  middle  section.  The  bright  minuet,  restoring  the  key  of  D,  is 
contrasted  with  a  trio  in  B-flat  in  which  scale  passages  predominate. 
The  folk-like  theme  of  the  finale  is  first  stated  over  a  sort  of  drone  bass 
on  D.  The  second  subject,  given  out  by  strings  and  bassoon,  is  con- 
trived upon  a  descending  scale.  Haydn,  who  throughout  the"  symphony 
has  been  at  the  top  of  his  mastery  in  amiable  surprises  and  adroit 
modulations,  leads  his  hearers  in  this  presto  where  he  will.  The  music 
even  rides  along  merrily  in  F-sharp  major,  without  doing  violence  to 
traditional  sensibilities. 


defender  of  the  originality  of  Haydn  in  a  preface  to  her  own  book.  "Which  is  more  likely — 
that  these  were  orally  transmitted  like  all  early  folk  songs  and  that  Haydn  found  them  and 
used  them,  or  that  the  peasants  'heard  them  through  the  windows,'  memorized  them  at  a 
single  hearing,  fitted  them  to  secular  words,  and  carried  them  through  the  taverns  and 
merry-makings  of  their  native  villages  ?  Three  of  the  melodies,  for  example,  appear  in  the 
seventh  Salomon  symphony  [No.  104]  which  was  written  for  London  after  the  Esterhazy 
Kapelle  had  been  dishanded.  Where  and  how  could  the  villagers  have  come  across  them?" 
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CAVATINA,  "PORGI  AMOR,"  FROM  "LE  NOZZE  DI  FIGARO" 

(Act  II) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  aggiustata 
dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart." 
The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

This  aria  has  been  sung  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by 
Mrs.  Georg  Henschel  (December  28,  1883),  and  by  Nellie  Melba  (January  14, 
1916). 

The  accompaniment  ■■  to  the  air  is  scored  for  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns  and  strings. 

The  Countess,  sorrowful  at   the  intrigues  and  infidelities  of  her 
husband,  sings  this  aria  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera. 

Porgi  amor,  qualche  ristoro  Thou,  oh  love,   thou   canst   restore  me, 

Al  mio  duolo,  a'  miei  sopir!  Grant  my  prayer,  and  hear  my  sigh! 

O   mi  rendi  il  mio  tesoro,  Ah,  without  the  love  he  bore  me, 

O   mi   lascia   almen   morir,   o  mi   lascia       Unremember'd  let  me  die! 
almen  morir! 
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OUR  BACK  BAY  BRANCH,  located 
in  the  Uptown  shopping  district,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  you  to  transact  your  banking  affairs. 
Here,  both  banking  and  safe  deposit  facilities, 
including  spacious  vaults  for  silver  storage,  are 
combined  in  pleasant  surroundings — in  a  build- 
ing especially  designed  and  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  customers. 


31% 
New  England  Trust  Company 

DEVONSHIRE   and  MILK    STREETS 
BACK  BAY  BRANCH    :    99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Recitative,  "WIE  NAHTE  MIR  DER  SCHLUMMER/'  and  Aria, 
"LEISE,  LEISE,"  from  the  Opera  "Der  Freischutz"   (Act  II) 

By  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826 


"Der  Freischutz,"  Weber's  romantic  opera  to  the  book  of  Friedrich  Kind,  had 
its  first  performance  in  Berlin  on  June   18,   1821. 

The  accompaniment  to  this  aria  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns  and  strings. 

It  has  been  sung  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Emma  Juch  (1887), 
Marie  Jahn  (1891),  Johanna  Gadski  (1903  and  1906),  Olive  Fremstad  (1906), 
Marie  Rappold    (1908),  C.  Rider-Kelsey    (1911),  and  Marie  Rappold    (1912). 

agathe,  the  fiancee  of  Max,  is  seen  in  the  second  act  of  "Der 
±\.  Freischutz"  in  the  simple  forest  cottage  of  Cuno.  Her  thoughts 
dwell  upon  her  lover  as  she  prays  in  her  heart  for  his  safety,  as  she 
awaits  his  approach.  The  music  becomes  rapturous  and  frenzied  as 
Max  appears  in  the  distance. 
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Youth,  Too, 
Is  Served 


IN  OPENING  its  beautifully  appointed  Branch 
Office  in  the  New  England  Mutual  Building., 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston  extends 
the  advantages  of  its  service  to  its  friends,  old  and 
new.  Already  we  have  made  many  new  ones  among 
the  residents  and  professional  and  business  mem- 
bers of  the  Back  Bay.  We  wish  also  to  serve  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  studying  in  this 
section. 

The  Merchants  invites  small  checking  accounts. 
Also,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  convenience 
of  a  "Registered  check,"  we  shall  be  happy  to 
explain  it  to  you.  You  can,  of  course,  obtain 
Travelers  checks  here,  too.  Your  securities  and 
valuables  deposited  in  our  modern  safe  deposit 
vault  will  have  the  best  known  protection, and  you 
may  safeguard  bulky  articles  of  value  in  the  large 
storage  vault.  Lady  customers  will  appreciate  a 
writing-room  designed  especially  for  them.  We 
warmly  invite  you  to  come  in  and  see  how  one 
of  Boston's  oldest  banks  keeps  pace  with  youth. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 

OF    BOSTON 

Branch  Office  •  513  Boylston  Street 
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Wie   nahte    mix   der   Schlummer,    bevor 

ich  ihn  geseh'n! 
Ja  Lie  be  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand 

in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 
Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  ivohl  lacht? 
Welch'  schone  Nacht! 


Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 

Schwing'   dich   auf   zum   Sternen-kreise! 

Lied  erschalle!  Feiernd  walle 

Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit 
wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gliih'n!  Nur  dort, 
in  der  Berge  Feme,  scheint  ein  Wetter 
aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt 
ein  Heer  diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und 
schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  Idngst  der  Ruh'; 
Trauter  Freund!  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 
Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Fliistert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 

Doch  wie!  tduscht  mich  nicht  mein 
Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor 
—  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Mddchen  wacht  noch 
in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n  —  Gott!  tduscht  das  Licht 
des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmiickt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat 
den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kiindet 
Gliick  fur  Morgen  an!  O  siisse  Hoffnung! 
Neubelebter  Muth! 

All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiim, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 
Konnt'  ich  das  zu  hoffen  wagen? 
Ja!  es  wandte  sich  das  Gliick 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriick; 
Will  sich  Morgen  treu  bewdhren! 

Ist's  nicht  Tduschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 

Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zdhren 

Fur  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 

All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 

Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiim, 

Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 
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How  peaceful  was  my  sleep  before  I 
met  him!  But  with  love  there  must  be 
always  anxious  moments.  The  moon  is 
bright  and  silvery.  (She  draws  the  cur- 
tain before  the  balcony,  revealing  a  star- 
lit night.)  O  lovely  night!  (She  steps  out 
upon  the  balcony  and  clasps  her  hands 
in  prayer.) 

Softly,  softly,  may  my  gentle  prayer 
Arise  to  the  starry  heavens. 


O  how  the  golden  stars  glow  with 
their  clear  light.  Only  there,  over  the 
distant  mountain,  are  signs  of  a  gather- 
ing storm.  Through  the  woods  there 
comes  drifting  a  damp  and  heavy  mist. 

I  raise  my  hands  to  thee, 
O  Lord  without  beginning  or  end; 
Send  thy  holy   angels  to  keep   us  from 
danger! 

Peace  lies  upon  the  earth; 
Dear  love,  why  do  you  linger? 
However  intently  I  may  listen, 
There  is  nothing  but  the  rustle  of  trees; 
Only  the  foliage  of  the  birches  whispers 
Through  the  majestic  stillness; 
Only  the  nightingale  and  the  cricket 
Seem  to  lighten  the  heavy  night  air. 

Wait!  Wait!  What  do  I  hear?  A  sound 
like  footsteps  comes  through  the  thickets 
of  trees  —  It  is  he!  It  is  he!  O  love  wili 
give  a  sign!  Your  maiden  is  watching 
through  the  night!  Is  that  the  flower 
wreath  in  his  hat?  Surely  he  has  won  the 
contest!  That  promises  joy  for  tomor- 
row! O  sweet  hope!  Happiness  once 
more! 


All  my  pulses  beat 

And  my  heart  pounds  violently, 

Everything  draws  me  towards  him' 

May  I  dare  hope? 

Yes!  Happiness  is  returning 

Once  more  to  my  dearest  love; 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  true! 

Is  it  not  deception,  is  it  not  a  dream? 
Heaven,   take  my   tears  of  gratitude 
For  this  pledge  of  hope! 


POLYNA  STOSKA 

Polyna  Stoska  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  of  Lithuanian 
parents.  Her  family  was  musical:  her  father  studied  singing  in 
Petrograd,  and  her  uncle  played  the  violin  and  conducted  an  or- 
chestra at  the  Imperial  Russian  Court.  Miss  Stoska's  sister  is  a  pianist. 
At  fifteen  Polyna  Stoska  began  her  study  of  voice  with  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Doyle  of  Boston,  after  having  won  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  Boston.  She  continued 
under  Marcella  Sembrich  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  great  singer  completed  her  preparatory  studies  with 
Arthur  Wrege  in  New  York.  She  made  a  number  of  appearances  in  this 
country  at  the  Worcester  Music  Festival  and  elsewhere,  before  she 
went  abroad  in  1935  to  represent  American  Lithuanian  singers  at  the 
World  Congress  in  Lithuania.  From  1938  to  1941  she  lived  in 
Germany,  making  her  operatic  debut  at  the  Deutsches  Opernhaus  in 
Berlin  in  Weber's  "Euryanthe,"  and  likewise  singing  in  the  opera 
houses  of  Hanover,  Breslau,  and  Leipzig.  She  gave  a  programme  of 
German  Lieder  over  the  Berlin  radio.  Miss  Stoska  gave  a  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  February  8  last. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
BEAUMARCHAIS  AND   HIS  SUBVERSIVE  COMEDY 


Mozart  once  suggested  to  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  as  the  subject  tor  an 
opera  Beaumarchais'  notorious  and  popular  play  then  current 
in  Fiance,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro."*  Da  Ponte  saw  glory  and  gold  in 
the  idea,  but  danger  as  well.  How  would  the  Emperor  receive  the  news 
that  the  two  of  them  were  working  upon  the  play  he  himself  had  for- 
bidden in  Vienna?  The  librettist  spoke  in  his  memoirs  of  the  "im- 
morality" of  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro"  as  its  obstructing  quality,  but 
"immorality"  was  only  a  diplomatic  epithet  which  was  found  as  con- 
venient in  Austria  as  it  had  been  in  France  to  cover  the  embarrassment 
of  a  Monarch  about  a  piece  which  could  be  interpreted  as  poking  un- 
comfortable jibes  at  the  authority  which  he  stood  for.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  in  Paris  about  the  "immorality"  of  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro" 
by  its  upper  class  opponents  who,  if  they  had  admitted  that  its  mockery 
of  the  nobility  was  what  really  offended  them,  would  only  have  singled 
themselves  out  as  the  butt  for  that  mockery. 
When  Da  Ponte  obtained  a  royal  audience  and  tactfully  told  the 

*  Da  Ponte  pointed  out  how  the  original  French  "mariage^'  became  "nozze"  in  the  opera,  and 
how  "nozze"  was  re-translated  into  "noces." 
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Emperor  what  he  and  Mozart  had  been  doing,  the  Emperor  reminded 
him  that  he  had  already  forbidden  the  performance  of  Beaumarchais' 
"Figaro"  in  the  theatre. 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Da  Ponte.  "But  in  turning  it  into  an  opera, 
I  have  cut  out  whole  scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  every- 
where to  omit  anything  that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and 
good  taste;  in  a  word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre 
honored  by  his  Majesty's  protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  1  can 
judge,  it  seems  to  me  a  masterpiece." 

"All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to  the 
copyists." 

The  omissions  referred  to  had  nothing  to  do  with  certain  amorous 
episodes,  which  were  no  more  daring  than  might  be  found  in  a  modern 
"bedroom  farce."  What  both  men  had  in  mind  was  a  subversive  under- 
current which  showed  the  commoner  to  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  aristocracy  which  was  his  superior  in  power  and  his  inferior  in 
wit.  It  was  that  quality  which  later  led  Napoleon  I  to  remark  of  the 
play:  "C'etait  la  revolution  deja  en  action."  Da  Ponte  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  suppress  a  single  one  of  the  love  intrigues  or  compromis- 
ing situations  with  which  Beaumarchais  had  peppered  his  play. 
Naturally  a  libretto  of  set  vocal  numbers  and  necessarily  condensed 
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dialogue  in  recitative  could  often  little  more  than  outline  the  action. 
Many  of  Beaumarchais's  little  revealing  touches  survive  in  the  libretto; 
more  of  them  are  lost.  The  Count,  the  Countess,  Figaro,  or  Cherubino 
are  fairly  close  to  their  originals,  but  it  required  Mozart's  genius  to 
recapture  the  characterization,  the  brighter  wit  of  Beaumarchais  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  over  the  head  of  his  librettist. 

It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  Da  Ponte  to  drop  under 
his  table  disturbing  comparisons  of  one  class  with  another,  to  pre- 
serve the  gaiety  of  Figaro  while  deleting  the  two-edged  phrases  which 
sometimes  shone  through.  Figaro's  air  in  the  last  act,  for  example, 
which  with  Da  Ponte  is  no  more  than  an  expression  of  disillusion 
with  the  feminine  sex,  is  in  Beaumarchais  that  and  a  great  deal  more. 
There  Figaro  throws  bitter  taunts  at  his  "betters"  in  the  seats  of 
power  who  can  curb  him  at  every  hand,  and  suppress  his  best  laid 
schemes  for  no  more  valid  reason  than  a  passing  whim  or  an  un- 
grounded apprehension.  One  reads  in  this  long  tirade  no  other  than 
Beaumarchais,  the  self-made  man,  the  son  of  a  watch-maker*  whose 


*  Beaumarchais  was  born  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  in  1732.  He  took  up  his  father's  trade  of 
watchmaking.  By  his  skill  he  won  the  favorable  attention  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and 
became  watchmaker  to  Louis  XVI.  He  could  sing,  play  the  flute  and  the  harp,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  the  royal  Princesses  on  the  latter  graceful  instrument.  He  acquired  a  still 
higher  position  at  Court  and  when  his  predecessor  in  that  post,  Franquet,  died,  married 
the  widow   (this  was  the  first  of  three  marriages).   Sharing  in  speculations  with  the  banker, 
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versatility  and  wit,  sometimes  none  too  scrupulously  applied,  gain 
him  reputation,  wealth,  illustrious  success  in  letters,  commerce,  and 
international  diplomacy  —  whereupon  he  is  stripped  of  fortune  and 
station  because  those  who  have  constituted  rights  warranted  neither  by 
their  brains  nor  their  abilities  have  chosen  to  ruin  him.  This  speech 
is  too  long  to  quote.  A  shorter  one  can  be  taken  as  a  chance  instance 
of  the  gay  and  innocuous  Figaro  of  Mozart  and  Da  Ponte,  as  com- 
pared to  the  sharper,  more  provocative  arriviste  who  dominates  the 
play  of  Beaumarchais.  According  to  Da  Ponte,  Figaro  and  Susanna 
lightly  tease  the  boy  Cherubino,  who  has  just  been  given  a  commission 
in  the  army.  While  Susanna  adorns  him  with  a  cocked  hat,  Figaro  be- 
gins his  famous  air  ('Won  piii  andrai"): 

"Now  your  days  of  philandering  are  over, 
And  your  straying  from  flower  to  flower, 
You'll  no  more  as  a  faithless  young  rover, 
Play  Adonis  with  each  pretty  maid. 


Joseph  Duverney,  he  acquired  a  large  fortune  and  his  partner  died  owing  him  15,000 
francs.  The  dispute  of  the  heirs  over  this  debt  grew  into  one  of  the  famous  law-suits  in 
which  Beaumarchais  defended  himself  with  brilliant  skill.  He  entered  the  King's  secret 
service  and  persuaded  France  to  finance  the  American  Revolution  against  Britain.  He  also 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  America  by  his  own  merchant  fleet  which  operated  under  the 
name  of  Rodrique  Hortalez  et  Gie.  Several  plays,  but  particularly  the  two  on  the  subject  of 
"Figaro,"  spread  his  fame  across  Europe.  When  the  French  Revolution  came,  Beaumarchais, 
more  republican  in  sympathies  than  in  actions,  was  charged  with  treason  and  imprisoned. 
He  was  released,  fled  the  country,  and  returned  to  Paris  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
(1796-99). 
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Put  off  all  your  dainty  belongings. 
Cap  be-plumed,  and  your  gewgaws  and  laces, 
Shear  your  locks,  now  no  need  of  such  graces, 
Soon  these  lilies  and  roses  shall  fade." 

Figaro  jokingly  pictures  the  lad  with  "mustache  and  beard,"  knap- 
sack and  gun,  marching  boldly  with  his  fellows.  The  three  prance 
across  the  stage  to  the  gayest  of  march  measures  as  the  curtain  falls. 

But  the  Figaro  of  Beaumarchais  addresses  the  little  page  with  a 
speech  which  throws  a  momentary  shadow  over  the  scene: 

"Adieu,  my  little  Cherubin,  you  are  going  to  lead  a  different  life  now,  boy;  no 
more  hanging  around  ladies'  boudoirs;  no  more  tidbits  of  pastry  and  whipped 
cream;  no  more  flirtations  or  blindman's  buff;  a  good  soldier,  morbleu!  Weather- 
beaten,  ill-clothed,  staggering  under  a  heavy  musket.  Right  face!  Left  face! 
Forward!  March  to  Glory!  Never  swerve  from  your  course  —  unless  you're  fired  on!"* 

Mozart  seems  to  have  been  quite  content  with  taking  no  more 
than  the  sparkling  surface,  the  humanities,  the  ingenuities  of  the 
original.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  composer  whose  creative  genius 
had  been  too  long  subject  to  the  whims  of  an  Archbishop  or  an 
Emperor  responded  secretly  to  the  almost  ferocious  thrusts  which 
underlay  the  urbanities  of  the  Frenchman.  One  looks  for  the  satirical 


*  As  to  the  lot  of  the  soldier,   Figaro  says  elsewhere:    "Why  should  soldiers  kill  or  be  killed 
for  interests  they  know  nothing  about?  I  for  one  would  like  to  know  why  I  am  angry." 
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edge  in  Mozart's  opera,  and  one  hardly  more  than  guesses  at  a  certain 
tension,  a  certain  ferocity,  as  Figaro  sings  in  lilting  measures  that  he 
intends  to  lead  his  master  a  "merry  dance."  The  art  of  Mozart  and 
that  of  Beaumarchais  were  in  some  ways  not  so  far  apart.  Each  could 
show  strong  feeling,  but  each  showed  it  in  glimpses,  half-concealed 
always  by  a  style  which  he  had  inherited  and  wore  as  a  cloak  —  a  style 
formal,  adroit,  quasi-frivolous.  With  Mozart,  of  course,  it  was  the 
pattering  lilt  of  the  opera  buffa.  With  Beaumarchais,  it  was  the 
equally  artificial  confection  of  farcical  intrigue. 

"A  gentleman  of  letters  addressed  me  at  a  performance,"  wrote 
Beaumarchais,  "and  said:  'Explain  to  me,  I  beg  of  you,  why  one  finds 
in  your  pieces  so  much  careless  language,  which  falls  short  of  your 
style?'  'Of  my  style,  Monsieur?  If  by  ill  chance  I  had  one,  I  would 
compel  myself  to  forget  it  when  writing  comedy.  I  know  nothing  on 
the  stage  more  insipid  than  those  monochromes  where  everything  is 
blue,  or  everything  is  rose,  or  everything  is  the  author,  whatever  he 
might  be.' 

"When  a  subject  takes  hold  of  me,  I  conjure  up  all  my  characters 
and  put  them  in  a  certain  situation.  'Watch  yourself,  Figaro,  your 
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master  may  find  you  out!  Run  quickly,  Cherubin,  it  is  the  Count  you 
are  touching.  Ah!  Comtesse,  that  is  imprudent  for  so  violent  a  hus- 
band!' I  have  no  idea  what  they  are  going  to  say;  the  important  thing 
is  —  what  will  they  do?  Then,  when  the  action  begins,  I  write  to  their 
rapid  dictation,  confident  that  they  will  not  mislead  me.  Each  charac- 
ter speaks  in  his  own  way.  May  the  God  of  Naturalness  keep  them 
from  speaking  in  any  other!  Let  us  give  all  our  attention  to  what  they 
are  thinking  and  not  to  the  possibility  that  I  may  have  lent  them  my 
own  style." 

All  of  which  is  a  quasi-modest  way  of  boasting  that  he  has  super- 
seded stylistic  elegance  with  the  telling  weapon  of  verisimilitude  — 
easy,  natural,  everyday  speech. 

"Le  Barbier  de  Seville"  (1773)  had  waited  two  years  before  it  was 
allowed.  Its  sequel,  "he  Mariage  de  Figaro,  ou  La  Folle  Journee," 
waited  from  1778  to  1784.  The  author,  astute  in  self-promotion  as  in 
other  matters,  read  the  text  in  influential  salons.  The  very  nobility 
which  the  play  ridiculed  was  immensely  intrigued  by  its  sallies.  Each 
took  them  as  directed  at  his  neighbor  instead  of  himself,  after  the 
way  of  the  world,  and  Beaumarchais  became  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
The  script  was  read  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  wished  to  produce  it  at 
once  and  persuaded  Louis  XVI  to  listen  to  it.  The  lady-in-waiting 
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had  not  read  far  into  the  play  when  the  King  remarked,  "That  goes 
too  far;  that  is  improper!"  When  she  had  read  further,  he  rose  sud- 
denly and  exclaimed:  "That  is  horrible.  This  comedy  must  never  be 
produced.  The  production  of  this  play  would  be  a  dangerous  incon- 
sistency, unless  the  Bastille  were  destroyed  beforehand."  Certain  cen- 
sors, acting  upon  the  King's  wishes,  decided  against  the  play,  and 
Lenoir,  the  Minister  of  Police,  forbade  a  performance.  Beaumarchais, 
being  told  that  the  play  was  inexorably  forbidden  because  the  King 
so  wished,  declared  boldly  that  it  would  be  produced  nevertheless. 
His  campaign  continued.  The  chanson  of  Cherubin  in  the  second 
act  was  circulated  in  the  streets,  sung  and  whistled  everywhere.  The 
page's  song  which  Mozart  was  later  to  immortalize  as  "Voi  che  sapete" 
was  in  the  original  play  a  set  of  verses  to  the  popular  tune  "Malbrouck 
s'en  va-t-en  guerre."  When  examined  by  the  authorities  for  under- 
mining allusions,  it  was  found  to  be  the  most  harmless  of  love  lyrics. 
The  play  was  read  in  many  exalted  houses.  The  Baroness  Oberkirch 
heard  it  and  wrote  in  her  memoirs:  "I  was  charmed  by  M.  de  Beau- 
marchais's  frank,  spirited  and  somewhat  impudent  expression;  I  was 
reproved  for  finding  him  attractive,  for  it  is  said  he  is  a  scoundrel. 
I  do  not  deny  that  he  may  be,  but  he  is  extremely  intelligent."  Beside 
the  Baroness  at  this  reading  sat  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  heir-apparent 
to  the  Russian  throne.  The  Tsarevitch  was  enchanted  and  at  once 
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asked  permission  to  produce  the  piece  in  Russia.  The  author  answered 
with  pointed  regrets  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  release  a  play  in 
another  country  before  it  had  been  mounted  in  Paris.  An  invitation 
performance  was  arranged  by  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac;  actors  from 
the  Comedie  Frangaise  were  hired,  and  the  theatre  was  packed  to 
suffocation.  Before  the  curtain  could  rise,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
front  entrance.  M.  Lenoir,  the  Minister  of  Police,  emerged  in  his 
robes  of  office  and  forbade  the  performance  "in  the  name  of  the  King." 
These  incidents  served  to  arouse  public  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Louis  found  himself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  alone  opposing 
a  piece  which  everyone  else  was  agog  to  hear.  At  last  he  ordered  the 
censorship  withdrawn,  provided  that  "unsuitable  lines  be  omitted." 
Beaumarchais  made  a  few  excisions  to  save  the  King's  face,  but  they 
were  minor  extraneous  passages  rather  than  "unsuitable"  ones.  At 
last  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro"  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Frangaise 
April  27,  1784,  to  a  breathless  and  expectant  crowd.  The  audience  was 
of  all  sorts,  including  the  brothers  of  the  King.  It  was  an  immense 
success.  Having  thus  far  triumphed,  Beaumarchais  forgot  his  discre- 
tion in  answering  an  unsigned  attack  by  Suard  in  the  Journal  de  Paris. 
Beaumarchais  wrote:  "Having  had  to  conquer  lions  and  tigers  to  get 
my  Comedy  played,  do  you  imagine  that  after  its  success  you  will 
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reduce  me,  like  a  Dutch  servant,  to  beating  out  the  vile  insect  of  the 
night  in  public  every  morning?"  This  outburst  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  King  of  France  as  he  sat  at  his  card  table.  Beau- 
marchais,  it  seemed,  was  alluding  to  his  King  and  Queen  as  a  lion 
and  tiger.  Louis  called  for  a  quill  and  wrote  on  a  playing  card  an 
order  for  the  arrest  of  Beaumarchais  and  his  confinement  in  the 
Saint-Lazare  prison.  The  playwright  at  fifty-three,  the  most  famous 
wit  in  France,  and  the  most  popular,  was  accordingly  taken  from  his 
house  and  locked  in  a  common  jail,  a  place  used  for  the  detention 
of  young  delinquents,  the  street  gamins  of  Paris.  The  public  was 
newly  aroused  at  this  piece  of  high-handed  stupidity.  After  five  days 
Louis  ordered  him  released,  but  Beaumarchais  refused  to  leave  his 
cell  without  a  proper  indictment  and  trial.  He  stayed  where  he  was 
and  heard  with  satisfaction  that  all  Paris  was  seething  at  this  new 
outrage.  Louis  at  length  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  prison  by  ordering 
the  payment  of  an  immense  claim  on  the  Treasury  of  France  which 
Beaumarchais  had  filed  years  hence  as  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  a 
merchant  fleet  which  he  had  supplied  in  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Louis  was  thus  forced  once  more  to  save  his  face  —  this 
time  by  a  piece  of  abject  bribery. 
Beaumarchais,  always  voluble  in  pleading  his  own  cause,  wrote  a 
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preface  to  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro"  with  a  text  longer  than  that  of 
the  play  itself.  The  author,  who  had  had  more  than  his  share  of  un- 
intelligent opposition,  took  up  every  imaginable  objection  and  talked 
his  opponents  quite  out  of  the  field.  "The  only  way  to  correct  human 
failings  is  by  presenting  people  as  they  are."  He  had  done  nothing 
more  than  that.  "A  comedy  which  is  genuine  and  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose is  neither  a  lying  eulogy  nor  an  empty  discourse  in  the  best 
academy  style." 

"What,  indeed,  could  be  found  exceptionable  in  the  plot?  A  great 
Spanish  nobleman  in  love  with  a  young  girl  whom  he  wishes  to 
seduce,  and  the  efforts  of  the  girl,  her  fiance  and  the  nobleman's  wife 
to  frustrate  the  designs  of  an  absolute  master  empowered  by  his  rank, 
his  fortune  and  his  extravagance.  That  is  it  —  nothing  more! 

"The  piece  is  before  your  eyes.  Whence  come  all  these  piercing  cries? 
Is  it  because,  instead  of  pillorying  a  single  vicious  character,  such  as 
a  gambler,  adventurer,  miser  or  hypocrite,  an  attack  which  would  pro- 
voke at  least  a  more  limited  number  of  enemies,  the  author  has  con- 
tented himself  with  a  light  composition  aiming  rather  to  bring  the 
light  of  criticism  upon  a  whole  crowd  of  abuses  which  are  under- 
mining society?  There  is  nothing  there  which  could  offend  an  en- 
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lightened  censorship."  The  author  quotes  the  attack  of  the  critic, 
Gudin,  who  condemned  "this  piece  which  depicts  an  insolent  valet 
shamelessly  disputing  his  wife  with  his  master."  But  could  anyone 
fail  to  indulge  insolence  in  such  a  cause? 

"If  I  had  made  this  the  moral  thesis  of  a  bloody  tragedy,  put  a 
dagger  in  the  hand  of  the  outraged  fiance  (whom  I  would  have  given 
some  other  name);  if  he  had  avenged  his  honor  to  the  tune  of  well 
turned  and  resounding  couplets,  then  all  would  have  cried  'Bravo!  a 
very  moral  work!'  We  would  have  been  saved,  I  and  my  savage  Figaro. 
But  wishing  merely  to  entertain  our  audience  and  not  to  open  the 
tear  ducts  of  the  ladies,  I  made  my  guilty  wooer  a  young  seigneur  of 
his  epoch,  generous,  not  without  gallantry,  even  a  bit  of  a  libertine,  and 
in  these  respects  not  entirely  unlike  the  other  seigneurs  of  his  day. 
But  what  is  there  to  say  against  a  nobleman  in  the  theatre  without 
offending  all  his  fellows,  unless  we  reproach  him  for  a  certain  excess 
of  gallantry?  Is  not  that  the  fault  least  disputed  by  themselves?  I  can 
see  many  around  me  blushing  modestly  and  agreeing  that  I  am  right." 

The  author  sums  up  his  plot  as  "an  inter-play  of  agreeable  intrigue 
where  the  importunate  lord,  contradicted,  harassed,  always  stopped  in 
his  schemes,  is  obliged  three  times  in  a  single  day  to  fall  at  the  feet 
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of  his  wife,  who  good,  indulgent  and  understanding,  at  last  pardon* 
him.  That  is  what  they  always  do.  Where  is  the  moral  depravity  in 
that,  Messieurs?" 

The  playright  challenges  his  opponents  to  quote  a  single  offensive 
word  in  the  play,  to  show  that  it  teaches  anything  but  a  strict  moral 
lesson.  If  the  play  defends  one  virtue  before  all  others,  it  is  conjugal 
fidelity;  if  it  attacks  one  abuse  before  all  others,  it  is  the  feudal  droit 
de  seigneur,  the  prior  claim  of  possession  by  the  feudal  lord  of  the 
maid  among  his  subjects  who  is  about  to  be  married.  That  abuse  still 
existed  in  the  day  of  Beaumarchais.  No  one  would  have  dared  openly 
to  defend  it.  Indeed,  to  attack  the  play  was  to  put  oneself  on  the  side 
of  the  not  unamiable  but  weakling  and  obtuse  lord  of  the  manor;  it 
was  to  make  oneself,  like  him,  the  object  of  general  ridicule.  The 
impudence  of  Beaumarchais  was  the  impudence  of  Figaro,  derived 
from  a  sense  of  power,  backed  by  ability  and  justice.  His  republican 
zeal  fell  considerably  short  of  forfeiture  of  the  social  stratum  to  which 
he  had  climbed  through  a  life  of  contrivance.  His  play  invited,  even 
hastened,  a  cataclysm  of  unimagined  proportions,  which  would  crush 
him  with  the  rest. 
J-N.B. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1   IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 
Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904.  The  most 
recent  performance  of  the  First  Symphony  by  this  orchestra  was  on  February  2, 
1940.  Tauno  Hannikainen  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

When  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the  world,  many 
curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Symphony.  Paul 
Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement  "something 
like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white 
northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chromatic  scales 
in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement,  wrote  of 
"scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming  gulls  rudely 
tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa  Newmarch 
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was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of  some 
masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural,  for 
there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
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maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The   "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable   phrase  eminently   useful   but   in   itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.   He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.   His  great  reliance  remained  in   the   strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 
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As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.   The 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 
analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N,  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company, Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 


Good    Printing    does    not   just    happen 

It  TAKES  SKILL  based  on  long  experience,  modern  equipment,  the 

knowledge  of  the   right  materials  to  use;   painstaking  attention  to  a 

thousand  details,  a  flair  for  accuracy.    We  would  like  an  opportunity 

to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  good  printers. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.   •  printers  .  BOSTON 

272  Congress  Street 


Mattresses 

Box  Springs 

$29-50  to  $125.00 

Hand-made 

for  "America's  Royalty" 

We  invite  you 
to  visit  our 
attractive  showroom 


Vells 

WELLS   6»    CO.,    Inc.,    393  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
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kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 
The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 


HARVARD     GLEE     CLUft 

RADCLIFFE     CHORAL     SOCIETY 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

Sanders     Theatre      ♦     Cambridge 

Thursday  Evening9  March  12.  1942*  S:15  o*ctoch 


PROGRAM 

Cantata:   Regina   Coeli    (K.    108) Mozart 

Missa:   O  Admirabile  Commercium Palestrina 

Choruses   from    Requiem    in    C   minor Cherubini 


Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking Normand  Lockwood 

Poem  from  Sea  Shore  Memories,  Walt  Whitman 

The  Defense  of  Corinth Elliott  Carter  '30 

Text  from  Rabelais:   Prologue  to  Book  III 
Written  for  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  1941.  First  Performance 


Choruses  from   La   Belle   Helene v    Offenbach 

Folk  Songs Arranged  by  Dvorak  and  Robert  Delane} 

Three   Chorales Bach 


Tickets:  Floor,  $2.20  and  $1.65;  First  Balcony,  $1.65  and  $1.10; 
Second  Balcony,  83c  and  55c 

On  sale  at   Harvard  Cooperative;    Harvard  Glee   Club,   Music  Building 

(KIR.  8990) 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 

BY   THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 

BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 
Tickets  now  at  Box  Office,  $1.65  to  $440 

f8n] 


AK 


Aaron  Richmond  presents 


The   Renowned 
Polish  Pianist 


ARTUR 


RUBINSTEIN 

Final  Event: 
Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sun*  Aft-,  March  8 

TICKETS  NOW 
at  BOX-OFFICE 

PROGRAM  includes: 

Beethoven,  "Appassionata"  Sonata;  Brahms,  two 
Intermezzi  and  B  minor  Rhapsody;  Chopin, 
Ballade  (Op.  47),  Polonaise  'Op.  53),  Mazurka 
and  Nocturne;  Stravinsky,  Petrouchka;  pieces 
by  Poulenc,  Ravel,  deFalla.  (Stein way  Piano) 

"For  pianistic  form  and  box-office  appeal  Rubinstein  rates  with  the  best  of 
them — polished  Joseph  Hofmann  (56  years  at  the  keyboard  ;  titanic  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff;  glittering  Vladimir  Horowitz"— TIME  MAGAZINE. 


Tue.  Eve*,  March  17 
Jordan  Hall 

KATHARINE 

B  AXTE  R 

Pianist 


N.Y.  Times:  "She  has  cultivated  her 
gifts  assiduously  .  .  .  creditable 
technical  facility,  musicianship,  mu- 
sical feeling,  and  a  sense  of  style." 

(Stein way   Piano) 

55^  to  $1.65  at  Jordan  Hall 


Coming!  

CARMKN      A MAYA 

and  her  Company  of  Dancers  and  Musicians 
Toscanini:  "Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  dancer  with  such  fire, 
rhythm  and  such  a  terrifying  and  wonderful  personality." 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND     FORTY-TWO 


Eighteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante   cantabile  con   moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio;   Allegro  molto  vivace 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,   Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

INTERMISSION 

Barber Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato 
II.     Andante  sostenuto 
III.     Presto,  in  moto  perpetuo 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

Tchaikovsky "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia 

after  Dante,  Op.  32 


SOLOIST 

RUTH   POSSELT 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Monday  Evening,   March    2,  at    8:15 
Tuesday  Afternoon,   March  3,  at  3 

Fifth  Concerts  of  this  Series 

Programme 

Levant Dirge 

Levant Overture,  "1912" 

Lalo Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  minor 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

Soloist 

JEAN  BEDETTI 

Violoncello 

Tickets  at  Box  Office 


LUNCH    ROOM 

for  the  Friday  ^Afternoon  Tatrons 


Symphony  Hall  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  concert-goers  to 
the  lunch  room  on  the  Second  Balcony  (stage 
end,  left).  Light  lunches  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  between  1:30  and  2:30,  and  during 
the  intermission. 
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BOUND  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston  s  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-     BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

10  MUSEUM    ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Abbot     Academy,     Andorer 
Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephone,:    Kenmor,   8258,    A.pinwaU   7190  E^kPn^ch^Bo^on'0" 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32    CLEARWAY    STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention   to   musical   style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musieal    taste    and    imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245   Chestnut    Hill    Avenue,   Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium   2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty 

Abbot  Academy  Boston 

Andover,  Mass.  Wednesday* 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in    Boston)   of   Polyna   Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267   Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth    1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,    BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    hlC. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowei  l 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe    Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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O  say!  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the   bombs   bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

O  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the   brave? 


We  sing  these  words  before  each  concert  as  a 
continuing  reminder  of  those  values  which  we 
are  defending  —  material,  intellectual,  spiritual. 

The  significance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra to  our  community  is  at  this  time  espe- 
cially worthy  of  consideration.  For  the  continued 
presence  of  a  great  orchestra  means  far  more 
than  a  succession  of  beautiful  performances.  Its 
contribution  to  the  spirit  is  of  immeasurable 
value. 

Such  a  contribution  can  exist  only  where  the 
greatest  traditions  of  musical  art  —  its  highest 
standards  and  beauties  —  are  nurtured,  prac- 
ticed, and  enjoyed. 

Enrollment  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  is  a 
pledge  to  this  broader  musical  current. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibits 

Shostakovitch  and  his  Newest 

Symphony 

EXHIBITS 

A  collection  of  photographs  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Camera  Associates  of  the 
Boston  City  Club  may  be  seen  in  the 
First  Balcony  Gallery.  This  exhibit, 
made  possible  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Hermann  C.  Lythgoe,  a  long-time  Sym- 
phony subscriber,  is  representative  of 
the  work  of  those  members  of  the  Club 
who  are  interested  in  producing  prints 
of  good  technical  as  well  aS  of  artistic 
quality. 

For  many  years,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness,  the  late  John  H. 
Garo  was  the  critic  of  this  group.  Mr. 
Garo  was  probably  the  best  portrait 
photographer  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  memory  of  him  there  is  included  one 
of  his  portraits.  Since  Mr.  Garo's  death, 
the  critic  has  been  Mr.  Carl  Nordstrom, 
of  Ipswich,  a  well-known  painter  ond 
former  photographer.  Nearly  all  of 
these  photographs  have  been  made 
since  Mr.  Nordstrom  has  been  the 
critic,  and  have  been  classified  by  him 
as   prints   having   artistic   merit. 

The  photographers  and  prints  in- 
included   in   the   current   exhibit   are: 

A.  B.  Edwards 

Byfield  Birches 

Day's  End 

New   Snow 

Pastorale 

Storm's  End 

Sunset 

The  Mall 
Gordon  Hicks 

Kitten 

Fishing  Fleet 

Sally 

Portrait 

Festoons 
Louis  A.  Jones 

Hillside  Trees 

House  in  the  Valley 

Winter  Rhythm 
J.  E.  Kellner 

Bend  in  the  Brook 

Bear  Camp  River 

Winooski 
George  H.  Kelley,  Jr. 

Evening 

Fledgling  Admiral 

Isle   of   Marken 

Pensive   Gipsy 

Portrait 

Setting  the   Ballooner 

Three  Wise  Men 


Wedding  Embassy 

You,  the  bride,  will  find  an 
unusually  helpful  service 
here.  Mrs.  Reid  is  your  am- 
bassador to  a  store-wide 
staff  of  experts,  ready  to 
help  you  make  your  day  of 
days  all  you  ever  dreamed 
it    would    be.    Fourth    floor. 

Stearns 
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/I Hen.  Zoo. 

—  out  of  uniform  —  and 
into  the  beguiling  black 
wool  suit  that  forecasts 
Spring  with  its  couture 
handling  of  print,  appli- 
queing  the  full-blown 
flowers  wherever  the  fab- 
wed.    Misses'    sizes. 


rics 
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Richard  D.  Kimball 

Two   Alone 

Unbroken    Path 
Hermann  C.  Lythgoe 

Armament   of    Peace 

Kelp 

Misty   Morning 

September 

Skaneateles 

Some  Yawn 

Tailless  Lion 

Tetons 
Forest  F.  Pease 

A   Good   Neighbor 

B every 

Chief 

Devotion 

Mac 

Ruth 

The  Critic 

The  Rehearsal 
Phileas  A.  Racicot 

Rainy   Day    in    Boston 
George  W.  Sla^e 

Morning   Mist 

Moonlight 

Nature's    Design 

On  the  Dunes 

Pinkham   Notch 

Primping   Up 

Springtime 

Winter    Brook 
J.  W.  Wattles,  Jr. 

Ammonoosuc  River 

Plum    Island    Dunes 

Scituate    Light    House 

Silver   Dawn 
The  late  John   H.  Garo 

Portrait 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  AND  HIS 
NEWEST    SYMPHONY 

Shostakovitch.  whose  Sixth  Symphony 
is  to  have  its  first  Boston  performance 
at  the  symphony  concerts  of  next  week, 
has  recently  completed  his  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, which  was  written  at  Leningrad 
while  the  capital  was  besieged  and 
which  was  first  performed  on  March  1. 
The  following  report  has  come  from 
Henry  Cassidy,  a  "Wide  World" 
Correspondent: 

A  blond  voung  man  who  looks  like  a 
music  student  but  actually  is  Russia's 
greatest  living  composer,  Dmitri  Shosta- 
kovitch, just  has  finished  what  he  con- 
siders his  finest  work — the  Seventh 
Symphony,  dedicated  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  "patriotic  war." 

"The  Seventh  Symphony  has  occu- 
pied a  special  place  in  my  work," 
Shostakovitch  says.  "It  is  meant  as  a 
reflection  of  the  present  war,  inspired 
by   events   of   recent   months.   I   worked 
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on   it   from   August   to   December,   and 
now  am   busy  putting  it  into   life." 

"It  was  written  pretty  quickly,"  he 
adds  modestly,  "  and  perhaps  I  am  un- 
able to  evaluate  it  yet,  but  I  feel  it  is 
the  major  piece  of  my  work  so  far.  The 
Seventh  Symphony  continues  to  develop 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  Fifth, 
although  the  Seventh  is  distinct  in  musi- 
cal material.  A  composer  never  can 
stand  still  but  always  must  move 
forward." 


'h    wWefiltY.^o.. 


DMITRI  SHOSTAKOVITCH 

At  work  on  his  Seventh  Symphony,  shortly  before 
the  German  invasion  of  his  homeland 

His  studious  manner,  rumpled  hair, 
slight  figure,  thick-rimmed  glasses  and 
blue  serge  suit  make  this  35-year-old 
musician  far  different  from  the  usual 
conception  of  the  Russian  composer. 

"I  like  Americans  to  know  that  Soviet 
composers  are  dedicating  their  creative 
work  to  the  sanctified  task  of  victory 
over  Fascism,"  he  says.  "We  are  using 
as  weapons  our  musical  means  and  our 
compositions. 

"Just  today  I  met  Rheinhold  Gliere, 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Composers' 
Union,  who  told  me  about  many  musical 
compositions  now  being  prepared  by 
prominent  Russian  composers  like 
Ivan  Dzerzhinsky,  Tikhon  Khrennikov 
and  Vissarian  Shebalin.  Dzerzhinsky,  for 
example,  is  writing  a  new  opera,  'Blood 
of  the  People.' 

"I  like  Americans  to  know  that  Soviet 
composers  are  not  in  the  rear  ranks  of 
fighters   for  our  fatherland." 


i*j/*/iiri  a  xe*\\y 

tioodl   ^oil   Tr)*tf,. you'll 

enjoy  tY  ^*<  yw> 
..,♦  choof*  ^<*w\ 
ou/     Conv\o\$feur  5 
collection  -for    »op 
oualny   ***   n*£r\ 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.    JEFFERSON    C00LIDGE  CHANNING    H.    CoX 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Eighteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Prokofieff. Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

Barber Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato 
II.     Andante  sostenuto 
III.     Presto,  in  moto  perpetuo 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 
INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;   Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


SOLOIST 

RUTH    POSSELT 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:15  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:00 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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IN  FULL  COLOR! 


GIANT    41x27    inch    STANDARD 


Map  of  the  World 


Follow  the  fighting  across  the  world  on  this  informa- 
tive map  produced  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Gross,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society.  It 
includes  coaling  and  oil  bunkering  stations  .  .  . 
shipping  routes  and  distances  .  .  .  radio  stations, 
cables,  railways  .  .  .  the  U.  S.  bases  leased  from 
England  .  .  time  zones — a  wealth  of  interest  for 
all  the  family. 

1.00 

(custom -mounted  on  cloth  with  rod  top  and  hem 
ready  for  hanging.  3.00) 

BOOK  SHOP     —     STREET  FLOOR     —     ANNEX 
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SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.  20 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 

Born   at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,   1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;   March  2,  1928;  January  31,   1929;  and  February  5,   1937. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, celesta,  xylophone,  bells,  two  harps,  pianoforte,  and  strings. 

When  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
from  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 


*"When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred:  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things." — Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript   (January  30,  1930) 


FOR  TWO  PIANOS,  FOUR   HANDS 

Just  Issued 
VARIATIONS  ON  BALKAN  THEMES  by  MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 

First    Set    (I- VIII) $1.50  Second    Set     (IX-XII) $1.50 

•       ••*•*•• 

ERNEST  HARRY  ADAMS,  Rondo  Mignon 75 

BRAHMS-SEQUEIRA,  Rhapsody,  Op.  79,  No.  2 75 

CHOPIN-PATTISON,    Rondo,    Op.    73 1.25 

CHARLES  DENN£E,  Russian  Dance 75 

MRS.  M.  H.  GULESIAN,  In  a  Hong  Kong  Garden 75 

EDWARD   MacDOWELL,  Witches'  Dance 1.00 

Forest  Elves    (Waldgeister) 1.50 

Rigaudon 75 

To  a  Wild  Rose 50 

Will-o'-the-Wisp        60 

Finale  from   Keltic   Sonata 1.50 

MOZART-MAXIM,  Andante  and  Scherzo 75 

D.  SEQUEIRA,  Zortzico,  Basque  Dance 60 

WEBER-MAXIM,  Finale  from  Concerto,  Op.   11 75 

(Two  copies  required  for   performance) 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Stree 
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a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time).  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  (Allegro  sos- 
ienuto,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  (Andantino,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time).  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 


Fiduciary  Trust    Company 

10    Post    Office    Square 

Boston  Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  Trustee 

a  Executor 

TRUST  SERVICES  • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 
THE  NOTED  POLISH  PIANIST 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

who  plays  in 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFT.  MARCH  8 

says  of  the  Steinway  piano, 
which  he  uses  exclusively  for 
his  concert  work  and  at  home: 
"A  Steinway  is  a  Steinway 
and  there  is  not  anything 
like  it  in  the  world." 

Never  was  need  greater  for 
the  restful  inspiration  of  good 
music,  and  as  the  Steinway 
will  outlast  three  ordinary 
pianos,  in  fact,  in  many  cases 
has  given  as  much  as  half  a 
century  of  service,  a  Steinway 
represents  a  sound  investment. 


To  own  "The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals,"  you  need  pay 
only  10%  down:  $59.50  for  the  Steinway  Vertical,  Sheraton,  or 
$129.50  for  the  Steinway  Grand  "S." 

Prices  subject  to  change  without   notice. 

M.  STEIN  ERT  &  SONS 

JEROME  F.  MURPHY,  President 

162    BOYLSTON   STREET         BOSTON 

Also  stores  in  Worcester  and  Springfield 
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evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  "The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanais  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 


FURNITURE   AND  ACCESSORIES 


EASY  CHAIR 

DOWN  CUSHIONS 

$75 

in  Muslin 


WALNUT  TABLE 


$25 


BRIDGE  LAMPS 
$6.50  up 


SHADES 
$2.00  up 


We  specialize   in   furniture   made  to  your  specification 

COURTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81  NEWBURY  ST.  KEN  8881  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

QMt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wile  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 


<y^£Xi~j 


w 


HAVE  YOU 
MADE  YOUR  WILL? 

This  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  your  estate  will  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  your  wishes  and  not  as  in- 
flexible inheritance  laws  decree.  Our  Trust  Department  is 
thoroughly  qualified  to  carry  out  your  wishes  in  the  capacity 
of  Executor  or  Trustee.  Booklet  sent  on  request. 

State  Street  Trust  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Main  Office 

CORNER  STATE  and  CONGRESS  STREETS 

Union  Trust  Office:  24  FEDERAL  STREET 

Copley   Square   Office:   581    BOYLSTON   STREET 

Massachusetts  Avenue  Office: 
Cor.   MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUE   and  BOYLSTON   STREET 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
MEMBER     FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE     CORPORATION 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Mr.  Barber  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  July,  1940,  at  Pocono  Lake  Preserve 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  per- 
cussion, piano  and  strings. 

It  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting, 
Albert  Spalding  soloist,  February  7  and  8,  1941,  and  by  tbe  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Ruth  Posselt  soloist,  August  16,  1941. 

The  first  movement  —  Allegro  molto  moderate*  —  begins  with  a 
lyrical  first  subject  announced  at  once  by  the  solo  violin,  with- 
out any  orchestral  introduction.  This  movement  as  a  whole  has  per- 
haps more  the  character  of  sonata  than  concerto  form.  The  second 
movement  —Andante  sostenuto  —  h  introduced  by  an  extended  oboe 
solo.  The  violin  enters  with  a  contrasting  and  rhapsodic  theme,  after 
which  it  repeats  the  oboe  melody  of  the  beginning.  The  last  move- 
ment, a  perpetual  motion,  exploits  the  more  brilliant  and  virtuoso 
characteristics  of  the  violin."* 


*  Quoted  from  the  programme  books  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 


life'bz  Qeauty  Bau+td 

—WE  CANNOT  PRESENT  CLOTHES  FROM  ANY  OTHER 
ANGLE— IT  IS  A  HURWITCH  TRADITION  AND  FROM  IT 
STEMS  ALL  THE  FASTIDIOUS  DETAIL  THAT  WE  DEMAND 
IN  EVERY  GOWN,  COSTUME,  COAT  OR  ACCESSORY 
WE  SHOW— BEAUTY  AS  OPPOSED  TO  NOVELTY  HAS 
MADE  OUR  STORE  A  RENDEZVOUS  FOR  WOMEN  WHO 
LOVE  QUALITY— A  PLACE  THEY  SEEK  CLOTHES  OF 
LASTING  ELEGANCE-AND  FIND  THEM 


dfuru)itch<Bros.  | 
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Samuel  Barber  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music:  his  mother  is 
the  sister  of  Louise  Homer,  the  inestimable  contralto.  He  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  music  as  a  child,  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  at  seven  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  composition. 
He  entered  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  when  he  was 
thirteen  where,  among  other  subjects,  he  studied  composition  with 
Rosario  Scalero,  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  He  was  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935,  and  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  music  for 
that  and  the  following  year.  There  have  been  frequent  performances 
of  his  music  by  the  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and  perform- 
ances as  well  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  Orchestra  of  London,  and  the  Augusteo  at  Rome. 

His  orchestral  works  include  the  Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
(1932),  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley"  (1933),  his  "Symphony  in 
One  Movement"  (1936),  an  "Adagio  for  Strings"  (1936),  "Essay 
for  Orchestra"  (1937),  and  the  Concerto  for  Violin  (1940).  His  cham- 
ber music  includes  a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet  (1929),  "Dover 
Beach,"  for  Voice  and  String  Quartet  (1931),  a  String  Quartet  in  B 
minor    (1936),  a  'Cello  Sonata    (1932),  and  three  songs  from  James 


American  Red  Wines 


%  quart    Case (12) 
Inglenook  Red  Pinot  1936        .        .         $1.20      $13.00 

Made  from  a  variety  of  Red  Pinot 
(Burgundy)   grape.  Napa  Valley. 

Inglenook  Red  Wine  (Gamay)  1938  .  .85  9.50 

Made  from  the  Gamay   (Beaujolais) 
Grape.  Napa  Valley. 

Inglenook  Charbono  1934         .        .  1.10  12.00 

Made  from  Chianti  type  grape. 

Napa  Valley. 
Martini  Cabernet  1935       .         .         .  1.00  11.00 

Dry  red  wine  made  from  the  same  grape  as 
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OUR  BACK  BAY  BRANCH,  located 
in  the  Uptown  shopping  district,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  you  to  transact  your  banking  affairs. 
Here,  both  banking  and  safe  deposit  facilities, 
including  spacious  vaults  for  silver  storage,  are 
combined  in  pleasant  surroundings — in  a  building 
especially  designed  and  built  for  the  convenience 
of  our  customers. 


Vfie 

New  England  Trust  Company 

DEVONSHIRE  and  MILK  STREETS 
BACK   BAY  BRANCH    :  99   NEWBURY   STREET 

Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Joyce's  "Chamber  Music"    (1936).  He  has  also  written  "The  Virgin 
Martyrs,"  for  women's  voices  a  capella    (1935). 

Of  these,  the  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  "Essay 
for  Orchestra"  have  been  performed  at  these  concerts. 
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Ear  clips  $66  the  pair — Clip  brooch  $125 
(Prices  include  Federal  Excise  Tax) 


Shreve 


Clips  for 

MANY  USES 

This  clip  brooch  and  its  match- 
ing ear  clips,  hand -carved  in 
l4kt  gold,  are  extraordinarily 
practical.  For  instance,  the  ear 
clips  make  fascinating  hat  orna- 
ments. And  the  large  feather 
can  be  handily  worn  as  either  a 
clip  or  brooch.  They  are  high- 
lights of  Shreve's  glittering  ar- 
ray of  new  gold  jewelry  —  and 
gold,  you  know,  is  the  season's 
fashion  favourite. 


CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

BOYLSTON    AT    ARLINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
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Youth,  Too, 
Is  Served 


IN  OPENING  its  beautifully  appointed  Branch 
Office  in  the  New  England  Mutual  Building, 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston  extends 
the  advantages  of  its  service  to  its  friends,  old  and 
new.  Already  we  have  made  many  new  ones  among 
the  residents  and  professional  and  business  mem- 
bers of  the  Back  Bay.  We  wish  also  to  serve  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  studying  in  this 
section. 

The  Merchants  invites  small  checking  accounts. 
Also,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  convenience 
of  a  "Registered  check,"  we  shall  be  happy  to 
explain  it  to  you.  You  can,  of  course,  obtain 
Travelers  checks  here,  too.  Your  securities  and 
valuables  deposited  in  our  modern  safe  deposit 
vault  will  have  the  best  known  protection,  and  you 
may  safeguard  bulky  articles  of  value  in  the  large 
storage  vault.  Lady  customers  will  appreciate  a 
writing-room  designed  especially  for  them.  We 
warmly  invite  you  to  come  in  and  see  how  one 
of  Boston's  oldest  banks  keeps  pace  with  youth. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 

OF    BOSTON 

Branch  Office  •  513  Boylston  Street 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and 
other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  last  summer  when  she 
was  heard  in  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Samuel  Barber. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

OUR  MUSICAL  LIFE 

By  Paul  Henry  Lang 


The  author  of  the  recent  book  "Music  in  Western  Civilization" 
contributed  to  the  "New  York  Times"  of  Sunday,  January  25  last, 
the  following  commentary  upon  the  past  and  future  of  creative  music 
in  America. 

The  stagnation  of  our  musical  life,  which  has  been  commented 
upon  by  a  number  of  thoughtful  observers,  including  Spengler  in 
his  "Decline  of  the  West,"  may  be  explained  partially  by  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  social  and  cultural  currents  which  affect  the 
destiny  of  arts  and  letters  even  in  the  smallest  details.  Until  very  re- 
cently we  were  reluctant  to  see  in  music  anything  but  the  "supreme 
gift  of  God  to  mankind,"  a  gift  somewhow  outside  the  realm  of  life 
and  of  the  more  "concrete"  arts  and  letters  and  reaching  maturity  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  times  before  J.  S.  Bach  served  merely  as  a  preparation  for  what 
was  to  come.  This  is  a  typical  instance  of  our  lopsided  acquaintance 
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with  music  and  of  our  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  past.  If  we  fail 
in  the  understanding  of  social  and  artistic  currents  of  the  times  of 
Bach  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  the  infinitely  more 
complicated  conditions  which  prevail  today. 

In  the  mythical  days  up  to  and  including  Bach's  era  a  composer 
was  practically  always  his  most  qualified  interpreter,  whether  on  the 
organ  bench,  in  the  choir  loft  or  before  the  conductor's  harpsichord. 
There  were  few  "concerts"  or  public  opera  houses,  nor  were  there 
copyright  laws  to  protect  publications,  therefore  the  composer  relied 
mainly  on  patronage,  on  his  modest  but  safe  position  in  court,  church 
or  school.  As  late  as  in  Mozart's  time  a  composer-performer  could 
hardly  make  a  living  as  a  free-lance  artist.  It  was  only  at  the  approach 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  this  situation  began  to  change;  but 
once  the  change  made  itself  felt,  the  economic  and  social  circum- 
stances of  the  times  determined  the  nature  of  this  music  and  with  it 
the  new  position  of  the  composer.  The  virtuoso  and  his  guide  and 
mentor,  the  impresario,  appeared  to  take  over  the  leadership  in  the 
musical  world,  interposing  themselves  between  the  composer  and  his 
outlet  to  the  public,  nay,  to  life.  There  had  been  virtuosi  before  and 
there  had  been  impresarios;  but  as  an  institution,  as  a  musico-economic 
and  musico-political  force  they  came  into  their  own  only  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago. 
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The  changes  wrought  by  the  new  alignment  were  tremendous  and 
the  consequences  far-reaching.  From  the  aristocratic  drawing  room, 
princely  court  theatre,  academic  aula,  churchly  choir  loft  and  other 
sheltered  places  music  moved  out  into  the  world.  The  first  to  suffer 
was  the  humble  cantor,  whose  great  art  was  all  but  forgotten  by  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chamber  music,  the  purest  ex- 
pression of  instrumental  music  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  began  to  transgress  its  limits  and  assume  certain  orchestral 
characteristics  ill-befitting  its  nature.  Songs  meant  for  informal  gather- 
ings in  the  home  were  bellowed,  in  operatic  fashion,  from  the  stages 
of  big  concert  halls. 

But  while  the  more  intimate  types  of  music  lost  favor,  the  lyric 
stage  and  the  orchestra,  most  suitable  for  entertaining  large  groups, 
embarked  on  a  spectacular  career.  Attendant  on  these  changes  was  a 
quickening  of  the  tempo  of  musical  life,  well  illustrated  by  the 
change  from  a  sedate  periodical  literature  on  music  to  musical  criti- 
cism in  the  daily  press.  The  alternation  of  musical  epochs  was  accel- 
erated and  complicated  by  the  many  extra-musical  factors  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  virtually  no  time  for  a  musical  literature  to 
be  created  to  keep  pace  with  the  events.  There  was  the  new  monarch 
of  musical  life,  the  virtuoso,  acclaimed  and  in  great  demand  by  a 
newly  formed  international  concert  industry  —  yet  with  very  little  in 
the  way  of  suitable  music  at  his  disposal. 

The  first  great  discrepancy  between  the  instincts  of  the  composer 
and  the  demands  of  the  social  organization  sets  in  here;  neither  the 
music  of  the  past  nor  that  of  the  present  was  suitable  for  the  vir- 
tuoso. So  in  the  absence  of  a  bravura  literature  the  composers  were 
compelled  to  procure  show  pieces.  Musical  criticism  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  testifies  to  the  prodigious  number  of  transcrip- 
tions, paraphrases  and  pot-pourris,  which  constituted  the  main  fare  of 
concert  programmes.  Everything  grew  in  size  and  sonority,  until  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century  a  stage  was  reached  of  which  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  perhaps  the  best  symbol. 

The  temper  of  the  times,  the  inclusion  of  music  in  the  orbit  of 
business,  created  a  modern  concert  industry  with  set  codes  and  types 
of  programmes,  regulated  by  the  same  principles  —  demand  and  sup- 
ply —  which  actuated  any  other  financial  undertaking.  In  this  splash 
and  grandeur  the  real  and  original  genuis  of  romanticism,  its  deli- 
cate lyricism,  was  lost,  and  the  century  of  romanticism  overflowed  to 
the  strains  of  a  gargantuan  symphony  of  sonority  and  color,  entirely 
foreign  to  its  spirit.  All  the  accomplishments  of  this  long  era,  which 
were  legion,  were  threatened  with  extinction,  and  indeed  the  rebel- 
lion against  romanticism  which  has  occupied   thoughtful   composers 
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and  musicians  lor  the  last  generation  tends  to  damn  all  the  good 
which  that  wealthy  era  gave  us  because  of  the  hatred  for  the  swollen 
grandiloquence  of  the  fin  de  siecle  which  in  reality  was  as  foreign 
to  romanticism  as  it  is  to  us. 

Our  own  century  started  under  the  auspices  of  this  gargantuan 
feat,  enhancing  twofold  the  social  and  artistic  discrepancies  besetting 
music  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was  during  the  declining  period  of 
romanticism  that  the  American  branch  of  the  international  music 
industry  came  into  its  own.  Although  it  followed  brilliant  and  glam- 
orous examples  backed  by  much  tradition  and  experience,  the  United 
States  in  typical  fashion  caught  up  with  the  European  models  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  and  surpassed  them  in  our  own  era;  that  is, 
surpassed  them  in  every  aspect  but  one:  creative  music.  The  excuse 
used  to  be,  and  still  is,  that  this  is  a  young  nation,  still  has  to  learn, 
etc.  But  this  young  nation  looks  back  upon  its  own  literature  and 
art,  its  great  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  which  were  also 
imported  and  are  now,  their  "youthfulness"  notwithstanding,  symbols 
of  the  power  and  resourcefulness  of  the  nation. 

The  truth  is  that  we  failed  to  acclimatize  music  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation.  Instead,  this  democratic  republic  elected  to  set  up  stand- 
ards  and   monopolies   that   were   beginning   to   be   outmoded   every- 
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where  else.  There  was  a  veritable  court  opera  in  New  York,  unparal- 
leled at  a  time  when  such  institutions  on  the  Continent  were  trans- 
lormed  into  State,  i.e.,  public,  theatres  with  low-priced  seats  available 
to  all.  These  opera  houses,  although  earning  a  large  part  of  their 
upkeep,  received  subsidies,  but  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  many 
smaller  institutions  as  leaders  and  not  as  forbidding  competitors. 
There  are  established  in  some  of  our  great  cities  symphony  orchestras 
of  vast  proportions  that  surpass  anything  on  the  Continent;  however, 
a  few  of  them  suffice,  and  even  a  city  of  some  millions  does  not  have 
more  than  one  of  the  same  high  caliber.  All  these  are  monopolies 
and,  like  all  monopolies,  harmful  to  the  res  public  a,  in  this  case, 
American  musical  culture. 

Now,  all  this  is  fairly  obvious.  What  is  alarming  and  not  so  readily 
recognizable  is  that  this  sort  of  musical  life,  ignoring  all  signs  of 
social  and  economic  changes,  constantly  widens  the  already  large 
gulf  between  composer  and  musical  life.  And  this  is  fatal,  for  we  can- 
not live  on  the  past  only.  No  matter  how  brilliant  our  concerts,  no 
matter  how  much  we  admire  the  "recreative  skill"  of  our  conductors 
and  virtuosi,  that  little  prefix  clinches  the  argument:  they  recreate 
and  do  not  create.  There  can  be  no  true  musical  culture  without 
composers.  We  gloss  over  this  fact  by  saying  that  we  have  none,  or 
at  best  a  few;  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  creative  talent.  There  are  com- 
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posers,  but  our  hopelessly  dated  mode  of  musical  living  makes  it  very 
hard  for  them  to  make  themselves  heard. 

The  picture  would  not  be  so  dark  if  the  many  well-meant,  time 
and  money  consuming  attempts  to  remedy  the  situation  were  not  in 
reality  aimed  at  retaining  the  status  quo  instead  of  recognizing  the 
changed  times.  It  does  not  take  a  radical,  in  fact  it  requires  no  poli- 
tical convictions  at  all,  to  see  that  music  is  no  longer  a  social  game. 
Our  present  modern  musical  culture  no  longer  calls  for  well-inten- 
tioned and  gracious  mentors,  but  for  experienced  and  cultured  musi- 
cians and  businesslike  executives.  In  the  seveneenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  Hapsburg  emperors  or  the  kings  of  Naples  could  afford 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  their  court  theatre,  for  they  footed  the  bills 
no  matter  how  extravagant,  and  the  public  had  nothing  to  say,  as 
the  show  was  for  invited  guests  only.  Our  modern  social  patrons, 
with  obvious  exception,  known  to  every  reader,  no  longer  can  afford 
this  gesture,  and  in  the  times  when  they  still  could,  they  were  lacking 
in  one  of  the  essential  virtues  of  the  old-time  grand  seigneurs  —  their 
consistent  championship  of  new  music. 

Not  one  of  the  American  operas  performed  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
at  the  Metropolitan  can  be  considered  a  progressive  or  even  a  rep- 
resentative work;   they  all  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  faded  grand 
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opera  pattern  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas  a  number  of  less 
"ambitious"  ventures  in  other  theatres  showed  real  talent  and  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  get  out  of  the  morass.  The  programmes  of  our  leading 
orchestras  are  a  constant  target  of  the  daily  press,  but  nothing  can 
move  them  from  continuing  their  montonous  rounds.  The  fact  that 
of  late  American  composers  are  more  frequently  heard  is  no  sign  of  a 
genuine  improvement,  for  while  these  composers  are  not  exactly  win- 
dow dressing,  the  majority  of  the  works  so  performed  conforms  to  the 
tenets  of  the  fin  de  siecle. 

Thus  it  is  not  in  these  regions  that  we  can  find  encouragement  for 
those  who  deny  Spengler's  all  too  readily  accepted  judgment  that 
music  is  rapidly  declining.  The  many  fine  chamber  music  works, 
choral  compositions  —  the  eternal  source  of  musical  progress  —  an 
opera  or  two  of  the  chamber  variety,  as  well  as  interesting  orchestral 
works  for  "normal"  complements,  show  that,  though  facing  tremen- 
dous odds,  the  American  composer,  now  virtually  charged  with  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  has  found  his  bearings,  even  though  the 
social  and  economic  set-up  operates  against  him. 

Naturally,  no  iruly  modern-minded  musician  will  insist  upon  the 
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validity  of  any  of  the  revolutionary  techniques  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  contemporary  spirit  is  more  of  a  subtle  adjustment  to  con- 
temporary life  and  may  be  expressed  in  any  idiom  whatsoever,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  one  in  which  the  composer  genuinely  believes.  If  and 
when  our  musical  life  is  decentralized  and  freed  from  the  outmoded 
social  and  economic  fetishes,  the  American  composer  will  be  able  to 
take  his  pJace  beside  the  man  of  letters,  architect  and  painter  as  a 
lull-fledged  partner. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  pei formed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

The  most  recent  performance  in   this  series  was  on  February   24,    1939. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper, 
and  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods 
and  meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would 
closely  occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive 


*  The  manuscript    score  was   dated  by  the   composer   "1812;    31ten   ";    then   follows   the 

vertical  stroke  of  the   name  of  the  month,   the  rest  of   which   a   careless  binder  trimmed   off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May,   June,    or  July. 
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years.  And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been 
completed  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  under- 
taken the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which 
were  soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  in- 
come was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove*  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  — 
free  and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
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susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings 
were  passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There 
was  more  than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the 
affairs  came  to  no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to 
musical  romancing.  "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early 
ideas  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually 
elaborated  into  the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many 
pleasant  traits  are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee 
and  others.  The  coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually 
offered  to  extemporising  he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends 
probably  heard,  on  these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Sym- 
phony which  was  seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no 
word  was  dropped  by  the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it  con- 
veys. Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
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driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
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looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
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ment,  is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  re- 
ports the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopjt)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 
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December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  for  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 
by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
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rebuke.  Beethoven  was  always  seizing  upon  some  chance  fragment  that  came  his  way,  en- 
larging upon  it,  making  it  entirely  his  own.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more  purely  musical  scheme. 
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drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven).  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  "Wellington's  Victory"  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player  —  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  programme  was  thus  announced: 

I.     "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven    (the  Seventh,  in  A  major). 
II.     Two     Marches    played      by     Malzel 's    Mechanical     Trumpeter,    with     full 
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111. 


orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
"Wellington's  Victory." 


All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  "Wellington's  Victory,"  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  'Well- 
ington's Victory';  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showed  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 


*  This    incident    actually    pertains    to    the    second    performance,    but    the    circumstances    were 
almost  identical. 
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thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 

Both  new  works  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was  "quite  masterly,"  and 
the  Allegretto  was  encored.  The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Bee- 
thoven wrote  to  the  Wiener  Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues 
"for  their  zeal  in  contributing  to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was 
never  pubulished,  and  Thayer  conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  with- 
drawal was  Beethoven's  sudden  quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had 
singled  out  in  this  letter  with  particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the 
opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of  magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Father- 
land." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amore  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    ('trunkenen  Zustande"). 


<££)£& 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 

BY   THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 
Tickets  now  at  Box  Office,  $1.65  to  $4.40 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 

The   Renowned       a    t>  rri  tt-y  x> 
Polish  Pianist     illil   Ull 

RUBINSTEIN 

Final  Event: 
Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sun*  Aft*,  March  8 

TICKETS  NOW 
at  BOX-OFFICE 

PROGRAM  includes: 

Beethoven,  "Appassionata"  Sonata;  Brahms,  two 
Intermezzi  and  B  minor  Rhapsody;  Chopin, 
Ballade  (Op.  47),  Polonaise  'Op.  53),  Mazurka 
and  Nocturne;  Stravinsky,  Petrouchka;  pieces 
by  Poulenc,  Ravel,  deFalla.  (Stein way  Piano) 

"For  pianistic  form  and  box-office  appeal  Rubinstein  rates  with  the  best  of 
them — polished  Joseph  Hofmann  (56  years  at  the  keyboard  ;  titanic  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff;  glittering  Vladimir  Horowitz." — TIME  MAGAZINE. 


Tue*  Eve.,  March  17 
Jordan  Hall 

KATHARINE 

B AXTE  R 

Pianist 


N.Y.  Times:  "She  has  cultivated  her 
gifts  assiduously  .  .  .  creditable 
technical  facility,  musicianship,  mu- 
sical feeling,  and  a  sense  of  style." 

(Steinway  Piano) 

55^  to  $1.65  at  Jordan  Hall 


Coming! 
CARMEN      AMAYA 

and  her  Company  of  Dancers  and  Musicians 
Toscanini:  "Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  dancer  with  such  fire, 
rhythm  and  such  a  terrifying  and  wonderful  personality." 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Next   week   the   Orchestra   will   give   concerts   in   Northampton,   New    Haven,  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on  March  20 

and  March  21. 


Nineteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Violin  in  D,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Lai  ghetto 
III.     Rondo 


SOLOIST 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 
(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday   Evenings 
Saturday  Evenings 
Sunday   Afternoons 


Series  A 
July       30 
August    1 
August    2 


Series  B 
August    6 
August    8 
August    9 


Series  C 
August  13 
August  15 
August  16 


Subscription  blanks   on  application  at   the  Box   Office 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Bostons  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

l0  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Abbot     Academy,     Andorer 
Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephone,,:   Kmmor,   8258,   Aspinwall   7190  'EA^Tic^Bo^T''1 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,   Texas  —  "musical   taste   and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 

Wednesday! 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in   Boston)   of  Polyna   Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,    BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Eoster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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O  say!  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

O  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the   brave? 


We  sing  these  words  before  each  concert  as  a 
continuing  reminder  of  those  values  which  we 
are  defending  —  material,  intellectual,  spiritual. 

The  significance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra to  our  community  is  at  this  time  espe- 
cially worthy  of  consideration.  For  the  continued 
presence  of  a  great  orchestra  means  far  more 
than  a  succession  of  beautiful  performances.  Its 
contribution  to  the  spirit  is  of  immeasurable 
value. 

Such  a  contribution  can  exist  only  where  the 
greatest  traditions  of  musical  art —  its  highest 
standards  and  beauties  —  are  nurtured,  prac- 
ticed, and  enjoyed. 

Enrollment  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  is  a 
pledge  to  this  broader  musical  current. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphorry  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONTANA 

Orchestral  Concerto  by  Martinu 

Russian  Programme  for  the  Washington 
Benefit 

Exhibits 

ORCHESTRAL   CONCERTO   BY 
MARTINU 

Music  of  Martinu  will  be  heard  for 
the  second  time  this  season  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  of  next  Friday  and  Sat- 


Bohuslav  Martinu 

urday,  when  the  Czech  composer's  Con- 
certo for  Two  String  Orchestras  with 
Piano  and  Timpani  is  played.  This  Con- 
certo had  its  first  performance  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  in  1940,  and  is  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

RUSSIAN  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE 
WASHINGTON  BENEFIT 

A  programme  of  Russian  music  is 
announced  for  the  special  concert  which 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
give  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  31 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  War  Re- 
lief.   It    will    include    two    living    com- 


Eyes  are  on 
your  hat 

Choosing  your  new  Spring 
hat  can  be  an  adventure 
at  Stearns,  particularly  if 
you're  looking  for  a  pretty 
hat  he'll  remember  you  by. 
From  our  exciting  collection 
of  originals  designed  by 
Lilly  Dache,  John  Frederics, 
Laddie  Northridge,  Florence 
Reichman  and  others,  we 
sketch  the  necklace  hat, 
which  carries  its  own  spirit- 
lifting  corsage.  Millinery 
Salon,  sixth  floor. 

R.  H.  STEARNS 
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Att&i  Cfo. 

—  out  of  uniform  —  and 
into  the  beguiling  black 
wool  suit  that  forecasts 
Spring  with  its  couture 
handling  of  print,  appli- 
queing  the  full-blown 
flowers  wherever  the  fab- 
rics   wed.    Misses'    sizes. 

79.90 


< 


J 


posers   and   two   composers   of   Russia's 
past. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  will  open  the  pro- 
gramme with  Prokofieff's  "Classical" 
Symphony  and  will  also  present  Mous- 
sorgsky's  Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
and  Tchaikovsky's  Overture-Fantasia 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  concluding 
number  will  be  the  Fifth  Symphony  by 
Shostakovitch. 


Yehudi  Menuhin 

EXHIBITS 

A  collection  of  photographs  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Camera  Associates  of  the 
Boston  City  Club  may  be  seen  in  the 
First  Balcony  Gallery.  This  exhibit, 
made  possible  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Hermann  C.  Lythgoe,  a  long-time  Sym- 
phony subscriber,  is  representative  of 
the  work  of  those  members  of  the  Club 
who  are  interested  in  producing  prints 
of  good  technical  as  well  as  of  artistic 
quality. 

The  photographers  and  prints  in- 
included   in   the   current   exhibit   are: 

A.  B.  Edwards 
Byfield  Birches 
Day's  End 

New   Snow 
Pastorale 
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Storm's  End 

Sunset 

The  Mall 
Gordon  Hicks 

Kitten 

Fishing  Fleet 

Sally 

Portrait 

Festoons 
Louis  A.  Jones 

Hillside  Trees 

House  in  the  Valley 

Winter  Rhythm 
J.  E.  Kellner 

Bend  in  the  Brook 

Bear  Camp  River 

Winooski 
George  H.  Kelley,  Jr. 

Evening 

Fledgling  Admiral 

Isle  of   Marken 

Pensive   Gipsy 

Portrait 

Setting   the   Ballooner 

Three  Wise  Men 
Richard  D.  Kimball 

Two  Alone 

Unbroken   Path 
Hermann  C.  Lythgoe 

Armament   of    Peace 

Kelp 

Misty  Morning 

September 

Skaneateles 

Some  Yawn 

Tailless  Lion 

Tetons 
Forest  F.  Pease 

A   Good   Neighbor 

B every 

Chief 

Devotion 

Mac 

Ruth 

The  Critic 

The  Rehearsal 
Phileas  A.  Racicot 

Rainy   Day    in    Boston 
George  W.  Slade 

Morning   Mist 

Moonlight 

Nature's    Design 

On  the  Dunes 

Pinkham   Notch 

Primping  Up 

Springtime 

Winter    Brook 
J.  W.  Wattles,  Jr. 

Ammonoosuc  River 

Plum    Island    Dunes 

Scituate    Light    House 

Silver   Dawn 
The  late  John  H.  Garo 

Portrait 


'h   YfeWefiliYi'iZo*. 


f  <> 
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tfoo4  ^oi il  y\0W.. you'll 
enloy  ir  £o<  yeaf? 

f 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  iVtake  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President  • 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Nineteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.    Allegro 
III.     Presto 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Concerto  for  Violin  in  D,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
II.    Larghetto 
III.    Rondo 


SOLOIST 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,  10:05 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JORDAH      1**AI*SH     C01HPA]K¥ 


THE  WORE 


FOR    MEW 


^r 


AN  AUTHENTIC,  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  SOURCE 
OF  SUPPLY  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVAL 

The  problem  of  leading  modern  mechanized 
fighting  men,  and  yet  retaining  the  poise  of  an  old- 
time  Staff  Officer,  is  neatly  solved  by  the  expert 
styling  and  tailoring  of  our  uniforms.  They,  and 
the  accessories  for  sale  on  our  Street  Floor,  will 
pass  the  inspection  of  a  martinet  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  utmost  in  ease  and  comfort. 


UNIFORMS 


THIRD  FLOOR     —     STORE  FOR  MEN 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia." 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.  This   score   is  used   in   the  present   performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
-*-  the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  The  course  of  the  movement  is  purely 
lyrical  and  is  distinguished  by  a  quality  also  conspicuous  in  the  first 


FOR  TWO  PIANOS,  FOUR  HANDS 

Just  Issued 
VARIATIONS  ON  BALKAN  THEMES  by  MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 

First    Set    (I-VIII) $1.50  Second    Set    (IX-XII) $1.50 

*••••••• 

ERNEST  HARRY  ADAMS,  Rondo  Mignon 75 

BRAHMS-SEQUEIRA,  Rhapsody,  Op.  79,  No.  2 75 

CHOPIN-PATTISON,   Rondo,    Op.    73 1.25 

CHARLES  DENNEE,  Russian  Dance 75 

MRS.  M.  H.  GULESIAN,  In  a  Hong  Kong  Garden 75 

EDWARD   MacDOWELL,  Witches'  Dance 1.00 

Forest   Elves    (Waldgeister) 1.50 

Rigaudon 75 

To  a  Wild  Rose .50 

Will-o'-the-Wisp        60 

Finale  from   Keltic   Sonata 1.50 

MOZART-MAXIM,  Andante  and  Scherzo 75 

D.  SEQUEIRA,  Zortzico,  Basque  Dance 60 

WEBER-MAXIM,  Finale  from  Concerto,  Op.   11 75 

(Two  copies  required  for  performance) 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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and  the  slow  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  a  quality  which 
might  be  called  melodic  exfoliation.  From  the  woodwind  instruments 
the  flute  at  last  emerges  with  great  prominence  in  a  number  of  florid 
passages.  The  extended  melodic  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic 
ground  of  trills  by  the  low  strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their 
weird  contrast  of  range. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called 
and  has  no  distinct  trio.  The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  move- 
ment, except  for  fleeting  alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by 
rhythmic  subdivision  and  by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The 
E-flat  clarinet  sets  the  pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds 
in  shifting  color.  There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is 
much  and  tellingly  called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where 
the  whole  orchestra  is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion 
giving  an  almost  martial  eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The 
movement  ends  as  lightly  as  it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  is  in  4-4  time,  rhythmic  strings  giving  out  the 
theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signature,  but  now  each  beat 
is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some  alteration  of  the  beat, 
there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its  quadruple  rhythm.  The 
manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is  re-established.  The  whole 
movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in  treatment  as  compared  with 
the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two  movements.  It  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  suggestion  of  the  marching  feet 
which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the  symphony  previous. 
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When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
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sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

The  Sixth  Symphony  aroused  very  little  attention  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  Moscow  in  1939,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  The 
composer  had  made  known  his  intention  of  using  chorus  and  soloists, 
introducing  a  eulogy  of  Lenin  by  a  Caucasian  poet.  The  festival  ai 
which  it  was  performed  included  Prokofieff's  music  with  chorus  taken 
from  the  film  "Alexander  Nevsky,"  and  cantatas  by  Shaporin  and  Koval 
on  other  exploits  of  history.  When  Shostakovich's  new  symphony 
appeared  between  these  —a  purely  instrumental  piece,  with  its  own 
idiosyncrasies  and  without  patriotic  or  pictorial  appeal  —  it  was  barely 
reported  at  all  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  event.  "The  technical 
analysis  of  the  Symphony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sovietskaya 
Musica,"  according  to  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "was  definitely  disparaging. 
The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  was  needed  in  the  year  1940 
was  the  romanticization  of  Russia  circa  1240,  while  Shostakovitch  de- 
voted his  talent  principally  to  satirizing  Russia  circa  1840.  Will  Shosta- 
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kovitch  be  able  to  adapt  his  essentially  satiric  talent  to  the  changed 
times?  His  entire  future  in  Soviet  Russia  hinges  on  the  answer." 


News  received  from  Leningrad  last  autumn  told  of  the  progress 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  Shostakovitch  began  while  living 
in  barracks  to  which  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting 
brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  while  the  capital  was  under 
siege.  He  made  known  in  a  communication  published  in  the  New 
Masses  October  28  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed  at  which 
the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple  people 
around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 

"The  first  part  of  the  symphony,"  he  wrote,  "tells  of  the  happy, 
peaceful  life  of  a  people  confident  in  themselves  and  in  their  future. 
Then  comes  the  war.  I  have  made  no  attempt  at  naturalistic  inter- 
pretation by  imitating  booms  of  cannon,  shell  explosions,  etc.  I  tried 
to  give  an  emotional  image  of  the  war.  The  reprise  is  a  memorial 
march,  or  more  correctly  a  requiem  for  the  war's  heroes.  The  requiem 
is  followed  by  an  even  more  tragic  theme.  I  don't  know  how  to 
describe  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  tears  of  a  mother  or  even  that  feeling 
which  comes  when  sorrow  is  so  great  there  are  no  more  tears.  The 
closing  chords  resemble  the  din  of  distant  battle,  a  reminder  that 
the  war  continues. 
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"I  have  still  to  write  the  finale  of  the  symphony,  but  its  general 
outlines  are  already  clear  to  me.  I  could  describe  it  with  one  word  — 
victory.  This  finale  is  devoted  to  a  happy  life  in  the  future  after  the 
enemy  will  be  crushed.  Never  have  I  dedicated  any  of  my  works. 
But  this  symphony,  if  my  work  meets  with  success,  I  intend  to 
dedicate  to  Leningrad." 

Since  these  words  were  written,  information  has  come  in  a  news- 
paper dispatch  of  March  1  of  the  first  performance  of  the  new  sym- 
phony in  Kuibishev  by  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  Orchestra  on  that  date: 
"A  selected  audience  including  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
Soviet  intellectuals  and  Red  army  officers,  was  invited  to  the  noon- 
time premiere.  They  received  the  work  enthusiastically.  Shostakovitch 
was  called  four  times  to  acknowledge  the  applause." 

A  programme  note  by  the  composer  quoted  a  proverb,  "When  guns 
speak,  muses  keep  silent,"  and  added  this  emendation,  "Here  the 
muses  speak,  together  with  the  guns." 

An  earlier  bulletin  sent  by  Ralph  Parker  reported  an  interview 
with  the  composer  obtained  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  Moscow,  February  8. 

Slight  in  stature,  extraordinarily  youthful-looking,  the  man  who  is 
probably  the  best-known  abroad  of  Soviet  Russia's  composers  sat  in  a 
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shabby  Kuibishev  bedroom,  pulling  cigarettes  to  pieces  and  stirring 
his  glass  of  tea  while  he  spoke  passionately  of  the  work  to  which  he 
was  then  adding  the  final  bars. 

Anxious  to  contribute  his  talent  to  the  war  effort  in  the  most  suit- 
able fashion,  Mr.  Shostakovich  wrote  the  symphony  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  war  affects  human  beings.  The  first  movement,  marked 
allegro  moderato,  he  described  as  opening  with  a  calm,  lyrical  expo- 
sition of  a  theme  intended  to  describe  the  happy  existence  of  "ordi- 
nary, simple  people." 

"By  ordinary  1  mean  not  distinguished  by  any  special  features  or 
talents  —  just  ordinary,  good,  quiet  people,  going  about  their  daily 
life,"  said  Mr.  Shostakovitch. 

"When  Richard  Strauss  wrote  his  'Domestic  Symphony'  he  satir- 
ized people,  taking  negative  commonplace  types  and  poking  bitter 
fun  at  them.  I  don't  want  to  laugh  at  people,  and  I'm  not  describing 
silly,  commonplace  people.  I'm  simply  writing  about  the  man  in  the 
street. 

"After  this  preliminary  theme  I  introduce  the  main  theme,  which 
was  inspired  by  the  transformation  of  these  ordinary  people  into 
heroes  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  builds  up  into  a  requiem  lor 
those  of  them  who  are  perishing  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
In  the  first  movement's  final  passages  I  introduce  something  very  in- 
timate, like  a  mother's  tears  over  her  lost  children.  It  is  tragic,  but 
it  finally   becomes   transparently   clear. 

"The  scherzo  and  adagio  movements  are  of  an  intermediate  charac- 
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ter,  in  which  I  am  moved  by  the  idea  that  war  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  destruction  of  cultural  values.  The  fourth  movement  can  be 
described  by  one  word  —  victory.  But  my  idea  of  victory  isn't  some- 
thing brutal;  it's  better  explained  as  the  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness, of  humanity  over  barbarism,  of  reason  over  reaction. 

"I  consider  that  every  artist  who  isolates  himself  from  the  world  is 
doomed.  I  find  it  incredible  that  an  artist  should  want  to  shut  him- 
self away  from  the  people,  who,  in  the  end,  form  his  audience.  I 
think  an  artist  should  serve  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
1  always  try  to  make  myself  as  widely  understood  as  possible,  and  if  I 
don't  succeed  I  consider  it's  my  own  fault." 


Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  10  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 


*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert,   Richard  Burgin  conducting,    November  8,    1935. 
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only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch  has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs,  the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit  revolutionary  programmes.  But  these  symphonies  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
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ing  new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vich, although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,*  faced,  it  would  seem,  definite  extinction 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per 
formance  and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 

*  For  this  and  other  information  about  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  5  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music,  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (l)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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tended  beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 
use of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  'Fifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development  * 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very   consistent.   This   one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  hy  several  critics. 
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squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  bv 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness, 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,   is  at  least   as  strange. 
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"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 
on  his  part. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  review  the  career  of  Shostakovitch  in  the 
light  of  the  statements  he  himself  has  made  upon  his  aims  and  views. 
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"I  was  born  in  1906  at  Leningrad,"  he  wrote  for  La  Revue  Musicale 
in  December,  1936.  "My  musical  leanings  became  manifest  in  1915, 
and  I  began  to  study  music  at  that  time.  In  1919  I  entered  the  Con- 
servatory at  Leningrad,  completing  my  course  in  1925.  I  worked  there 
under  the  direction  of  L.  Nikolaiev  (piano,  and  theory  of  composi- 
tion), of  Professor  M.  Sokolov  (counterpoint  and  fugue),  and  of  Pro- 
fessor M.  Steinberg  (harmony,  fugue,  orchestration,  and  practical 
composition).  My  studies  at  the  Conservatory  complete,  I  continued 
to  attend  the  class  in  composition  directed  by  Professor  Steinberg.  I 
began  to  compose  at  that  time.  My  symphony,  which  has  made  the 
round  of  almost  all  of  the  world's  orchestras,  was  the  product  of  my 
culminating  studies  at  the  Conservatory. 

"I  was  then  absorbing  with  enthusiasm,  and  quite  uncritically,  all 
the  knowledge  and  fine  points  [finesses]  which  were  being  taught  me. 
But  once  my  studies  were  finished,  there  came  the  necessity  of  assort- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  musical  baggage  which  I  had  acquired.  I  grasped 
that  music  is  not  merely  a  combination  of  sounds,  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  but  an  art  capable  of  expressing  by  its  own  means  the 
most  diverse  ideas  or  sentiments.  This  conviction  I  did  not  acquire 
without  travail.  Let  it  suffice  that  during  the  whole  year  of  1926,  I 
did  not  write  a  single  note,  but  from  1927  I  have  never  stopped  com- 
posing. During  this  period,  I  have  written  two  operas:  "The  Nose' 
(after  Gogol),  and  'Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk'    (after  Lesskoff);  three 
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ballets,  including  the  'Golden  Age,'  and  'The  Bolt';  three  symphonies, 
including  the  'Ode  to  October'  and  the  'Symphony  of  May  ist';  1*4 
preludes  for  piano;  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra;  music  tor 
films,  etc.* 

"In  this  interval  of  time,  my  technique  has  become  more  finished 
and  secure.  Working  ceaselessly  to  master  my  art,  I  am  endeavoring 
to  create  my  own  musical  style,  which  I  am  seeking  to  make  simple 
and  expressive.  I  cannot  think  of  my  further  progress  apart  from 
our  socialist  structure,  and  the  end  which  I  set  to  my  work  is  to  con- 
tribute at  every  point  toward  the  growth  of  our  remarkable  country. 
There  can  be  no  greater  joy  for  a  Composer  than  the  inner  assurance 
of  having  assisted  by  his  works  in  the  elevation  of  Soviet  musical 
culture,  of  having  been  called  upon  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  re- 
casting of  human  perception." 

This  avowal  of  faith  was  nothing  new  from  Shostakovitch,  who  had 
written  in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  (December  5, 
1931):  "I  am  a  Soviet  composer,  and  I  see  our  epoch  as  something 
heroic,  spirited  and  joyous.  .  .  .  Music  cannot  help  having  a  political 

*  The  composer's  "etc."  includes  a  piano  sonata,  other  piano  pieces  such  as  "Aphorisms," 
"Three  Fantastic  Dances,"  and  two  pieces  for  string  octet  (1927).  More  recently,  there  have 
been  a  string  quartet  (1938),  and  a  suite  for  jazz  orchestra,  written  for  the  new  "State  Jazz 
Orchestra,"  inaugurated  November  28,  1938,  in  Moscow.  The  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  per- 
formed in  Moscoav  December  3,  1939.  The  Sovietskaya  Musica  announced  last  February  that 
Shostakovitch  was  preparing  a  new  version  of  Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Godunov."  His  Piano 
Quintet,  Op.  57,  was  given  the  Stalin  Award  in  1941.  His  Seventh  Symphony  was  first  per- 
formed March    1,    1942. 
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basis  —  an  idea  that  the  bourgeoisie  are  slow  to  comprehend.  There 
tan  be  no  music  without  ideology.  The  old  composers,  whether  they 
knew  it  or  not,  were  upholding  a  political  theory.  Most  of  them,  of 
course,  were  bolstering  the  rule  of  the  upper  classes. 

"We  as  revolutionists  have  a  different  conception  of  music.  Lenin 
himself  said  that  'music  is  a  means  of  unifying  broad  masses  of  people.' 
Not  a  leader  of  masses,  perhaps,  but  certainly  an  organizing  force! 
For  music  has  the  power  of  stirring  specific  emotions  in  those  who 
listen  to  it.  Good  music  lifts  and  heartens,  and  lightens  people  for 
work  and  effort.  It  may  be  tragic,  but  it  must  be  strong.  It  is  no 
longer  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  vital  weapon  in  the  struggle." 

The  composer's  sketch  of  1936  was  apparently  written  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  open  opposition  through  Russia  to  his  music,  and 
he  must  already  have  felt  that  the  divergence  between  his  musical 
tendencies  and  the  immediate  advantage  of  Soviet  musical  culture 
was  being  questioned.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies,  each  with 
a  bold  and  comprehensive  programme  designed  as  a  mighty  "organ- 
izing force,"  had  somehow  fallen  short  of  their  aim.  The  opera  "The 
Nose"  (1930),  on  Gogol's  fantastic  short  story,  had  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  atonality  and  other  Western  experimentalism,  and  had 
been  accordingly  attacked  by  the  R.  A.  P.  M.  ("Russian  Association 
of    Proletarian    Musicians,"    since    defunct)    as    a    manifestation    of 
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"bourgeoise  decadence."  This  opera  did  not  succeed,  nor  did  the 
ballets  "The  Golden  Age"  (1930),  and  "The  Bolt"  (1931),  which 
outwardly  satirized  the  bourgeois  West  and  capitalist  tendencies  in 
Russia  respectively.  Orchestral  suites  from  these  pieces  survived  the 
stage  productions.  The  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935),  an 
earthy  tale  of  adulterous  passion  and  murder  in  provincial  Russia, 
had  an  immediate  success  both  in  its  own  country  and  abroad. 

The  anonymous  article  which  appeared  in  the  Pravda  on  January 
28,  1936,  crystallized  a  case  against  Shostakovitch.  His  music  was  de- 
clared "un-Soviet,  unwholesome,  cheap,  excentric,  tuneless,  and  leftist." 
When  his  new  ballet,  "Limpid  Stream,"  named  after  the  title  of  a 
collective  farm  which  was  its  scene,  was  produced  in  February,  it  was 
found  inconsequential,  stylized,  artificial,  quite  failing  to  depict 
peasant  life.  The  Pravda  attack  was  considered  to  support  a  govern- 
mental tendency  in  favor  of  music  closer  to  the  thought  and  under- 
standing of  the  masses.  There  may  have  been  official  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Stalin  had  shortly  before  singled  out  for  special  praise 
the  young  composer,  Ivan  Dzerzhinsky,  and  his  opera  "And  Quiet 
Flows  the  Don." 

The  predicament  of  Shostakovitch  and  the  nature  of  the  outcry 
against  him  may  be  better  understood  as  described  by  Grigori  Schneer- 
son   (printed  in  Modern  Music,  March-April,  1938): 
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"A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  the  now  famous  series  of  articles  in 
the  newspaper  Pravda  which  were  followed  by  the  highly  publicized 
discussion  in  the  Composers'  Union,  condemning  the  formalistic  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  the  vulgar  realism  of  'Lady  Macbeth.'  Both  within 
and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Russia,  admirers  of  that  composer's 
remarkable  gifts  heard  this  censure  as  a  thunderclap  from  a  clear 
sky.  Shostakovitch,  synonym  of  young  Soviet  musical  creation,  its 
most  outstanding  representative,  with  a  world  reputation  to  boot,  was 
hurled  from  his  pedestal! 

"Not  many  at  that  time  understood  the  meaning,  the  purpose  of 
the  Pravda  criticism.  With  courageous  directness  the  paper  raised  the 
problem  of  'ultimate  truth  in  art,'  and,  more  specifically,  of  folk- 
consciousness  in  the  composer,  as  against  an  indulgence  in  fruitless 
devices  to  enrapture  the  'art-gourmands.'  The  articles  were  intended 
as  a  clarion  call  to  artists  to  create  as  for  a  great  epoch. 

"In  the  Western  world  the  object  of  the  avant-garde  is  presumably 
the  overthrow  of  old  artistic  foundations,  the  breaking  out  of  'new 
paths,'  however  meaningless,  at  any  cost.  For  us  in  the  Soviet,  how- 
ever, the  avant-garde  is  held  to  express  progressive  ideas  only  when 
it  talks  to  the  people  in  a  new,  powerful,  and  intelligible  language. 
The  demands  of  the  wide  masses  of  people,  their  artistic  tastes,  grow 
from  day  to  day.  The  'advanced'  composer  is  therefore  one  who 
plunges  into  the  social  currents  swirling  round  him,  and,  with  his 
creative  work,  serves  the  progress  of  humankind." 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 
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YEHUDI  MENUHIN 
-C/-EHUDI  Menuhin  was  born  in  New  York,  January  22,  1917,  of 
Y  Palestinian  Jewish  parents,  intellectual,  fond  of  the  arts,  but  not 
skilled  musicians.  The  family  went  to  San  Francisco  when  the  child 
was  nine  months  old.  At  three,  he  was  given  a  small-sized  violin.  At 
four,  he  took  his  first  lessons  from  Louis  Persinger.  Yehudi  was  seven 
when  he  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. In  the  following  year  he  gave  a  recital  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Europe 
to  study  with  Georges  Enesco,  and  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  Lamou- 
reux  Concerts  in  Paris  and,  on  his  return,  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society  in  New  York.  From  the  age  of  ten,  the  boy  was  allowed 
to  give  a  few  annual  recitals,  although  most  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  study,  recreation  and  normal  development.  Adolph  Busch  was  his 
third  and  last  master,  although  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  such  musicians  as  Arturo  Toscanini  and  Bruno  Walter.  At  eighteen 
he  was  given  two  years'  respite  from  the  world  of  performance. 

He  appeared  as  soloist  with  this  orchestra  March  23,  1934,  playing 
Mozart's  early  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  and  the  Concerto  of  Beethoven. 
On  February  4,  1937,  he  played  in  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto  and 
Mendelssohn's. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  61 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn..  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed   in    1806,   Beethoven's  Violin    Concerto  was   first   performed   by   Franz 
Clement  at  the   Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  23,   1806.  It  was  pub 
lished  in   1809. 

Philip  Hale  has  listed  early  performances  in  Boston:  August  Fries  played  the 
first  movement  November  22,  1853;  later  Boston  performances  were  by  Julius 
Fichberg  (1859);  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862);  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889);  Adolph 
Brodsky    (1892). 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.  (1884);  Franz  Kneisel  (1885,  1888,  1893,  1901);  Franz  Ondricek  (1895); 
Carl  Halir  (1896);  Willy  Burmester  (1898);  Fritz  Kreisler  (1901,  1912,  1915,  1920); 
Hugo  Heermann  (1903);  Olive  Mead  (1904);  Willy  Hess  (1906);  Anton  Witek 
(1910,  1914);  Albert  Spalding  (1917);  Efrem  Zimbalist  (1917);  Jascha  Heifetz  (1919); 
Richard  Burgin  (1923);  Carl  Flesch  (1924);  Josef  Szigeti  (1926);  Jascha  Heifetz 
(1931);  Yehudi  Menuhin    (1934);   Jascha  Heifetz    (1938). 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Violin   Concerto   belongs   to   the   prodigiously   abundant  year 
of  the   Fourth   Symphony,   the   Rasoumowsky   Quartets,   the   first 
revision  of  "Fidelio,"  the  Piano  Sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty-two 
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Variations  in  C  minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory  is  accepted,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto.  Among  these  the  Violin  Concerto  was  the  last  com- 
pleted. Designed  for  Franz  Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso  of  the  day, 
it  was  performed  by  him  in  Vienna,  on  December  23,  1806.  Beethoven 
completed  the  score  at  the  last  moment.  The  solo  part  reached  the 
hands  of  Clement  too  late  for  the  final  rehearsal,  according  to  the 
evidence  which  Dr.  Bertolini  gave  to  Otto  Jahn  in  support  of  his 
claim  that  "Beethoven  never  finished  commissioned  works  until  the 
last  minute."  According  to  another  witness,  cited  by  Thayer,  Clement 
play  the  concerto  "at  sight." 

Beethoven  has  left  no  record  of  his  true  musical  regard  for  Clement. 
Paul  David  reports  contemporary  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "his  style 
was  not  vigorous,  nor  his  tone  very  powerful;  gracefulness  and  ten- 
derness of  expression  were  its  main  characteristics.  His  technical  skill 
appears  to  have  been  extraordinary.  His  intonation  was  perfect  in 
the  most  hazardous  passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the  greatest  dexterity." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  evidences  of  the  meretricious  in  Clement, 
who  was  exploited  as  a  boy  wonder  from  the  age  of  nine,  and  who 
liked  to  exhibit  such  feats  as  playing  long  stretches  of  an  oratorio 
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from  memory,  note  for  note,  upon  the  piano,  after  hearing  it  two  or 
three  times.  At  the  concert  where  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto, 
he  edified  the  audience  with  a  fantasia  of  his  own,  in  which  he  held 
his  instrument  upside  down.*  In  any  case,  Beethoven  must  have  re- 
spected the  position  of  Clement  as  a  prominent  conductor  in  Vienna, 
to  whom  fell  the  direction  of  his  first  two  symphonies,  his  "Mount 
of  Olives,"  and  other  works.  Nor  could  Beethoven  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  leader  of  the  violins  at  the  theater  which  had  lately 
produced  "Fidelio"  and  from  which  further  favors  might  be  expected. 
It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  not  Clement,  but  Beethoven's 
friend  Stephan  von  Breuning,  received  the  dedication  of  the  piece  on 
its  publication  in  1809.  Beethoven's  transcription  of  it  into  a  con- 
certo for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  bore  the  dedication  to  Madame 
von  Breuning.  He  had  made  this  artistically  doubtful  arrangement 
at  the  order  of  Muzio  Clementi. 

The  autograph  score  of  the  Concerto  is  inscribed  with  a  playful 


*  Franz  Clement  was  born  in  Vienna,  in  1780.  His  father  was  a  butler  and  musician  to 
the  nobility.  Franz  at  ten  played  in  London  under  the  baton  of  both  Haydn  and  Salomon. 
In  1802  he  became  solo  player  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  taking  also  the  musical  direction 
of  the  newly  established  Theater-an-der-Wien.  This  post  he  held  until  1821,  save  for  an 
interruption  of  four  years  (1812—1818)  when  he  toured  Germany  and  Russia.  He  succeeded 
Weber  as  conductor  at  Prague  for  a  short  time^  Despite  fame  and  honor,  he  died  a  poor 
man    (in  Vienna,    1842). 
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mixture  of  languages,  and  a  dubious  pun  on  the  virtue  of  clemency: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  Primo  Violino  e  Diretore  al 
Teatro  a  Vienne,  dal  L.  V.  Bthvn.,  1806."  The  pun  also  brings  to 
mind  that  other  personage  connected  with  the  early  fortunes  of  the 
Concerto  —  Clementi,  the  musician  turned  publisher  —  although  the 
virtue  in  question  hardly  appears  in  this  particular  transaction.* 
Clementi,  passing  through  Vienna  in  April  1807,  called  upon  Bee- 
thoven with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  English  rights  to  some  of  his 
latest  works.  He  wrote  of  his  crafty  approach  and  his  success  to  his 
partner,  Collard,  in  London: 

"Dear  Collard  —  By  a  little  management  and  without  committing 


*  Muzio  Clementi  (1752-18:52)  was  born  in  Italy  but  lived  in  England  du*ing  the  larger 
part  of  his  long  career.  Born  to  the  harpsichord  style  of  Scarlatti,  he  matched  his  powers 
as  virtuoso  with  those  of  Mozart  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1781,  survived  to 
develop  the  pianoforte  into  the  brilliant  instrument  which  the  romantics  of  the  next  cen- 
tury inherited,  dementi's  sonatas  and  his  abilities  as  technician  were  frankly  admire  1  by 
Beethoven.  Retiring  from  his  activities  as  virtuoso,  Clementi  gave  increased  attention  to 
composition.  lie  wrote  innumerable  sonatas,  symphonies  which  showed  the  influence  of 
Beethoven,  and  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  in  their  day.  He  also  went  into  partnership  with 
five  others  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  "Clementi  and  Co."  in  London,  manufacturing 
pianos  and  publishing  music.  Clementi  was  principally  remembered,  after  his  death,  by 
liis  piano  studies  of  progressive  difficulty,  the  "Gradus  ad  Parnassurn."  His  symphonies 
disappeared  altogether,  except  for  a  few  fragments.  Almost  a  centui-y  later  (1917),  several 
of  these  were  found  in  London.  Two  of  them  Avere  edited  and  performed  by  Alfredo 
Casella.  The  second  of  them  was  given  its  initial  American  performance  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  Concerts,   December  4,    1936,    and   repeated  April   30,    1937. 
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myself,  I  have  at  last  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the  haughty  beauty, 
Beethoven,  who  first  began  at  public  places  to  grin  and  coquet  with 
me,  which  of  course  I  took  care  not  to  discourage;  then  slid  into 
familiar  chat,  till  meeting  him  by  chance  one  day  in  the  street  — 
'Where  do  you  lodge?'  says  he;  'I  have  not  seen  you  this  long  while!' 
—  upon  which  I  gave  him  my  address.  Two  days  after  I  found  on  my 
table  his  card  brought  by  himself,  from  the  maid's  description  of  his 
lovely  form.  This  will  do,  thought  I.  Three  days  after  that  he  calls 
again,  and  finds  me  at  home.  Conceive  then  the  mutual  ecstasy  of 
such  a  meeting!  I  took  pretty  good  care  to  improve  it  to  our  house's 
advantage,  therefore,  as  soon  as  decency  would  allow,  after  praising 
very  handsomely  some  of  his  compositions:  'Are  you  engaged  with  any 
publisher  in  London?'  —  'No'  says  he.  'Suppose,  then,  that  you  prefer 
me}'  —  'With  all  my  heart.'  'Done.  What  have  you  ready?'  —  'I'll  bring 
you  a  list.'  In  short  I  agree  with  him  to  take  in  MSS.  three  quartets, 
a  symphony,  an  overture  and  a  concerto  for  the  violin,  which  is  beau- 
tiful, and  which,  at  my  request  he  will  adapt  for  the  pianoforte  with 
and  without  additional  keys;  and  a  concerto  for  the  pianoforte,  for 
all  which  we  are  to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds  sterling." 

The  symphony  which  Clementi  had  thus  secured  was  the  Fourth, 
the  overture  was  that  to  "Coriolanus."  The  buyer,  who  certainly  pos- 
sessed a  rare  combination  of  business  and  musical  acumen,  con- 
sidered both  "wonderfully  fine."   The  conversion  of  the  violin  con- 
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certo  into  a  more  saleable  pianoforte  work  he  duly  arranged  for  and 
received,  with  an  additional  cadenza  for  this  instrument,  and  a  pas- 
sage connecting  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  He  wanted  the  quar- 
tets and  symphonic  scores  in  arrangements  for  the  pianoforte,  but 
probably  thought  it  the  better  part  of  caution  not  to  propose  arrange- 
ments which  might  raise  the  price,  or  worse  still  might  anger  the 
composer  and  jeopardize  the  whole  deal.  He  suggested  to  his  partner: 
"The  quartets,  etc.,  you  may  get  Cramer  or  some  other  clever  fellow 
to  adapt  for  the  pianoforte."  He  added:  "I  think  I  have  made  a  very 
good  bargain.  What  do  you  think?" 

Beethoven,  on  his  side,  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  own  sharpness  as 
a  man  of  affairs.  He  figured  to  sell  this  parcel  of  scores  simultaneously 
to  publishers  in  three  countries.  He  wrote  in  high  spirits  to  his  friend, 
Count  Franz  von  Brunsvik:  "I  have  come  to  a  right  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  Clementi.  I  shall  receive  200  pounds  Sterling  —  and 
besides  I  am  privileged  to  sell  the  works  in  Germany  and  France." 

Writing  of  the  first  performance,  in  the  Theaterzeitung,  Johann 
Nepomuk  Moser  took  upon  himself  to  give  the  composer  some  free 
and  unsolicited  advice:  Beethoven  would  do  well  to  employ  his  "in- 
dubitable" talents  over  works  like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the 
"charming"  septet,  the  "ingenious"  quintet  in  D.  Moser  found  repeti- 
tiousness  in  the  concerto,  and  broken  continuity,  but  conceded  "many 
beauties"  in  it.  "It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  Beethoven  continues  on 
this  path,  he  and  the  public  will  fare  badly." 

This  piece  of  wisdom  may  be  laughable  in  its  way,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Violin  Concerto  progressed  into  public  favor  but 
slowly. 

Direct  testimony  in  favor  of  Joachim  as  an  early  interpreter  is 
given  by  Arthur  M.  Abell  in  his  programme  notes  for  the  National 
Orchestral  Association  of  New  York.  The  concerto,  so  Mr.  Abell  writes, 
"was  very  slow  in  making  its  way.  Vieuxtemps  introduced  it  to 
London  in  1834  and  one  of  his  auditors  was  Paganini,  who  warmly 
complimented  his  young  colleague  on  his  performance.  It  remained, 
however,  for  Joachim  to  popularize  the  work  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  it  was  created. 

"Hanslick,  Biilow,  Wasielewski  and  other  authorities  declared  that 
Joseph  Joachim  was  the  greatest  interpreter  of  the  Beethoven  con- 
certo of  jthe  nineteenth  century.  I  myself  heard  him  play  it  several 
times  during  the  nineties,  and  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  his  lofty 
conception,  his  breadth  and  virility  of  style  and  delivery,  and  by  his 
reverential  attitude  toward  this  great  creation.  He  seemed  like  a 
veritable  high  priest  of  art  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Beethoven." 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 

Tickets  now  $1.65  to  $4.40,  Address  mail  orders  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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AK 


Aaron  Richmond  presents 
Sun.  Aft.,  April  12,  at  330  Jordan  Hall 


RAND   SMITH 

Baritone  (Philadelphia  Opera  Company) 

GEORGE  REEVES  at  the  Piano  (Baldwin  Piano) 

World*  s  Greatest  Flamenco  Dancer  and 

her  company  of  10  dancers  and 

musicians,  including 

ANTONIO  TRIANA 

and  SARICAS,  Guitarist 

TICKETS   ON    SALE   TODAY    AT    SYMPHONY   HALL 

$1-10,  $1-65,  $2-20,  $2.75 (Baldwin  Piano) 

Announcement  of  Aaron  Richmond's 

CELEBRITY  SERIES   1942-1943 

Your  choice  of  any  four,  in  addition  to  four  out  of  the  five  starred  events 

Subscription  books  now  open  at  the  AARON  RICHMOND  offices:  Suite  208 
Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

Selective  Series  of  8  Brilliant  Events,  $6,  $9,  $  12,  $15 

plus  gov.  tax 


CARMEN 
AM  AY  A 

Fri.  Eve.,  April  24 
Symphony  Hall 


Wed.  Eve.,  Oct.  14  (Opera  House) 

•BALLET  THEATRE 

The  company  which  recently  set  new 
standards  in  the  ballet  world 

Sun.  Aft.,  Oct.  25 

RACHMANINOFF 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  8 

DON  COSSACKS 

Tues.  Eve.,  Nov.  10  (Opera  House) 

Philadelphia  Opera  Co. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  15        (Jordan  Hall) 

TRAPP  FAMILY 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  22 

POLYNA  STOSKA 

The  sensationally  successful  Soprano 
whose  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  disclosed  the  "find"  of  the 
season. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  29 

FRITZ  KREISLER 

Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  6 
•RICHARD  CROOKS 


Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  13        (Jordan  Hall) 
LOTTE  LEHMAN  N 

As   a   lieder  singer  she  has  no  peer 
Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  10 

MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Fri.  Eve.,  Jan.  15  (Jordan  Hall) 

RUTH  DRAPER 

New   sketches    and    old    favorites   by 

one  of  the  leading  women  on 

the  American  stage 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  17 

EFREM  ZIMRALIST 

Noted  Violinist  returning  after  a 
considerable  absence 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  24 

•Luhoshulz  &  Nemenoff 

Remarkable  duo-pianists 
Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 

•JASCHA   HEIFETZ 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  28         (Jordan  Hall) 

BLSCH  &  SERKIN 

Noted  violin  and  piano  recitalists 
Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 

•  ARTIJR   SCHNAREL 

Greatest  living  Beethoven  interpreter 


$2.00  deposit  holds  subscription  until  September. 
CHOICEST  SEATS  AT  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twentieth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Martinu Double  Concerto  for  Two  String  Orchestras  with 

Piano  and  Timpani 
I.     Poco  allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Tchaikovsky "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

intermission 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante   sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


This   programme  will   end   about  4:25   on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  31 


Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 

RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  embraced  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  which,  by  its  heroic  part  in  the  war, 
now  holds  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  offered  the  services  of  the  Orchestra,  dur- 
ing this  date  in  its  spring  tour,  for  the  special  benefit. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc.,  an  American  organization,  recognized  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  War  Relief  Agencies  as  an  unofficial  means  whereby  per- 
sonal gifts  of  the  American  people  can  be  devoted  to  the  brave  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  organization  has  been 
sending  medical  supplies,  surgical  instruments,  and  new  clothes  to 
Russia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  wife  of  the  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Watson,  the  Vice-Chairman. 


Address  mail  orders  to  the  C.  C.  Cappel  Concert  Bureau,  1340  G 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Seats  $7.50,  $5.00,  $3.00,  $2.00,  $1.00 
(Box  seats,  seating  six,  $120.00)  plus  10  per  cent  tax. 
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FIRST-AID  FOR  PHONOGRAPH  FANS! 

"So  .  .  .  you  want  to  build  a  Record  Library?" 

If  you  do,  we  should  like  to  send  you  with  our 
compliments  a  new  64-page  booklet  with  this 
title,  by  David  Hall  (author  of  "The  Record 
Book,"  886  pages,  $3.75  postpaid) 

BEECHER     HOBBS 

1696  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  Tel.:  ASP  4114 

(Open  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings) 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

io  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

_  „   „„    .  Abbot     Academy,     Andorer 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The   Stuart   School,   Boston 

Telephones:   Kenmore   8258,    AsPinmaU   7190  ^SHcta^.*?" 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musieal   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in   Boston)   of  Polyna   Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,   BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    ItlC. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 


O  say!  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the   bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

O  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the   brave? 


We  sing  these  words  before  each  concert  as  a 
continuing  reminder  of  those  values  which  we 
are  defending  —  material,  intellectual,  spiritual. 

The  significance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra to  our  community  is  at  this  time  espe- 
cially worthy  of  consideration.  For  the  continued 
presence  of  a  great  orchestra  means  far  more 
than  a  succession  of  beautiful  performances.  Its 
contribution  to  the  spirit  is  of  immeasurable 
value. 

Such  a  contribution  can  exist  only  where  the 
greatest  traditions  of  musical  art  —  its  highest 
standards  and  beauties  —  are  nurtured,  prac- 
ticed, and  enjoyed. 

Enrollment  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  is  a 
pledge  to  this  broader  musical  current. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibition 
The  Washington  Concert 
Pictures  of  Shostakovitch 


EXHIBITION 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  is  to  be 
seen  an  exhibit  of  four  artists  asso- 
ciated with  the  Charles  J.  Connick 
Stained  Glass  Studio. 

Henryk  F.  Twardzik  was  born  in 
Poland.  He  studied  art  at  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo  under  U.  Wilcox, 
and  under  Charles  Hopkinson  and 
Douglas  Connoh  in  Boston.  He  painted 
at  the  Tiffany  Foundation.  He  has  ex- 
hibited at  the  Boston  Museum,  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  Rockport  Art  Associa- 
tion, Contemporary  Gallery,  Boston  Art 
Club,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston  and  New 
York  Independents,  Chicago  Polish  Arts 
Club,  and  Albright  Art  Gallery.  He  has 
received  honorable  mention  at  the  Spring 
Show  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  and 
the  silver  medal  at  the  Exposition  at 
Posen.  His  painting  and  stained  glass 
are  in  the  National  Museum  in  Poland. 

Clare  Twardzik  is  a  water  colorist 
with  an  individual  direction,  who  paints 
with  masculine  vigor  and  rich  color 
and  fine  sense  of  design.  She  has  ex- 
hibited in  various  galleries  in  New 
York,  at  the  Rockport  Art  Association, 
Contemporary  Galleries,  and  the  East 
Gloucester   Art   Association. 

K.  O.  Svendsen  was  born  in  Norway 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1901. 
He  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Gram- 
mar School  of  Cambridge,  and  for  seven 
years  attended  public  evening  drawing 
schools,  studying  later  at  the  Eric  Pape 
School  of  Art.  His  pictures  have  been 
exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries  of 
various  important  cities,  including  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  Hartford  —  notably  in 
the  Chicago  Institute  of  Art,  the  Copley 
Society  and  Art  Club  of  Boston,  in- 
cluding  several    one-man   shows   at   the 


Eyes  are  on 
your  hat 

Choosing  your  new  Spring 
hat  can  be  an  adventure 
at  Stearns,  particularly  if 
you're  looking  for  a  pretty 
hat  he'll  remember  you  by. 
From  our  exciting  collection 
of  originals  designed  by 
Lilly  Dache,  John  Frederics, 
Laddie  Northridge,  Florence 
Reichman  and  others,  we 
sketch  the  necklace  hat, 
which  carries  its  own  spirit- 
lifting  corsage.  Millinery 
Salon,  sixth  floor. 

R.  H.  STEARNS 
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/lite*.  Cya 

—  out  of  uniform  —  and 
into  the  beguiling  black 
wool  suit  that  forecasts 
Spring  with  its  couture 
handling  of  print,  appli- 
queing  the  full-blown 
flowers  wherever  the  fab- 
wed.    Misses'    sizes. 


rics 


79.90 
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Grace  Home  Galleries.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Charles  J.  Connick  for 
the  past   twenty-five   years. 

Sigurd  Svendsen  was  born  in  Nor- 
way, and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Oslo;  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1900.  For  seven  years  he  attended 
the  Cambridge  Evening  Drawing  School, 
and  studied  with  Harold  C.  Dunbar 
and  Ettore  Casaer.  He  has  had  one-man 
shows  at  the  Boston  City  Club  and  the 
Dedham  Community  Art  Club,  and  his 
pictures  have  been  shown  at  the  Boston 
Art  Club  and  the  Copley  Society  in 
Boston. 

The  following  paintings  are  included 
in  the  present  exhibit: 

Paintings  in  Oil  by  Henryk  F.  Twardzik 

Spanish  Party 

Clare  and  Dahlias 

Flowers  in  the  Studio 

Interior  in  Grays 

Street  in  Red  and  Gray 

White  House 
Water  Colors  by  Clare  Twardzik 

Old   and    New 

Main  Street 

Five  and  Dime 

Uphill 

New  England  Church 

Cape  Ann 
Paintings     in     Tempera     and     Oil     by 
K.  O.  Svendsen 

The  Fox  (Lent  by  Miss  E.  E.  Broder, 
Brookline) 

Game  Fowl 

Mallard  Ducks 

Strathmore     Paper     Mill,     Berkshire 
Section 

Glen  Brook 

Berkshire  Interior 
Paintings  in  Oil  by  Sigurd  Svendsen 

Belmont   Hills 

Glen  Falls 

Up  for  Repairs 

Old  Wharf 

After  the  Storm 

Harvest 
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THE    WASHINGTON    CONCERT 

The  programme  will  be  as  follows  for 
the  special  concert  which  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  will  give  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  31,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian 
War  Relief:  Prokofieff's  "Classical" 
Symphony,  the  Sixth  Symphony  of 
Shostakovitch,  and  the  Fifth  Symphony 
of  Tchaikovsky  in  E  minor. 

The  concert  will  be  preceded  by  a 
special  flag  ceremony,  when  the  flags  of 
the  twenty-six  Allied  Nations  will  be 
assembled  on  the  stage.  The  Orchestra 
will  then  perform  the  "Internationale" 
and  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 

President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt have  both  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies  to  head  the 
list  of  patrons  and  patronesses  for  the 
concert.  The  list  will  include  Mme. 
Litvinoff,  wife  of  the  Ambassador  from 
Russia,  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
wife  of  the  Vice-President.  The  execu- 
tive Committee  includes  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Emory  Scott 
Land  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Watson,  Vice- 
Chairmen,  and  the  following:  Mrs. 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Dunlay,  Mrs. 
Stephen  Early,  Mrs.  Burdette  Fitch, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett,  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Grosjean,  Mrs.  George  R.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Cordell  Hull,  Mrs.  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  Mrs.  Jesse  Jones,  Lady  Lewis, 
Mme.  Litvinoff,  Mrs.  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Claude 
D.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Close  Rand,  Mrs. 
Stanley  F.  Reed,  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Stark, 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Taft,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft,  Mrs. 
Millard  E.  Tydings,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Watson,  Mrs. 
Sumner  Welles,  Mrs.  Stanley  Woodward. 

PICTURES  OF  SHOSTAKOVITCH 

A  number  of  boyhood  pictures  of 
Shostakovitch  have  been  loaned  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  composer's  aunt,  Mrs. 
N.  Shohat,  who  lives  in  Upper  Darby, 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  being  publicly 
shown  for  the  first  time. 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

i.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twentieth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Frokofieff Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.    Allegro 
III.     Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante   sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

C  9!9  1 


JORDAN      MARSH     COMPANY 
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'CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  October  15,  1937.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
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he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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You  need  never  buy  another  piano! 
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The   Instrument    of  the   Immortals 


•  For  89  years,  members  of  the  Steinway  family  have  concen- 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,   1942. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.  This  score  is  used   in   the  present   performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 
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the  income  of  the  Fund. 
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and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  t'he  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
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alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
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third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

The  Sixth  Symphony  aroused  very  little  attention  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  Moscow  in  1939,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  The 
composer  had  made  known  his  intention  of  using  chorus  and  soloists, 
introducing  a  eulogy  of  Lenin  by  a  Caucasian  poet.  The  festival  at 
which  it  was  performed  included  Prokofieff's  music  with  chorus  taken 
from  the  film  "Alexander  Nevsky,"  and  cantatas  by  Shaporin  and  Koval 
on  other  exploits  of  history.  When  Shostakovitch's  new  symphony 
appeared  between  these  —a  purely  instrumental  piece,  with  its  own 
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idiosyncrasies  and  without  patriotic  or  pictorial  appeal  —  it  was  barely 
reported  at  all  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  event.  "The  technical 
analysis  of  the  Symphony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sovietskaya 
Musica"  according  to  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "was  definitely  disparaging. 
The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  was  needed  in  the  year  1940 
was  the  romanticization  of  Russia  circa  1240,  while  Shostakovitch  de- 
voted his  talent  principally  to  satirizing  Russia  circa  1840.  Will  Shosta- 
kovitch be  able  to  adapt  his  essentially  satiric  talent  to  the  changed 
times?  His  entire  future  in  Soviet  Russia  hinges  on  the  answer." 


News  received  from  Leningrad  last  autumn  told  of  the  progress 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  Shostakovitch  began  while  living 
in  barracks  to  which  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting 
brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  while  the  capital  was  under 
siege.  He  made  known  in  a  communication  published  in  the  New 
Masses  October  28  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed  at  which 
the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple  people 
around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 
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Safety 


for  your  securities  and  valuables 


In  times  like  these,  the  safety  of  your 
securities  and  valuables  becomes  of 
paramount  importance.  Therefore,  you 
will  appreciate  the  high  factor  of  safety 
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in  the  New  England  Mutual  Building. 
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Information  has  come  in  a  newspaper  dispatch  of  March  1  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  new  symphony  in  Kuibishev  by  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  Orchestra  on  that  date:  "A  selected  audience  including  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Soviet  intellectuals  and  Red  army  officers, 
was  invited  to  the  noontime  premiere.  They  received  the  work  en- 
thusiastically. Shostakovitch  was  called  four  times  to  acknowledge  the 
applause." 

A  programme  note  by  the  composer  quoted  a  proverb,  "When  guns 
speak,  muses  keep  silent,"  and  added  this  emendation,  "Here  the 
muses  speak,  together  with  the  guns." 

An  earlier  bulletin  sent  by  Ralph  Parker  reported  an  interview 
with  the  composer  obtained  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  Moscow,  February  8. 

Slight  in  stature,  extraordinarily  youthful-looking,  the  man  who  is 
probably  the  best-known  abroad  of  Soviet  Russia's  composers  sat  in  a 
shabby  Kuibishev  bedroom,  pulling  cigarettes  to  pieces  and  stirring 
his  glass  of  tea  while  he  spoke  passionately  of  the  work  to  which  he 
was  then  adding  the  final  bars. 

Anxious  to  contribute  his  talent  to  the  war  effort  in  the  most  suit- 
able fashion,  Mr.  Shostakovitch  wrote  the  symphony  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  war  affects  human  beings.  The  first  movement,  marked 
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allegro  moderate* ,  he  described  as  opening  with  a  calm,  lyrical  expo- 
sition of  a  theme  intended  to  describe  the  happy  existence  of  "ordi- 
nary, simple  people." 

"By  ordinary  I  mean  not  distinguished  by  any  special  features  or 
talents  —  just  ordinary,  good,  quiet  people,  going  about  their  daily 
life,"  said  Mr.  Shostakovitch. 

"When  Richard  Strauss  wrote  his  'Domestic  Symphony'  he  satir- 
ized people,  taking  negative  commonplace  types  and  poking  bitter 
fun  at  them.  I  don't  want  to  laugh  at  people,  and  I'm  not  describing 
silly,  commonplace  people.  I'm  simply  writing  about  the  man  in  the 
street. 

"After  this  preliminary  theme  I  introduce  the  main  theme,  which 
was  inspired  by  the  transformation  of  these  ordinary  people  into 
heroes  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  builds  up  into  a  requiem  for 
those  of  them  who  are  perishing  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
In  the  first  movement's  final  passages  I  introduce  something  very  in- 
timate, like  a  mother's  tears  over  her  lost  children.  It  is  tragic,  but 
it  finally  becomes  transparently  clear. 

"The  scherzo  and  adagio  movements  are  of  an  intermediate  charac- 
ter, in  which  I  am  moved  by  the  idea  that  war  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  destruction  of  cultural  values.  The  fourth  movement  can  be 
described  by  one  word  —  victory.  But  my  idea  of  victory  isn't  some- 
thing brutal;  it's  better  explained  as  the  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness, of  humanity  over  barbarism,  of  reason  over  reaction. 
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"I  consider  that  every  artist  who  isolates  himself  from  the  world  is 
doomed.  I  find  it  incredible  that  an  artist  should  want  to  shut  him- 
self away  from  the  people,  who,  in  the  end,  form  his  audience.  I 
think  an  artist  should  serve  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
I  always  try  to  make  myself  as  widely  understood  as  possible,  and  if  I 
don't  succeed  I  consider  it's  my  own  fault." 


Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  10  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 
only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs,  the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit  revolutionary   programmes.   But   these   symphonies   did   not 


*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  Richard  Burgin  conducitng,  November  8,   1935. 
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'An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  musk:' 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  5  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music,  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
ing new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vitch, although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,*   faced,  it  would  seem,  definite  extinction 


*  For  this  and  other  information  ahout  Shostakovitch,  Ave  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 
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by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per 
formance  and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  I*  was  evident  at  once  that 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 
use of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovich's  'Fifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development  * 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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"The  letters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at   Carlsruhe,   Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 
The  most  recent  performances  in  this  series  took  place  May  2-3,  1941. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The   trombones   are   used   only   in   the   finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
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daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  "Brahms' 
Pathetic  Symphony,"  Niemann  calls  the  First. 

"Movement  by  movement,  third  by  third,  it  struggles  upwards,  in 
a  titanic  striving  against  the  most  grievous  tribulation,  to  a  triumphant 
paean  of  confident  vitality.  The  first  movement  is  in  C  minor,  the  sec- 
ond in  E  major,  the  third  in  A-flat  major,  the  fourth  in  C  minor  and 
C  major.  .  .  .  Brahms  manifestly  takes  Beethoven  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture in  his  First  Symphony.  Its  'grand  style,'  its  earnest,  elevated 
spirit,  its  rugged  pathos  'purging  the  emotions  through  pity  and  terror' 
(to  quote  Lessing),  all  suggest  Beethoven;  as  do  also  the  virile,  concen- 
trated, defiant  energy  and  rugged  passion  of  his  musical  idiom,  which 
stirs  us  to  our  depths,  glosses  over  nothing,  spares  us  nothing,  and  even 
in  its  moments  of  exultation  and  joy  maintains  a  certain  restrained  and 
remote  quality."  As  in  Beethoven's  Fifth,  Niemann  finds  in  Brahms' 
introduction  a  "  'Fate  Motif  on  the  violins,  striving  painfully  upwards 
in  a  chromatic  progression  of  thirds,  which  are  likewise  chromatic. 
And,  finally,  the  scheme  of  the  work,  too,  is  Beethovenesque  in  its 
homogeneous  and  closely  knit  form  and  poetic  and  significant  feeling, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  concentration  of  both."  In  listening  to  the 
symphony,  Niemann  is  reminded  of  Hebbel.  The  introduction  and 
the  adagio  of  the  finale  suggests  to  him  "gravestones  in  a  churchyard, 
lying  phantom-like  by  night  in  the  moonlight  under  the  wild,  storm- 
tossed  winter-sky." 
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These  word  picturings  rival  in  fertility  Max  Kalbeck,  who  finds 
Schumann's  Manfred  in  this  score,  and  likewise  musical  portraits  of 
both  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  Dr.  Heinrich  Riemann  finds  a 
"true  parallel"  in  Max  Klinger's  picture,  "Prometheus  Unbound." 
Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fancies,  or  a  technical  analysis 
of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteristic  description 
by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he  touched  upon  the 
finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  impart  his 
enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
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—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;   and  when  man  shall  awaken   from 
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his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty:three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 
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To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
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phony  was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
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the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 
Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
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nances  of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  how  the  skeptics  at  a  performance  would 
have  been  irritated  by  the  pointed  applause  of  the  Brahms  clique,  the 
domineering  air  of  the  openly-partisan  conductor,  and  would  have 
been  only  too  ready  to  find  the  music  "harsh,"  "abrupt,"  or  "muddy." 
Any  composer  would  be  suspect  who  must  rely  upon  pompous  and 
windy  Eduard  Hanslick  for  his  official  critical  spokesman  in  Vienna, 
and  this  defender  of  the  faith  often  obscured  the  issue  by  grudging 
his  praise  of  a  new  work.  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  was  converted  to 
Brahms  by  this  symphony,  and  who  became  its  first  truly  revealing 
interpreter,  may  have  done  as  much  to  retard  as  to  advance  its  recog- 
nition. This  fine  musician  and  writer,  at  once  witty  and  witless,  gave 
the  enemy  two  points  for  endless  derision  when  he  linked  "Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms,"  and  when  he  spoke  of  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
phony as  a  "Tenth."  Characteristic  of  the  tactlessness  of  this  pioneer 
in  the  school  of  great  conducting,  who  with  his  ducal  orchestra  made 
Meiningen  a  famous  Brahms  stronghold,  is  an  incident  in  connection 
with  the  First  Symphony.  In  1882  he  descended  with  his  orchestra 
upon  the  anti-Brahms  stronghold,  Leipzig,  and  announced  an  all- 
Brahms  programme,  in  which  the  C  minor  Symphony  was  included. 
Angered  by  the  rather  tepid  applause,  he  repeated  the  third  move- 
ment, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  symphony  turned  around  and 
addressed  the  audience  to  this  effect:  he  had  come  "at  the  express 
command  of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should 
know  how  the  symphony  ought  to  be  performed;  and  also  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
appearance  with  the  new  (second)  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on 
January  1." 

Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  describing  this  concert  to  Brahms  in 
great  detail  (in  a  letter  from  Leipzig,  March  15,  1882)  makes  no 
mention  of  a  speech  by  Biilow.  She  praises  the  performance,  and  even 
has  a  good  word  for  the  Leipzig  public,  who,  with  or  without  speeches, 
was  evidently  at  last  thawing  before  the  rising  sun  of  Brahms'  music. 
"Above  all,  there  was  a  glow  of  genuine  enthusiasm  over  the  whole, 
sufficiently  infectious  to  cause  even  a  Gewandhaus  audience  to  relax. 
The  din  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  ask  ourselves  if  that  were  really 
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the  Gewandhaus  with  the  same  people  sitting  there.  The  fact  is,  there 
was  not  the  usual  preponderance  of  prim,  tiresome  femininity,  barely 
out  of  its  teens;  but  fresh,  young,  listening  faces  and  older  ones  who 
cannot  get  into  the  Gewandhaus  ordinarily,  were  there,  all  under  a 
spell  that  deepened  with  every  number,  all  attention  from  head  to 
foot,  smiling  happily  at  this  or  that  point  —  in  a  word,  so  charming 
and  sympathetic  that  one  felt  like  kissing  some  of  them.  As  the 
Allegretto  in  A-flat  received  comparatively  little  applause,  Biilow 
promptly  repeated  it.  Then  came  the  deluge!  Oh,  how  happy  we 
were  in  our  corner.  .  .  .  We  made  a  heathenish  noise,  my  brother 
shouting  'encore'  at  the  finish  like  one  possessed,  though  whether 
he  wanted  the  whole  symphony  or  only  the  last  movement  repeated, 
he  refuses  to  say."  Even  allowing  for  the  probability  that  Brahms' 
gentle  friend  was  trying  to  please  him  with  a  rosy  account  of  the  sym- 
phony's general  reception,  the  traditionally  hostile  Gewandhaus  audi- 
ence seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  docile  before  propaganda  mili- 
tant if  not  insulting. 

Against  such  stupidities  as  these —  against  the  entrenched  antago- 
nism of  the  Gewandhaus  subscribers,  the  music  of  Brahms,  aided  by  the 
impelling  fervor  of  such  conductors  as  Biilow  and  Nikisch,  gradually 
and  inevitably  worked  its  spell.  At  last  the  integrity,  the  fine  mastery, 
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the  exquisite  poetry  that  was  Brahms  found  its  own   so  completely 
that  Leipzig  yielded  to  none  in  its  enthusiasm  for  this  composer. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  ''morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Controversy  has  fastened  upon  certain  portions  of  the  symphony, 
and  continued  with  more  persistence  that  general  enlightenment.  In 
answer  to  those  early  critics  who  found  the  opening  pages  too  meaty, 
too  concentrated  and  close-worked  for  their  taste,  John  Fuller-Mai t- 
land,  in  his  book  of  1911,  draws  a  plausible  comparison  with  Robert 
Browning:  "The  case  is  almost  a  parallel  to  certain  poems  of  Brown- 
ing; the  thoughts  are  so  weighty,  the  reasoning,  as  it  may  be  called, 
so  close,  that  the  ordinary  means  of  expression  are  inadequate  to 
convey  the  whole  of  what  is  in  the  creator's  mind,  and  a  feeling  of 
strain  is  undoubtedly  caused  at  certain  moments.  But  to  try  to  re- 
score  such  a  movement  as  this  with  the  sacrifice  of  none  of  its  mean- 
ing, is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  rewrite  Sordello  in  sentences  that  a 
child  should  understand." 

Of  the  long  melody  for  horn  solo  in  the  last  movement,  Kalbeck 
found  a  suggestion  of  an  Alpine  horn,  an  echo  of  Brahms'  blissful 
mountain-climbing  days.  Philip  Hale  adds  another  version:  "There 
has  lately  been  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the 
solemn  notes  of  'Big  Ben,'  in  London.  Brahms  never  was  in  London, 
but  a  friend  told  him  about  'Big  Ben,'  and  gave  him  the  notation!" 
Let  us  turn  to  the  genuinely  English  report  on  this  subject  of  D. 
Millar  Craig.  His  countrymen,  who  took  Brahms  to  their  hearts  from 
the  start,  first  heard  the  symphony  in  March,  1877.  "Through  the 
interest  of  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Joachim  sent  the  score  and  parts,  still 
in  manuscript,  to  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  which 
had  the  honor  of  playing  the  symphony  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  The  work  was  hailed  with  special  delight  by  Cambridge,  not 
only  for  its  own  splendid  sake  but  because  of  a  rather  striking  coin- 
cidence. The  horn  passage  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday   Evenings 
Saturday  Evenings 
Sunday   Afternoons 


Series  A 
July       30 
August    1 
August    2 


Series  B 
August    6 
August    8 
August    9 


Series  C 
August  13 
August  15 
August  16 


Subscription  blanks  on  application  at  the  Box  Office 
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uses  the  notes  of  the  chimes  familiar  to  all  Cambridge  as  'The  Cam- 
bridge Quarters,'  and  the  University  hailed  that  as  a  particularly 
happy  omen  for  the  first  performance  of  the  work  there." 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 


e<ppP  N  DEL  ^jjgBaK'AYDN 


SOCIETY 


VERDI'S 

REQUIEM 

KODALY'S 
PSALMUS  HUNGAR1CUS 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

SqKgs  APR.  12 

Dr.  THOMPSON  STONE,  CONDUCTOR 


MOBLEY  LUSHANYA 

SOPRANO 

DONALD  GAGE 


WINIFRED  HEIDT 

CONTRALTO 

ELWYN  CARTER 


TENOR  BARITONE 

ELIZABETH   BURT 

MANAGER 

Tickets:  $2.75,  $2.20,  $1.65.  $1.10  Tax  included 
Tickets  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


"This"  and  "That" 

$100  $150 

Our  brand  new  war  time 
economy  trousseaux  which 
we  can  deliver  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat. 

Bridal  lingerie,  negligee, 
mules,  everyday  lingerie,  a 
tea  gown,  travel  robe,  etc. 

Beautifully  wrapped  with  our 
heart  sachet  and  our  gift  of 
three  satin  lingerie  cases. 

Shown  at  your  home  if  you  wish. 

Telephone  Ken.  6238 

The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

416     BDYLSTDN     STREET 

WELLESLEY     -     HYANNIS     ~     PALM.  BEACH 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 

BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

ZINA  LISICHKINA,  Soprano 

ANNA   KASKAS,   Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

JULIUS  HUEHN,  Bass 

Tickets  now  $1.65  to  $440,  Address  mail  orders  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

c  955  n 


AK 


Aaron  Richmond  presents 


Sun.  Aft.,  April  12,  at  330 


Jordan  Hall 


CARMEN 
AM  AY  A 


RAND   SMITH 

Baritone  (Philadelphia  Opera  Company) 

GEORGE  REEVES  at  the  Piano  (Baldwin  Piano) 

World's  Greatest  Flamenco  Dancer  and 

her  company  of  10  dancers  and 

musicians,  including 

Fri.  Eve.,  April  24  ANTONIO  TRIANA 

Symphony  Hall  and  SARICAS,  Guitarist 

TICKETS   ON    SALE   TODAY   AT   SYMPHONY   HALL 

$1.10,  $1.65,  $2.20,  $2.75 (Baldwin  Piano) 

Announcement  of  Aaron  Richmond98 

CELEBRITY  SERIES   1942-1943 

Your  choice  of  any  four,  in  addition  to  four  out  of  the  five  starred  events 

Subscription  books  now  open  at  the  AARON  RICHMOND  offices:  Suite  208 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

Selective  Series  of  8  Brilliant  Events,  $6,  $9,  $12,  $15 

plus  gov.  tax 


Wed.  Eve.,  Oct.  14  (Opera  House) 

•IIALLET  THEATRE 

The  company  which  recently  set  new 
standards  in  the  ballet  world 

Sun.  Aft.,  Oct.  25 

RACHMANINOFF 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  8 

HON  COSSACKS 

Tues.  Eve.,  Nov.  10  (Opera  House) 

Philadelphia  Opera  Co. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  15       (Jordan  Hall) 
TRAPP  FAMILY 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  22 

POLYNA  STOSKA 

The  sensationally  successful  Soprano 
whose  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  disclosed  the  "find"  of  the 
season. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  29 

FRITZ  KREISLER 

Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  6 
•RICHARD  CROOKS 


Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  13        (Jordan  Hall) 
LOTTE  LEHMA1\N 

As  a  lieder  singer  she  has  no  peer 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  10 
MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Fri.  Eve.,  Jan.  15  (Jordan  Hall) 

RUTH  DRAPER 

New   sketches   and   old   favorites   by 

one  of  the  leading  women  on 

the  American  stage 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  17 

El  HEM  ZIMRAL1ST 

Noted  Violinist  returning  after  a 
considerable  absence 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  24 
*JLiiliosliulz  &  Nemenoff 

Remarkable  duo-pianists 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 

•JASCHA   HEIFETZ 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  28         (Jordan  Hall) 

IU  SMI  &  SERKIN 

Noted  violin  and  piano  recitalists 
Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 

*ARTUR  S<  II Willi 

Greatest  living  Beethoven  interpreter 


$2.00  deposit  holds  subscription  until  September. 
CHOICEST  SEATS  AT  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Washington,  New  Brunswick,   New 

York  and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take 

place  on  April   10  and  April   11 

Twenty-first  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  10,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  11,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Stravinsky "Apollon  Musagete"    ("Apollo,  Leader  of  the 

Muses"),  Ballet 

Scene     I.    Birth  of  Apollo 

Scene  II.  Variation  of  Apollo  (Apollo  and  the  Muses)— Variation  of 
Polymnia— Variation  of  Terpsichore— Apollo  and  Terpsichore- 
Coda    (Apollo  and  the   Muses)— Apotheosis 

Stravinsky.  .  .  . "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

I.     Psalm  XXXVIII    (Verses    13   and    14) 
II.     Psalm  XXXIX    (Verses  2,  3  and  4) 
III.     Psalm  CL    (Entire) 

INTERMISSION 

Villa-Lobos Choros  No.   10,  "Rasga  o  coracao,"  for 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Scriabin "Prometheus,  A  Poem  of  Fire,"   for  Orchestra 

and  Piano  with  Organ  and  Chorus,  Op.  60 

Piano:   JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 


CECILIA    SOCIETY   CHORUS,   Arthur   Fiedler,    Conductor 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  31 


Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 

RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  embraced  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  which,  by  its  heroic  part  in  the  war, 
now  holds  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  offered  the  services  of  the  Orchestra,  dur- 
ing this  date  in  its  spring  tour,  for  the  special  benefit. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc.,  an  American  organization,  recognized  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  War  Relief  Agencies  as  an  unofficial  means  whereby  per- 
sonal gifts  of  the  American  people  can  be  devoted  to  the  brave  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  organization  has  been 
sending  medical  supplies,  surgical  instruments,  and  new  clothes  to 
Russia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  wife  of  the  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Watson,  the  Vice-Chairman. 


Address"  mail  orders  to  the  C.  C.  Cappel  Concert  Bureau,  1340  G 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Seats  $7.50,  $5.00,  $3.00,  $2.00,  $1.00 
(Box  seats,  seating  six,  $120.00)  plus  10  per  cent  tax. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:   Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"<l4  zJKCusical  education  in   One  'Volume''' 
"'Baton's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence   Gilman   in  the   N.   Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00   per  volume 
^Address-.    SYMPHONY  HALL      .      BOSTON,   MASS. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

.0  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
,05  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Abbot  Academy,  Andorer 
Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The  Stuart  School,  Boston 
mil.  t^  ™^o      i  77    rrinn  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Telephones:    Eenmore   8258,    Aspmwall   7190  Erskine   School,   Boston 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY  STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245   Chestnut   Hill   Avenue,   Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesday! 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in   Boston)   of   Polyna   Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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Facing   Facts 


I 


ndividual  contributions  in  amounts  smaller  than 
last  year  now  show  a  total  loss  to  the  Orchestra  of 
$6,000.  In  addition  more  than  270  Friends  who 
contributed  $7,000  last  year  have  not  yet  responded 
for  the  present  season.  Losses  through  death  and 
change  of  residence  represent  another  $1,000.  This 
total  of  $14,000  is  substantial  and  of  serious  con- 
cern to  the  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra,  as  with  the 
season  half  gone  there  still  remains  40%  of  the 
estimated  operating  deficit  of  the  Orchestra  to  be 
raised. 

While  I  appreciate  the  urgent  demands  upon 
everyone's  generosity  resulting  from  the  havoc  of 
war,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  splendid  success  of 
the  Community  Fund  to  believe  that  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  the  necessity  of  providing  for  our  home 
institutions  and  charities  still  comes  first.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  am  frankly  stating  our  position 
and  asking  for  the  continued  support  of  past  years, 
for  additional  gifts  wherever  possible,  and  for  help 
in  enrolling  new  Friends  of  the  Orchestra. 

As  a  convenience  an  enrollment  blank  is  printed 
on  the  reverse  side  and  additional  copies  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Box  Office. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ENROLLMENT      BLANK 

To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  Current  Season  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  cheque  herewith 
or  payable  on 


Name 


Address 


Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Payments  may  be  made  with  enrollments  or  at  any  time  you 
specify  during  the  season. 

Gifts  to  the   Orchestra   are   deductible   donations   under   the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,   BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane* President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

*Died  April  5,   1942. 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  5  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music,  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibit 

Boston   Symphony   Heard   in   Russian 
War  Relief  Concert 

EXHIBIT 

In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  are  to  be 
seen  paintings  by  John  Dary  Aiken,  in- 
structor in  Applied  Design,  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Puppetry  at  the  Boston 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  and  in- 
structor in  drawing  and  painting  at  The 
Rectory  School  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut. 
Born  in  Boston,  Mr.  Aiken  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Vesper  George  School  of  Art, 
and  has  studied  with  Elliot  O'Hara.  For 
two  seasons  he  designed  stage  settings 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  in  Boston  and  the 
Surry  Theater  in  Surry,  Maine.  He  has 
exhibited  his  watercolors  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Newport,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Design,  the  Gloucester  Society  of  Artists 
and  the  Wellesley  Society  of  Artists. 
His  first  one-man  show  was  at  the 
English  Bookshop  in  New  York  in  1936. 
His  first  Boston  show  was  at  the  Grace 
Home  Galleries  in  1937. 

Mr.  Aiken  does  not  consider  his  work 
as  belonging  to  any  "school."  He  be- 
lieves that  "all  great  painting  utilizes 
the  unchanging  fundamentals  of  design 
and  is  the  result  of  a  love  for  and  a 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  individual 
expression." 

The  following  paintings  are  included 
in  the  present  exhibit: 

"Cadgwith,"  Cornwall,  England 
"Thames  Barges,"  London 
"The  Cam,"  Cambridge,  England 
"Fishing  Boats,"  Quimper,  Brittany 
"The  Red  Rocks,"  Var,  France 
"The  Champs  Elysees,  July  13,  1939" 
"The  Long  Slide  Home"  (Lent  by  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  William  Boles) 
"N  E  by  E"   (Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Warren  Seyfert) 
"Vermont  Winter"  (Lent  by  Mr.  Nor- 
wood Cox) 
"Seascape,"  Cornwall,  England   (Lent 

by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Morton  Vose) 
"Pond  Lilies" 
"Iris" 
"St.  Sauveur  Snow  Storm"    (Lent  by 

Mr.  George  H.  Edgell) 
"On   the   Taft   Trail"    (Lent   by   Mr. 

and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Percival,  Jr.) 
"Fresh    Powder"    (Lent    by    Mr.    and 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Percival,  Jr.) 
"The     Rainbow     and     The     Yankee" 

(Lent   by   Lt.   and   Mrs.    Richard 

Bassett,  U.S.N.R.) 
"Rock  and  Sea" 


P°^ 


1 
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GIFT  PLATES  WITH 


AUDUBON'S 


AMERICAN  BIRDS 


Salad  or  sandwich  plates  deco- 
rated in  natural  color  with 
studies  of  native  wild  bird  life. 
Each  plate  was  compared  Avith 
the  Elephant  Folio  Edition  of 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America" 
and  approved  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  China, 
seventh  floor 

9-inch    salad    plates, 
8  for  $7.50 

Ti-inch    sandwich    phtes. 
each  $1.25 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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4?04   1j044Sl 

■Attest  Zoo- 

—  out  of  uniform  —  and 
into  the  beguiling  black 
wool  suit  that  forecasts 
Spring  with  its  couture 
handling  of  print,  appli- 
queing  the  full-blown 
flowers  wherever  the  fab- 
wed.    Misses'    sizes. 


rics 
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"Black  Head,"  Monhegan 
"Ponte    Vecchio,"    Florence,    Italy 
"Fiesole,"    Florence,    Italy    (Lent    by 

Mr.  Frank  Meehan) 
"Roman    Fountain"     (Lent    by    Miss 

Helen  Day  Maynard) 
"Destroyer" 
"Giant  African  Mask" 
"Roman  Aqueduct" 
"The   Saraband"    (Lent   by   Mr.  John 

Nicholas  Brown) 
"Mt.  Mansfield,"  Stowe,  Vermont 
"Maine  Coast" 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY   HEARD   IN 
RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF  CONCERT 

By  Ray  C.  B.  Brown 

{The  Washington  Post,  Wednesday, 
April  1,  1942) 

Absent  from  Washington  since  April 
3,  1935,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  received  a 
tumultuous  welcome  last  evening  when 
they  returned  to  Constitution  Hall  for 
the  express  purpose  of  giving  their 
services  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
Russian  war  relief.  The  crowded  audi- 
torium held  a  thoroughly  representative 
assemblage  of  official,  diplomatic  and 
musical  personages  in  the  National 
Capital,  and  a  glance  around  the  boxes 
and  the  serried  ranks  of  seats  fell  upon 
people  who  had  apparently  stepped 
from  the  pages  of  the  local  "Who's 
Who." 

Pomp  and  circumstance  attended  the 
preliminaries  of  the  concert  which  were 
symbolical  of  the  special  occasion.  With 
the  orchestra  on  the  stage  and  the  audi- 
tors in  their  places,  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  of  the  United  States  Marines 
marched  down  the  center  aisle  sounding 
a  salute  and  followed  by  color-bearers 
carrying  the  flags  of  the  26  nations 
united  against  Hitlerism.  To  the  accom- 
paniment of  appropriate  words  from  an 
announcer  over  the  loudspeaker,  each 
flag  was  presented  to  the  spectators  with 
a  fanfare  of  bugles. 

While  the  auditors  still  stood  at  at- 
tention, Dr.  Koussevitzky  entered  amid 
a  storm  of  applause  and  directed  the 
"Internationale"  in  Aaron  Copland's 
new  arrangement  and  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Showered  with  more 
plaudits,  he  then  retired  for  an  interval 
during  which  the  auditors  settled  them- 
selves expectantly  and  waited  for  what 
they  had  come  to  hear. 
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Seven  years  is  a  long  time  to  keep  in 
memory  exactly  how  an  orchestra 
sounds  and  many  of  us  had  forgotten  to 
a  certain  degree  the  superb  tone  quality 
of  the  Bostonians.  Just  what  constitutes 
the  tone  of  an  orchestra  is  a  mystery 
which  no  critic  has  been  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily.  Primarily,  of  course,  the 
tone  emanates  from  the  strings  because 
they  are  the  leading  voices  of  the  en- 
semble, but  why  the  tone  of  one  string 
section  differs  from  another  remains  a 
recondite  matter. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  combination 
of  the  Boston  tone  and  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  is  unique.  The  two  work  together 
with  an  irresistible  magic  which  vivifies 
the  colors  of  instruments,  subtilizes  ac- 
cents and  animates  dynamics  to  the 
point  of  supreme  eloquence.  It  was  an 
unalloyed  pleasure  to  hear  again  such 
blendings  of  tints  and  such  balancing  of 
timbres. 

Prokofieff's  "Classical"  symphony, 
with  which  the  programme  opened,  is 
no  stranger  here,  but  Dr.  Koussevitzky's 
reading  underlined  as  no  other  that  I 
have  heard  the  significance  of  the  title. 
By  that  I  mean  that  he  kept  the  dy- 
namics entirely  within  the  frame  of  the 
classical  orchestra  of  Mozart's  day. 
The  lightness  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
performance  delighted  the  connoisseur 
of  miniature  precision. 

The  novelty  of  the  concert  was  Shos- 
takovich's Sixth  Symphony,  which  had 
been  performed  here  only  once  before. 
Whether  it  was  the  revision  of  the  score 
by  the  composer  or  the  insight  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  that  made  the  difference, 
last  evening's  disclosure  of  the  music 
seemed  absolutely  new.  The  meaning  of 
the  work  came  out  with  a  clarity  and 
a  power  that  made  a  fresh  impact  upon 
the  consciousness. 

Undoubtedly  Shostakovitch  has  grown 
in  the  ability  to  express  emotion  and 
has  sloughed  off  many  of  the  mis- 
chievous mannerisms  that  retarded  his 
development.  There  is  a  dignity  in  the 
Sixth  Symphony  that  marks  his  emer- 
gence as  a  spokesman  for  his  nation. 
He  has  ceased  being  the  Russian  play- 
boy and  is  uttering  significant  messages 
to  the  world. 

The  concert  closed  with  Tchaikovsky's 
familiar  Fifth  Symphony  touched  into 
unexpected  bloom  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky's 
hands.  He  conducted  it  lovingly  and  fer- 
vently with  a  full  revelation  of  its  es- 
sential beauties. 


*h    ueWefiltYtioo*. 


enjoy  iT  ^o<  ye*<? 

ou/     conv\oi^eor  5 
collecTio*  -Tor    Top 
oualtiy  **«   nigh 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

i.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Companv  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twenty-first  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  10,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  11,  at  8:15  o'clock 


IN    MEMORY    OF    ERNEST    B.  DANE 
OCTOBER  17,  1868— APRIL   5,  1942 

Beethoven Marcia  funebre  from  the  Symphony  No.  3, 

in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with 

Organ    (Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 
II.     Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Stravinsky "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra 

with  Chorus 
I.     Psalm  XXXVIII    (Verses  13  and  14) 
II.     Psalm  XXXIX    (Verses   2,  3   and  4) 
III.     Psalm  CL    (Entire) 


INTERMISSION 


Villa-Lobos Choros  No.   10,  "Rasga  o  corac,ao,"  for 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Scriabin "Prometheus,  A  Poem  of  Fire,"   for  Orchestra 

and  Piano  with  Organ  and  Chorus,  Op.  60 

Piano:   JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 


CECILIA    SOCIETY    CHORUS,   Arthur   Fiedler,    Conductor 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


This  programme   will   end   about  4:30  on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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JIOM^OAP^      MmRSH     COlHP/lilY 


THE  iTORE 


FOR    MEW 


*& 


AN  AUTHENTIC,  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  SOURCE 
OF  SUPPLY  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVAL 

Office/lb'  fyn^osiml 

The  problem  of  leading  modern  mechanized 
fighting  men,  and  yet  retaining  the  poise  of  an  old- 
time  Staff  Officer,  is  neatly  solved  by  the  expert 
styling  and  tailoring  of  our  uniforms.  They,  and 
the  accessories  for  sale  on  our  Street  Floor,  will 
pass  the  inspection  of  a  martinet  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  utmost  in  ease  and  comfort. 


UNIFORMS    —    THIRD  FLOOR 


STORE  FOR  MEN 
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'APOLLON   MUSAGETE"     ("APOLLO,    LEADER   OF    THE 

MUSES"),  a  Ballet 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  this  ballet  for  string  orchestra  for  Elizabeth  Coolidge's 
Chamber  Music  Festival  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1928.  It 
was  performed  on  April  27,  by  Adolph  Bolm  and  his  company.  Serge  Diaghilev's 
Ballet  Russe  introduced  the  ballet  in  Paris  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre,  in 
June,  1928,  with  Stravinsky  conducting,  and  Serge  Lifar,  Alice  Nikitina,  and  Lubov 
Tchernicheva  were  in  the  cast.  The  music  was  played  in  concert  form  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting,  October 
12,  1928.  It  was  repeated  January  26,  1934,  and  March  29,  1940. 

The  orchestral  score,  written  for  string  instruments  only,  is  divided  into  six 
parts:  the  first  violins  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  second  violins  and  violas 
are  each  a  single  group,  the  violoncellos  are  divided  into  two  groups,  and  the 
double-basses  are  independent. 

The  Parisian  performance  of  "Apollon  Musagete"  greatly  interested 
the  composer,  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  that  it  gave  him 
his  first  chance  to  hear  the  music  and  test  its  effect.  The  division  of  the 
string  orchestra  into  six  groups  brought  a  special  problem  of  dynamic 


I.    PHILIPP 

TECHNICAL  PRACTICE  AT  THE  PIANOFORTE 
An  advanced  book  of  modern  technical  exercises 

Contents 

EXTENSIONS  DOUBLE   NOTES  TRILLS 

ARPEGGIOS  OCTAVES  AND  CHORDS  SCALES 

In  his  preface  the  composer  tells  how  to  practice  the  exercises  and  gives  an  out- 
line for  a  half-hour's  work  daily.  To  achieve  maximum  results  without  fatigue  he 
advises:  "An  exercise  done  by  the  right  hand  should  be  followed  by  one  for  the 
left,  and  similarly,  an  extension  or  arpeggio  exercise  should  be  followed  by  close 
finger  work,  completing  the  practice  session  with  plain  scales." 


"Old-fashioned  methods  are  discarded  and  the  newest  possibilities  of  the  key- 
board are  included  in  the  models  which  Mr.  Philipp  has  devised  in  his  ingenious 
and   highly   useful    volume." — Musical   Courier. 


Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  398  Price  $1.00 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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balance.  Attending  rehearsals  for  a  performance  in  Berlin,  the  com- 
poser found  that  the  full  quota  of  players  obscured  the  "clarity  and 
plasticity  of  the  musical  line"  and  resulted  in  a  "confusion  of  sound 
and  excessive  resonance."  By  cutting  the  string  orchestra  to  half  its  nor- 
mal size,  he  found  that  "everything  became  sharp  and  clear."  The 
mounting  of  the  ballet  by  Diaghilev  in  Paris  brought  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  composer  and  the  impresario.  "As  I  have  already 
said,  I  had  pictured  it  to  myself  as  danced  in  short  white  ballet  skirts 
in  a  severely  conventionalized  theatrical  landscape  devoid  of  all  fan- 
tastic embellishment  such  as  would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  my 
primary  conception.  But  Diaghilev,  afraid  of  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  my  idea,  and  always  on  the  lookout  for  something  new,  wished  to 
enhance  the  spectacular  side,  and  entrusted  scenery  and  costumes  to 
a  provincial  painter,  little  known  to  the  Paris  public  —  Andre  Bau- 
chant,  who  in  his  remote  village  indulged  in  a  genre  of  painting  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  douanier  Rousseau.  What  he  produced  was 
interesting,  but,  as  I  had  expected,  it  in  no  way  suited  my  ideas. 

"My  work  was  very  well  received,  and  its  success  was  greater  than 
I  had  expected,  seeing  that  the  music  of  'Apollo'  lacked  those  elements 
which  evoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  at  a  first  hearing." 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  wrote  of  the  production 
in  this  wise: 


Fiduciary 

Trust 

C 

ompany 

10 

Post    Office    Sqi 
Boston 

nare 

Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Trustee 

and 

Executor 

TRUST  SERVICES  • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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STEINWAY 


The   Instrument   of  the   Immortals 


•  There  are  many  homes  across  the  land  today  where  a  child  is 
playing  a  Stein  way  first  bought  for  her  mother  when  she  was 
a  child! 

That  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  economy  of  the  Steinway. 
It  will  instruct,  enlighten,  entertain.  It  will  bring  out  all  that 
is  deep  and  good  in  the  child. 

And  it  will  do  all  this  at  a  cost  per  year  the  lowest  of  any  piano ! 

True  economy  lies  in  the  best  and  finest  things.  The  Steinway 
will  outlast  three  ordinary  pianos.  Pay  only  10%  down  —  as 
little  as  $59.50  for  the  Steinway  Vertical,  $129.50  for  the 
Steinway  Grand.    See  the  Steinway  soon! 

(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 
In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinways  are  sold  only  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 
162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 

JEROME  P.  MURPHY,  President 


HANcock  1900 
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"  'Apollo  Musagetes'  has  no  story  and  is  little  more  than  a  series 
of  'divertissements'  dealing  with  the  birth  of  the  god  and  his  in- 
spiration of  the  Muses.  It  is  dancing  rather  than  action  or  symbolic 
significance  which  counts  in  'Apollo.'  The  choreography  by  M.  Balan- 
chin  is  founded  no  doubt  on  the  steps  and  movements  of  the  classic 
school,  and,  while  presenting  new  elements  of  striking  originality 
and  beauty,  avoids  the  grotesque  attitudes  which  have  marked  the 
productions  of  recent  years.  M.  Lifar  is  the  Etruscan  Apollo  of  Veii 
come  to  life.  From  the  moment  when  he  emerges  from  the  rock  upon 
which  his  mother  Leto  is  sitting  until  the  chariot  descends  from  the 
sky  to  carry  him  and  the  Muses  to  their  new  home  upon  Parnassus, 
he  maintains  the  lines  and  gestures  of  archaic  sculpture.  Compared 
with  the  god,  the  Muses  Terpsichore,  Calliope,  and  Polymnia  seem 
strangely  nineteenth-century  in  their  formal  ballet  skirts  and  tight 
mauve  bodices,  but  the  contrast  is  not  unpleasant,  and  Mmes.  Nikitina, 
Tchernicheva,  and  Doubrovska  convey  with  their  accustomed  grace 
and  beauty  the  special  attributes  of  each." 


ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

Sideboards  -  Dining  Tables  and  Chairs  -  Desks  -  Drum  Tables  -  Settees 
Day  Beds     -     Gilt  Mirrors     .     Lamps  and   Shades     -     Fireplace  Tools 


Copy  of  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Table  — each  end  may  be  used  as  a 
side  table  and  center  section  completes  a  breakfast  table 

COURTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81     NEWBURY    STREET    ♦    BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  KENmore  8881-8882 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

(lAt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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"SYMPHONIE  DE  PSAUMES"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June   17,  1882 


This  setting  of  excerpts  from  the  Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  The  actual  first  performance 
took  place  in  Brussels,  by  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  Society,  December  13,  1930, 
Ernest  Ansermet  conducting.  The  initial  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  in  the  following  week,  December  19.  The  "Symphony  of 
Psalms"  was  repeated  by  this  orchestra  on  February  20,  on  April  15,  1932,  on 
April  17,  1936,  April  6,  1939,  and  December  1,  1939  (when  the  composer  con- 
ducted). In  each  case  the  Cecilia  Society  Chorus  assisted. 

The  following  note  is  given  in  the  score:  "The  three  parts  of  this  symphony 
are  to  be  played  without  pause.  The  text  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  that  of  the 
Vulgate,  is  to  be  sung  in  Latin.  The  Psalms  are:  Verses  13  and  14  of  XXXVIII 
lor  the  First  Part  of  the  Symphony;  verses  2,  3,  and  4  of  XXXIX  for  the  Second 
Part;  Psalm  CL,  in  its  entirety,  for  the  Third  Part.  The  chorus  should  be  of 
children's  voices.  Failing  these,  women's  voices  (sopranos  and  altos)  may  be  sub- 
stituted." [The  score  contains  parts  for  sopranos,  altos,  tenors,  and  basses.] 

Stravinsky  dispenses  entirely  with  the  high  strings,  using  the  'cellos  and  basses 
for  the  reinforcement  of  his  tonal  foundations.  The  wood  winds  contain  no 
clarinets,  but  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon.  There  are  four  horns,  five  trumpets,  including  a  high  trumpet 
in  D,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  two  pianos,  timpani,  and  bass  drum. 

n   "Chroniques  de   ma  vie,"   Stravinsky   tells   of   the   circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  his  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes": 
"The  idea  of  composing  a  symphonic  work  of  considerable  propor- 
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State  Street  Trust  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  New  England  Institution 

for 
Every  Banking  and  Trust  Service 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS  ALLAN  FORBES 

Chairman  President 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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tions   (envergure)  had  occupied  me  for  a  long  time.  I  therefore  will- 
ingly accepted  a  proposition  which  coincided  entirely  with  my  incli- 
nations. I  was  given  full  liberty  in  the  form  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the 
forces  which  I  might  require  for  its  performance.  My  only  constriction 
was  in  the  matter  of  time.  ...  My  work  upon  the  'Symphonie  de 
Psaumes'  began  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  (1930),  and  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  a  number  of  concerts  in  Europe,  in  which  I  took  part  at 
times  as  conductor,  at  times  as  pianist.  My  last  work,  the  'Capriccio,' 
was  having  a  considerable  success  in  different  cities.  I  had  to  perform 
it  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Bucharest,  Prague,  Winterthur,  and  in  addition, 
to  conduct  concerts  at  Diisseldorf,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer,  I  could  at  last  give  my  whole  time  to  my 
symphony,  of  which  I  had  then  completed  only  one  part.  As  for  the 
two  others,  I  wrote  them  entirely  —  at  first  at  Nice,  then  at  Charavines, 
through  which  I  was  passing,  at  the  edge  of  the  little  Lake  Paladru. 
The  15th  of  August  I  put  the  last  touches  on  the  draft  of  the  score 
and  could  work  at  ease  upon  its  orchestration,  already  begun  at  Nice." 
"The  juxtaposition  of  the  three  Psalms,"  according  to  a  note  in  a 
French  programme,  "is  not  fortuitous.  The  prayer  of  the  sinner  for 
divine    pity     (Prelude),    the    recognition    of   grace   received     (double 
fugue),  and  the  hymn  of  praise  and  glory  are  the  basis  of  an  evolution- 
ary plan.  The  music  which  embodies  these  texts  follows  its  develop- 
ment according  to  its  own  symphonic  laws.  The  order  of  the  three 
movements  presupposes  a  periodic  scheme  and  in  this  sense  realizes  a 
'symphony.'  For  a  periodic  scheme  is  what  distinguishes  a  'symphony' 
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from  a  collection  of  pieces  with  no  scheme  but  one  of  succession,  as 
in  a  suite." 


The  fact  that  Stravinsky  used  the  title  "symphony,"  and  that  he 
inscribed  this  work  "a  la  gloire  de  Dieu,"  has  caused  considerable 
speculation.  The  composer  has  chosen  thus  to  explain  his  motives 
(in  his  memoirs): 

"The  form  of  the  Symphony,  such  as  it  has  been  left  to  us  by  the 
19th  century,  has  undergone  a  great  expansion  in  an  epoch  the  ideas 
and  languages  of  which  have  become  increasingly  strange  to  us  as  we 
have  emerged  from  it.  The  form  itself  scarcely  attracted  me.  As  with 
my  sonata,  I  wished  to  create  an  organic  entity  without  conforming  to 
the  different  schemes  long  adopted;  rather  to  give  my  piece  a  periodic 
order  such  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  symphony  from  the  suite 
as  merely  a  succession  of  pieces  in  varied  character. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  considered  the  resources  of  sound  from  which 
I  was  to  build  my  edifice.  As  I  saw  it,  my  symphony  must  rely  mainly 
upon  contrapuntal  development,  and  for  that  I  had  to  enlarge  the 
means  at  my  disposition.  I  decided  upon  a  choral  and  instrumental 
combination  in  which  the  two  elements  should  be  given  an  equal 
prominence.  In  this,  my  point  of  view  coincided  with  that  of  the 
old  masters  of  counterpoint,  who  neither  reduced  the  function  of  the 
chorus  to  a  mere  homophonic  voice,  nor  the  instrumental  portion 
to  an  accompaniment. 
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"As  for  the  words,  I  sought  them  among  the  texts  especially  created 
to  be  sung,  and  naturally  the  first  source  which  occurred  to  me  was 
the  Psaltery.  Alter  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  criticism  in  which  the  writer  asks  himself:  'Is 
the  composer  forcing  himself  to  be  Hebraic  in  his  music?  Hebrew  in 
spirit,  in  the  manner  of  Ernest  Bloch,  but  without  too  much  reminis- 
cence of  the  synagogue?'  Without  dwelling  upon  the  real  or  pretended 
ignorance  of  this  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  that  through 
2,000  years  the  Psalms  have  not  necessarily  been  connected  with  the 
synagogue,  serving  as  the  principal  basis  for  the  prayers  and  ritual 
song  of  the  church,  is  not  the  ridiculous  question  put  by  him  a  dev- 
astating exposition  of  a  mentality  which  one  meets  with  increasing 
frequency  in  our  epoch?  Evidently  these  people  have  forgotten  how 
to  consider  the  texts  of  the  holy  scriptures  from  any  but  the  eth- 
nographic, historic,  x>r  pictorial  angle.  The  fact  that  one  might  be 
moved  by  the  Psalms  without  thinking  of  these  accessory  elements 
would  surprise  them  and  set  them  to  looking  for  enlightenment,  but 
for  a  jazz  piece  to  be  called  'Halleluiah'  strikes  them  as  quite  natural. 
All  these  misguided  people  go  on  the  assumption  that  one  always 
seeks  in  music  something  apart  from  what  it  is.  The  important  thing 
lor  them  is  to  know  what  it  expresses,  and  what  the  composer  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  it.  They  seem  never  to  realize  that  music  is  a 
fact  in  itself,  independent  of  what  it  might  suggest  to  them.  In  other 
words,  music  begins  to  interest  them  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
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Safety 
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In  times  like  these,  the  safety  of  your 
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to  implicate  things  outside  of  itself,  things  in  themselves  familiar  and 
tangible. 

"Most  people  love  music  because  they  count  upon  finding  in  it 
such  emotions  as  joy,  grief,  melancholy,  an  evocation  of  nature,  a 
dream  or  a  reflection  of  'everyday  life.'  They  look  for  a  drug  in  it,  a 
'doping'  (sic).  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  this  way  of  approach 
is  expressed  directly  or  through  a  veil  of  artificial  circumlocutions. 
Music  would  not  be  worth  much  if  it  had  such  a  destination.  When 
people  learn  to  love  music  for  itself  and  concentrate  upon  its  intrinsic 
value,  their  enjoyment  will  be  of  a  much  higher  sort.  Of  course,  such 
an  approach  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  musical  development  and 
intellectual  culture,  but  this  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain.  Unfortunately, 
musical  instruction,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  vitiated  at  the  start. 
One  need  only  remember  the  sentimental  rubbish  so  often  attached 
to  Chopin,  Beethoven,  even  Bach,  and  this  in  schools  designed  to  pro- 
duce professional  musicians.  These  fastidious  commentaries  on  the 
'asides'  of  music  not  only  fail  to  facilitate  its  comprehension,  but  set 
up  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  understanding  of  its  basic  substance. 

"My  'Symphonie  de  Psaumes'  has  brought  up  just  these  problems, 
and  clearly  emphasized  the  attitude  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
both  in  the  public  and  in  the  press.  In  spite  of  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  work,  I  have  encountered  in  many  people  a  perplexity  attribu- 
table not  to  the  music  as  such,  but  to  their  incapacity  to  explain  my 
reason  for  composing  a  symphony  in  a  spirit  which  did  not  find  an 
echo  in  their  habit  of  thought." 
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CHOROS  No.  10,  "Rasga  o  coragdo" 

By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 
Born   March   5,    1881  (?)*,   in    Rio   de  Janeiro 


Heitor  (Hector)  Villa-Lobos  composed  his  Choros  No.  10  in  1925.  It  was  per- 
formed in  this  country  at  a  concert  of  Brazilian  music  conducted  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  in  May,  1939,  by  Burle  Marx.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
by    the   Boston   Symphony    Orchestra,   February    21,    1941. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  large  drum  without  snares,  street  drum  with  snares,  bass  drum,  tamtam, 
tambourine,  caxambu  (glass  bottle  filled  with  gravel),  puita  (small  animal  roar  — 
tin  cylinder  about  15  inches  deep  and  10  inches  in  diameter  with  a  drum-head  on 
one  end  and  a  gut  string  rubbed  with  rosin  which  extends  from  the  center  of  the 
drum-head  through  the  cylinder  —  it  is  played  by  tightly  pulling  the  hand  over 
the  strings),  reco-reco  (ratchet  stick,  large  and  small),  xucalho  (rattle,  in  wood  and 
in  metal),  and  strings. 


*  "Among  things  Villa-Lobos  does  not  know  about  himself  is  the  year  of  his  birth.  Friends 
of  his  family  say,  and  are  willing  to  swear  to  it,  that  he  was  born  in  1881,  but  Villa-Lobos 
prefers  1888.  He  is  also  experimenting  with  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1890.  There  is  no 
chance  of  finding  documentary  evidence  of  Villa-Lobos' s  age,  for  the  registries  of  birth  were 
not  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  until  the  'nineties  of  the  last  century.  The  archives  of  the 
Church  of  Sao  Jose,  where  Villa-Lobos  is  supposed  to  have  been  baptized,  have  no  record  of 
him  between  the  years  1880  and  1890.  The  musical  lexicographer  had  better  consult  a 
numerologist."  —  NICOLAS    SlONTMSKY. 
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The  Choros,  according  to  the  composer's  explanation  printed  in 
the  score,  "represents  a  new  form  of  musical  composition  in  which 
are  synthesized  the  different  modalities  of  Brazilian,  Indian  and  popu- 
lar music,  having  for  principal  elements  Rhythm  and  any  typical 
Melody  of  popular  character."  The  composer  adds  that  "the  word 
'Serenade'  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  significance  of  the 
Choros."* 

The  words  "Rasga  o  coragao"  mean  "Rend  my  heart!"  There  is  a 
chant  sung  to  native  Indian  words  of  Brazil  over  which  the  melody  is 
introduced,  sung  to  a  Portuguese  text.  This  text  was  thus  translated 
in  the  programme  of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Orchestra: 

If  thou  wish  to  see  the  immensity  of  sky  and  sea, 
Reflecting  the  prismatic  light  of  the  sun, 
Rend  my  heart,  come  and  bend  over 
The  vastness  of  my  pain. 


*The  elasticity  of  the  term  "Choros"  is  evident  by  the  various  combinations  which  Villa- 
Lobos  used  in  the  numerous  compositions  which  he  gave  that  name.  Eleven  of  them  are 
listed,  written  from  1920-1928.  The  first  is  for  guitar  solo;  the  second  for  flute  and  clarinet; 
the  third  for  men's  chorus  with  winds,  including  saxophone;  the  fourth  for  three  horns  and 
trombone;  the  fifth  for  pianoforte  solo;  the  sixth  for  orchestra;  the  seventh  for  a  chamber 
orchestra;  the  eighth  for  orchestra  with  two  pianofortes;  the  ninth  for  orchestra;  the  eleventh 
for  pianoforte  Avith  orchestra.  The  composer  has  mentioned  three  further  ones,  but  their 
existence  is  unsubstantiated. 
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Inhale  all  the  fragrance  which  rises 

From  the  thorny  flowering  of  my  suffering! 

See!  Thou  canst  read  in  its  pulsations  white  illusions 

And  how  it  says  in  its  moans:  "No." 

It  can  speak  to  you  in  its  palpitations  — 
O  hear  it   gently,  sweetly  palpitate, 
Chaste  and  purple,  in  a  threnody  of  evening, 
Purer  than  a  white  vestal! 

Rend  it,  for  thou  must  see  the  pain  within  to  be  assuaged! 
Under  the  weight  of  a  cross  of  tears,  implore 
Birds  to  sing  prayers  divine, 
God  to  unite  their  pitiful  airs. 

Rend,  for  thou  must  see! 


The  father  of  Villa-Lobos,  a  writer  and  amateur  'cellist,  gave  the  boy 
lessons  on  that  instrument  from  his  sixth  year.  Hector  never  showed 
any  tendency  toward  conformity  nor  liking  for  discipline.  When  he 
was  eleven  his  father  died,  and  henceforth  he  stopped  attending  school, 
and  began  a  life  of  playing  in  restaurants  and  theatres.  He  acquired 
in  his  own  way  a  familiarity  with  wind  instruments,  especially  the 
saxophone,  which  made  it  possible  to  get  further  jobs  and  bring  home 
money  to  his  hard-pressed  family.  He  picked  up  some  musical  instruc- 
tion, but  was  principally  self-taught.  His  compositions  date  back  to 
1908;  they  traverse  every  conceivable  form,  from  piano  pieces  up  to 
the  opera  "Izaht"  (the  first  of  several)  sketched  1912-14.  In  1912  he 
took  part  in  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Brazil,  his  first  long 
step  in  the  study  of  native  music,  the  gathering  and  assimilation  of 
which  has  become  a  life  quest. 

He  was  sent  to  Paris  on  a  scholarship  by  his  Government  in  1922. 
Parisians  became  interested  in  this  "exotic"  and  performed  his  music. 
Their  Brazilian  visitor  was  wary  of  the  ripe,  suave  and  self-conscious 
culture  of  Satie  and  his  followers.  The  spokesman  of  a  people  in  their 
first  musical  awakening,  where  strength  and  vividness  are  more  to  the 
fore  than  adroitness  and  polish,  will  guard  against  acquiring  a  smooth, 
but  alien,  technique  at  the  expense  of  a  style  which  beneath  certain 
crudities  is  original  and  fresh.  Villa-Lobos  clung  to  the  maxim  that 
it  was  "better  to  produce  poor  music  of  his  own  than  good  music  de- 
rived from  someone  else."  Nevertheless  the  artist  seeking  to  clarify 
and  order  his  musical  speech  was  inevitably  influenced  by  the  rounded 
and  assured  artistry  about  him.  He  wrote  chamber  works  in  those 
years  which,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  "are  singularly  devoid 
of  his  customary  verve  and  come  dangerously  near  the  staple  produce 
of  French  impressionism."* 

Returning  to  Brazil,  Villa-Lobos  continued  to  compose  profusely. 


'Modern   Composers  of  Brazil,"   Christian  Science  Monitor,   September   28,    1940. 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 


music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
s  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
»u  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


the   color   and   brilliance   of  the 
lerformance  you  are  now  hearing  on 

Jigs 'as: 

oussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

.  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

\%y  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  . .  Tchaikovsky 


APRIL  RELEASE 
e":       Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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"The  Last  Spring" 
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The  article  in  Baker's  Dictionary  of  Music  under  his  name  lists  a  full 
column  of  works,  and  makes  the  statement  that  there  are  "more  than 
1300"  of  them.  In  spite  of  his  non-academic  training  he  has  proved 
in  recent  years  invaluable  in  the  schools  of  Brazil.  In  1931,  his  Govern- 
ment appointed  him  Supervisor  and  Director  of  Musical  Education. 
He  drilled  school-teachers  in  a  method  of  notation  of  his  own  devising: 
the  seven  notes  of  the  scale  are  signified  by  raising  in  turn  the  five 
fingers  of  the  hand  and  lowering  the  first  two.  Villa-Lobos,  thus  suc- 
cessfully establishing  a  means  of  musical  communication  to  great  num- 
bers of  children,  has  used  it  to  spread  through  Brazilian  schools  both 
classic  choral  music  and  the  authentic  folk  modes  of  Brazil.  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Court  Lange,  musicologist  of  Uruguay,  has  called  this  work  of 
Villa-Lobos  "the  world's  greatest  achievement  in  the  field  of  practical 
musical  pedagogy.  Brazil  will  have  in  a  short  time  a  generation  of 
young  lovers  of  music  who  will  form  the  basis  for  the  future  of  musical 
art  in  South  America." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  VISIT  WITH  VILLA-LOBOS 

By  Nicolas  Slonimsky 

(Reprinted  from  Musical  America,  October  10,  1941) 


The  first  impression  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  that  it  is  a  city  that  func- 
tions in  an  organized  manner.  Everything  functions,  elevators, 
buses,  telephones,  cafe  waiters.  The  buildings  in  the  center  of  the 
town  are  small-scale  Radio  Cities,  slick  and  modern.  Skyscrapers  are 
erected  on  new  land  secured  by  the  simple  process  of  erasing  a  small 
mountain.  Some  real  estate  is  being  reclaimed  from  the  bay. 

Music  functions,  too,  and  most  vigorously,  both  kinds  of  music,  the 
Carmen  Miranda  kind,  and  the  Villa-Lobos  kind.  Incidentally,  Car- 
men Miranda  is  much  criticized  for  her  ostentatious  Americanization. 
In  her  picture  "That  Night  in  Rio,"  the  Brazilians  say  she  uses  a 
kind  of  double  talk  in  Portuguese,  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  explosiveness  of  Brazilian  speech  and  temperament.  Even  tem- 
peramental Brazilian  ladies  do  not  talk  like  that,  they  say. 

As  to  Villa-Lobos,  he  is  well  worth  a  trip  to  Rio  to  see.  In  fact,  he 
is  becoming  a  sort  of  national  monument,  visited  by  every  newcomer. 
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Walt  Disney,  during  his  South  American  journey,  looked  up  Villa- 
Lobos  for  some  music  for  his  second  "Fantasia."  He  listened  to  records 
of  Villa-Lobos,  and  picked  up  a  "Bachiana  Brasileira,"  one  of  the 
five  suites  Villa-Lobos  wrote  to  express  the  spirit  of  Bach  through  the 
medium  of  Brazilian  folk  song.  Disney  thought  the  music  would  be 
very  good  for  an  animated  adventure  of  a  choo-choo  train. 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  Brazilian,  savage  or  jungle-like,  in  Villa- 
Lobos's  appearance  and  behavior.  In  fact,  he  looks  and  acts  very 
much  like  a  professional  musician,  and  speaks  French  with  a  charac- 
teristic Parisian  cadence.  In  his  office,  in  a  brand-new  skyscraper  near 
the  Opera  House,  the  door  is  always  open,  and  people  drop  in  with- 
out ceremony.  Villa-Lobos  presides  at  his  desk,  cluttered  up  with 
manuscripts,  notebooks,  photographs  and  miscellaneous  objects.  At 
another  desk,  his  faithful  secretary  copies  his  music  and  answers  tele- 
phones. At  a  third  desk,  a  huge  office  typewriter  rattles  along.  Villa- 
Lobos  is  not  disturbed  by  noises,  whether  jungle  noises,  or  the  noises 
of  civilization.  He  can  compose  in  the  midst  of  a  pandemonium.  He 
proved  it  to  me  by  composing  right  then  and  there  an  enigma  canon, 
with  large  squares  in  place  of  notes,  signifying,  so  he  explained,  the 
immoderate  ambitions  of  the  aggressor  nations.  Villa-Lobos  is  in- 
tensely conscious  of  the  universality  of  politics,  with  a  strong  anti- 
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fascist  slant.  "A  perfect  example  of  rubato  is  Mussolini,"  he  said,  and 
this  expressed  his  contempt  for  all  bombast  whether  musical  or  poli- 
tical. His  artistic  credo  is  paradoxical:  "I  am  a  sentimentalist  by 
nature,"  he  says,  "and  at  times  my  music  is  downright  sugary,  but  I 
never  work  by  intuition.  My  processes  of  composition  are  determined 
by  cool  reasoning.  Everything  is  calculated,  constructed."  Whereupon, 
he  produced  a  curious  exhibit,  a  sheet  of  graph  paper,  with  the  chro- 
matic tones  marked  in  the  vertical,  and  the  rhythm  values,  a  sixteenth- 
note  to  each  square,  in  the  horizontal  line.  "This  is  how  I  compose," 
he  said.  He  does  not  have  to  wait  upon  inspiration.  Any  outline,  any 
graph  can  serve  him  for  a  melody.  Thus,  he  traced  the  outline  of  the 
Serra  da  Piedade,  a  mountain  range  near  Bello  Horizonte,  transferred 
it  on  graph  paper,  harmonized  it  and  signed  "Milimetrada  e  har- 
monizada  por  H.  V.  L."  He  has  also  "millimetred  and  harmonized" 
the  New  York  Sky  Line,  arranged  it  for  orchestra,  and  had  it  per- 
formed at  the  broadcast  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  on  April  7,  1940. 

Villa-Lobos  is  very  fond  of  charts,  formulas,  neologisms.  He  has  made 
a  chart  to  indicate  the  position  of  Brazilian  music  in  the  world  of  art. 
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Each  country  is  designated  by  a  sort  of  zodiac  sign,  and  arrows  lead 
from  one  country  to  another,  with  Brazil  in  a  whirlwind  center  of 
musical  influences,  but  strong  in  its  own  primeval  independence.  Villa- 
Lobos  is  nationalistic.  He  says  he  places  civic  duties  as  a  Brazilian 
musician  even  before  the  international  fellowship  of  all  artists. 

Villa-Lobos  has  received  an  excellent  opportunity  to  try  his  new- 
fangled ideas  in  practice.  Eight  years  ago  he  was  appointed  the  head 
of  music  education  in  the  district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  took  up  the 
task  with  enthusiasm.  He  has  organized  choruses  of  school  children, 
and  each  year,  on  Brazil's  Independence  Day,  September  7,  he  con- 
ducts an  "orpheonic  concentration,"  as  he,  with  his  love  for  neolo- 
gisms calls  it,  a  chorus  of  some  twenty  thousand  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age.  He  directs  from  a  specially  erected  platform  in  the  center  of  the 
largest  stadium  in  Rio.  He  gives  instructions  through  the  microphone, 
and  signals  entrances  by  means  of  flags  representing  the  national 
colors  of  Brazil.  He  teaches  children  not  only  to  sing,  but  also  to 
vocalize  on  given  vowels  or  liquid  consonants,  without  definite  pitch. 
He  calls  such  vocalization  "orpheonic  effects."  When  twenty  thou- 
sand children  vocalize  on  the  letter  R,  the  impression  is  that  of  an 
approaching  earth  tremor,  and  the  hissing  S  sound  like  a  rushing 
wind.  While  vocalizing,  the  children  sway  to  and  fro,  one  row  to  the 
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right,  the  next  to  the  left,  which  results  in  a  fine  undulating  effect. 
As  an  introduction,  Villa-Lobos  makes  the  children  sing  a  chord  in 
thirds,  one  note  after  another,  to  the  following  words,  meaning  re- 
spectively, Bounty,  Reality,  Amity,  Sincerity,  Equality,  and  Loyalty: 

Bondade 

Realidade 
Amizade 
Sinceridade 
Igualidadc 
•  Lealdade. 

The  initial  letters  of  these  words  spell  BRAS1L. 

The  catalogue  of  Villa-Lobos's  works  is  immense.  It  is  hard  to  cal- 
culate, however,  just  how  many  different  compositions  Villa-Lobos 
has  actually  written,  for  the  same  music  is  used  in  several  works 
under  varying  titles.  Some  items  in  the  typewritten  catalogue  do  not 
exist  at  all.  For  instance,  six  symphonies  are  listed  in  the  catalogue, 
but  Villa-Lobos  says  he  wrote  only  five.  A  clue  to  this  symphonic 
spontaneous  generation  may  be  found  in  the  manuscript  copy  of  one 
of  his  symphonies,  originally  marked  No.  4,  but  carefully  changed  to 
No.  3.  Villa-Lobos  says  No.  4  is  the  copyist's  error.  He  also  denies 
that  he  ever  wrote  something  called  "Philophonia."  He  says  people 
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just  invent  things  about  him.  But  he  admits  that  the  collection  of 
simple  songs,  choruses  and  arrangements,  now  known  as  "Guia  Pratico 
de  Musica"  (Practical  Guide  of  Music)  originally  bore  a  more  poetic 
title,  "Alma  Brasileira"  (Brazilian  Soul),  which  appears  in  his 
catalogue. 

Some  of  Villa-Lobos's  titles  that  look  like  misprints  are  not  mis- 
prints. Villa-Lobos  likes  to  telescope  words.  For  instance,  his  piece 
for  piano  and  orchestra  " Momoprecoce'  is  a  fusion  of  two  words, 
Momo,  a  child  carnival  king,  and  Precoce,  precocious.  Incidentally 
the  musical  material  of  this  piece  is  taken  from  his  Suite  "Carnival  of 
Brazilian  Children,"  written  ten  years  before.  His  formidable  "Rude- 
poema/'  which,  Villa-Lobos  says  is  the  most  difficult  piece  ever  written 
for  piano,  means  simply  a  Rude  Poem.  I  asked  Villa-Lobos  why  he 
does  this,  and  he  replied:  "Why  should  I  use  two  words?  One  word  is 
shorter." 

Most  of  Villa-Lobos's  orchestral  scores,  including  the  "Choros," 
were  published  in  Paris,  but  they  are  utterly  out  of  print.  But  myriads 
of  his  piano  pieces  are  published  by  the  local  house  Arthur  Napoleao, 
and  are  available,  to  used  a  mixed  metaphor,  for  a  song.  When  I 
inquired  why  Villa-Lobos  does  not  do  something  to  move  these  piano 
pieces  to  the  music  stores  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  make  it  pos- 
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sible  for  American  pianists  to  get  them  without  a  pilgrimage  to  Rio, 
he  replied  characteristically:  "Je  ne  veux  pas  ca.  J'ai  peur  d'etre  le 
meilleur  du  monde."  ("I  don't  want  to.  I'm  afraid  of  being  the  best 
in  the  world.") 

Villa-Lobos  does  not  care  where  his  manuscripts  go,  once  he  is 
finished  with  his  work.  He  says  people  just  carry  them  away.  Gone  is 
the  piano  version  of  the  New  York  Sky  Line  Melody,  uncopied,  and 
apparently  lost  for  good.  The  orchestral  score  of  the  Melody  is  still 
on  Villa-Lobos's  desk,  buried  in  its  geological  layers.  His  violin  Con- 
certo, subtitled  "Fantasy  of  Mixed  Movements,"  was  recently  per- 
formed in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  the  performance,  the  original  score 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Villa-Lobos  says  it  was  stolen.  But  by  whom? 
And  for  what  purpose?  One  cannot  very  well  pawn  a  Villa-Lobos 
manuscript,  and  only  a  singularly  masochistic  violinist  would  steal 
the  "Fantasia  of  Mixed  Movements." 

On  one  occasion  a  Villa-Lobos  manuscript  was  stolen  for  senti- 
mental reasons.  There  is  an  item  in  Villa-Lobos's  catalogue,  entitled 
"Centauro  do  Ouro"  a  Golden  Centaur,  composed  in  1916.  The  score 
vanished  long  ago.  Then  many  years  later,  an  officer  of  the  Brazilian 
Army  called  on  Villa-Lobos,  and  said  he  had  found  the  score  of 
"Centauro  do  Ouro"  among  the  papers  of  his  father,  recently  deceased. 
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He  asked  Villa-Lobos  for  permission  to  retain  the  manuscript,  which 
was  very  dear  to  his  father's  heart,  and  said  he  would  have  it  copied. 
Villa-Lobos,  deeply  moved,  agreed.  He  has  not  received  the  promised 
copy,  but  is  convinced  he  will  receive  it  some  day.  "Anyway,"  he  adds 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  "the  work  is  based  on  the  pentatonic  scale, 
and  I  do  not  favor  the  pentatonic  scale  now." 

Villa-Lobos  possesses  an  incredible  store  of  physical  energy.  He  can 
carry  on  for  hours,  talking,  playing,  conducting,  without  showing 
signs  of  fatigue.  One  afternoon,  after  a  full  day's  work  at  the  office, 
he  got  out  the  huge  score  of  his  as  yet  unperformed  Choros  number 
eleven,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  read  it  through,  standing  at  his 
desk,  gesticulating,  imitating  the  instruments,  barking  out  the 
rhythms.  That  evening,  Villa-Lobos  was  not  too  tired  to  play,  rather 
unpianistically,  his  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  visitors, 
at  his  home.  Villa-Lobos  also  plays  billiards,  quite  professionally, 
beating  all  amateurs  hands  down. 
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"PROMETHEUS:  THE  POEM  OF  FIRE,"  Op.  60 
By  Alexander  Nicholaievitch  Scriabin 

Bom  on  January  6,  1872,  at  Moscow;  died  there  April  27,  1915 


"Promethee:  Le  Poeme  du  Feu,"  composed  in  1909  and  1910,  was  first  performed 
in  Moscow  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  March  15,  1911,  Avhen  the 
composer  took  the  piano  part.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  5,  1915.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the 
piece  was  presented  in  New  York  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  Modest 
Altschuler,  conductor.  At  this  performance  the  color  keyboard  ("clavier  a 
lumieres"),  indicated  in  the  score,  was  used  for  the  first  time.  The  first  performance: 
in  Boston  was  on  March  27,  1925,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  was  the  conductor, 
Alexander  Lang  Steinert  the  pianist,  and  the  Cecilia  Society  the  chorus.  It  was 
repeated  on  May  1,  1925,  with  the  same  participants. 

The  score  requires  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoOn,  eight  horns,  five 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam- 
tam, glockenspiel,  bells,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ,  pianoforte,  mixed  chorus  and 
strings.  There  is  a  part  for  the  color  keyboard  but  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this 
and  the  chorus  may  be  omitted. 
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Prometheus/'  the  last  completed  symphonic  score  of  Scriabin,  was 
in  a  sense  the  result  of  the  association  of  Scriabin  and  Kousse- 
vitzky.  It  was  a  renewed  acquaintance  which  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1908,  when  the  conductor  visited  the  composer  at  Lausanne  on 
Lake  Geneva.  The  meeting  was  auspicious  for  both.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  had  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  furthering  of  new  music, 
particularly  Russian  music.  He  had  performed  the  music  of  Scriabin, 
to  which  he  was  sympathetic;  he  was  in  process  of  organizing  the 
"Edition  Russe  de  Musique"  and  wished  both  to  publish  new  music 
of  Scriabin  and  to  have  him  upon  the  advisory  board. 

Scriabin,  on  the  death  of  Belaiev,  had  found  himself  without  a  pub- 
lisher. He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  manuscripts.  He 
had  published  his  Fifth  Sonata  on  his  own  account  but  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  stacks  of  printed  copies  which  lay  about  the  house. 
He  told  Koussevitzky  of  his  vision  of  a  composition  on  a  great  scale 
which  would  be  the  consummation  of  his  art  and  religion.  He  would 
call  it  "The  Mystery."  He  would  require  a  space  of  time,  five  years 
at  the  most,  to  compose  it,  and  would  need  an  annual  guarantee  of 
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5,000  rubles  that  he  might  devote  his  life  to  his  task  without  the  dis- 
traction of  smaller  duties.  Koussevitzky  agreed  to  these  requirements. 

Scriabin,  together  with  Tatiana  de  Schloezer,  the  companion  of  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  visited  the  Koussevitzkys  at  Biarritz  in  the 
August  following.  In  a  conversation  Koussevitzky  expressed  his  regret 
that  Scriabin,  who  was  an  extraordinary  pianist,  had  not  written  a 
concerto  to  supersede  his  early  one  which  alone  he  must  fall  back 
upon  when  appearing  with  orchestra.  Scriabin  protested  that  he  could 
no  longer  conceive  of  composing  music  favoring  virtuosity. 

In  the  following  January  (1909),  Scriabin  returned  to  Moscow  after 
nearly  five  years'  absence  from  Russia.  He  had  been  in  Brussels,  busily 
at  work  upon  a  new  score.  It  had  a  prominent  piano  part,  but  was 
by  no  means  a  concerto.  He  described  it  as  "Prometheus,"  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  "The  Mystery."  The  atmosphere  in  Brussels  had  been 
highly  favorable  to  his  project.  He  had  befriended  the  artist  Jean  Del- 
ville,  a  theosophist,  who  was  later  to  design  the  cover  for  the  score. 
Emile  Cygogne,  a  prominent  linguist,  was  also  there,  and  Scriabin  had 
discussed  with  him  a  plan  for  devising  anew  language  for  his  "Mystery" 
—  "not  so  much  a  word  language  with  Sanscrit  roots  as  a  language 
of  cries,  sighs  and  interjections"  (this  according  to  Y.  D.  Engel). 
"Prometheus"  was  to  have  a  wordless  chorus  and  a  keyboard  of  light, 
by  which  shifting  colors  could  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  accordance 
with  the  music.  Scriabin  visualized  the  note  C  as  represented  by  red, 
G  as  rosy  orange,  D  as  yellow,  A  as  green,  F  as  dark  red,  etc.  Chords 
would  bring  corresponding  color  combinations. 

The  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  and  the  "Divine  Poem"  were  now  performed 
in  Russia  in  the  composer's  presence  and  with  considerable  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  a  growing  circle  of  devotees.  "Prometheus"  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  under  Koussevitzky's  direction  in  Moscow, 
together  with  a  new  score  called  "Symphonic  Dances";  but  "Prome- 
theus" was  not  completed  for  some  months,  and  the  "Symphonic 
Dances"  were  never  even  written.  The  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  was  per- 
formed instead  and  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  Scriabin  accom- 
panied Koussevitzky  on  the  first  of  his  tours  of  the  river  Volga,  appear- 
ing as  soloist  many  times  in  his  concerto.  In  the  summer  "Prometheus" 
was  completed,  and  on  March  15,  1911,  the  delayed  performance  at 
last  took  place.  The  use  of  lights  was  found  to  be  impracticable  and 
was  dispensed  with  at  this  performance.  (It  was  not  until  Altschuler 
brought  forth  "Prometheus"  in  New  York  that  the  experiment  in 
combining  light  with  sound  was  carried  out.)  There  were  nine  re- 
hearsals for  the  Moscow  premiere.  Scriabin  played  the  piano  part  and 
Koussevitzky  conducted.  Hisses  were  heard  here  and  there,  drowned 
by    tumultuous    applause.    "Prometheus"    made    its    way    into    other 
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countries.  Bremen  heard  it  in  March,  1912,  under  Ernst  Wendel,  and 
Holland  in  the  same  year  under  Mengelberg.  In  1913  Sir  Henry 
Wood  in  London  played  it  twice  within  a  single  programme. 

Scriabin  and  Koussevitzky  had  a  disagreement  shortly  after  the 
Moscow  performance  of  "Prometheus,"  and  although  the  conductor 
continued  to  include  his  music  upon  programmes  and  to  publish  it 
from  the  press  of  his  edition,  there  was  never  a  reconciliation. 

As  early  as  1904,  after  he  had  written  the  "Divine  Poem,"  Scriabin 
dipped  into  the  writing  of  Richard  Wagner  and  said  to  Y.  D.  Engel, 
"There  will  have  to  be  a  fusion  of  all  the  arts,  but  not  a  theatrical 
one  like  Wagner's.  Art  must  unite  with  philosophy  and  religion  in 
an  indivisible  whole  to  form  a  new  gospel  which  will  replace  the  old 
Gospel  we  have  outlived.  I  cherish  the  dream  of  creating  such  a 
'Mystery.'  It  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  special  temple  for  it  — 
perhaps  here,  perhaps  far  away  in  India.  But  mankind  is  not  yet 
ready.  It  must  be  preached  to;  it  must  be  led  along  new  paths." 
Scriabin  enbraced  theosophy  in  the  winter  of  1905-06,  but,  as  with 
his  other  creeds,  he  did  not  completely  immerse  himself.  He  took 
no  more  than  he  had  taken  from  others  —  as  much  as  served  to  give 
impetus  and  elevation  to  his  tonal  dreamings.  Boris  Schloezer  (brother 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company, Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 
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of  Tatiana)  wrote  that  "the  influence  of  theosophy  was  short-lived. 
.  .  .  Scriabin  very  soon  entirely  twisted  the  theosophical  doctrines 
about  and  cut  completely  adrift  from  theosophical  orthodoxy."  He 
composed  his  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  in  1908.  It  is  possible  to  trace  a 
stylistic  development  toward  his  "Promethean  chord,"  a  chord  built 
from  successive  intervals  of  fourths,  which  becomes  the  harmonic 
basis  in  "Prometheus."  From  theosophy  Scriabin  was  drawn  into 
Buddhism.  He  spoke  with  increasing  fervor  of  the  "Mystery,"  to 
which  he  now  considered  himself  "consecrated."  Its  coming  was  to 
be  an  apocalypse,  a  "world  cataclysm."  The  present  human  race 
would  perish,  to  be  replaced  by  a  nobler  one,  a  new  manifestation  of 
the  human  soul,  which,  passing  beyond  physical  consciousness,  would 
reach  a  new  plane  of  existence.  "In  his  hemispherical  temple  in  India 
(mirrored  in  the  waters  of  a  lake  to  form  a  sphere,  the  most  perfect 
of  all  shapes),  every  means  known  to  art  —  dancing,  music,  poetry, 
colors,  and  even  scents  —  were  to  unite  to  produce  in  the  worshippers 
a  'supreme,  final  ecstasy.'  "*  Scriabin  would  bring  about  this  sub- 
limation by  his  "Mystery."  In  an  extremity  of  egotism,  he  imagined 
himself  at  its  center,  its  Messiah.  He  never  got  nearer  to  writing  his 
"Mystery"  than  drafting  a  "Preliminary  Action,"  a  text  which 
Abraham  calls  a  "rhythmical,  lyrical  flood  of  mystical  nonsense  writ- 
ten in  a  tremendous  state  of  excitement."  He  discussed  the  occultism 
of  India  at  length,  pondered  the  problem  of  finding  celebrants,  musi- 
cians, singers,  dancers,  whose  understanding  and  purity  of  spirit  would 
be  equal  to  its  performance.  He  reached  the  point,  while  in  London, 
of  inquiring  about  the  cost  of  tickets  and  the  dates  of  sailings  to  the 
Orient,  and  purchased  a  sun  helmet.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914, 
he  looked  upon  the  world  conflagration  as  a  "purification,"  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  world  for  the  spiritual  renascence.  But  the  "Mystery" 
was  never  begun;  in  the  spring  of  1915  he  died. 


A.  Eaglefield  Hull,  the  English  admirer  and  biographer  of  Scriabin, 
has  described  the  "Prometheus"  of  the  tone  poem  as  follows: 

"The  poetic  basis  of  the  music  forms  one  of  the  most  ancient  stories 
of  Grecian  mythology.  The  story  of  Prometheus  probably  goes  back 
much  further  than  the  times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod;  indeed  it  seems 
to  come  from  a  period  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  human  conscious- 
ness itself.  Beethoven  had  treated  the  legend  in  his  overture  'The  Men 
of  Prometheus,'  but  the  form  of  his  legend  is  very  much  more  modern 
and  less  primitive  than  that  adopted  by  Scriabin.  With  that  love  of 
primitive  folk-lore  and  with  feelings  untrammelled  by  the  culture  of 


*  Gerald  Abraham — "Masters  of  Russian  Music." 
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the  west,  Scriabin,  like  his  compatriot  Stravinsky,  goes  right  to  the 
very  mainsprings  of  the  myth.  His  Prometheus  is  one  of  those  'Sons 
of  the  Flame  of  Wisdom'  who  were  concerned  with  the  spiritual  side 
of  mankind,  and  who  in  the  remotest  ages  imparted  to  man  the  sacred 
spark  which  gradually  grew  and  developed  into  human  intelligence 
and  personality. 

"According  to  the  explainers  of  this  myth,  ethnology  proceeded 
somewhat  on  these  lines:  mankind  in  its  incipient  stages,  unillumined 
by  the  Promethean  spark,  imperfectly  formed  physically,  was  originally 
devoid  of  self-consciousness.  That  is  'without  Karma.'  On  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Promethean  spark  they  passed  to  the  stage  of  human  con- 
sciousness and  creative  power.  But  only  the  more  advanced  rightly 
understood  the  gift  and  used  it  on  the  higher  spiritual  planes.  They 
became  the  sages  and  seers  of  later  ages.  Those  more  ignorant  and  less 
advanced  in  the  scale  of  evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  the 
gift  to  gross  purposes  and  so  brought  suffering  and  evil  into  the  world. 
Thus  the  Promethean  gift  of  the  fire  of  consciousness  and  intelligence 
brought  both  good  and  evil  into  the  world,  proving  both  a  blessing 
and  a  curse." 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
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season. 
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Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  10 
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Noted  Violinist  returning  after  a 
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Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  24 
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Remarkable  duo-pianists 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON        .        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twenty-second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.   1   in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;   Allegro   con   brio 

II.  Andante   cantabile   con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro    molto    e    vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Lopatnikoff Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  26 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro  con  brio,  ma  non  troppo 

(First  performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Achron Suite   Grotesque 

Gavotte 

Minuet 

Polka 

Waltz 

(First  performance) 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 

RICHARD   BURGIN 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

io  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Abbot  Academy,  Andorer 
Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

Tbe  Stuart  School,  Boston 
m„i„^v.  ,,  0nro      *  n   hic\c\  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Telephones:    Eenmore   8258,    Aspmwall   7190  Erskine   School,   Boston 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32  CLEARWAY  STREET 

Pianist  -  Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,   Texas  —  "musical   taste   and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
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14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in   Boston)   of  Polyna  Stoska 
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GERTRUDE    EHRHART 
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11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267   Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,   BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane* President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

ERNEST   B.   DANE Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

p 

LEIBOVICI,  J. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

.J- 

HANSEN,  E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  g. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,  C. 

BEALE,  M. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 

LEVEEN,  P. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,  P. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

DUBBS,  H. 

MURRAY,  J. 

ERKELENS,  H. 

sein1ger,  s. 
Violas 

HILLYER,  R. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND, 

E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

HUMPHREY, 

G, 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,  H.         STOCKBRIDGE,  C 

F  ABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

CHARDON,  Y. 

zimbler,  j.               zeise,  k. 
Basses 

MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 

GREENBERG,  H.               GIRARD,  H. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,  I. 

PAGE,  W.                            PROSE,  P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,  R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 

[.                DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,  M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 

singer,  j. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

MACDONALD,  W. 

LANNOYE,  M 

:.                        LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

SINGER,  J. 

SHAPIRO,  H. 

VOISIN,  R.  L. 

COFFEY,  J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

SZULC,  R. 

STERN  BURG,  S. 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibits 
"I  Hereby  Renew  my  Subscription  .  .  ." 

EXHIBITS 

Paintings  by  Virginia  Chase  are  on 
exhibition  in  the  First  Balcony  Gallery. 
A  graduate  of  the  Scott  Carbee  School 
of  Art,  she  studied  portrait  painting 
under  Bernard  M.  Keyes,  and  later  with 
Ivan  Olinsky  and  Robert  Brackman  in 
New  York.  Last  year  she  had  a  "one- 
man"  show  at  the  Copley  Society  and  a 
joint  exhibit  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club.  She  has  specialized  in  oil  and 
pastel   portraits. 

The  works  included  in  the  present  ex- 
hibit are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Howard  P.  Withington 

Mr.  Frank  A.   Chase 

Mrs.   Joseph   Draper 

Mrs.    Howard    Smith 

Mollie   Nolen 

William    Moore 

Judy  Fogg 

Dr.  Dean  Luce 

Joy  Davis 

Mrs.   Wilmot   Kidd 

David  Johnson 

Rev.  Otto  K.  Jonas 

Jeanne   Chase 

Poppies 

Mixed  Flowers 

Pond  Lily 

Helenium 

Pink  Roses 

Still  Life 

Chrysanthemums 

Yellow  Roses 

In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be 
seen  a  collection  of  finger  paintings  as- 
sembled by  Josephine  Durrell,  of  Mel- 
rose. First  violinist  in  the  Durrell 
String  Quartette,  Miss  Durrell  has 
taught  music  at  Wells  College,  Beaver 
Country  Day  School,  the  Chestnut  Hill 
School,  and  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Nursery.  She  became  interested  in 
finger  painting  in  1935,  since  when  she 
has    been    an    enthusiastic    exponent    of 


n 


I 


GIFT  PLATES  WITH 


AUDUBON'S 


AMERICAN  BIRDS 


Salad  or  sandwich  plates  deco- 
rated in  natural  color  with 
studies  of  native  wild  bird  life. 
Each  plate  was  compared  with 
the  Elephant  Folio  Edition  of 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America" 
and  approved  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  China, 
seventh  floor 

9-inch    salad    plates, 
8  for  $7.50 

11-inch  sandwich  plates, 
each  $1.25 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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Alien,  £<f& 

—  out  of  uniform  —  and 
into  the  beguiling  black 
wool  suit  that  forecasts 
Spring  with  its  couture 
handling  of  print,  appli- 
queing  the  full-blown 
flowers  wherever  the  fab- 
rics   wed.    Misses'    sizes. 

79.90 


this  form ;  she  has  spent  much  time 
teaching  the  art  to  all  sorts  of  persons, 
finding  cripples  her  most  interesting  — 
and  most  interested  —  subjects.  It  was 
a  valuable  discovery  to  learn  that  spas- 
tic cripples,  to  whom  most  crafts  ac- 
tivities are  an  impossibility,  can  finger- 
paint. 

Miss  Durrell  has  exhibited  her  work 
at  various  times  (beginning  with  the 
first  public  showing  of  finger  painting 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1937) 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities. 


"I  HEREBY   RENEW   MY 
SUBSCRIPTION  .  .  ." 

It  is  gratifying  to  read,  each  spring, 
the  correspondence  which  is  sent  with 
the  renewal  cards  for  the  next  season, 
and  to  realize  the  important  part  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  lives  of  many  constant  subscribers. 

"This  [renewal]  card  arrived  during 
my  absence  from  Boston.  I  hope  it  is 
not  too  late  to  hold  these  seats  we 
have   had   for  fifteen  years." 

"I  want  the  [same]  seat  for  next 
year,  and  I  shall  hope  that  that  may 
be  my  Symphony  location  for  the  rest 
of   my   years." 

"Boston    Symphony    is    a    privilege." 

"Sister  has  been  through  a  severe 
illness,  but  is  gaining  her  health  won- 
derfully well,  so  I  feel  that  your  beau- 
tiful music  will  be  a  great  uplift  for 
her." 

"Music  alone  makes  it  possible  to 
go  on  in  times  like  these.  And  the 
hope  of  hearing  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  pulls  one  through  and  will 
pull  one  through,  whatever  the  future 
may    bring    me." 

"It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  pleasant 
anticipation,  both  for  myself  and  others 
who  share  my  tickets  that  I  send  re- 
newals for  the  Boston  Symphony  Con- 
certs next  season.  Even  stronger  is  my 
gratitude  for  the  inspiration  which  the 
orchestra  brings  to  so  many  as  the 
seasons     pass.     The     conviction     grows 
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stronger,  and  is  especially  so  in  these 
troubled  times,  that  these  concerts  have 
become  a  necessary  part  of  balanced  liv- 
ing, in  that  they  contribute  so  large  a 
share  in  preserving  what  is  beautiful, 
true,   and   good. 

"Sometimes,  when  it  has  often  seemed 
that  the  pressure  of  other  duties  pre- 
vented one's  attending  the  Concerts 
forty  miles  away,  I  have  never  failed 
to  return  richly  rewarded  for  the  effort." 

"The  Boston  Symphony  is  as  truly 
our  birthright  as  Faneuil  Hall  or  the 
old  State  House,  and  as  dedicated  to 
the  best  in  human  living  as  they.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  time  when  everyone  should  be 
glad  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  Or- 
chestra!" 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  Orchestra  every  Saturday 
night." 

"I  look  forward  to  another  season  of 
rare  pleasure." 

A  former  subscriber  who  has  moved 
from  Boston  writes :  "I  have  missed  the 
Symphony  more  than  many  things  left 
behind  in  Boston.  It  is  still  tops  for 
me.  But  I  can  no  longer  be  a  regular 
subscriber,  unfortunately  —  however 
much  I  desire  it." 

Another  writes:  "I  apologize  for  this 
delay,  but  I  have  been  ill  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  town  quite  suddenly. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me 
that  I  shall  not  be  able,  next  winter, 
to  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Sym- 
phony. But  I  want  to  add  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  beauty  of  the  music 
which  I  have  deeply  enjoyed  for  two 
winters,  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
orchestra  and  its  great  conductor,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky." 

"In  answer  to  your  card,  I  regret  to 
say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Mon- 
day evening  concerts  of  next  season, 
as  I  am  shortly  returning  to  my  per- 
manent domicile  in  Canada.  However, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  cherish 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  memories 
of  the  pleasant  evenings  spent  listening 
to   your   wonderful    orchestra." 


»n   WeWetltYt^o*. 


&ooc(  ^uil  ir)*tf,. you'll 
enjoy  iT  to<  yw> 

oof     connoisseur  5 
collection  -Cor   Top 
oualny   and    n»gn 


M.3*0  -%1/L,  %$ 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twenty-second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.   1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio   molto;   Allegro   con   brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro   molto   e   vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Lopatnikoff Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  26 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro  con  brio,  ma  non  troppo 

(First  performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Hill "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 

(after  Amy  Lowell) 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 

RICHARD   BURGIN 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,  10:05 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 
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WE'RE 


xterior 


DECORATORS,  TOO! 

.  .  .  ready  to  furnish  your  porch 
or  terrace  or  lawn  or  garden,  like 
another  room  outdoors !  See  our 
bright  sunny  suggestions  for  lazy, 
informal  living  ...  for  picnics  and 
barbecue  parties  .  .  .  for  a  new 
mood,  a   new  season !       All  in  our 


Summer      Furniture      Shop      Now 
Open  5th     Floor,    Annex 
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SYMPHONY  NO.,  i  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  2G,  1827 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until    1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  November 
IO>   J939- 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 


I.    PHILIPP 

TECHNICAL  PRACTICE  AT  THE  PIANOFORTE 
An  advanced  book  of  modern  technical  exercises 

Contents 

EXTENSIONS  DOUBLE   NOTES  TRILLS 

ARPEGGIOS  OCTAVES  AND  CHORDS  SCALES 

In  his  preface  the  composer  tells  how  to  practice  the  exercises  and  gives  an  out- 
line for  a  half-hour's  work  daily.  To  achieve  maximum  results  without  fatigue  he 
advises:  "An  exercise  done  by  the  right  hand  should  be  followed  by  one  for  the 
left,  and  similarly,  an  extension  or  arpeggio  exercise  should  be  followed  by  close 
finger  work,  completing  the  practice  session  with  plain  scales." 


"Old-fashioned  methods  are  discarded  and  the  newest  possibilities  of  the  key- 
board are  included  in  the  models  which  Mr.  Philipp  has  devised  in  his  ingenious 
and   highly   useful    volume." — Musical   Courier. 


Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  398  Price  $1.00 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  (never  published)  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos 
(in  B-flat  and  in  C)  which  he  had  written  a  lew  years  before  for  his 
own  use. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con 
nection,  order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  must  have  lost  its  edge 
when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 


.Fiduciary  Xrust    Company 

10    Post    Office    Square 

Boston  Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  Trustee 

an  Executor 

TRUST  SERVICES  • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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You  need  never  buy  another  piano! 


STEINWAY 


The   Insfrument    of  the   Immortals 


•  For  89  years,  members  of  the  Steinway  family  have  concen- 
trated on  creating  a  piano  that  cannot  be  equaled. 

That  is  the  reason  you  need  never  buy  another  piano!  For 
20,  30,  even  50  years,  the  Steinway  will  serve  you  well — the 
most  economical  investment  in  all  the  world  of  music. 

Grands  for  as  little  as  $129.50  down.  Verticals  for  as  little 
as  $59.50  down.  We  urge  you  particularly  to  see  the  style  leader 
(the  Sheraton,  illustrated)  —  one  of  the  most  beautiful  small 
pianos  ever  built  by  Steinway. 

(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

In  Massachusetts  and  New   Hampshire  new  Steinways  are  sold  only   by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 
162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 


JEROME  F.  MURPHY,  President 
HANcock  1900 
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Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kuhnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  may  make  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 


ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

Sideboards  -  Dining  Tables  and  Chairs  -  Desks  -  Drum  Tables  -  Settees 
Day  Beds     -     Gilt  Mirrors     .      Lamps  and   Shades     -     Fireplace  Tools 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 
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to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
troductions of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
with  its  swifter  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace.  Although  the  re- 
peats, the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted  mold  of  the 
Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine  whims 
of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way  which 
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disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  26 
By  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff 

Born  in  Tallinn    (Revel),  Russia,  March    16,    1903 


The  Concerto,  which  is  here  having  its  first  performance,  was  completed  in  New 
York   in    1941. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns, 
two  trumpets,  percussion  and  strings.  The  score  bears  the  dedication,  "To  Dr. 
Asher  Winkelstein   of   New   York   City." 

Nikolai  Lopatnikoff  entered  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  having  first  studied  in  Revel,  his  native  city. 
Leaving  Russia  with  his  family  in  1918,  the  fifteen-year-old  boy  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Helsinki,  Finland,  and  completed  them  in  Ger- 
many. He  studied  for  a  time  at  Karlsruhe  with  Ernst  Toch.  He  lived 
in  Berlin  until  1933,  where  he  was  active  as  composer,  pianist,  teacher, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  the  International  Society  for  Contem- 
porary Music.  He  left  Germany  in  1933  and  has  since  lived  in  Finland, 
Estonia  and  England.  In  April,  1939,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  New  York  with  the  intention  of  staying  here  per- 
manently. 
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Mr.  Lopatnikoff  is  known  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  his  Scherzo,  Op.  10,  which  had  its  first  public  perform- 
ance by  this  orchestra,  April  27,  1928,  and  his  Second  Symphony  of 
1939,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  December  22  of  that  year. 

The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Lopatnikoff  (most  of  which  have 
had  notable  performances  in  Europe)  are:  the  Opera  "Danton";  the 
First  Symphony,  Op.  12;  Two  Piano  Concertos,  Op.  5  and  Op.  15; 
Introduction  and  Scherzo  for  Orchestra,  Op.  10;  Two  String  Quartets, 
Op.  4  and  Op.  6A;  Sonata  for  Violin,  Piano  and  Side  Drum,  Op.  9;* 
Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  Op.  11;  Sonatina  for  Piano,  Op.  7: 
"Danses  ironiques,"  "Contrastes,"  "Dialogues,"  and  "Variations"  for 
Piano,  Op.  22;  Three  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  17;  Trio  for 
Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  23.  Certain  of  these  works  have 
shown  stylistic  boldness.  Kurt  Kermann  of  Zurich,  commenting  upon 
the  piano  music,  remarked  that  "Lopatnikoff  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  self-willed  talents  of  the  young  generation.  He  represents  a 
markedly  economical  and  rhythmically  vital  linear  style,  particularly 
in  the  Allegro  movements  of  the  Sonatina  and  in  the  'Contrastes'  and 
in  the  contemplative  'Dialogues.' '  Critics  of  Berlin,  describing  a 
performance  of  the  First  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Bruno 
Walter,  found  much  that  was  daring  in  it.  Alfred  Einstein,  writing 

*  Performed  by  the  Flute  Players   Club,   April   16,    1933. 
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Safety 
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In  times  like  these,  the  safety  of  your 
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will  appreciate  the  high  factor  of  safety 
offered  by  the  safe  deposit  and  storage 
vaults  at  our  new  Boylston  Street  Branch 
in  the  New  England  Mutual  Building. 

As  these  vaults  were  designed  and  con- 
structed after  cities  in  Europe  had  been 
bombed,  every  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  bombing  and 
flood  and,  of  course,  against  burglary 
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in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  was  reminded  of  "Asiatic  folk-lore,  stark 
rhythms,  raw  sevenths  and  sequences  of  seconds,  but  a  symphonic 
poster  style  of  much  raciness,  in  contrast  to  which  the  German  sym- 
phonic style  seems  'leathery.'  '  The  Second  Symphony,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  composer,  marks  a  distinct  departure  from  "the  idiom 
and  technique  of  atonality."  The  recent  compositions  of  Lopatnikoff 
include  "Two  Nocturnes"  for  orchestra  and  "Symphonietta"  for  small 
orchestra. 

The  three  movements  of  the  new  Concerto,  while  not  following  the 
pattern  of  the  sonata  form,  make  use  of  its  principles  in  the  exposi- 
tion and  development  of  the  thematic  material. 

The  first  movement  is  rhythmical  and  energetic  in  character  and  is 
based  on  three  themes  which  are  presented  by  the  violin  after  a  few 
introductory  measures  in  the  orchestra.  Later  a  development  section 
in  the  orchestra  leads  into  a  violin  cadenza  and  thence  to  the  reprise. 
The  second  movement,  Andante,  is  of  Russian  suggestion  and  lyrical 
in  mood.  In  contrast  to  it,  the  finale  is  lively  and  rhythmically  brisk, 
save  for  an  interruption  by  two  clarinets  in  a  quiet,  introspective 
passage.  There  is  a  reprise  and  a  coda. 
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RICHARD  BURGIN 

Richard  Burgin  studied  with  Lotto,  later  with  Joachim  in  Berlin, 
and  from  the  years  1908  to  1912  with  Leopold  Auer  in  Leningrad. 
His  first  public  appearance  was  at  the  age  of  eleven  as  soloist  with  the 
Warsaw  Philharmonic  Society  on  December  7,  1903.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  1907  and  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  country.  In 
Eastern  Europe  he  played,  as  soloist  and  in  recitals,  at  Leningrad, 
Kiev,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Copenhagen,  and  other  cities.  He  has  been 
concert-master  and  soloist  of  the  Leningrad  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Helsinki  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Christiania  (now  Oslo)  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  the  Stockholm  Concert  Society.  As  concert-master 
he  had  served,  before  he  came  to  Boston,  under  two  former  conduc- 
tors of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Messrs.  Fiedler  and  Nikisch, 
likewise  as  concertmaster  under  Richard  Strauss,  Schneevoigt,  the 
Finnish  conductor,  and  under  Sibelius  in  Helsingfors.  At  Stockholm 
and  Christiania  he  was  assistant  teacher  to  Auer  in  1916-17.  In  Chris- 
tiania he  led  a  string  quartet,  and  in  Stockholm  formed  the  Burgin 
Quartet,  which  toured  regularly  from  city  to  city,  giving  twelve  re- 
citals a  season.  In  the  fall  of  1920  he  became  concert-master  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1921  he  organized  the  Burgin  String 
Quartet.  Mr.  Burgin  is  the  assistant  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 
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THE   METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THE   NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

By  Laning  Humphrey 


As  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  national  anthem 
.  has  caused  listeners  in  Boston  and  cities  of  the  tour  schedules  to 
remark  on  its  unwonted  musical  impressiveness.  Apart  from  the 
quality  and  earnestness  of  performance,  this  result  stems  from  the 
skillful  and  discrete  orchestration  made  by  the  late  Frederick  Shep- 
herd Converse.  His  manuscript  is  dated  "Westwood,  October  21, 
1918."  The  first  performances  were  December  30  and  31,  a  Monday 
afternoon  and  Tuesday  evening  when  Henri  Rabaud  led  the  orches- 
tra in  a  programme  "Celebrating  the  Close  of  the  Year  of  Victory."  * 
In  its  own  way,  the  playing  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  as 
scored  for  a  symphony  orchestra  by  a  native  American  composer  was 


*  Converse's  arrangement  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  written  especially  for  the  observ- 
ance, opened  the  pair  of  concerts.  It  was  followed  by  Belgium's  "La  Brabanconne,"  England's 
"God  Save  the  King,"  Italy's  "Marcia  Reale  Italiana"  and  France's  "La  Marseillaise."  The 
programme  continued  with  Chadwick's  "Land  of  Our  Hearts,"  Patriotic  Hymn  for  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  (for  the  first  time  in  Boston);  Bizet's  Dramatic  Overture,  "Patrie" ;  Verdi 
— "Te  Deum"  for  Double  Chorus  and  Orchestra  (first  time  at  these  concerts)  ;  Giles  Farnaby 
and  anonymous  English  composers  —  Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century,  Arranged  by  Henri 
Rabaud  (first  peformance  in  concert);  Franck  —  Psalm  CL.  for  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and 
Organ  (first  time  at  these  concerts);  Henry  Carey  (?)  —  "America,"  performed  by  Chorus, 
Orchestra,    and    Organ. 
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the  most  striking  fact  of  the  two  concerts.  The  tune  (first  known  as 
"The  Anacreontic  Song,"  or  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven"),  although  of 
English  origin,  had  earned  its  right  to  be  considered  American  by 
naturalization,  as  it  were,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  in 
June  of  1798.  In  fact,  it  was  well  Americanized  sixteen  years  before 
Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  his  fervent  poem  of  1814  to  fit  its  measures. 
Furthermore,  recent  research  discloses  that  Key  himself  had  assisted 
in  the  naturalization  process  ten  years  prior  to  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  He  had  used  the  tune  for  verses  to  pay  tribute  to  Lieutenant 
Stephen  Decatur,  hero  of  the  "Philadelphia"  exploit  —  what  we  would 
now  call  a  "commando  raid."  (Decatur  on  February  ]6,  1804,  na(^ 
sailed  into  Tripoli  Harbor  with  seventy-six  volunteers,  destroyed  by 
fire  the  American  warship  "Philadelphia"  which  the  Tripolitan  pirates 
had  captured  when  she  grounded  on  a  shoal  —  and  brought  his  ex- 
pedition back  intact.) 

A  good  orchestral  version  of  the  old  ballad  was  a  long  time  coming. 
Band  arrangements  had  been  made,  but  orchestras  played  with  a 
good  deal  of  improvisational  harmony.  Victor  Herbert  used  the 
melody  —  with  five  rhythmic  deviations  —  in  the  finale  of  his  "Ameri- 
can  Fantasy."*   But  although   the   part-writing  for   the  wind  instru- 

*  Published  in  1898  in  Germany  (Leipzig?)  by  Edward  Schuberth,  as  ",Amerikaniscke 
Fantasie." 
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merits  is  straightforward,  the  rhapsodic  filigree  work  of  the  strings  is 
confusing  for  purposes  of  song.  Before  the  Converse  arrangement  was 
written,  the  best  available  recourse  of  the  orchestra  was  to  use  the 
wind  parts  from  Herbert's  "Fantasy,"  while  the  string  instruments 
played  the  tune  in  simple  harmony,  instead  of  losing  it  amid  Her- 
bert's figurations. 

Although  the  "American  Fantasy"  comes  to  a  climax  with  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  composer  also  pressed  into  service  "Hail, 
Columbia,"  and  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  —  as  if  he  needed 
three  choices  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  had  included  the  national 
anthem.  For  at  public  ceremonies  and  in  the  schools  there  long  was 
no  general  agreement  as  to  which  song  of  a  group  was  the  Nation's 
official  music.  To  this  group,  besides  the  tunes  used  by  Herbert,  be- 
longed "America"  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Several 
of  these  received  more  frequent  performance  during  various  eras  in 
our  history  than  did  Key's  song  —  especially  in  crowd-singing.  But  it 
gained  the  forefront  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  the  First  World  War. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  an  order  of  Admiral  Dewey 
made  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  the  official  anthem  of  the  Navy. 
This  action  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  song  in  the  life 
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of  the  Nation.  But  although  there  was  a  resurgence  of  its  popularity 
during  the  First  World  War,  it  still  lacked  governmental  designation 
as  the  Nation's  anthem.  The  nearest  to  official  action  occurred  when 
a  "Service  Version"  of  the  song  was  prepared  "for  the  Army  and 
Navy  song  and  band  books,  and  for  school  and  community  singing, 
by  a  Committee  of  Twelve."*  Serving  on  this  committee  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities. 

Our  national  anthem  has  been  official  for  only  eleven  years.  In  1928 
a  bill  to  give  it  that  distinction  was  brought  before  Congress  by 
Charles  Linthicum  of  Baltimore.  But  it  failed  of  enactment  until 
1931.  When  Converse  composed  his  orchestral  score,  the  month  be- 
fore the  Armistice,  he  had  set  what  was  not  to  be  actually  the  national 
anthem  until  thirteen  years  later.  When  the  manuscript  was  played 
to  celebrate  "The  Close  of  the  Year  of  Victory,"  it  was  made  to  share 
with  "America"  the  position  of  national  anthem. 


*  John  Aid  en  Carpenter,  Frederick  Converse,  Wallace  Goodrich,  and  Walter  Spalding,  rep- 
resenting the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities ;  Peter  W.  Dykema, 
Hollis  Dann,  and  Osbourne  McConathy,  representing  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Con- 
ference; C  C  Birchard,  Carl  Engel,  William  Arms  Fisher,  Arthur  Edward  Johnstone,  and 
E.  W.  Newton,  representing  the  music  publishers.  The  chairman  was  Mr.  Dykema.  A  full 
military    band    arrangement    was    produced    by    Mr.    Goodrich. 
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The  metamorphosis  of  our  anthem  from  "The  Anacreontic  Song," 
or  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  constitutional  song  of  an  eighteenth 
century  private  London  night  club,  The  Anacreontic  Society,  is  an 
absorbing  study.  First  heard  at  a  concert  in  this  country  in  its  carous- 
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ing  form  in  1796,  ifi  the  following  year  the  music  began  a  series  of 
reincarnations  as  a  setting  to  a  long  list  of  patriotic  poems.  In  1798 
came  the  most  potent  of  these  applications  —  use  of  the  tune  for  the 
text  "Adams  and  Liberty,  or  The  Boston  Patriotic  Song,"  written  by 

ADAMS  and  LIBERTY. 
W&t  Softon  $atrtotic  §xm$- 

Writtn  by  THOMAS  PAINE,  A.M. 


>iiHI»»>i|| 


Thomas  Paine  (afterwards  Robert  Treat  Paine).  Such  vogue  did  this 
union  of  English  melody  with  American  words  achieve,  that,  although 
facilities  for  printing  music  were  scarce  in  this  budding  nation,  it 
was  published  with  an  accompaniment  for  piano  and  two  flutes  or 
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violins.  This  would  seem  an  improvement  over  an  earlier  London 
arrangement  for  guitar  and  German  flute. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  infant  United  States  was  nothing  loath 
to  imitate  English  social  amenities.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
music.  American  poets  (versifiers  would  be  more  accurate)  might  de- 
vise words  for  songs,  but  the  tunes  more  often  were  imported  from 
London.  The  cost  and  complications  of  printing  music  from  engraved 
metal  or  wood,  and  the  scarcity  of  printers'  movable  type  in  the  form 
of  notation,  explain  the  character  of  the  many  "songsters"  which 
were  published.  These  were  pocket  size  volumes  of  song  texts,  with- 
out music.  The  singer  was  dependent  for  his  music  on  a  line  printed 
under  the  title  of  a  song,  naming  a  melody,  as  familiar  as  possible, 
to  which  the  words  had  been  adapted.  For  example,  one  would  read 
"The  Battle  of  the  Kegs  (Tune:  Maggie  Lawder)";  "Adams  and 
Liberty    (Tune:  Anacreon  in  Heaven)." 

The  first  published  mention  of  a  performance  of  "The  Anacreontic 
Song"  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Georgia  Gazette 
dated  August  18,  1796.  This  item  was  in  the  form  of  the  announce- 
ment of  a  concert  scheduled  for  the  following  evening  in  Savannah. 
There  followed  a  detailed  programme  which  was  divided  into  three 
"Acts,"  according  to  early  American  concert  usage.  Act  II  opened 
with  "The  Anacreontic  Song." 
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The  first  published  American  text  adapted  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Anacreontic  Song"  is  believed  to  have  been  "For  the  Glorious  Four- 
teenth of  July"  (interesting  evidence  of  American  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution).  It  appeared  in  the  "Columbian  Songster,"  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1797.  Under  this  title  runs  the  note,  "Air — 
To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  The  full  wording  of  the  title-page  is  very- 
instructive  as  to  the  position  in  American  life  which  the  tune  already 
had  attained.  We  read: 

The   Columbian   Songster 

or  Jovial  Companion 

being  a  collection  of  220 

CHOICE  SONGS 

Selected  from  various  VOLUMES  and  detached   PARCELS  —  of  which   nearly 

FIFTY  are  AMERICAN  productions. 

Greenleaf  Press,  New  York,   1797 

Not  only  words  of  American  authorship,  but  words  of  wholly 
American  background  were  mated  to  the  tune  in  June,  1798.  "Adams 
and  Liberty.  The  Boston  Patriotic  Song,"  with  the  English  tune,  thus 
became  and  remained  for  years  one  of  this  country's  most  popular 
patriotic  songs.  The  author  of  the  new  words  appears  in  the  early 
editions  as  "Thomas  Paine,  A.  M."  Here  we  encounter  one  of  the 
many    curious    contributions    to    misunderstanding    which    have    be- 
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devilled  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  national  anthem.  This  man 
was  not  "Tom"  Paine,  the  colorful  and  vigorous  revolutionary  pam- 
phleteer. He  was,  instead,  a  Bostonian,  who  was  so  vexed  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  political  radical,  as  he  viewed  him,  that  he  obtained  an 
act  of  legislature  to  change  his  name  to  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

For  the  text  of  "Adams  and  Liberty"  the  poet  received  the  then 
great  and  still  astonishing  fee  of  $750.  But  its  sale  in  sheet  music 
form  was  profitable  —  so  much  so,  that  a  rival  song,  "Jefferson  and 
Liberty,"  quickly  appeared.  In  1809,  Paine  again  wrote  a  poem  for 
the  old  tune,  which  by  then  was  more  familiar  to  many  citizens  as 
"Adams  and  Liberty."  The  new  song  was  "Spain,"  introduced  at  a 
festival  given  on  January  24,  in  honor  of  the  Spanish  patriots  resist- 
ing Napoleon. 

A  twenty-four-year-old  "Gentleman  of  Georgetown,"  Maryland,  a 
lawyer  and  amateur  poet  named  Francis  Scott  Key,  was  familiar  in 
1804  with  the  popular  melody  or  some  of  the  poems  adapted  to  it. 
From  Baltimore  printing  presses  there  had  gone  forth  "The  Ameri- 
can Songster"  in  1800,  and  "The  Baltimore  Musical  Miscellany"  in 
1804.  Both  of  these  music-less  handbooks  of  song  contained  "To 
Anacreon  in  Heaven."  The  later  volume  also  included  "Adams  and 
Liberty,"  and  the  earlier,  two  parodies    ("To  Columbia,  Who  Gladly 
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Reclin'd  at  Her  Ease,"  and  "Ye  Sons  ot  Columbia,  Unite  in  the 
Cause").  When  Stephen  Decatur  returned  to  his  native  Maryland  in 
1804,  as  hero  of  the  War  with  Tripoli,  he  was  honored  by  an  enter- 
tainment of  which  a  feature  was  a  poem  by  Key,  "When  the  Warrior 
Returns  from  the  Battle  Afar,"  sung  to  "Anacreon."  In  1806,  the  poem 
was  printed  in  the  New  York  weekly,  "The  Balance  and  Columbian 
Repository,"  which  specified  the  tune.  Key's  authorship  was  shown  by 
use  of  his  pseudonym,  "A  Gentleman  of  Georgetown."* 

On  the  anxious  night  and  reassuring  dawn  when  Key  was  a  witness 
of  the  unsuccessful  British  naval  attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  guarding 
Baltimore,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  his  poetic  exultation  should 
fall  into  the  measures  of  "Anacreon."  He,  Paine,  and  many  others 
had  made  that  the  melody  of  American  patriotic  expression. 

No  orchestration  of  the  original  tune  by  its  presumed  creator,  John 
Stafford  Smith  of  London,  is  known  to  have  been  discovered  since  it 
was  sung  first  about  1771.  Its  construction  is  essentially  that  of  a 
solo  for  a  well-equipped  singer,  with  opportunity  for  a  little  choral 
intrusion.  The  composer  could  count  on  a  proficient  soloist  and  an 
eager  chorus,  for  this  "Anacreontic  Song"  was  written  for  the  Anacre- 


*  "New   Light   on    'The    Star-Spangled    Banner,'  "    by   John   Atlee    Kouwenhoven    and    Lawton 
M.    Patten,    in   Musical   Quarterly,   April,    1937. 
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on  tic  Society,  whose  president,  Ralph  Tomlinson,  was  author  of  the 
words.  The  club  (founded  in  1766)  took  its  name,  as  a  contemporary 
stated,  from  "Anacreon,  the  renown'd  convivial  Bard  of  ancient 
Greece." 

According  to  an  item  in  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  in  1780, 
"the  present  members  consist  of  Peers,  Commoners,  Aldermen,  Gentle- 
men, Proctors,  Actors  and  Polite  Tradesmen,  and  each  member  ad- 
mits a  visitor  as  before."  The  sessions  "are  referred  to  —  with  eminent 
justice  —  not  as  meetings,  but  "entertainments."  There  were  twelve 
of  these  in  a  season,  conducted  on  alternate  Wednesday  nights  from 
mid-November.  First  would  come  a  concert  lasting  from  half  past 
seven  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  presented  by  "the  best  performers  (who  are 
honorary  members)  in  London."  Adjourning  then  to  another  room, 
the  assemblage  was  regaled  with  "an  elegant  supper." 

Meanwhile,  the  larger  room  was  prepared  for  the  climax  of  the 
evening,  with  tables  at  the  upper  end  "elevated  for  the  vocal  per- 
formers." Then  followed  "conviviality  in  every  shape,  catches  and 
glees  in  their  proper  stile,  single  songs  from  the  first  performers,  imi- 
tations by  gentlemen,  much  beyond  any  stage  exhibition,  salt-box 
solos  and  miniature  puppet-shows,  in  short,  every  thing  that  mirth 
can  suggest." 
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The  Anacreontic  Song,  also  known  as  the  club's  Constitutional 
Song,  "opened  the  mirth  of  the  evening."  The  same  writer  says  it 
was  "chorused  by  the  whole  company."  Another  contemporary  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  a  display  piece  for  soloists  of  excellent  voice 
and  technique. 

It  would  seem  an  index  of  the  popularity  of  the  song  that  a  pub- 
lisher showed  himself  willing  to  bring  it  out  with  extra  accompani- 
ments for  guitar  and  German  flute.  And  this  was  done  about  ten 
years,  it  is  believed,  after  the  presumed  date  of  composition,  1771. 
Still  better  proof  of  the  song's  English  fame  is  its  use  as  a  credential 
for  the  composer  when  he  issued  a  collection  of  his  works  in  1799.* 
The  title-page  reads: 

^of  ,y  ) 

(,AXZONKT.S.CATCHKS,CANONS&  GLEES, 
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According  to  Richard  S.  Hill  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  who  re- 
cently was  in  Boston  on  a  research  mission,  this  title-page  is  the  only 
evidence  that  John  Stafford  Smith  wrote  the  tune.  It  formerly  was 
ascribed  to  Samuel  Arnold.  (The  publishers  of  the  earlier  version 
with  flute  and  guitar  parts  did  not  print  the  name  of  the  composer.) 

An  eighteenth  century  comment  on  the  song  assigns  authorship  of 
the  words  to  Ralph  Tomlinson,  once  president  of  the  Anacreontic 
Society.  As  for  the  music,  the  commentator  rightly  observes:  "To  do 
justice  to*  the  song,  a  very  animated  execution  is  requisite."  We  also 
may  well  believe  this  ancient  witness  when  he  declares:  "That  power 
of  voice,  happy  discrimination  and  vivacity  which  seems  peculiar  to 

*  Date   when   book   was    "entered    at    Stationer's    Hall"    (for   copyright). 
Title-page   and  other  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  Boston   Public  Library. 
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the  well-known  exertions  of  Mr.  [Charles]  Bannister  in  this  com- 
position, never  fail  of  producing  him  what  he  justly  merits,  un- 
bounded applause."  Any  equally  just  merits  of  the  composer  go  un- 
mentioned  in  this  commentary. 

Anonymity  of  the  song's  composer  would  reasonably  appear  to  be 
dispelled  by  a  study  of  the  title-page  of  Smith's  "Fifth  Book  of  Can- 
zonets," and  the  relation  between  its  wording  and  the  song  as  printed 
within  the  collection.  Observe  that  John  Stafford  Smith  is  presented 
to  the  music-purchasing  public  as  "author  of  the  favorite  glees,  Blest 
Pair  of  Syrens,  Hark  the  Hollow  Woods,  &c.  the  Anacreontic,  and 
other  popular  songs."  The  present  writer  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  part-songs  (glees)  and  solos  — 
"The  Anacreontic  and  other  popular  songs."  On  page  33  in  the  col- 
lection we  find  "The  Anacreontick  Song  harmonized  by  the  Author." 

That  annotation  is  felt  by  Mr.  Hill  to  be  ambiguous.  Its  meaning, 
he  points  out,  might  be  either  that  the  author  of  the  tune  had 
written  the  harmony,  or  that  the  harmonization  was  by  the  author 
(in  the  sense  of  editor)  of  the  collection.  The  music  is  harmonized  in 
the  form  of  a  glee.  Of  course,  according  to  the  usages  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  predecessors,  Smith  could  have  embroidered  upon 
somebody  else's  melody.  However,  the  title-page  specifically  repre- 
sents Smith  as  the  author  of  the  Anacreontic  Song  —  classified  as  a 
popular  song.  Since  the  book  was  "printed  for  the  author  and  sold 
at  his  house,"  it  would  appear  that  the  wording  of  the  title-page  is  a 
clear  and  authentic  registration  of  Smith's  claim  as  creator  of  the 
original  melody. 
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"LILACS,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33    (after  Amy  Lowell) 
By  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 

Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,   1872 


"Lilacs"  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  March  31,  1927.  It  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
April  1  and  2.  It  was  repeated  May  2,  1930. 

"Lilacs"  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  celesta,  harp,  piano,  and  strings.  The  score  is  in- 
scribed "In  Memoriam  A.  L." 

Long  an  admirer  of  Miss  Lowell's  poetry,"  writes  Mr.  Hill,  "it 
one  day  struck  me  forcibly  that  'Lilacs'*  was  an  excellent  'subject' 
for  musical  treatment  by  one  of  New  England  ancestry.  On  reflection, 
I  soon  saw  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to  follow  the  poem  in 
detail,  and  the  present  work  is  the  result  of  impressions  connected 
with  portions  of  the  poem,  chiefly  the  beginning  and  the  end. 


*  From  "What's  O' Clock,"  Houghton  Mifflin   Company,  Boston. 

FUN    AT   THE    PIANO! 


These  grim  days,  a  little  relaxation  at  the  piano  does  a  heap  of  good — 
play  America's  favorite  popular  tunes  in  a  satisfying  up-to-the-minute 
version.  New  chord  presentation  eliminates  drudgery,  scales — speeds  up 
results.  Now  is  the  time  to  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  New  England's  foremost  modern  pianist  and  teacher. 

Phil  Saltman  Studios 

284  Commonwealth  Ave.                                      Ken.  8444 
Phil  Saltman  is  heard  Sundays  over  WEEI  at  1:15  P.M.    
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Go  BOSTON  CAB 


And  enjoy  safe  luxurious  pas- 
senger   transportation   with 
organized  responsibility 

For  Your  Protection,  Call  a  Boston 

"U  leads  in  Public  Confidence" 

New  7-Passenger   Limousines 

With    Uniformed    Chauffeurs, 

$2.00  -Per   Hour   for   Calling, 

Touring,  Weddings 


5010  KENmore  5010 


HI  An  Atmosphere 

of  Quiet  Dignity 

A  delightful  residential  hotel  conve- 
niently located  in  the  Grand  Central 
district,  one  block  east  of  Park  Ave- 
nue. Complete  hotel  service.  Moderate 
rentals.  Air-conditioned  Restaurant. 


^ 


Iron, 

Single  Room  $4.00 
Double  Room  $6.00 
2  Room  Suite  $8.00 


everlv 

skas    3 


W.K.SEELEY,  GENERAL  MANAGER 

125  EAST  FIFTIETH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  .  TELEPHONE  PLAZA  3-2700 
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"After  a  brief  introduction,  the  principal  theme  is  heard  in  the 
wood  wind,  later  in  the  strings,  and  at  last  in  the  full  orchestra.  From 
this  grows  a  contrasting  episode,  after  which  the  material  of  the  first 
part  returns  with  a  varied  development  and  closes  with  a  reference 
to  the  introduction. 

LILACS 

Lilacs, 

False   blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac, 

Your  great  puffs  of  flowers 

Are  everywhere  in  this  my  New  England. 

Among  your  heart-shaped  leaves, 

Orange  orioles   hop   like   music-box  birds  and  sing 

Their  little  weak,  soft  songs; 

In  the  crooks  of  your  branches, 

The  bright  eyes  of  song  sparrows  sitting  on  spotted  eggs, 

Peer  restlessly  through  the  light  and  shadow 

Of  all  springs. 

Lilacs  in  door-yards 

Holding  quiet  conversation  with  an  early  moon: 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 


OF      BOSTON 


(ZJashion    <±/~Lulhorili; 


GEBELEIN 


BOSTON 


79  CHESTNUT  STREET 


FOOT  OF  BEACON  HILL 


Q) 


v~e.vsm.t 
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Lilacs  watching  a  deserted  house 

Settling  sideways  into  the  grass  of  an  old  road: 

Lilacs,  wind-beaten,  staggering  under  a  lopsided  shock  of  bloom 

Above  a  cellar  dug  into  a  hill. 

You  are  everywhere. 

•    •    •    • 

Lilacs, 

False  blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac 

Heart  leaves  of  lilac  all  over  New  England, 

Roots  of  lilac  under  all  the  soil  of  New  England; 

Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England, 

Because  my  roots  are  in  it. 

Because  my  leaves  are  of  it, 

Because  my  flowers  are  for  it; 

Because  it  is  my  country 

And   I   speak   to   it   of   itself, 

And  sing  of  it  with  my  own  voice 

Since   certainly    it   is   mine. 


m 


^Q 


70 


© 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company, Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 


Good    Printing    does    not   just    happen 

It  TAKES  SKILL  based  on  long  experience,  modern  equipment,  the 

knowledge  of  the  right  materials  to  use;   painstaking  attention  to  a 

thousand  details,  a  flair  for  accuracy.    We  would  like  an  opportunity 

to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  good  printers. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.   •  printers  •  BOSTON 

272  Congress  Street 


George  B.  Proctor 

B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 


Edwin  A.  Boardman 
Laurence  H.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 


PATTERSON,  WYLDE  &  WINDELER 

Insurance 


40  Broad  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 
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'TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ("DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


"Tod  und  Verklarung"  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer 
conducting,  at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard. 
Anton  Seidl  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  January  9,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  February  6,  1897.  The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  was  October 

15^   1937- 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for  three  flutes,  two 

oboes,   English   horn,    two    clarinets,    bass    clarinet,    two    bassoons,    double-bassoon, 

four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

When  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  first  appeared,  an  unrhymed 
poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story 
than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about  such  matters,  usually  attached 
to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out,  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 
must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a 
clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
"Musik  als  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon  programme  music  with  the 
"Aus  Italien"  which  he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in  1886,  made 


"A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE" 

Do  you  expect  to  need  a  good,  inexpensive  electric 
phonograph  before  the  end  of  the  war? 

We  have  in  stock  (at  the  moment)  and  highly  recom- 
mend a  3-tube  Emerson  selling  for  $29.95. 

This  is  a  real  musical  instrument  with  a  surprisingly 

,  good  tone  which  does  not  waver. 

(This    tone    is    infinitely    better    than    that    of  the 
"Orthophonic"  you  paid  $300  for  fifteen  years  ago.) 

BEECHER     HOBBS 

1696  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  Tel.:  ASP  4114 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

soloists 

ZINA  LISICHKINA,  Soprano 

ANNA  KASKAS,   Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

JULIUS  HUEHN,  Bass 

Tickets  now  $1.65  to  $440.  Address  mail  orders  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  symphonic  poems:  "Mac- 
beth/' "Don  Juan/'  and  "Tod  und  Verklarung/'  all  within  the  space 
of  three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

i.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a 
dying  man.  He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and 
the  strivings  of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  what  he  had  vainly  sought  upon 
earth,  "Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung" :  "World-redemption, 
world-transfiguration." 

The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save   the  low, 


*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter:  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urged 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  ' Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods." 


\\ 


This"  and  "That" 

$100  $150 


Our  brand  new  war  time 
economy  trousseaux  which 
we  can  deliver  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat. 

Bridal  lingerie,  negligee, 
mules,  everyday  lingerie,  a 
tea  gown,  travel  robe,  etc. 

Beautifully  wrapped  with  our 
heart  sachet  and  our  gift  of 
three  satin  lingerie  cases. 

Shown  at  your  home  if  you  wish. 
Telephone  Ken.  6238 

The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

416    BDYLSTDN    STREET 

WELLE5LEY     ~     HYANNIS     ~     PALM.  BEACH 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 
analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death!  A  gruesome  combat!  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 

Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
mount!"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 
embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance, 
Transfiguration ! 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Billow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 
of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
ing "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  "Tasso."  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  earlier  hearers,  was  minutely  dissected,  thematically 
catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss'  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 


SMETERLIN 


Eminent  Polish  Pianist 


(Steinway  Piano) 


Request  Programme 

Mon.  Eve.,  April  27  Jordan  Hall 

Tickets  NOW  at  Box  Office 

$1.10,  $1.65,  $2.20,  $2.75 
Benefit  British  War  Belief  Society 


Announcement  of  Aaron  Richmond98 

CELEBBITY  SEBIES   1942-1943 

Your  choice  of  any  four,  in  addition  to  four  out  of  the  five  starred  events 
Subscription  books  now  open  at  the  AARON  RICHMOND  offices:  Suite  208 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

Selective  Series  of  8  Brilliant  Events,  $6,  $9,  $12,  $15 

plus  gov.  tax 
Wed.  Eve.,  Oct.  14  (Opera  House) 
•  BALLET  THEATRE 

The  company  which  recently  set  new 
standards  in  the  ballet  world 

Sun.  Aft.,  Oct.  25 

RACHMANINOFF 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  8 

DON  COSSACKS 

Tues.  Eve.,  Nov.  10  (Opera  House) 

Philadelphia  Opera  Co. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  15       (Jordan  Hall) 
TRAPP  FAMILY 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  22 

POLYNA  STOSKA 

The  sensationally  successful  Soprano 
whose  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  disclosed  the  "find"  of  the 
season. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  29 

FRITZ  KREISLER 

Sun.  Aft!,  Dec.  6 
•RICHARD  CROOKS 


Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  13        (Jordan  Hall) 
LOTTE  LEHMANN 

As   a   lieder  singer  she  has  no  peer 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  10 
MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Fri.  Eve.,  Jan.  15  (Jordan  Hall) 

RUTH  DRAPER 

New   sketches   and   old   favorites   by 

one  of  the  leading  women  on 

the  American  stage 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  17 
EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

Noted  Violinist  returning  after  a 
considerable  absence 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  24 

•Luboshulz  &  Nemenoff 

Remarkable  duo-pianists 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 
•JASCHA 


HEIFETZ 


Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  28         (Jordan  Hall) 

BUSCH  &  SERKIN 

Noted  violin  and  piano  recitalists 
Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 

•ARTUR  SCHNABEL 

Greatest  living  Beethoven  interpreter 


$2.00  deposit  holds  subscription  until  September. 
CHOICEST  SEATS  AT  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twenty-third  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  24,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  25,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Berezowsky Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

I.  Introduction,  Recitativo  and  Variations 

II.  Allegretto  rubato 

III.  Andante  sostenuto 

IV.  Allegro   commodo,  con  brio 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 
INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold   in   Italy":    Symphony   in   Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;    Allegro) 

IJ.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a   Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi   to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 


SOLOIST 

LOUIS  BAILLY 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,     1942  —  1943 

OCTOBER  9  —  MAY  1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

24  FRIDAY      AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

24  SATURDAY       EVENING  CONCERTS 

6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

6  TUESDAY   AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


nnpm 


This  year's  season  ticket  holders  for  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day series  have  an  option  until  May  i  to  retain  their 
seats  for  next  season  (Payment  to  be  made  by  October  i). 

Renewal  subscription  cards  for  signature  have  been  sent 
to  all  present  season  ticket  holders. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  at  the  subscription 
office,  Symphony  Hall. 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 

AnmlJlllliiHllilwillJ^  Illllllnnlllllllhiilllllllniljfcnl^ 
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ADVERTISE 


This  publication  offers  you  a  medium  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  placing  YOUR 
products  before  thousands  of  eyes  each  week 

Call  Advertising  Manager 

Symphony  Hall,  Com.  1492 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

xo  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

•      TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Abbot  Academy,  Andorer 
Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The  Stuart  School,  Boston 
mi,  ~  77    rr-.™  The    Curry    School,    Boston 

Telephones :    Kenmore   8258,    Aspxnwall   7190  Erskine   School,   Boston 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical    taste    and    imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty 

Abbot  Academy  Boston 

Andover,  Mass.  Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in  Boston)   of  Polyna  Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE   EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate  East  Ken.   3030 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive\notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,   BY    BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    ItlC. 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane*   ......      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .....         Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.  A.   De  Wolfe  Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

*Died  April  5,   1942.         

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  5  -  August  16,  1942* 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music,  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

(*  Subject  to  war  conditions'! 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Bach's  "Magnificat" 
The  Growth  of  the  National  Anthem 

BACH'S    "MAGNIFICAT" 

The  "Magnificat"  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  which,  unheard  in  Boston 
since  the  Bach  Festival  by  this  orches- 
tra in  1931,  is  to  be  performed  at  the 
Pension  Fund  concert  next  Sunday,  has 
an  interesting  place  in  the  record  of 
the   composer's   choral   compositions. 

The  "Magnificat,"  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  two  versions  — the  score 
in  D  major  (the  one  here  used)  and  an 
earlier  one  in  E-flat — is  Bach's  only 
surviving  setting  of  the  Latin  text  (a 
setting  for  soprano  solo  has  been  lost). 

The  text,  taken  from  the  first  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  is  the  song  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  before  Elizabeth.  Bach  set 
it  for  use  in  the  Christmas  service  of 
1723  at  the  Thomaskirche  in  Leipzig. 
His  intentions  were  made  the  more 
clear  by  his  insertion  of  four  Christ- 
mas hymns  (with  German  text)  be- 
tween the  Latin  movements  in  the 
earlier  version  of  the  score.  The  "Mag- 
nificat" was  thus  performed  before  the 
sermon  and  necessarily  acquired  its 
concise  form.  The  interpolated  numbers 
in  praise  of  the  nativity  were  probably 
sung  by  a  separate  choir  placed  by  the 
smaller  organ  of  the  cathedral.  They 
either  replaced  or  accompanied  the 
enactment  of  the  nativity,  which  was 
long  customary  in  this  service,  with  a 
pantomime  of  the  rocking  of  the  manger 
and  the  annunciation  by  choir  boys 
dressed  as  angels.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Hubert  Parry,  the  "Magnificat"  was 
"the  most  important  church  work  Bach, 
had  produced  up  to  this  time.  .  .  .  One 
thing  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset — 
there  is  no  femininity  about  the  work. 
There  is  hardly  a  bar  which  could  be 
taken  to  suggest  that  Bach  intended  to 
emphasize  any  personal  aspect  of  the 
hymn  of  the  Virgin.  His  purpose  seems 
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61  FT  PLATES  WITH 


AUDUBON'S 


AMERICAN  BIRDS 


Salad  or  sandwich  plates  deco- 
rated in  natural  color  with 
studies  of  native  wild  bird  life. 
Each  plate  was  compared  with 
the  Elephant  Folio  Edition  of 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America" 
and  approved  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  China, 
seventh  floor 

9-inch    salad    plates, 
8  for  $7-50 

u-inch   sandwich  plates, 
each  $1.25 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO 
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—  out  of  uniform  —  and 
into  the  beguiling  black 
wool  suit  that  forecasts 
Spring  with  its  couture 
handling  of  print,  appli- 
queing  the  full-blown 
flowers  wherever  the  fab- 
rics   wed.    Misses'    sizes. 

79.90 


rather  to  be  to  suggest  the  feeling  that 
Christian   worshippers   in  a  body  adopt 
the   hymn    as    an    expression   of    praise, 
gratitude,  and  joy  for  themselves.  This 
had,  in  course  of  time,  become  the  effect 
of  the  usage  of  the  hymn  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes  in  the  Roman  Church.  The 
multitudes    of    composers    who   had    set 
it    had    all    treated    the    original    source 
and   personal  intention  of  the  hymn  as 
a  negligible  quantity.  Such  a  subtle  idea 
as     the     musical     presentation     of     the 
humility,  the  proud  joy,  the  exultation, 
the  womanliness,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
unique  position  which  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive gives  as  the  occasion  for  the  hymn, 
would  probably  be  too  modern  for  any 
composer   before  the   twentieth   century 
to   concern   himself   with.    As   a   matter 
of  fact  the  Magnificat  had  become  a  very 
special  expression  of  congregational  ado- 
ration— an    act    of    worship,    illustrating 
in  a  high  degree  the   manner  in  which 
the   religious   attitude   discards   external 
anomalies  or  inaptness  of  mere  verbal 
details  and  accepts  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing,   the    devotional    mood,    the    general 
mental   tone   of   symbolic   utterances   as 
its   own." 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

The  historic  background  of  the  music 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  sur- 
veyed in  a  collection  of  photographs 
and  photostats  in  one  of  the  show  cases 
of  the  First  Balcony  Gallery.  These  ex- 
hibits have  been  copied  from  originals 
in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
The  sheet  music  includes: 

The  Anacreontic  Song  [original  source 
of  the  tune  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner]  as  sung  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  London: 
Printed  by  Longman  and  Broderip, 
N.  26,  Cheapside,  and  N.  13,  Hay 
Market.  The  Words  by  Ralph  Tomlin- 
son,  Esq.,  late  President  of  that  Society. 

There  are  extra  accompaniments  for 
guitar   and  flute. 

Adams  and  Liberty — The  Boston 
Patriotic  Song.  Written  by  Thomas 
Paine,  A.M.  [The  music  is  that  of  the 
Anacreontic  Song.] 

Several     early     editions,     printed     in 
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Boston  (where  it  originated  in  1798) 
and  New  York.  One  edition  has  an 
extra  accompaniment  for  two  flutes   or 

violins. 

Adams  &  Washington— A  New 
Patriotic  Song,  the  Music  Composed 
by  P.  A.  von  Hagen  jr.  Boston,  Printed 
&  Sold  by  P.  A.  von  Hagen  jun.  &  Co. 
at  their  Musical  Magazine,  No.  62, 
Newbury  Street^-Where  also  may  be 
had  the  new  patriotic  songs  of  Wash- 
ington and  Independence,  Hail  Patriots 
all,  Our  Country  is  our  Ship,  the  Ladies 
Patriotic  Song,  Also  a  great  variety  of 
single  Songs,  Lessons,  and  an  elegant 
Assortment  of  Piano  Fortes,  Flutes, 
Hautboys,  Clarinetts,  Bassoons,  Trum- 
pets, French  Horns,  Violins,  and  other 
Musical    Articles    of    superior    quality. 

An  attempt  to  profit  by  the  popu- 
larity   of   "Adams    and    Liberty." 

A  Celebrated  Patriotic  Song,  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  Written  during 
the  Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry 
on  the  12th  and  13th  Sept.r  [should  be 
13th  and  14]  1814  by  B  [!]  Key  Esq.r 
Baltimore : 

Printed  and  Sold  at  Carr's  Music 
Store   36    Baltimore    Street. 

Air,    Anacreon    in    Heaven. 

At  bottom  of  page  is  notation,  "Adap.d 
&  Arr.d  by  T.  C.  [Thomas  Carr].  This 
is  the  first  printed  mention  of  an 
American  arranger  of  the  English  tune. 
From  Joseph  Muller's  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  New  York:  G.  A. 
Baker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1935. 

Amerikanische  Fantasie  fur  Grosses 
Orchester  von  Victor  Herbert. 

Original  title  page. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Arranged 
for  Orchestra  by  Frederick  Shepherd 
Converse. 

Photostat  of  Converse's  manuscript. 
This  and  preceding  exhibit  are  from 
library  of  the  orchestra. 

*  #  * 

In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  cor- 
ridor of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be  seen 
a  "hobby  show"  by  members  of  the 
Orchestra. 


Paintings  by  Virginia  Chase  continue 
on  exhibition  in  the  First  Balcony 
Gallery. 


'h   YfeWetlev^o*. 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jkfferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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81XTT-FIBST    SEASON       ■       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 

Twenty-third  Programme 

r —      ■■ 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  24,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  25,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major  for  string 

orchestra   (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the  Cantata, 

"Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 
Allegro  moderato 
Sinfonia 
Allegro 

Berezowsky Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

I.  Introduction,  Recitativo  and  Variations 

II.  Allegretto  rubato 

III.  Andante  sostenuto 

IV.  Allegro  commodo,  con  brio 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 
INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold  in   Italy":    Symphony  in  Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;    Allegro) 

II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi   to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro   frenetico) 


SOLOIST 

LOUIS  BAILLY 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


Symphony  Hall  is  organized  for  your  protection  in  case  of  a  blackout. 

The  auditorium  and  the  corridors  will   remain  lighted. 

You  are  requested  to  keep  your  seats.     Above  all,  keep  calm. 
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WE'RE 


xtenor 


DECORATORS,    TOO! 

.  .  .  ready  to  furnish  your  porch 
or  terrace  or  lawn  or  garden,  like 
another  room  outdoors  I  See  our 
bright  sunny  suggestions  for  lazy, 
informal  living  ...  for  picnics  and 
barbecue  parties  .  .  .  for  a  new 
mood,  a   new  season  I       All  in  our 


Summer      Furniture      Shop      Now 
Open  .  5th     Floor,    Annex 
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CONCERTO,  G  MAJOR,  NO.  3    (of  the  Brandenburg  Set)  for 

Three  Violins,  Three  Violas,  Three  Violoncellos,  with 

Bass  by  the  Cembalo   (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the 

Cantata  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 

Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
in  1721. 

The  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra  of  the  Third  Concerto  was  on  March  8, 
1907.  Its  last  performance  here  was  March  27,  1936,  when  the  Sinfonia  was  intro- 
duced between  the  two  movements. 

The  set  of  Brandenburg  concertos  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experi- 
ment in  various  instrumental  combinations.  Of  the  six  this  one, 
like  the  last,  is  written  for  strings  only.  It  is  unique  among  them  in 
having  no  intervening  slow  movement  to  bring  the  customary  contrast 
between  the  two  allegros. 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  3Z0  a  tre  Violini,  tre  Viole,  e  tre 
Violoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cembalo/'  but  the  score  definitely  gives 
a  place  to  the  string  basses,  doubling  the  'cellos,  whereby  the  "cembalo" 
becomes  merely  a  reinforcing  instrument,  unessential  in  the  general 
balance.  Bach  thus  divides  his  forces  into  three  complete  and  equal 
string  orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first  exposition,  the  three  parts 
for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  unison,  making  an  ensemble  of 


TEN     CLASSICAL    PIECES 

for    pianoforte 
adapted,    arranged    and    edited 

by  ARTHUR  FOOTE 

CONTENTS 

RONDO  IN  B  MINOR* Philip  Emanuel  Bach 

MENUET* Jean  Philippe  Rameau 

CHACONNE  IN  G  MAJOR* G.  F.  Handel 

AIR  A  LA  BOURREE* G.  F.  Handel 

RECITATIVE    AND    AIR Bach-Saint-Saens 

COURANTE      Bach-Foote 

BAGATELLE L.    van    Beethoven 

MAY  SONG R.  Schumann 

INTERMEZZO* ' Johannes    Brahms 

DANSE  LENTE Cesar  Franck 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  401)     Price  $1.00  net 

*Also    published    separately. 


THE  ARTHUR   P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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only  three  distinct  voices  (though  the  players  themselves  are  distrib- 
uted), giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and  solidity.  At  times 
the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas,  or  'cellos)  are  at  variance,  giving 
an  infinite  diversity  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation.  Using 
brief  rhythmic  figures,  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  astonishing 
vitality  in  their,  varied  manipulation.  "The  two  movements,"  writes 
J.  A.  Fuller-Mai tland,  "make  up  a  composition  that  is  surely  without 
a  rival  as  the  expression  of  a  frank  and  fearless  joy,  a  joy  from  which 
everyday  mirth  is  not  excluded  and  which  yet  is  well  fitted  for  a 
tribute  of  spiritual  exultation."  Philip  Spitta  speaks  of  the  first  move- 
ment as  "instinct  with  life  and  genius."  He  draws  the  attention  to  a 
particular  passage  (from  the  78th  bar)  which  he  considers  "as  fine 
as  anything  in  the  whole  realm  of  German-  instrumental  music;  the 
chief  subject  is  given  out  in  the  second  violin  part,  the  first  violin 
then  starts  an  entirely  new  subject  which  next  appears  on  the  second 
violin,  drawing  in  more  and  more  instruments,  and  is  at  last  taken 
up  by  the  third  violin  and  the  third  viola,  and  given  out  weightily 
on  their  G  strings;  this  is  the  signal  for  a  flood  of  sound  to  be  set 
free  from  all  sides,  in  the  swirl  of  which  all  polyphony  is  drowned 
for  several  bars.  There  is  no  adagio  in  regular  form.  Two  long-held 
chords  alone  release  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  and  then  begins 
the  concluding  movement,  a  true  concerto  finale  in  12-8  time." 


Fiduciary  Xrust    Company 

10    Post    Office    Square 

Boston  Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  Trustee 


and 

TRUST  SERVICES 


Executor 


Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,   Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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STEINWAY 


The   Instrument    of  the   Immortals 


•  There  are  many  homes  across  the  land  today  where  a  child  is 
playing  a  Steinway  first  bought  for  her  mother  when  she  was 
a  child! 

That  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  economy  of  the  Steinway. 
It  will  instruct,  enlighten,  entertain.  It  will  bring  out  all  that 
is  deep  and  good  in  the  child. 

And  it  will  do  all  this  at  a  cost  per  year  the  lowest  of  any  piano ! 

True  economy  lies  in  the  best  and  finest  things.  The  Steinway 
will  outlast  three  ordinary  pianos.  Pay  only  10%  down  —  as 
little  as  $59.50  for  the  Steinway  Vertical,  $129.50  for  the 
Steinway  Grand.    See  the  Steinway  soon! 
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The  two  transitional  chords  (adagio),  with  a  minor  "Phrygian 
cadence"  bringing  momentary  relief  from  the  prevailing  tonality  of 
G  major,  have  been  amplified  by  Max  Seiffert,  editor  of  the  edition, 
with  a  "free  cadenza"  for  the  violins.  But  Bach's  two  chords,  un- 
adorned, have  been  used  in  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra. 
Other  conductors  have  at  this  point  interpolated  a  slow  movement 
of  Bach.  An  andante  transcribed  from  one  of  the  sonatas  for  violin 
solo  is  on  record  as  having  been  used  at  a  performance  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (February  13,  1903).  In  Chicago,  the 
adagio  from  the  violin  concerto  in  E  major  (transposed  from  C-sharp 
minor  to  C  minor)  was  used.  For  the  present  performances,  the  in- 
troductory sinfonia  to  Bach's  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden"  is  used. 
The  sinfonia,  written  for  the  string  orchestra  in  E  minor,  has  needed 
no  transcription.*  Bach  has  given  what  might  be  called  a  "reversed 
precedent"  for  this  interpolation.  The  first  movement  of  this  concerto 
(somewhat  altered)  was  used  by  him  as  an  introduction  for  his  Whit- 
suntide Cantata  —  "Ich  Hebe  den  Hochsten  von  ganzem  Gemiithe"  — 
a  transference  of  cheerful,  lay  music  to  pious  purposes  which  has  dis- 
turbed some  judges  of  the  aesthetic  proprieties. 

*  The  cantata,  "Christ  lay  in  death's  dark  prison"  is  numbered  four.  It  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  for  Easter  Day,  1724.  It  is  based  upon  Martin  Luther's  hymn  of  the 
same  title.  The  cantata  was  performed  on  March  28,  1931  (with  the  Bach  Cantata  Club), 
as  part  of  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  the  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra  in  that  season. 
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In  May  of  the  year  1718,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  travel- 
ling to  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  was  attended  by  some  of  his 
musical  retinue  — five  musicians  and  a  clavicembalo,  under  the  sur 
veillance  of  his  Kapellmeister,  Bach.  He  may  have  encountered  there, 
in  friendly  rivalry,  another  musical  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margrat 
of  Brandenburg,  youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife. 
This  dignitary,  a  young  bachelor  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
boasted  his  own  orchestra,  and  was  extravagantly  addicted  to  collect- 
ing a  library  of  concertos.  Charmed  with  Bach's  talent,  he  immedi 
ately  commissioned  him  to  write  a  brace  of  concertos.  Bach  did  so  — 
at  his  leisure;  and  in  two  years'  time  sent  him  the  six  concertos  which 
have  perpetuated  this  prince's  name.  The  letter  of  dedication,  dated 
March  (or  May)  24,  1721,  was  roundly  phrased  in  courtly  French 
periods,  addressed  "A  son  altesse  royale,  Monseigneur  Cretien  Louis 
Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg,"  and  signed  with  appropriate  humility 
and  obedient  servitude:  "Jean  Sebastian  Bach"  (all  proving  either 
that  Bach  was  an  impeccable  French  scholar,  or  that  he  had  one 
conveniently  at  hand).  The  Margraf  does  not*  seem  to  have  troubled 
to  have  had  them  performed  (the  manuscript  at  least  shows  no  marks 
of  usage);  cataloguing  his  library  he  did  not  bother  to  specify  the 
name  of  Bach  beside  Brescianello,  Vivaldi,  Venturini,  or  Valentiri, 
and  after  his  death  they  were  knocked  down  in  a  job  lot  of  a  hundred 
concertos,  or  another  of  seventy-seven  concertos,  at  about  four  gros- 
chen  apiece. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THOMAS  TALLIS 

By  A.  H.  Fox-Strangways 

{The  London  Observer) 


Everyone  has  heard  of  Tallis's  canon,  set  to  Ken's  "Evening  Hymn," 
and  most  people  have  sung  the  treble  or  the  bass  part  of  his 
Responses  in  utter  ignorance  that  there  was  a  tenor  ranging  over 
three  adjacent  notes  which  they  were  intended,  as  a  congregation,  to 
sing.  A  few  will  have  heard  of  his  motet  for  eight  five-part  choirs, 
and  a  few  more  may  have  heard  Vaughan  Williams's  "Fantasia  on  a 
theme  from  Tallis,"  or  may  know  No.  92  in  the  "English  Hymnal," 
which  is  that  theme.  Some  will  connect  him  with  Christopher  Tye, 
of  whose  age  and  general  style  he  was,  and  with  whom  he  conveniently 
alliterates;  or  with  his  friend,  William  Byrd,  of  whose  boy  he  was 
godfather,  and  with  whom  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  "license  to  print" 
music,  of  which  the  first-fruits  were  his  "Cantiones  Sacrae"  in  1575. 
There  or  thereabouts  ended  the  knowledge  of  one  person,  at  any  rate, 
until  the  recent  appearance  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "Tudor  Church 
Music"    (Oxford  University  Press,  30s.  net). 

The  name,  Tallis,  has  a  Norman-French  sound    (like  Talboys  and 
tally-ho,  from  taillis),  but  is  practically  unknown  otherwise.  There 
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is  a  faint  indication  that  he  was  a  Leicestershire  man.  He  died  in 
1585,  November  23,  and  his  birth  has  to  be  guessed.  In  a  petition 
to  the  Queen  for  a  lease  of  lands  "in  consideration  of  service,"  made 
and  granted  in  1577,  he  is  described  as  "verie  aged."  The  editors 
think  that  may  mean  that  he  was  then  seventy-two,  and  accordingly 
state  his  birth  as  1505  on  the  cover  without  a  query.  On  the  other 
hand,  Elizabethan  mortality  was  much  higher  than  ours,  and  the 
"verie-aged,'  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  exaggerated,  was 
at  least  motived.  Moreover,  his  epitaph  and  a  celebrated  Latin  poem 
both  speak  with  pride  of  his  having  lived  under  four  monarchs.  If  he 
had  been  born  before  Henry  VIII's  accession  (1509),  the  eulogists 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  know  and  to  record  the  much  more 
extraordinary  feat  of  having  been  alive  in  five  reigns.  Birth  after 
1509  would  make  him  organist  at  Waltham  Cross  Abbey  —  the  first 
known  date  of  his  life  —  at  an  age  at  which  White  died. 

To  place  him,  we  will  take  the  year  of  Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry 
VIII,  1544,  which  advised  that  the  music  of  the  Church  should  be 
of  a  "solemn  note";  an  expression  of  opinion  which  solidified  three 
years  later  into  the  Royal  Injunction  that  "no  anthems  were  to  be 
allowed  but  those  of  Our  Lord,  and  they  in  English,  set  to-  a  plain 
and  distinct  note,  for  every  syllable  one."  It  now  became  necessary 
either  to  adapt  English  words  to  the  existing  Latin  masses  (which 
was  not  easy)  or  to  compose  new  ones.  That  year  divides  Tallis's  (and 
Tye's)  life  almost  equally.  Byrd  was  two  years  old;  White  and  Farrant 
were  boys;  Shepherd,  Edwards,  and  Merbecke  young  men;  Taverner 
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(who  died  the  next  year)  was  in  the  prime  of  life;  Fayrfax  and  Aston 
had  been  dead  twenty  years.  Of  these,  Taverner,  White,  and  Byrd 
have  already  appeared  in  this  edition;  Merbecke  and  Aston  will  do 
so;  and  the  English  church  music  of  Tallis  is  still  to  come.  Taverner 
was  the  last  Englishman  to  write  a  mass  on  a  secular  tune,  a  thing 
which  had  been  the  recognized  means  of  securing  intelligible  "form" 
lor  centuries  past,  and  which  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-62) 
definitely  forbade.  White  illustrates  the  struggle  to  write  music  that 
would  hang  together  without  this  prop;  when  we  see  the  woodenly 
formal  entries  and  the  generally  rigid  logic  of  his  eight-part,  "O  praise 
God  in  his  holiness,"  we  with  difficulty  believe  that  the  same  man 
wrote  the  flexible  melodies  of  his  "Miserere"  (the  51st  Psalm,  espe- 
cially at  "Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness").  Tallis  confronts  the 
same  problem.  He  can  write  the  most  hard-hearted  piece  of  ingenuity 
as  in  "Miserere  nostri";  there  are  seven  voices  (A-G,  from  high  to 
low)  arranged  thus:  — 

A         independent  strict  canon  at  the  unison. 
B 

C  =  F  inverted  and  four  times  diminished    (i.e.,  a  quaver  of  C  ■=.  a  semi-breve 
of  F). 

D  =:  F  inverted  and  once  diminished. 

E  is  a  free  part. 

F  is  the  tenor    (the  theme). 

G  =  F  twice  diminished. 
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Not  much  music,  one  imagines,  would  emerge  from  such  austere 
conditions. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  motet  in  forty  real  parts  would  be 
quite  as  austere.  It  is  true  that  twenty  of  these  parts  announce  the 
theme,  "Spem  in  alium  nunquam  habui,"  in  succession;  but  the  theme 
changes  its  shape  a  good  deal,  and  even  if  it  could  be  heard  after  the 
first  ten  entries  it  would  not  be  monotonous.  The  second  twenty 
change  theirs,  "praeter  in  te,"  still  more.  The  whole  forty  are  used 
for  about  a  quarter  of  the  time,  partly  by  accumulation  and  partly 
in  two  sudden  bursts.  Dr.  Mann's  edition  had,  from  exigencies  of 
printing,  to  be  on  two  facing  pages,  and  was  as  difficult  to  read  as  a 
pianoforte  duet  by  one  pair  of  eyes.  The  whole  forty  are  here  on  one 
page,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  now  hear  it  again.  It  requires 
eight  subconductors,  and  probably  two  voices  to  a  part;  and  as  voices 
differ  much  in  penetrating  quality  it  seems  impossible  to  say  which 
of  many  possible  results  we  should  hear.  It  probably  takes  six  minutes, 
and  ought  to  be  sung  twice  with  an  interval. 

But  Tallis  was  by  no  means  always  writing  enigmas.  He  has  some- 
thing of  the  impetus  of  White  and  the  imagination  of  Byrd  in  the 
motets  which  the  editors  in  their  preface  have  held  up  to  our  ad- 
miration; and  almost  everywhere  he  has  a  sternness  of  his  own.  His 
melodies  rarely  ascend,  and  they  lose  expansiveness  by  not  doing  so; 
but  they  seem  to  float  and  "plane,"  and  to  find  their  way  home  as 
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if  they  were  live  beings.  He  tries  no  harmonic  flights;  his  staple  is 
plain  triads,  and  he  is  content  merely  to  put  occasionally  the  one 
you  did  not  expect,  at  any  rate  in  block  harmony,  which  gives  a 
leeling  of  bigness;  and  his  "illegitimate"  six-fours  are  apt  to  be  im- 
pressive, as  at  "qui  tollis  peccata,"  in  the  four-part  mass,  which,  how- 
ever, depends  on  one  MS.  only.  The  editors  do  not  think  much  of 
this  mass;  but  is  there  not  something  rather  touching  in  its  gaunt 
unobtrusive  texture,  which  we  do  not  find  in  more  florid  treatment? 
Puritan  wrath  was  peculiarly  hot  against  organs  and  choir  books. 
Organs  can  be  replaced,  but  the  choir  books,  which  lit  bonfires,  or 
were  sent  abroad  to  bookbinders,  cannot.  A  very  small  fraction  of 
what  there  must  have  been  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is 
given,  we  will  hope,  a  few  more  centuries  of  life  in  this  fine  edition. 
The  volume  is  delightful  to  handle,  though  it  is  not  for  armchair 
reading— it  weighs  nearly  6  lbs.,  and  is  in  other  senses  a  thing  to 
sit  up  to.  The  editors  are  laconic,  and  their  silence  is  sometimes  elo- 
quent; the  "Oxford  History  of  Music"  says  that  "O  bone  Jesu"  is  to 
be  "probably  unhesitatingly  ascribed"  (whatever  that  may  mean)  to 
Tallis;  they  have  definitely  hesitated  to  print  it. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  28 

By  Nicolai  Berezowsky 

Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  May    17,   1900 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  the  year  1941.  The  first  concert  performance 
was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  29,  1942,  when  William 
Primrose  was  the  soloist.  At  a  performance  by  the  National  Orchestral  Association 
in  New  York,  Leon  Barzin  conducting,  February  25,  1942,  the  composer  took  the 
solo  part.  The  first  radio  performance  was  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
October  11,  1941,  when  the  composer  was  soloist  and  Howard  Barlow  conducted. 
This  work  was  selected  to  inaugurate  an  American  Festival  over  the  Columbia 
Network. 

The  score  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two   trumpets,   trombone   and    tuba,   percussion,   and   strings. 

The  composer  states  that  he  began  his  concerto  for  the  viola  while 
he  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston 
in  San  Francisco,  during  the  summer  of  1941,  when  he  was  making 
appearances  with  the  Coolidge  String  Quartet.  The  score  is  published 
in  its  present  form  and  likewise  with  the  solo  written  for  clarinet  in- 
stead of  viola. 
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I.  Introduction,  Recitativo  and  Variations.  —  Over  a  sustained 
bass,  the  solo  instrument  plays  with  broad  strokes,  tenuto,  an  intro- 
duction which  leads  to  the  recitativo.  The  recitativo  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  improvisation,  free  in  style,  and  prepares  for  the  theme  and 
variations  which  follow. 

The  theme,  marked  andante  sostenuto,  is  given  to  the  'celli  and 
basses.  Seven  variations  follow.  There  is  a  short  cadenza  again  over 
a  sustained  bass  over  which  the  trumpet  plays  the  theme,  while  the 
solo  instrument  elaborates  in  melancholy  manner.  There  is  a  short 
coda,   marked   meno   mosso  —  maestoso. 

II.  Allegretto  rubato.  —  In  complete  contrast,  this  movement  is  a 
clumsy  country  dance.  The  solo  instrument  plays  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  tuba,  trombone  and  triangle.  Fewer  instruments  are 
used  in  the  orchestra,  which  later  joins  the  other  players. 

III.  Andante  sostenuto.  —  This  movement  is  a  kind  of  Aria,  writ- 
ten for  solo  instrument  with  accompaniment  of  strings  only. 

IV.  Allegro  commodo,  con  brio.  —  This  is  a  rondo,  light  in  con- 
tent and  treatment.  At  the  conclusion,  the  tempo  is  accelerated  and 
the  work  ends  with  an  abrupt  interruption  by  the  solo  instrument 
alone  upon  a  few  notes  of  the  rondo  theme. 


The  composer  is  known  to  the  audiences  of  these  concerts  by 
his  Violin  Concerto,  in  which  he  appeared  as  soloist  when  it  was  per- 
formed on   Friday   and  Saturday,   December   4-5,    1931.    His   Second 
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Symphony  had  its  first  appearance  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series, 
February  16-17,  1934.  His  ''Concerto  Lirico"  for  Violoncello  and  Or- 
chestra was  performed  February  22,  1935,  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  as 
soloist.  His  Toccata,  Variations  and  Finale  for  String  Quartet  and 
Orchestra  had  its  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra,  October  21, 
1938,  the  Coolidge  Quartet  assisting.  His  Third  Symphony,  Op.  21, 
was  performed  November  8,  1940.  Mr.  Berezowsky  conducted  his 
First  Symphony  at  a  Monday  evening  concert  of  this  orchestra  on 
March  16,  1931. 

Nicolai  Berezowsky,  showing  striking  musical  talent  as  a  child,  en- 
tered the  Imperial  Chapel  at  St.  Petersburg  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  There  he  studied  with  Klimov.*  Resisting  his  father's  choice  of 
a  military  career  for  him,  the  young  man  pursued  his  study  of  the 
violin,  notably  under  Robert  Pollak  of  Vienna,  in  whose  string 
quartet  he  played.  In  1918  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  con- 
servatory of  Saratoff,  in  eastern  Russia,  on  the  Volga.  He  joined  the 
Moscow  Opera  Orchestra    (1920-21). 


*  Michael  Georgievitch  Klimov,  a  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Tcherepnin  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory,  became  principal  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  in  1913.  Later,  when 
conductor  of  the  Leningrad  State  Orchestra,  he  also  reassembled  his  old  choir  for  a  European 
tour  in   1928. 
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In  1922,  he  came  to  this  country,  studying  in  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
School  —  violin  with  Paul  Kochanski,  and  composition  with  Rubin 
Goldmark.  In  1923  he  joined  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
as  leader  of  the  second  violins.  He  was  first  violinist  of  the  League  of 
Composers  String  Quartet,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
Coolidge  String  Quartet  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 
He  is  associated  with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  three  symphonies,  and  the  Violin  and  Violon- 
cello Concertos  mentioned  above,  Berezowsky  has  composed  for  or- 
chestra a  Sinfonietta,  Hebrew  Suite,  Fantasia  for  Two  Pianos,  and 
"Introduction  and  Waltz."  His  chamber  music  includes  three  string 
quartets,  two  wood-wind  quintets,  two  string  sextets  and  a  sextet  for 
strings  with  clarinet  and  piano,  a  piano  sonata,  "Poeme"  (for  eleven 
instruments),  a  Duo  for  Viola  and  Clarinet,  and  a  suite  for  seven 
brass  instruments.  He  has  written  a  single  choral  work  —  a  Cantata 
on  Dryden's  "Hymn  to  Saint  Cecilia." 
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LOUIS  BA1LLY 

Louis  Bailly  was  born  in  Valenciennes,  France,  in  1882.  He  attended 
J  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1895  to  ^99,  obtaining  honors  in 
both  violin  and  viola.  He  played  with  orchestras  and  as  soloist  in 
Paris,  and  toured  Europe  as  a  member  of  the  Capet  Quartet,  an 
organization  which  specialized  in  the  performance  of  the  seventeen 
Quartets  of  Beethoven.  He  went  into  military  service  in  the  first 
World  War,  and  in  1917  was  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  the 
United  States  to  become  a  member  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  He  has 
appeared  on  numerous  occasions  as  soloist  with  orchestras  in  our 
cities.  From  1925  to  1941  he  taught  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  viola  and  chamber 
music  departments.  He  has  conducted  symphonic  broadcasts  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  several  seasons.  In  1935  he  became 
an  American  citizen. 
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"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.   16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre   (Isere),  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Ilalie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

The  first  performance  of  "Harold  in  Italy"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  on  February  19,  1884  (viola  solo,  Henry  Heindl).  At  five 
performances  following,  the  soloist  was  Franz  Kneisel,  then  concertmaster  of  the 
Orchestra:  February  13,  1886,  December  8,  1888,  February  6,  1892,  November  2, 
1895,  February  4,  1899;  December  5,  1903  (viola,  Mr.  Ferir),  January  26,  1907 
(viola,  Mr.  Ferir),  March  4,  1911  (viola,  Mr.  Ferir),  March  13,  1915  (viola,  Mr. 
Ferir),  and  November   14,  1919    (viola,  Frederic  Denayer). 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
l wo  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets  d-pistons,  three 
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trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide),  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 


Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italie.' 
As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique,'  the  'fixed  idea,'  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
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poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
piness, after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head:  it  was 
Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I 
have  no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You 
are  the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me  more  than 
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I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no; 
I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so,'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself.' 
Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
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mately  killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Adolphe  Boschot,  who,  before  all  others,  has  applied  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  of  the  scholar  to  the  writings  of  Berlioz,  is  constrained  to 
doubt  the  narrative  up  to  this  point.  There  are  indications  that  Paga- 
nini  was  not  present  at  the  concert  of  December  22,  and  that  Berlioz 
may  have  met  him  in  the  year  previous.  Berlioz's  biographer  is  dis- 
posed to  ask,  as  Berlioz  did,  why  Paganini,  who  obviously  wanted 
nothing  more  than  a  show  piece  for  the  viola,  and  who  was  well 
qualified  to  write  one,  should  have  turned  to  the  composer  least 
qualified  for  such  a  task.  Perhaps  "Berlioz  thought  what  an  ex- 
cellent thing  it  would  be  if  Paganini  were  to  play  the  viola  in  a 
work  of  his,  and  then,  or  later,  imagined  the  rest  of  the  story."  So 
Ernest  Newman  sums  up  Boschot's  attitude  in  his  own  invaluable 
edition  of  the  Memoirs,  and  counters  that  if  Paganini  had  not  even 
made  a  specific  request  of  Berlioz,  La  Gazette  Musicale  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  make  this  announcement  unchallenged  on  January 
26,  1834:  "Paganini,  whose  health  is  improving  daily,  has  asked  of 
M.  Berlioz  a  new  composition  after  the  manner  of  the  'Fantastic  Sym- 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Trustees  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  members  of  our  Society  for 
their  loyal  support  of  the  Orchestra  this  season. 

Without  this  support,  continuation  of  the 
Orchestra  would  be  impossible.  The  list  of  these 
Friends  as  of  April  17,  1942,  is  bound  into  this 
programme  book  as  a  permanent  record. 

The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in 
orchestral  music  to  the  greatest  possible  number, 
and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object 
are  invited  to  enroll  as  members.  There  is  no  min- 
imum membership  fee  and  cheques  made  out  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  constitute  enrollment 
without  further  formality. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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oApril  17,  1942 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Members  for  the  Season  of  1941-1942 


Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Abbe 
Mr.   Edwin   I.   Abbot 
Mrs.  Willis  J.  Abbot 
Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 
Dr.  John  A.  Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Howard  Abell 
Mrs.  Pennell  N.  Aborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.   A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Adams 
Miss  Eleanor  D.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Adams 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wilman  E.  Adams 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Addison 
Mr.  Solomon  Agoos 
Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Ahl 
Mr.  Emil   Ahlborn 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Miss  Annie  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Allen 
Miss  Eleanor  W.  Allen 
Miss  Mary  N.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Allen 
Mr.  John  H.  Alschuler 
Mrs.  Hobart  Ames 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Amory 
Mr.  Roger  Amory 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Oliver  Andrews 
Miss  Edna  K.  Anthony 
Miss  Margaret  Anthony 
Mr.  B.  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs.  Harold  Greene  Arnold 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Atherton 
Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
Miss  Caroline  P.  Atkinson 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Atkinson 
Mr.  Kerr  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  F.  Wayland  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  B..  Ayer 
Mrs.  W.  P.  F.  Ayer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Courtlandt  W.  Babcock 


^Boston  (^Members 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson 

Mrs.  Louis  Fabian  Bachrach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Bacon 

Mrs.  L.  F.  S.  Bader 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George  S.  C.  Badger 
Miss  Alice  H.  Bailey 
Mrs.  James  A.  Bailey 
Mrs.  Dudley  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  Hamilton  W.  Baker 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  William  B.  Baker 
Dr.  Franklin  G.  Balch 
Professor   and   Mrs. 

Edward  Ballantine 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.  John  Barker,  Jr. 
Miss  Phyllis  F.  Barker 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Barker 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Barlow 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barlow 
Mrs.  James  H.  Barnard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  L.  Barnard 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
Mr.  S.  J.  Barnet 
Dr.  J.  Dellinger  Barney 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Barnum 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Barr 
Miss  Doris  Barrett 
Mrs.  William  A.  Barron 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.   Barron,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Barrow 
Miss  Betty  A.  Bartlett 
Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Henry  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Matthew  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Bartlett 
Miss  Dorothy   Bartol 
Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 
Miss  Mary  E.  Batchelder 
Miss  Eva  M.  Bath 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jesse  B.  Baxter 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Baxter 
Miss  Katherine  Baxter 
Rev.  Ralph  Ernest  Bayes 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Bayley 


Mrs.  Boylston  A.  Beal 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  P.  Beal 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Beals 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Beaman 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Bearse 
Miss  Winifred  M.  Beck 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  Becker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti 
Miss  Leslie  Beebe 
Miss  Sylenda  Beebe 
Miss  Gertrude  C.  Belcher 
Mr.  W.  Phoenix  Belknap,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 
Mrs.  Jaffray  de  Hauteville  Bell 
Mrs.  A.  Farwell  Bemis 
Mr.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Bemis 
Mr.  John  R.  Bemis 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Bemis 
Miss  Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 
Mr.  Arthur  Berenson 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Bernhard 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

C.  Harold  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beston 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Beveridge 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Bigelow 
Miss  Anna  Child  Bird 
Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Sumner  Bird 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Bird 
Miss  Ann  W.  Bishop 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 
Miss  Dorothy  T.  Blake 
Mrs.  David  N.  Blakely 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Blanchard 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Miss  Clara  Blattner 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Bliss 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mrs.  John  H.  Blodgett 
Mrs.  William  H.  Blood,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hermann  L.  Blumgart 
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Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Boardman 
Mrs.  Emile  L.  Boas 
Mrs.  John  E.  Boit 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  C.  Christian  Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Bowden 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Bowles 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 
Miss  Mary  L.  Boyden 
Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bradford 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bradlee 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Bradlee 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Gardner  Bradley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee 
Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Brayton 
Miss  Barbara  Bremer 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Mrs.  Charles  Brewer 
Miss  Sally  Brewer 
Mrs.  J.  F.  F.  Brewster 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  Dwight  S.  Brigham 
Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brigham 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 
Mr.  Stanley  Brooks 
Miss  Edith  B.  Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Brown 
Miss  Ethel  F.  Brown 
Mr.  George  R.  Brown 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.   Theodore  E.   Brown 
Dr.  William  E.  Browne 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Margaret  Field  Buck 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  Alice  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Caroline  Bullard 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Burbank 
Mrs.  Starr  A.  Burdick 
Mrs.  George  Sargent   Bur£ 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Burke 
Miss  Martha  J.  Burke 
Miss  M.  F.  Burleigh 
Mrs.  Archie  C.  Burnett 
Miss  Helen  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.  John  A.  Burnham 
Miss  Mary  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Burnham 
Mr.  Allston  Burr 


Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Burr 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burrage 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  D.  Burrage 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 
Mrs.   George  A.   Bushee 
Mrs.   Stedman  Buttrick,  Jr. 

Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cabot 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Chilton  R.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Cabot 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cabot 
Mr.  George  E.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Harry  D.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs, 

Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Call 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cameron 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
Mr.  Courtney  G.  Campbell 
Miss  Edith  R.  Canterbury 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Carleton 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Carleton 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Carney 
Miss  Florence  L.  Carpenter 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  John  P.  Carr 
Miss  Ellen  S.  Carroll 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Carter 
Mrs.  George  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Hubert  Lazell  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter 
Miss  Nina  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Mrs.  Roscoe  A.  Carter 
Miss  Louisa  W.  Case 
Mrs.  Charles  Caverly 
Miss  Doris  H.  Chadwick 
Professor    and    Mrs. 

Z.  Chafee,  Jr. 
Mr.    and   Mrs. 

Henry  G.  Chamberlain 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  John  Chandler 
;ess  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Chapin 
Miss  Mabel  H.  Chapin 
Mr.  George  A.  Chapman 
Mrs.   Earle  P.   Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Miss  Alice  P.  Chase 
Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Chase 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Chase 


Mrs.  John  P.  Chase 

Mrs.  Philip  P.  Chase 

Miss  Ruth  P.  Chase 

Miss  Alice  Cheever 

Dr.  David  Cheever 

Mrs.  David  Cheever,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  Cheever 

Miss  Ruth  L.  S.  Child 

Mr.  A.  Percival  Chittenden 

Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Church 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  B.  Church 

Mrs.  James  E.  Church 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Dr.   Frank   S.    Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Chute 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Claflin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 
Mr.  Homer  Metcalf  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Hermann  F.  Clarke 
Mr.   C.    Comstock   Clayton 
Mr.  Burton  A.  Cleaves 
Mrs.  James  H.  Cleaves 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Clemson 
Miss  Flora  L.  Cluff 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Cobb 
Mrs.  Ernest  Cobb 
Miss  Madeline  W.  Cobb 
Mr.   Russell    Codman,   Jr. 
Mrs.  Russell  S.  Codman 
Mrs.  Jefferson  W.  Coe 
Mr.  Willard  G.  Cogswell 
Mrs.  J.  H.   Cohen 
Mrs.   Haskell   Cohn 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Florence  Colby 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mrs.   Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Miss  Grace  Collier 
Miss  Alice  W.  Collins 
Mrs.  James  D.  Colt 
Mrs.  Arthur    C.  Comey 
Miss  Ada  L.  Comstock 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.  William  C.  Conant 
Miss  Louise  Condit 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  J.  Connick 
Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Conrad 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Converse 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Converse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Cook 
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Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Julian  L.  Coolidge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Coolidge,  Sr. 
Mr.  Harry  D.  Coopei 
Miss  Helen  Corbett 
Mr.  William  R.  Cordingley 
Miss  Linda  E.  Corey 
Mrs.  Harold  D.  Corey 
Mrs.  John  J.  Cornish 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Miss  Rachel  E.  Cotton 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Counway 
Mrs.  John  A.   Cousens 
Miss   Katharine    M.    Cowen 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Cox 
Mrs.  Charles  Cranford 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 
Mrs.  Bartow  Crocker 
Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 
Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Crocker,  3rd 
Mrs.  Edgar  Crocker 
Mr.  Douglas  Crocker 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Crocker 
Mrs.  George  H.  Crocker 
Mrs.  G.  Glover  Crocker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lyneham  Crocker 
Miss  Muriel  Crocker 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Crosby 
Miss  Muriel  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Charles  K.  Cummings 
Mr.  Francis   H.   Cummings 
Miss  Margaret  Cummings 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  W. 

Cunningham 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
Mrs.  Edith  Roelker  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Greeley  S.  Curtis 
Miss  Harriot  S.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 
Miss  Margaret  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Cary  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  H.  Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  George  M.  Cushing 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 
Miss  A.  Ann  Cutler 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  Roy  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert   Cutler 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cutter 

In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Dabney 
Mrs.  George  B.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.  Daly 
Mr.  J.  Linfield  Damon 
Mrs.  Gorham  Dana 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dane 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ernest  B.  Dane 
Mrs.  John  Dane 
Mrs.  William  H.  Danforth 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
Dr.  Raeburn  R.  Davenport 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Edward  Kirk  Davis 
Miss  Isabel  W.  Davis 
Mrs.  Livingston  Davis 
Miss  Lucy  Davis 
Miss  Mary  G.  Davis 
Miss  Mary  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Davol 
Miss  Mary  B.  Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day,  Jr. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Day 
Miss   Bertha   Dean 
Mr.    fames  Dean 
Mrs.   James   Dean 
Mrs.  George  L.  DeBlois 
Miss  Constance  DeCormis 
Mr.  R.  M.  DeCormis 
Miss  Barbara  Dee 
Mrs.  Thadeus  C.  DeFriez 
Miss  Alice  L.  Delano 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh 
Mrs.  Daniel  A.  deMenocal 
Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 
Mrs.  Philip  Y.  DeNormandie 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  L.  DeNormandie 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  DeVeau 
Mrs.  Bradley  Dewey 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dexter 
Mrs.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Dillon 
Mrs.  William  H.  Dimick 


In  Memory  of 

Ellen  Sturgis  Dixey 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Donham 
Mrs.  Edward  Calvin  Donnelly 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Donovan 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Dooly 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Douglass 
Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Mrs.  Cutler  B.  Downer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jerome  I.  H.  Downes 
Mrs.  William  B.  H.  Dowse 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Bristow  Diaper 
Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 
Mr.  E.  S.  Drown 
Mrs.  Rufus  B.  Dunbar 
Mrs.  Horace  C.  Dunham 
Miss  Alice  M.  Dunne 
F.  L.  Dunne  &  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 
Miss   Catharine   H.   Dwight 
Miss  Margaret  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 
The  Misses  Louise  S.  and 

Mabel  L.  Earle 
Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 
Mr.  L.  U.  Edgehill 
Dr.  George  H.  Edgell 
Mr.  David  F.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Henry  Ehrlich 
Mrs.  Lee  Einstein 
Mrs.   Philip   Eiseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Eisler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Harriett  M.  Ellis 
Miss  Mary  G.  Ellis 
Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 
Mrs.  Eben  H.  Ellison 
Miss  Florence  G.  Elms 
Miss  Helen  T.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Mrs.  Mary  Learned  Ely 
Miss  Florence  D.  Emerson 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mr.  H.  Wendell  Endicott 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Endicott 
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Miss  Constance  L.  English 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  English 
Mrs.  L.  Joseph  Eno 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Ernst 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Gustavus  J.  Esselen 
Miss  Edith  M.  Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 

Eustis 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 
Mrs.  William  P.  Everts 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Murry  N.  Fairbank 
Mrs.  Sidney  Farber 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Farquhar 
Mrs.  George  E.  Farrington 
Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 
Dr.    and    Mrs. 

Nathaniel  W.  Faxon 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 
Mrs.   S.   Prescott  Fay 
Miss  Myra  Ferguson 
Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Ferry 
Mr.  Bernard  Fiedler 
In  Memory  of  Johanna 

Fiedler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Field 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fish 
Miss  Edith  S.  Fisher 
Miss  Frances  B.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 
Mr.  Edward  Fitch 
Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts 
Miss  M.  Grace  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Caroline  R.  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  L.  Foote 
Mrs.  George  J.  Foran 
Mrs.  Allan  Forbes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes 
Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Forbes 
Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Forness 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  O.  Forssel 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Foster 
Mrs.  Hatherly  Foster,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Mr.  Georges  Fourel 
Miss  Edith  M.  Fox 


Mr.  Isidor  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Corabelle  G.  Francis 

Mrs.  G.  Tappan  Francis 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Francis 

Miss  Lina  H.  Frankenstein 

Mr.  James  B.  Fraser 

Mrs.  George  Edward  French 

Mrs.  Hollis  French 

Miss  Katharine  French 

Mr.  Richard  Frederic  French 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Fretz 

In  Memory  of 

Harry  A.  Friedland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Friedlander 
The  Misses  Friedman 
Mrs.  Harry  F.  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  H.  Friedman 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Frissora 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Frost 
Miss  Evelyn  P.  Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.  Langdon  Frothingham 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Miss  Anna  D.  Fry 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Claude  M.  Fuess 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Marshall  N.  Fulton 
Miss  Laura  Furness 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage 
Mrs.  Elbridge  Cleghorn  Gale 
Mrs.  Percival  Gallagher 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

William  W.  Gallagher 
Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Gamble 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mrs.   William  W.   Gannett 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Seth  T.  Gano 
Mrs.  Harry  Ganz 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Norton  Ganz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  S.  Gardner 
Mr.    and   Mrs. 

G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Gardner 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Gardner 
Miss   Annette  Garel 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Garfield 
Mr.  David  L.  Garrison 
Mrs.  William  L. 

Garrison,  Jr. 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elwood  Gaskill 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Walter  W.  Gaskill 
Miss  Clara  Edith  Gay 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leslie  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Giduz 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Giese 
Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Gifford 
Miss  Clara  C.  Gilbert 
Miss  Helen  C.  Gilbert 
Miss  Louise  Giles 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mrs.  Edwin  Ginn,  Sr. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Gleason 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
Mrs.  Asa  Eldridge  Goddard 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan  Godoy 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mrs.  Aaron  Goodrich 
Miss  Constance  Goodrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Goodspeef 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  M.  Goodwin 
Miss  Sarah  S.  Goodwin 
Mr.  Ellis  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  A.  Gorner 
Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 
Miss  Augusta  Gottfried 
Miss  Cornelia  Gould 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston.  Jr. 
Miss  Isabella  Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Margaret  Grant 
Mrs.  Russell  R.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Graton 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Graves 
Miss  Marjorie  Gray 
Mr.  Reginald  Gray 
Miss  Emma  Grebe 
Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green 
Miss  Helen  Lincoln  Green 
Miss  Phyllis  Laurence  Green 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Montraville  Green 
Mr.  David  H.  Greenberg 
Miss  Alma  L.  Greene 
Mrs.  C.  Nichols  Greene 
Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Greene 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  Coplev  Greene 
Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene 
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Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Mr.  George  C.  Greener 
Mrs.  Chester  N.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Henry  V.  Greenough 
Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Greenough 
Mr.  F.  A.  Gregg 
Miss  Agnes  Gregory 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Grew 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Mrs.  John  Grew 
Miss  Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Paul  Gring 
Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 
Mr.  Courtenay  Guild 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Haertlein 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Theodore  C.   Hafrenreffer 
Mrs.  Richard  K.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Miss  Anna  Hall 
Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Hall 
Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 
Mrs.  H.  S.   Hall 
Mr.  John  L.  Hall 
Miss  Charlotte  B.  Hallowell 
Miss  Emily  Hallowell 
Mrs.  John  W.  Hallowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

N.   Penrose   Hallowell 
Mrs.  Parker  Hamilton 
Miss  Jenny  L.  Hamlin 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond 
Hon.  and   Mrs. 

Franklin   T.    Hammond 
Mrs.  George  Hannauer 
Mrs.  Lyman  S.  Hapgood 
Mrs.  Edgar  Harding 
Mrs.  Edward   Harding 
Mr.  Wilton  E.  Harding 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Harris 
Mrs.  Norman  Harrower 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.   Hartt 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Harvard  Glee  Club 
Mrs.  Elbert  A.  Harvey 
Mrs.  John   H.  Harwood 
Mrs.  Svdney    Harwood 
Mrs.   Clarence   G.    Haskell 
Miss  Marian  R.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles    H.    Haskins 
Mr.  G.  L.  Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Mrs.  Francis    H.    Hastings 
Dr.  Hugh  K.  Hatfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norman  L.  Hatch 
Miss  Florence  E.  Hatheway 
Miss  Alison  Haughton 
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Mrs.  M.  Graeme  Haughton 
Mrs.  Richard  Pratt  Hawkins 
Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Hawkridge 
Mrs.  Alfred   J.    Hawks 
Mrs.  George    Hawley 
Miss   V.  Pauline  Hayden 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 


Miss  Muriel  S.  Haynes 
Mrs.  W.  Haynes-Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  L.  Hazen 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Heard 
Mrs.  Hamilton    Heard 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Hedge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  R.  Hedge 


Miss  Adele  Hooper 
Miss  Mary  F.  Hooper 
Mi.  and  Mrs. 

Charles    Hopkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  M.  Horblit 
Mrs.   Henry   Hornblower 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 
Mr.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Houghton 
Mr.  Wendell  R.  Hovey 
Mrs.  Francis  G.   Howard 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Howe 
Mr.  James  C.  Howe 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 


Miss  Alicia  Henderson  Hefler  Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 


Mr.   William   C.   Heilman 
Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Henkels 
Miss  Laura  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Andrew  H.  Hepburn 
Mrs.  Joseph    M.    Herman 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Miss  Ada  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.  Christian   A.   Herter 
Miss  Bessie  C.  Hewes 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hewett 
Mrs.  Chester   D.    Hey  wood 
Mrs.  George  K.  Higgins 
Mrs.  John  W.  Higgins 
Mrs.  F.  L.   Higginson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Francis  Lee  Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Mrs.   Stanley   B.    Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  D.  Hill 
Professor  Edward  B.  Hill 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 
Mrs.  George  E.  Hills 
Mrs.  E.  Sturgis  Hinds 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hoag 
Mrs.  Samuel   Hoar 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Hobart 


Mrs.  Henry  S.  Howes 
Mrs.  Osborne  Howes 
Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Howland 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Hoyle 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hoyt 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hudnut 
Miss  Amy  M.  Hughes 
Miss  Elinor  L.  Hughes 
Mrs.  Eugene  J.  V.  Huiginn 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hulburd 
Mrs.  Chester  B.  Humphrey 
In  Memory  of 

Constance  E.  Humphrey 
Miss  Ida    Hunneman 
Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hunnewell 
Mr.  Francis  W7elles  Hunnewell 
Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell 
Mr.  Frederick  V.  Hunt 
Miss  Emily  J.  Hurd 
Mrs.  G.   Newell   Hurd 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Hurter 
Mrs.  Charles  P.   Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward   W.   Hutchins 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Maynard  Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 


Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs    Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Hobbs  Miss  Annie  H.  Jackson 
Mrs.  George   Henry   Hobson      Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Miss  Edith   C.   Holbrook 


Miss  Mary  S.  Holbrook 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Holbrook 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.  Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Miss  Laura  P.  Holmes 
Miss  Katharine   A.   Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  William  P.  Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph   W.   Homer 
Miss  Helen  Hood 
Mrs.  G.  Franklin  Hooker 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jackson 
Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Jackson 
Mr.   Robert  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  Thomas  Jackson 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Jacobs 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Eldon  R.  James 
Mrs.  William  James 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Jamieson,  Jr. 
Miss  Caroline   G.  Jewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 
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In  Memory  of  Howard 

Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  James  R.  Jewett 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson 
Professor  Edith  C.  Johnson 
Miss  Edith   Morse  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  G.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Miss  Ida  B.  Johnson  ' 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

L.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Mrs.  Durham   Jones 
Mr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Howard  Vallance  Jones 
Miss  Kathrine  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 
Mrs.  William  E.  Jones 
Miss  Mary  R.  Joslin 
The  Misses  Joy 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  E.  Judd 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kaplan 
in    Memory   of 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Kaufmann 
In  Memory  of 

Carl  F.  Kaufmann 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Keeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  H.  Keenan 
Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Keene 
Mrs.  Harold   C.   Keith 
VIrs.  J.   L.    Keith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl   Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.   Shaun   Kelly 
Miss  Rosalind  Kempton 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Kendall 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.   Everett  E.   Kent 
Mrs.  Ira  Rich  Kent 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr 
Mrs.  H.  Kerr-Blackmer 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Ketchum 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Phillips  Ketchum 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Kettell 
VI  r.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kidde* 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  King 
Mrs.  Gilbert  King 
Mrs.  G.  W.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  Parsons  King 
Mrs.  William  F.  King 
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Mrs.  Edward  R.  Kingsbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  E.  Kinkade 
Mrs.  William  Abbot  Kinsman 
Or.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel    B.    Kirkwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  J.  Klotz 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 
In  Memory  of 

Annie  Liebman  Kopf 
Dr.  and  Madame 

Serge  Koussevitzky 
Dr.   G.   Douglas   Krumbhaar 
Miss  Anna  W.  Kuhn 
Mr.  John  G.  Kuhns 
Miss  Margaret  Kyle 

Mrs.  Morris  F.  LaCroix 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Mrs.  William  E.  Ladd 
Mrs.   Horatio  A.  Lamb 
Miss  Alice  Lamprey 
Miss  Winnetta    Lamson 
Mr.   Arthur  Landers 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Lane 
Mrs.  F.   E.  Lane 
Mrs.  Gardiner   M.   Lane 
Miss  Katharine  W.  Lane 
Miss   Margaret   Ruthven   Lang 
Mrs.  Chester    W.   Lasell 
Miss   Elizabeth    Lasell 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norbert  Rene  Lauga 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Miss  Marv  B.  Lawrence 
The  Rt.  Rev. 

William  Lawrence 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Lawson 
Mrs.   Herbert    Lawton 
Mrs.  Elbe  M.  Leake 
Dr.   Paul   B.   LeBaron 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Halfdan  Lee 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lee,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Lee 
Dr.   and   Mrs.  Roger  I.   Lee 
Miss  Sylvia  Lee 
Dr.   Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  Leland 
Mrs.  William  G.  Lennox 
Mrs.  Harry  Levi 
Mrs.  Colman  Levin 


Mr.  I.  Norman  Levin 
Mrs.  Myer  J.  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

George   Lewis,  Jr. 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Herman  E.  Lewis 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Leo  Rich  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Lincoln 
Miss  Emily  A.  Lincoln 
Mr.  John  Lindquist 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mrs.   Philip  Little 
Mrs.  Homer  F.  Livermore 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  Ernest   P.  Locke 
Mrs.  Dunbar  Lockwood 
Mis.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George    Wood   Logan 
Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.    H.   Lord 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr. 
Miss   Marjorie  C.  Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lothrop 
Miss   Mary  B.  Lothrop 
Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 
Mrs.  Frederick   H.  Lovejoy 
Mr.  Winslow  H.  Loveland 
Mrs.  Ernest  Lovering 
Miss  Eleanor  H.  Lovett 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Stephen   B.   Luce 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Ludwig 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Sr. 
Mrs.  George   Armstrong   Lyon 

Mr.  Alden  H.   Maclntyre 
Mrs.  Eldon  Macleod 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Macomber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  Mager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Maguire 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Mann 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Earl  G.  Manning 
Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna  Theresa  Marble 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Marden 
Professor  E.  L.  Mark 
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Mrs.  Samuel  Markell 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss  H.  Florence  Mason 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.   Mason 
Mr.  William   N.   Mason 
Mr.  E.  Leon  May 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Mayo 
Mrs.  Lawrence   Mayo 
Mrs.  Frederick    S.    Mead 
Mrs.  George  Mead 
Dr.  J.  H.  Means 
Mrs.  George   Melcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Metcalf  W.  Melcher 
Miss  M.  T.  Melius 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  H.  S.  Merrill 
Mr.  Nestor  Merritt 
Mrs.   George   Putnam   Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

G.  W.  Metcalfe 
Miss  Enola  Miles 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alton  L.  Miller 
Miss  Mildred  A.   Miller 
Miss  Ruth  P.  Miller 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Miller 
Mrs.  Charles   F.    Mills 
Mrs.  Norman  F.  Milne 
Mrs.  John  H.  Mitchell 
Mrs.  W.  Jason  Mixter 
Mrs.  John  C.  Moench 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Moffat 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks 
Mrs.  John  P.  Monks 
Mr.  Arthur   E.   Monroe 
Mrs.  Clifford   H.   Moore 
Mrs.  Edward   C.   Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Moors 
Mrs.  John  F.  Moors 
Mr.  Vincent  Morgan 
Professor  and   Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Mrs.  Charles  R.   Morris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Morse 
Miss  Constance    Morse 
Mrs.  Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  J.  G.  Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  I.  Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.   Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.   Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Percival  Mott 
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^/S-  M^  \\  Motte  Miss  E1sie  F.  Packer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penneld  Mower   Dr.  Calvin  G    Page 
Mrs.  George   S.    Mumford,   Jr.  Mrs.  F.  Ward  Paine 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford  The  Rev.  George  L    Paine 


Mr.  Willis  Munro 
Mrs.  James  A.  Munroe 
Miss  Margaret  Munsterberg 
Mrs.  H.  Dudley  Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murray 


The  Misses  Jessie  G.  and 
Elsie  M.  Paine 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard    C.    Paine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  I.  Mydans    Mr.  and  Mrs 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  McConnel 
Mr.  Stanley  R.  McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  McCreary 
Mrs.  Carrie  A.  McFarland 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Franklin  McElwain 
The  Very  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

John  Moore  McGann 
Mrs.  Henry  McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allyn   B.   Mclntire 
Mrs.  J.  Bowman  McKennan 
Miss   Emily  W.  McKibbin 


Robert  Treat  Paine,  2nd 
Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis  Paine 
Mrs.  Stephen    Paine 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Parker 
Miss  Edith  Parker 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.  Parker 
Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker 
Mrs.  John   Parkinson 


Miss  Rebecca  W.  McLanathan  Mr.  Robert  Parkinson 


Miss   Nathalie   McLean 
Mrs.  Hugh  D.  McLellan 
Mrs.  Louise  G.  McMichael 
Mr.  F.  H.  Nash 
Mrs.  James  A.  Neal 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Needham 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson 
Mrs.  Thacher  Nelson 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mrs.  James  M.  Newell 
Mrs.  Lyman  C.  Newell 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Newey 
Mrs.  A.  Parker  Newman 
Miss  Minette  D.  Newman 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry   G.   Nichols 
Mrs.  William  G.  Nickerson 
Mr.  A.  R.  Nicoll 
Bishop  F.  S.  Noli 
Mrs.  Frederic  O.  North 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton 
Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 
Miss  Annie  Anthony  Noyes 
Mr.  James  B.  Noyes 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Nutter 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  H.  O'Connor 
Mr.   Otto  Oldenberg 
Miss  Carolyn  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Leonard  Opdycke 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  B.  Osgood 
Mrs.  Mary  Brooks  Otis 

Miss   Louise   Packard 


Mrs.  Robert  Parkinson 
Mrs.  Henry   Parkman 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Parnell 
Mrs.  Ernst   M.   Parsons 
Mr.  Claude  E.  Patch 
Mrs.  James  E.  Patton 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Amelia  Peabody 
Mrs.  Endicott   Peabody 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman   Peabody 
Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse 
Miss  Grace  Peazey 
Miss  Annie  J.   Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
In  Memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce 
Miss  Emily  O.  Peirce 
Miss  Jessie  L.  O.  Peirce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Miss  Alice  Sherburne  Perkins 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Perlmuter 
Mrs.  John  Perrin 
Mr.  Donald  P.  Perry 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Perry 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Perry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Perry 
Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Perry 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Constantin  A.  Pertzoff 
Mrs.  W.  Y.  Peters 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Pfaelzer 
Miss  Alice  G.  Phemister 
Mrs.  Merchant  E.  Philbrick 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Phillips 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Phippen 
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Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Miss  Catharine  W.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce 
Mr.  John  G.  Pierce 
Miss  Louisa  Q.  Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond  Pierce 
Mrs.  Wilson  H.   Pierce 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Pike 
Professor  Walter  H.  Piston 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Pitman 
Mr.  Victor  Polatschek 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Pond 
Mr.  Daniel  S.  Poor 
Mrs.  A.  Kingsley  Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  Brooks  Potter 
Mrs.  John  Briggs  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  E.  Burnley  Powell 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Powers 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Pratt 
Dr.   and  Mrs. 

Henry  Nickerson  Pratt 
Miss  Alice  A.  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elwyn  G.  Preston 
Mr.  Roger  Preston 
Mr.  Joseph  K.  Priest 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 
Miss  Emily  Dutton  Proctor 
Mrs.    Henry    B.   Prout 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty 
Mr.  George  E.  Pulsifer 
Miss  Hazel  M.  Purmort 
Miss  Augusta  N.   Putnam 
Mrs.  F.  Delano  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
Miss  Bertha  Ramsey er 
Mrs.  C.  Theodore  Ramseyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  Seaton  Rand 
Miss  Eleanor  E.  Randall 
Miss  Helen  M.  Ranney 
The  Misses  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Theresa  S.  Ratshesky 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  F.  Raymond 
The  Misses  Emily  S. 

and  Ida  B.  Reed 
Miss  Alice  Reese 
Mrs.  A.  William  Reggio 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Resor 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 


Mr.  Frederick  Rice 
Mrs.  John  C.  Rice 
Mrs.  William  Rice 

(In  Memory  of 
Dr.  William  Rice) 
Mrs.  James  L.  Richards 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Richards 
Mr.  Charles  O.  Richardson 
Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Sr. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Richardson 
Mr.  W.  K.  Richardson 
Miss  Ruth  K.  Richardson 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Richmond 
Mr.  W.  Douglas  Richmond 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  R.  Sanford  Riley 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Rissland 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Miss  Ethel  Dane  Roberts 
Mr.  Dwight   P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Miss  Jeannie  D.  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 
Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Rogers 
Miss  A.  Rebecca  Romkey 
Mrs.  James  Hardy  Ropes 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Ropes 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Louis  Rosenthal 
Miss   Lucy   C.   Ross 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Rousmaniere 
Miss  Mary  S.  Rousmaniere 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Rowley 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

C.  Adrian  Rubel 
Mr.  Philip  Rubenstein 
Mrs.  Cecil  N.  Rudnick 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 
Mrs.  Otis  T.  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs.  William  A.  Russell 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 
Mr.  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert  de  W.  Sampson 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Samson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  R.   Sanborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jesus  M.  Sanroma 


Mrs.  Richard  M.  Sarber 

Mr.  Porter  Sargent 

Mrs.  Florence  W.  Saunders 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sawtell 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Sawyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Scammon 
Mrs.  Garret  Schenck,  Jr. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schneider 
Mrs.  Andrew  Schultz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  W.  Scott 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Miss  Evelyn  G.  Sears 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Esther  Isabel  Seaver 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Seavey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Selya 
Miss  Louise  Seymour 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.   and  Mrs. 

George  C.  Shattuck 
Mr.  Mayo  A.  Shattuck 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier  Shaw 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Shaw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
Miss  Emily  B.  Shepard 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shepard 
Miss  Dora  B.  Sherburne 
"A   Music  Lover" 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Sherrill 
Mrs.  John  Shillito 
Mrs.   Benjamin  D.  Shreve 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Shurtleff 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 
Mrs.  Eli  Siegel 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Mr.  Robert  Sinnott 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 
Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 
Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr. 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Smith 
Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.Smith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morton  Smith 
Mrs.  George  S.  Smith 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Smith 
Miss  Ida  C.  Smith 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Smith 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Smith-Petersen 
Miss  Gertrude  Snow 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Sohier 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule 
Mrs.   H.   H.  Soule 
Miss  Lenora  N.  Soule 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Southard 
Mrs.  Henry  Lawrence 

Southwick 
Mrs.  Philip  L.  Spalding 
Mrs.  William  A.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell  Spaulding 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Robert  Spencer 
Miss  Edna  G.  Spitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Romney  Spring 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
Mrs.  Markham  W.  Stackpole 
Mrs.  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Stanley 
Miss  Katharine  Stanton 
Mrs.  Creighton  B.  Stanwood 
Mrs.  Francis  M.  Stanwood 
Miss  Anna  Stearns 
Miss  Mildred  B.  Stearns 
Mrs.  Russell  Stearns 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Roderick  Stebbins 
Mrs.   Alexander  Steinert 
Mrs.    Preston    T.    Stephenson 
Mr.  Simon  Sternburg 
Mrs.  Abbot  Stevens 
Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stevens 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Samuel   W.   Stevens 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Stevenson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frank  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Stiles 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 
Mrs.  James  J.  S.torrow,  Sr. 
Miss  Sarah   D.  Stover 
Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Strang 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Mrs.  Vcevold  W.  Strekalovsky 
Dr.  and   Mrs. 

Richard  P.  Strong 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Stuart 
Miss  Evelvn  R.  Sturgis 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Sturgis 
Mr.  S.  Warren  Sturgis 
Mrs.  T.  Russell  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Sumner 
Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Sutherland 
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Miss  Helen  Bernice  Sweeney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norris  P.  Swett 
Mrs.  E.   Kent   Swift 
Mrs.  George  H.  Swift 
Miss  Lucile  Swift 
Miss  Lucy  W.  Swift 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Swift 


Mrs.  Royal  W.  Tyler 
(n  Memory  of 

William  Bartlett  Tyler 

Mr.  Adolph  Ullman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.  Valkenier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft  Miss  Bertha   H.   Vaughan 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  Taintor 
Miss  Mary  Eloise  Talbot 
Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
In  Memory  of 

Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent  J.  Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Ruth  B.  Teppema 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  S.  Terry 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 
Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer 
Miss  Helen  Thomas 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  S.  Thompson 
Miss  Mary  Q.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

R.  A.  Thorndike 
Miss  Augusta  Thornton 
Miss  Faith  Thoron 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Alice  A.  Thorp 
Miss  Willoughby  Todd 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  M.  Tomb 


Mrs.  Cushing  Vose 

Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Mrs.    Harris   E.   Wainwright 
Hon.  Robert  Walcott 
Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Waldron 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Miss  Esther  Mayhew  Walker 
Mrs.  George  R.  Wallace 
Miss  Sarah   Walmsley 
Mrs.  W.   Albert   Walter 
Miss  Alice   Walton 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Walworth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Walz 
A   Friend 

Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland 
Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 
Mrs.  Roger  S.  Warner 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mrs.  Bayard  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Mr.  Bentley  W.  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Washburn 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey  Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 


Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Mrs.  Russell  B.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Tracy 
Miss  Emma  G.  Treadwell 
Mrs.  George  W.  Treat 
Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge 
Mrs.  Eliott  F.  Trull 
Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Tucker 
Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Tucker 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Tucker 
Mrs.  L.   S.   Tuckerman 
Mrs.  Henry  Dubois  Tudor 
Miss  Annie  E.  Tulis 
Mrs,  Peter   Turchon 
Mr.  W.  Hetherington 

Turnbull 
Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia   H.   Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas    R.    Watson 
Mr.  Albert  G.  Watts 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Watters 
Mrs.  Walter  F.   Watters 
Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Weatherby 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  S.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 
Mrs.  Sinclair  Weeks 
Mr.  Moses  Weinman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  Weinrebe 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Soma  Weiss 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mr.  Holmes  Hinkley  Welch 
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Miss  Lucy  M.  Welch 

Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 

Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Weld 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rodman  Weld 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Wellington 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Raynor  G.  Wellington 
Mrs.  George  B.  Wells 
Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Welti 
Mrs.  G.  V.  Wendell 
Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mr.  John  W.  West 
Miss  Martha  Wetherbee 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Wetherell 
Miss  Adaline  E.  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Wheeler 
Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 
Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  White 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  White 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 
Miss  Grace  G.  White 


Mr.  Huntington  K.  White 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Paul  Dudley  White 
Mrs.  Samuel  P.  White 
Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Whitman 
Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Whitman 
Miss  Helen  R.  Whitmore 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Whitney 
Miss  Louise  Adams  Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Mrs.  George  R.  Whitten 
Mrs.  Rufus  L.  Wilbor 
Mrs.  Grace  T.  Wilcox 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mrs.  Arthur  Williams 
Miss  Hilda  W.  Williams 
Mr.  Holden  P.  Williams 
Mr.  Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Moses  Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 
Miss  Clara  R.  Williamson 
Miss  Margaret  Williamson 
Mr.  Donald  B.  Willson 
Miss  Florence  B.  Windom 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 
Mr.  Hobart  W.  Winkley 

oNon- resident  (^Members 


Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Winslow 
Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathaniel  T.  Winthrop 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  D.  Wit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss  Charlotte  Wood 
Dr.  Nathaniel  K.  Wood 
Mrs.  William  L.  Woodbury 
The  Misses  Woodman 
Mrs.  Kennard  Woodworth 
Mr.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
Miss  Sally  Woodworth 
Mrs.  Edith  Christiana  Woolley 
Mrs.  George  L.  Wrenn,  2nd 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Wright 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edgar  N.  Wrightington 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Yeaton 
Mr.  William  H.  Young 

Mr.  Samuel  Zemurray 

Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Zighera 


Mrs.   William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Miss  Cora   G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Everard  Appleton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   George   C.  Arvedson  — 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  — 

Providence 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Berry  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L»  Betts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Miss  Frances  T.  E.  Boyd  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Clara  W.  Brown  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Budd  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchlns  Cady  —  Providence 
Miss  W.  O.  Callwell  —  Devon,  England 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chesebrough  — 

Providence 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
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Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 

Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 

Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 

Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Cooley  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Cooper  —Hartford 

Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 

Providence 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Mrs   Robert  Darling  —  Hartford 
Miss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 
Mr.  VV.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Mis?  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mrs   William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York 
Mis?  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  York 
Mrs   Paul  C.  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Mrs   Charles  W.  Dodge  —  New  York 
Mis(  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Mr.   Sharles  Dreifus,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Misi  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 
Hew  York 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Seeber  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Miss  C.  Emily  Fairbanks  —  Providence 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Fellheimer  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E.  Flagler  —  Providence 

Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 

Dr.  R.  W.  French  —  Providence 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 

Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller  - 
Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Gale  —Hartford 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Rosamond  Gifford  —  Illinois 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gilbertson  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.   Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  — New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  Graham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  B.  Griggs  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Sandor  Harmati  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mrs.   T.  Pierrepont   Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  -  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles - 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  -  Hartford 
Mrs.   H.  Hoermann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  -  New  York 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Providence 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  -  Hartford 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  Ingraham  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Jackson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harry  K.  James  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  -  Providence 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  -  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Harris  Jonas  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Hartford 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Donald   Kaffenburgh - 
Hartford 
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Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Keller  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  —  Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Lewinsohn  —  New 

York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Lincoln  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  York 
Miss  Elaine  M.  Lomas  —  Wilton,  Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Lustig  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Malmstead  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Marti  ne  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Mazzucchelli  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  Spofford  Morgan  —  New  York 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Shepard   A.    Morgan  —  New 

York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Mr.  John   S.   Newberry,  Jr.  — 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  John   W.   Nickerson  —  Hart 

ford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 
Miss  May  H.  Noyes  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Providence 


Mr.  E.  Penteado  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  New  York 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Plant  —  Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert.  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hare  Powel  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Prindiville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer  —  New  York 

The  Misses  Ray  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 

Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  — 

Providence 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Clarence   Richards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Augusto  A.  Rodriguez  —  Porto  Rico 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Byford  Ryan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  York 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns  — 

Hartford 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.   W.   Prescott   Smith  —  California 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hobart  A.  Spalding  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  E.  Squibb  —  Providence 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  Rush  Sturges  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.   H.  Trott  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Eliot  Wadsworth  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Jr. - 

Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 


Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  -  Providence 

Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  -  Providence 

Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  West,  Jr.  —  Providence 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 

Miss  Harriett  H.  White  -  New  York 

Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 

Mrs.    George   N.   Whittlesey  —  New   York 

Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 

Mrs.   Henry  L.  Wilcox  —  Providence 

Dr.   H.  W.  Williams  —  Providence 

Miss  Amey  L.  Willson  —  Providence 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  —  Providence 

Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow  —  New  York 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin  —  Providence 

Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Cincinnati 


In  addition  to  those  whose  names  are  listed  above,  several  others  have 
been  good  enough  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  during  the  current 
year,  but  have  requested  that  their  names  be  not  listed. 


(Continued  from  page  1087) 

phony.''  Since  a  large  part  of  Berlioz's  statements  will  never  be 
tracked  down  for  final  verification,  it  may  be  wisest  to  rest  on  the 
observation  that  Berlioz  leans  to  magnification  rather  than  distor- 
tion, that  even  when  duly  discounted,  his  narrative  remains  astonish- 
ing enough. 

The  announcement  made  in  the  Gazette  and  other  papers  friendly 
to  Berlioz  described  the  proposed  work  as  entitled  "Les  Derniers 
Instants  de  Marie  Stuart,"  as  including  a  chorus,  orchestra,  and  viola 
solo,  and  as  affording  the  public  its  first  opportunity  to  hear  Paganini 
play  upon  this  instrument. 

Berlioz  has  nothing  to  say  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  last  moments 
of  Maria  Stuart.  Memories  of  his  adventures  in  Italy,  the  brigands 
he  had  met  in  the  Abruzzi,  were  probably  more  congenial,  as  the 
viola  solo  wove  its  way  at  will  through  the  developing  score.  Berlioz 
did  not  bother  with  Paganini's  admonition  against  rests.  His  incom- 
parable orchestral  instincts  must  have  told  him  that  the  magic  of 
color  which  lies  in  the  viola  is  best  caught  by  evocative  backgrounds 
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Among  those  who  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  following  are  listed  as  having  heard  the  Orchestra 
under  each  of  its  regular  conductors  from  Sir  George  Henschel  to 
Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Since  existing  records  are  insufficient  for  a 
full  compilation,  any  whose  names  have  been  omitted  are  requested 
to  send  them  to  Reginald  C.  Foster,  Chairman,  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Miss  Fanny  M.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Ashton 
Miss  Caroline  P.  Atkinson 

Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  Barber 
Mrs.  John  S.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  Alanson  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Warren  D.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  M.  Bird 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 
Mrs.  George  F.  Bosworth 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Miss  Helen  C.  Burnbam 
Miss    Mary   C.   Burnham 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  D.  Bui  rage 

Mr.  George  A.  Chapman 
Prof.  H.  E.  Clifford 
Mrs.  Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Corey 
Mrs.   Helen    M.   Craig 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Currier 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Dooly 
Mrs.  Wm.  B.  H.  Dowse 

Dr.  Mabel  I.  Emerson 
Alexander  B.  Ewing 

• 

Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay 
Miss  Lucy  Adams  Fiske 
Mrs.  Parker  Fiske 
Mrs.  Arthur  Foote 


Miss  Louisa  H.  Fries 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham 

Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Mrs.  Edwin  Ginn,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant 
Miss  Emma  Grebe 
Miss  Rose  Grebe 
Mis.  Edith  Noyes  Greene 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mr.  John  W.  Hall 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Hammond 
Miss  Martha  N.  Hanson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emor  H.  Harding 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Haughton 
Mrs.  Amalia  Henderson 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Herman 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Miss  Leslie  W.  Hopkinson 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Hosmer 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 
Miss  Emily  J.  Hurd 
Miss  Alice  Hutchinson 


Miss  Mary  V.  Iasigi 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Jack 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 

Mrs.  Richard  Hamlin  Jones 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Lahee 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Lane 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 
Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 

Miss  Fannie  P.  Mason 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Milliken 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 
Miss  Helen  Graham  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Motley 
Miss  Angelina  K.  Mudge 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 


Mr.  F.  H.  Nash 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frederic  O.  North 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Nutter 

Miss  Sybilla  Orth 

Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker 
Mrs.  Henry  Parkman 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
Mrs.  Francis  A.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mr.  Fred  Plummer 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Pond 
Miss  Mary  Otis  Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Powers 
Miss  Adelaide  W.  Proctor 
Mrs.  F.  Delano  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  J.  Putnam 

Miss  Helen   M.  Ranney 
Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Reed 
Mrs.  James  H.  Ricketson 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 
Mrs.  Emory  P.  Russell 

Miss  Mary  Thompson  Sawyer 

Mrs.  Francis  Augustus  Seamans 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Slocum,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Speare 

Miss  Alice  Stackpole 

Mrs.  Daniel  Staniford 

Mr.  F.  O.  Stanley 

Miss  Rose  Stewart 

Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Stover 

Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 

Miss  Mary  Strickland 

Miss  Effie  C.  Sweetser 

Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 

Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 

Miss  Laura  Tolman-Kilgore 

Mrs.  Leverett  S.  Tuckerman 

Mrs.  George  Weatherby 

Mrs.  Margaretha  H.  Williamson 

Mrs.  William  A.  Young 
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and  intermittent  relief  -  that  it  is  most  surely  lost  by  over-insistence 
and  displayful  passage  work. 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 
much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire." 

This  concert  took  place  November  23,  1834.  The  audience  glittered 
with  a  literary  distinction  which  would  indicate  that  the  star  of 
Berlioz  was  rising. 

Boschot's  description  of  the  assemblage  is  a  little  masterpiece  of 
reconstruction:  "A  fashionable  audience  was  all  of  a  quiver  in  the 
little  hall  of  the  Conservatory.  There  was  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
king's  son.  There  was  the  decorative  tragedian,  the  wife  of  the  young 
master:  he,  the  composer,  slender,  impeccably  Parisian,  in  his  tightly 
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fitting  frock  coat,  a  little  man,  but  proudly  raising  his  reddish  shock 
of  hair  and  his  pale  face;  his  mouth  disdainful  and  stubborn;  his 
lively  piercing  eye,  restlessly  detecting  some  friendly  Jeune  France 
or  an  infamous  bourgeois.  And  there,  squat  on  his  legs,  with  round 
and  childlike  face,  a  big  baby-doll  stuffed  with  talent  and  even  witty 
words,  is  Jules  Janin.  Observe  the  vehement  southerner,  d'Ortigue, 
and  the  counsellors  of  love  Eugene  Sue  and  Legouve,  and  the  lib- 
rettists of  'Benvenuto  Cellini';  if  some  comrade  is  not  at  the  first  per- 
formance, the  first  battle,  he  will  come  to  the  second;  observe  without 
any  doubt  the  Bertins,  their  daughter,  ill-favored  but  glowing  for  the 
arts,  and  followed  by  her  librettist,  Baron  Victor  Hugo;  the  obliging 
Gounet,  the  Cotois  of  Paris,  Rocher  and  the  rest;  the  author  of 
'Volupte,'  Saint-Beuve,  hairless,  with  a  belly  at  thirty  years,  with  the 
air  of  a  sacristan,  out  of  his  element  but  crafty;  Lamennais  with  his 
yellow  face  and  the  profile  of  a  marten;  journalists  and  chroniclers,  a 
noisy  crowd,  colleagues  of  Berlioz  on  the  Renovateur,  Europe  litter- 
aire,  the  Gazette  Musicale,  Figaro,  Protee,  or  La  Romance;  Bohain; 
then  the  son  of  Fetis;   Castil-Blaze,  disarranger  of  masterpieces,  fol- 
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Just  as  concert-stage  singing  requires  special  study  —  so  does 
microphone  singing.  Not  that  there's  any  difference  in  the 
fundamentals  of  voice  production,  but  what  a  whale  of  a 
difference  when  you  know  how  to  handle  a  micro- 
phone with  sureness  and  poise. 
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lowed  by  his  son,  a  pal  of  his;  the  venerable  chevalier  Lesueur,  pre- 
ceded by  his  daughters,  has  his  wife  on  his  arm;  the  publishers 
Schlesinger  and  Renduel;  Henri  Heine  with  the  face  of  a  sick  head- 
ache; Liszt  the  fascinator  and  the  frail  'Chopinetto';  'that  big  rascal 
of  a  Hiller';  perhaps  the  solitary  Vigny,  also  Gerard  de  Nerval,  the 
mysterious  one;  and  also,  thundering  and  punning  under  his  negro's 
head  of  hair,  Alexandre  Dumas,  always  devoted  to  Berlioz.  In  the 
group  of  musicians  does  any  one  speak  of  recent  deaths,  of  Boieldieu, 
Choron?  After  a  few  weeks  they  were  no  doubt  forgotten.  The  talk 
was  rather  about  the  lion  of  romantic  music.  A  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  Cherubin  recites  his  review  already  written:  'The  composer  adds 
a  jewel  to  his  crown.  One  cannot  conceive  why  such  a  vigorous  talent 
finds  no  place  on  one  of  our  grand  opera  stages.'  As  for  Cherubini, 
director  of  the  Conservatory,  he  was  evidently  not  there;  he  felt  no 
need  of  hearing  this  music  as  it  should  not  be  written.  'The  illustrious 
old  man'  protested  by  his  absence  against  the  loan  of  the  august 
hall  to  this  young  man,  too  disturbing,  too  much  in  a  hurry.  In 
'Harold,'  the  part  of  solo  viola  was  extremely  well  played  by  the 
mystical  Urhan.  He  devoted  himself  to  it  nobly,  and  authoritatively 
ennobled  this  thankless  part.  Surely  Paganini,  the  infernal  virtuoso, 
would  have  incarnated  with  more  Byronic  fancy  the  'personage'  of  the 
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unfortunate  Harold.  The  'March  of  Pilgrims'  was  redemanded.  The 
second  time  Girard  threw  his  orchestra  into  confusion,  and  cried: 
'Last  chord!'  But  already  with  the  fanaticized  audience  the  success 
was  irresistible." 

Berlioz  describes  the  performance: 

"The  first  movement  alone  was  feebly  applauded,  but  this  was  the 
fault  of  Girard,  who  conducted  the  orchestra,  and  could  not  succeed 
in  working  it  up  enough  in  the  coda,  where  the  pace  ought  gradually 
to  be  doubled.  Without  this  progressive  animation  the  end  of  the 
allegro  is  cold  and  languid.  I  suffered  simple  martyrdom  in  hearing 
it  thus  dragged.  The  Pilgrim's  March  was  encored.  At  its  second  per- 
formance, and  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  part  —  at  the  place 
where  the  convent-bells  (suggested  by  two  harp-notes  doubled  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  horns)  are  heard  afresh  after  a  brief  interruption  — 
at  this  point  the  harpist  miscounted  his  bars,  and  lost  his  place.  Girard, 
instead  of  setting  him  right,  as  I  have  done  a  dozen  times  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances (the  same  mistake  is  constantly  made),  called  out,  'The  last 
chord,'  which  the  band  accordingly  gave,  thus  skipping  some  fifty  bars. 
This  was  a  complete  slaughter.  Fortunately,  however,  the  march  had 
been  well  played  the  first  time,  and  the  public  were  under  no  mis- 
apprehension about  the  cause  of  the  disaster  at  the  encore.  Had  it 
happened  at  first,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  attribute  the  ca- 
cophony to  the  composer.  Still,  since  my  defeat  at  the  Theatre-Italien, 
I  had  such  mistrust  of  my  own  skill  as  a  conductor  that  I  allowed 
Girard  to  direct  my  concerts  for  some  time  longer;  but  at  the  fourth 
performance  of  Harold  he  made  so  serious  a  mistake  at  the  end  of 
the  serenade  (where,  if  one  part  of  the  orchestra  does  not  double  its 
speed,  the  other  part  cannot  go  on,  because  the  whole  bar  of  the  former 
corresponds  to  the  half  bar  of  the  latter)  that,  seeing  at  last  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  working  up  the  end  of  the  allegro  properly,  I 
resolved  in  future  to  conduct  myself,  and  not  allow  anyone  else  to 
communicate  my  ideas  to  the  performers.  From  this  resolution  I 
only  once  departed,  and  my  readers  will  see  how  nearly  fatal  was 
the  result. 

"After  the  first  hearing  of  this  symphony,  an  article  appeared  in  a 
Paris  musical  paper  which  overwhelmed  me  with  invectives,  begin- 
ning in  this  witty  style:  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  haro!  haro!  Harold!'  On  the 
morning  after  the  appearance  of  this  article  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter  in  Which,  after  a  deluge  of  even  coarser  insults,  I  was  reproached 
with  not  being  brave  enough  to  blow  out  my  brains!" 

Berlioz  took  his  symphony  far  and  wide  upon  his  tours,  presenting 
it  with  varying  success.  Apparently  the  most  outstanding  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  where  the  impres- 
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sion  made  by  the  finale  greatly  excited  the  composer.  "That  furious 
orgy,"  he  calls  it,  "where  wine,  blood,  joy,  rage,  all  combined,  parade 
their  intoxication  —  where  the  rhythm  sometimes  seems  to  stumble 
along,  sometimes  to  rush  on  in  fury,  and  the  brass  seem  to  vomit 
forth  curses  and  to  answer  prayer  with  blasphemies;  where  they  laugh, 
drink,  fight,  destroy,  slay,  violate,  and  utterly  run  riot;  in  this  brigand 
scene  the  orchestra  became  a  regular  pandemonium;  there  was  some- 
thing positively  supernatural  and  terrifying  in  its  frantic  life  and  spirit, 
and  violins,  basses,  trombones,  drums,  and  cymbals  all  sang  and 
bounded  and  roared  with  diabolical  order  and  concord,  whilst  from 
the  solo  viola,  the  dreamy  Harold,  some  trembling  notes  of  his  eve- 
ning hymn  were  still  heard  in  the  distance  as  he  fled  in  terror. 

"How  my  heart  and  my  frame  shuddered  as  I  conducted  that  mar- 
vellous orchestra,  in  which  I  seemed  to  find  my  young  Paris  heroes 
more  hot-blooded  than  ever.  You  know  nothing  like  this,  you  poets; 
you  are  never  carried  away  by  such  hurricanes!  I  would  willingly 
have  embraced  the  whole  orchestra;  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  ex- 
claim —  in  French,  it  is  true,  but  the  mere  tone  must  have  made  them 
understand  me  —  'Sublime!  Gentlemen,  you  have  my  thanks  and  ad- 
miration; you  are  perfect  brigands!'  " 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
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the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured  at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Benin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 

'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 
divine  compositions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 
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token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 

by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 

affectionate  friend, 

'Nicolo   Paganini. 
'Paris,  December   18,    1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 
unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 
that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 
doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 
opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,   Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before.' 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary.' 

'"What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together,  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  impulse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming! 

"Paganini's  noble  action  soon  became  known  in  Paris,  and  for  the 
next  two  days  my  room  was  the  rendezvous  of  numerous  artists,  all 
eager  to  see  the  famous  letter,  and  learn  the  particulars  of  so  strange 
an  event.  All  congratulated  me;  one,  indeed,  showed  a  certain  jealousy, 
not  of  me,  but  of  Paganini.  'I  am  not  rich,'  he  said,  'or  I  would  will- 
ingly have  done  as  much.'  He  was  a  violinist;  and  it  is  the  only  ex- 
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ample  I  know  of  a  spirit  of  honourable  envy.  Afterwards  came  out 
all  the  remarks,  detractions,  anger,  and  falsehoods  of  my  enemies, 
the  transports  of  delight  and  triumph  of  my  friends,  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Jules  Janin,  his  splendid  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
the  abusive  language  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  certain  low 
wretches,  the  scandalous  insinuations  against  Paganini,  the  letting 
loose  and  the  clashing  of  a  score  of  good  and  evil  passions.* 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  impetuous  feeling,  I  was 
boiling  over  with  impatience  at  not  being  able  to  leave  my  bed.  At 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  I  felt  a  little  better,  and,  unable 
longer  to  contain  myself,  I  dressed,  and  ran  off  to  the  Neothermes, 
Rue  de  la  Victoire,  where  Paganini  was  then  living.  They  told  me 
he  was  alone  in  the  billiard-room.  I  went  in,  and  we  embraced  with- 
out a  word.  After  some  minutes,  as  I  was  stammering  out  I  know 
not  what  in  the  way  of  thanks,  Paganini  —  whom  I  was  able  to 
understand  in  the  empty  room  —  cut  me  short  with  these  words: 

'  'Don't  speak  of  that.  No,  not  another  word.  It  is  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure I  have  ever  felt  in  my  life.  You  will  never  know  how  your  music 
affected  me;  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  felt  anything  like  it.  .  .  . 
Ah!  now,'  added  he,  as  he  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  billiard-table 
with  a  violent  blow,  'none  of  the  people  who  cabal  against  you  will 
dare  to  say  another  word,  for  they  know  that  I  am  a  good  judge.'  .  .  . 

"Having  discharged  my  debts,  and  finding  myself  still  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  sum,  my  one  idea  was  to  spend  it  in  the  way  of 
music.  'I  must,'  I  said  to  myself,  'leave  off  all  other  work,  and  write  a 
masterpiece,  on  a  grand  new  plan,  a  splendid  work,  full  of  passion 
and  imagination,  and  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  artist 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much." 

He  decided  to  compose  a  symphony  with  voices  upon  "the  sublime 
and  ever-novel  theme  of  Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  "  He  wrote 
it  "in  seven  months,  never  pausing  for  more  than  three  or  four  days 
out  of  every  thirty."  Meanwhile  Paganini  could  not  leave  the  Riviera 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  died  on  November  25  of  the  following 
year  (1840).  Whether  by  circumstance  or  disinclination,  he  never 
played  in  the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony. 

*  Some  accused  Paganini  of  making  a  grand  gesture  of  generosity  to  offset  a  reputation  for 
closeness.  Others  intimated  that  Paganini  was  reaping  undue  glory  by  acting  as  inter- 
mediary for  an  anonymous  donor,  perhaps  Bertin.  There  has  been  no  evidence  to  cast 
legitimate  doubt  upon  Paganini's  integrity  in  the  affair. 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twenty-fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  May  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  May  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Debussy Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,   Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse    (Allegro  moderato) 

IV.  Finale    (Andante  maestoso);  Allegro  vivace 

L 

This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 
the  concert.  A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
at  4:45  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
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MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 
Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

,o  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
,05  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

Abbot     Academy,     AndoTer 
Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The    Stuart    School,    Boston 

Telephones-    Eenmore    8258,    A,rtnv,all    7190  ^^TL^^JST 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical    taste    and    imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 

Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in   Boston)   of  Polyna  Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

11   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  1942 

NINETY-THIRD 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 

BY    THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

Zina  LisiCHKiNA,  Soprano 

Anna  Kaskas,  Contralto 

William  Hain,   Tenor 

Julius  Huehn,  Bass 

Putnam  Aldrich,  Harpsichord 

E.  Power  Biggs,  Organ 
Louis  Speyer,  Oboe  d'amore 


Programme 


Bach 


Chorus 

Magnificat  anima.mea  Dominum 

#     #     # 

Aria     (Soprano,    with    oboe    d'amore 
solo) 
Quia   respexit   humilitatem   ancillae 

suae;  ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beatam  me 

dicent 

Chorus 

Omnes  genera  tiones 

Aria   (Bass) 

Quia  fecit  mihi  magna,  qui  potens 
est,  et  sanctum  nomen  ejus 

Duet    (Alto  and  Tenor) 

Et  misericordia  a  progenie  in  pro- 
genies timentibus  eum 

Chorus 

Fecit  potentiam  in  brachio  suo,  dis- 
persit  superbos  mente  cordis  sui 

Aria    (Tenor) 

Deposuit    potentes    de    sede,    et    ex- 

altavit  humiles 

-*. 
Aria    (Alto) 

Esurientes  implevit  bonis,  et  divites 
dimisit  inanes 


Chorus 

Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio  et  Spiritui 
sancto:  sicut  erat  in  principio,  et 
nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  secula 
seculorum.  Amen. 


Magnificat,  D  major 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. 


For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  ofc 
his  handmaid;  for  behold  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 


All  generations. 

For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me 
great  things;  and  holy  is  his  name. 

And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him 
from  generation  to  generation. 

He  hath  shown  strength  with  his  arm, 
and  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of 
low  degree. 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent 
empty  away. 


Glory  be  to  the  Father:  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be,  world  without  end.  Amen. 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with  final 

chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:   Presto 
III.     Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 
IV.     Presto 

Allegro  assai 

Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:   Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Chorus:   Andante  maestoso 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:   Allegro  ma  non   tanto;   Prestissimo 
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"O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere." 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunke?7, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 

Deine   Zauber   binden   wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
A  lie  Menschen  werden  Bruder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Flilgel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes   Weib  errungen, 
Mische  semen  Jubel  ein! 
Ja  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Brusten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen    ihrer   Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  eeeeben. 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Got  I. 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch   des  Himmels  prdcht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Bruder,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen   Welt! 
Bruder—  uberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber   Valter  wohnen! 

Ihr  stiXrzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Well? 
Such'  ihn  uberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


O!     dearest     brothers,     these     tones     no 

longer! 
Rather   raise   we   all    together   now    our 

voices, 
And  sing  more  joyfully! 

Joy,  thou   spark  of  heav'nly  brightness, 
Daughter  from  Elysium! 
Hearts  on  fire  with  steps  of  lightness, 
On  thy  holy  ground  we  come! 

Thou  canst  bind  all,  each  to  other, 
Custom  sternly  rends  apart, 
All  mankind  are  friend  and  brother 
Where  thy  soft  wing  fans  the  heart. 

He  whom  happy  fate  hath  granted 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
Faithful  wife  who  never  wanted, 
Mingle  in  our  Jubilee!  , 

Yea,  who  in  his  heart's  sure  keeping 
Counts  but  one  true  soul  his  own; 
Who  cannot  oh!  let  him  weeping 
Steal  away  and  live  alone. 

Joy  all  living  things  are  drinking, 
Nature's  breasts  for  all  do  flow: 
Good  and  evil,  all  unthinking, 
On  her  rosy  way  we  go. 
Kisses  gave  she,  vine-crown'd  leisure, 
Friend  in  death,  aye  true  to  friends, 
Meanest  worm  hath  sense  of  pleasure: 
Before  God  the  seraph  stands. 

Come,  joyous  as  yon  orbs  in  gladness, 
Speed  along  their  paths  on  high, 
Brothers,  come,  away  with  sadness, 
Joyful  on  to  victory. 

O!  embrace  now,  all  ye  millions! 
Here's  a  kiss  to  all  the  world! 
Brothers!  o'er  yon  azure  fold 
Shine  a  Father's  star  pavilions. 

Why  on  bended  knees,  ye  millions? 
Feel  ye  your  Creator  near? 
Search  beyond  that  boundless  sphere, 
High  above  the  star  pavilions. 


Remaining  concerts  of  the  season  by  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor: 

Next  Friday  Afternoon  and  Saturday  Evening,  May  1  and  2. 

PROGRAMME 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto   No.   3,  for  Strings 

Debussy Pielude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

Ravel "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"   Ballet    (Second  Suite) 

Tchaikovsky Symphony   No.   5    in   E   minor 

Those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  next  season 
(1942-1943)  are  invited  to  inquire  at  the  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 

The    season    of    POP    CONCERTS    in    Symphony    Hall,    Arthur    Fiedler,    Con- 
ductor, will  open  Tuesday,  May  5. 
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PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ 

and 

GENIA  NEMENOFF 

Celebrated    Duo-pianists, 

always  use  the  Baldwin  in  concert 
and  at  home. 


"Although  we  have  used  other  famous  pianos  during  our 
concert  tours  all  over  the  world,  at  last  we  have  found  an 
instrument  that  responds  almost  humanly  to  our  desire. 
Its  easy  action,  evenness  of  scale  and  its  marvelous  tone 
make  the  Baldwin  in  our  opinion  the  world's  finest  piano!" 


Tierre  Xjtboshutz 
Genia  TSlernenoff 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In   BOSTON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

WAREROOMS 

150    BOYLSTON    STREET 

In   SALEM 
MILLER'S  MUSIC  STORE 

119    ESSEX    STREET 

BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 


BOSTON 


"^ 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HICGINSON 

SIXTY-FIRST      k 

SEASON       (^JJ 
1941-1942 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 

POPS 

Concerts  each  night  through  May  and  June 

85    SYMPHONY   PLAYERS 
ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


TUESDAY,    MAY    5 

OPENING    NIGHT 

of  the  Fifty  -  Seventh  Season 


Programme 

"Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  March      Sousa 

Overture  to  "Die  Fledermaus"    Strauss 

Raftsman's  Dance de  Filippi 

(Based  on  the  American  folk  tunes  "Raftsman  Jim"  and  "Going  up  the  River") 

"Espana,"  Rhapsody  Chabrier 

"The  Golden  Age,"  Ballet  Suite Shostakovich 

Introduction — Polka — Dance 

"Tanglewood  Pool,"  Pastel  Sketch    Chase 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

"Strawberry   Jam    (Home-made)"    McBride 

"Voices  of  Spring,"  Waltzes   Strauss 

Salute  to  our  Fighting  Forces Arranged  by  Peter  Bodge 

Halls    of    Montezuma     (Marine    Hymn) — Keep    'em    Flying — Anchors 
Aweigh — When  the  Caissons  Go  Rolling  Along   (Artillery  March) — God 

Bless  America 


REFRESHMENTS  SMOKING 


Tickets:  $.30,  8.55,  #.85,  SI.IO  lax  included) 


HARVARD    NIGHT  — SUNDAY,  MAY  lO 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1942,   BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    Inc. 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Reginald  C.  Foster  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Richard  C.  Paine 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.           LEIBOVIQ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
HILLYER,  R. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

A  RTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbergen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand, 
humphrey 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 
E. 
,G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.              zeise,  k. 

Basses 

!.          F ABRIZIO,  E. 

MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                           PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G.                          GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                            LUKATSKY,  J 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
M ACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J.                                MAGER,  G. 
LANNOYE,  M.                       LAFOSSE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H.                            VOISIN,  R.  L. 
GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Exhibits 
In  Praise  of  Poland 
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EXHIBITS 

Engravings  and  drawings  by  Lino  S. 
Lipinsky  are  to  be  seen  in  the  First 
Balcony  Gallery.  Mr.  Lipinsky  comes 
of  a  family  well  known  in  the  artistic 
world  for  almost  two  centuries — among 
his  ancestors  are  the  composer  Felix 
Lipinsky  (1761-1797),  and  the  latter's 
son,  Charles  L.  (1790-1861),  a  famous 
virtuoso  and  composer  for  the  violin, 
and  friend  and  companion  of   Paganini. 

Mr.  Lipinsky  was  born  in  Rome,  and 
was  educated  there  and  at  Munich.  He 
studied  art  with  his  father,  Sigmund 
Lipinsky  (1873-1941),  who  was  profes- 
sor at  the  British  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Rome,  and  who  had  his  own  art  school, 
which  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
his  daughter,  Eva  Lipinsky,  portrait  and 
still  life  painter.  (Several  of  Sigmund 
Lipinsky's  works  are  included  in  the 
present   exhibit.) 

During  the  summer  season  the  family 
lived  on  the  island  of  Capri,  in  the 
upper  town,  where  a  small  colony  of 
painters  and  musicians  had  gathered. 
The  artist  made  a  number  of  etchings 
of  landscapes  on  this  island. 

He  has  decorated  several  churches, 
one  in  St.  Louis  for  which  he  also 
carved  a  figure  of  Christ  in  stone, 
twenty-two  feet  high,  for  the  outside 
of  the   tower. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Etchers  and  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  Etchers.  His  works  hang  in 
galleries  in  Rome,  Naples,  Trieste,  Riga 
and  almost  a  score  of  other  cities,  and 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Recently  he  was  awarded  the 
John   Taylor   Arms    Prize. 
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GIFT  PLATES  WITH 


AUDUBON'S 


AMERICAN  BIRDS 


Salad  or  sandwich  plates  deco- 
rated in  natural  color  with 
studies  of  native  wild  bird  life. 
Each  plate  was  compared  with 
the  Elephant  Folio  Edition  of 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America" 
and  approved  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  China, 
seventh  floor 

9-inch   salad    plates, 
8  for  $7.50 

11-inch  sandwich  plates, 
each  $1.25 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO 


[  ussl 


—  out  of  uniform  —  and 
into  the  beguiling  black 
wool  suit  that  forecasts 
Spring  with  its  couture 
handling  of  print,  appli- 
queing  the  full-blown 
flowers  wherever  the  fab- 
rics   wed.    Misses'    sizes. 

79.90 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  POLAND 

The  title  of  the  Polish  national  an- 
them, "Poland  is  Not  Yet  Lost,"  is  the 
pledge  of  an  unconquerable  people  that 
they  know  how  and  will  continue  to 
resist  a  conqueror.  They  have  learned 
how  through  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  reconstituted 
as  a  nation  at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  per- 
forming this  anthem  before  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  at  the  closing  concerts 
of  the  season,  in  anticipation  of  Polish 
Constitution   Day,    Sunday,    May   3. 

May  3  means  what  July  4  means  to 
Americans.  "On  May  3,  1791,"  accord- 
ing to  a  bulletin  from  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures  in  Washington,  D.C., 
"two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Diet  of  Poland  adopted  a  democratic 
constitution  which  showed  the  influence 
of  the  French  and  American  Revolu- 
tions, and  which  established  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  Many  liberties  were 
guaranteed  to  the  people;  the  nobility 
was  stripped  of  various  powers;  resi- 
dents of  towns  for  the  first  time  were 
given  protection  of  the  law  and  the 
peasants  were  given  representation  in 
the  Diet. 

"But  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
short-lived.  Assailed,  invaded,  parti- 
tioned, Poland  by  1795  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  nation.  The  heroes  of  this 
period  were  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski, 
who  were  also — as  we  all  remember 
from  our  school  books  —  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Kosciuszko  early 
in  1794  drove  the  Russians  from  War- 
saw and  Vilna,  but  overwhelming  Rus- 
sian reinforcements  later  doomed  the 
Poles. 

"During  the  long  century  and  a  quar- 
ter of  Poland's  captivity — its  territories 
were  split  among  Germany,  Russia  and 
Austria — May  3  represented  to  patriots 
the  dream  that  Poland  would  again  rise 
as   a   nation. 

"Poland  did  rise  again.  Its  independ- 
ence was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  June  28,  1919.  Twenty  years 
later,  Hitler  marched,  and  once  more 
Poland  was  submerged  as  a  nation.  But 
throughout  the  world,  Poles — and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
— still  hope  and  fight,  still  live  and  die 
— for  freedom. 
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"Poland  has  been  German-occupied 
since  the  autumn  of  1939,  but  thousands 
of  Poles  are  still  fighting  the  Germans 
in  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations. 
Many  escaped  after  the  defeat,  reached 
France  and  then  England.  The  Polish 
Embassy  says  that  there  are  42,000  in 
the  First  Polish  Corps  which  was  or- 
ganized and  re-outfitted  in  England; 
some  15,000  in  the  air  corps  (pilots  and 
ground  crews).  Many  of  these  troops 
have  subsequently  seen  action  in  Africa 
and  other  places.  In  the  Near  East  or 
Egypt  is  also  the  Polish  Highland  Brig- 
ade, 15,000  mountaineers  from  the  Car- 
pathians. Another  small  but  legend- 
making  outfit  in  the  Near  East  is  the 
Officers'  Legion — 1,500  men  serving  as 
privates  who  once  were  Polish  officers 
of  all  grades  from  second  lieutenants  to 
lieutenant  colonel. 

"Between  six  and  eight  divisions  of 
Polish  troops  (probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100,000  men)  are  fighting 
beside  the  Russians.  Latest  reports  have 
some  of  them  holding  positions  in  the 
Caucasus,  while  others  are  reported 
going  to  Iran. 

"Polish  war  dead  in  the  1939  campaign 
(there  are  no  official  figures)  have 
been  estimated  at  1,000,000.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000,000  Poles  have 
been  transported  into  Germany  and 
there  placed  at  forced  labor.  But  neither 
these  lamentable  losses  nor  all  of  Ger- 
many's savage  repressive  measures  have 
crushed  resistance  in  the  occupied  coun- 
try. More  than  100  underground  news- 
papers are  printed  there,  both  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

"News  for  these  newspapers  is 
gathered  by  secret  listening  to  Allied 
short  wave  broadcasts  on  illegal  radios. 
Paper,  ink,  photographs,  even  small 
hand-operated  printing  presses,  are 
dropped  to  the  Polish  patriots  by  para- 
chute from  British  planes.  Under  Nazi 
law,  the  penalty  is  death  for  reporting, 
publishing,  distributing  or  reading  the 
underground  papers.  The  story  of  this 
valiant,  illegal  journalism  which  keeps 
a  dungeoned  people  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world  is  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing sagas  of  the  war. 

"Most  of  the  papers  carry  this  mes- 
sage on  their  mastheads:  'Po  przeczy- 
taniu  oddaj  drugiemu.'  Translated : 
'After  having  read  the  paper  give  it  to 
another.'  " 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

i.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Twenty-fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  May  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  May  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Debussy Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse    (Allegro  moderato) 

IV.  Finale    (Andante  maestoso);  Allegro  vivace 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


The  Polish  National  Anthem  will  be  played  at  the  beginning  of  the 

programme  in  commemoration  of  Polish  Constitution  Day 

(See  page  1124) 


Symphony  Hall  is  organized  for  your  protection  in  case  of  a  blackout. 

The  auditorium  and  the  corridors  will  remain  lighted. 

You  are  requested  to  keep  your  seats.     Above  all,  keep  calm. 
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WE'RE 


& 


xterior 


DECORATORS,  TOO! 

.  .  .  ready  to  furnish  your  porch 
or  terrace  or  lawn  or  garden,  like 
another  room  outdoors  I  See  our 
bright  sunny  suggestions  (or  lazy, 
informal  living  ...  for  picnics  and 
barbecue  parties  .  .  .  for  a  new 
mood,  a   new  season  I       All  in  our 


Summer      Furniture     Shop      Now 
Open  .     .    5th     Floor,    Annex 
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FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS,  for  Double 

String  Orchestra 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  at  Down  Ampney,  between  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  England, 

October  12,  1872 


This  Fantasia  was  written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1910,  where  it  had  its 
first  performance  in  the  Cathedral.  It  was  published  in  1921.  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  March  9,  1922.  The 
first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  27,  1922. 
There  have  been  subsequent  performances  November  23,  1923,  December  2,  1932, 
and  April  6,   1939. 

4,ryiHE  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  orchestra  divided  into  three  seo 
X  tions,"  so  the  composer  explains.  "  (1)  Full  body  of  strings.  (2) 
Small  orchestra  of  nine  players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These  three  bodies 
of  players  are  used  in  various  ways,  sometimes  playing  as  one  body, 
sometimes  antiphonally,  and  sometimes  accompanying  each  other." 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  score  specifies  the  second  orchestra  as  consisting 
of  nine  players,  "two  first  violin  players,  two  second  violin  players,  two 
viola  players,  two  violoncello  players,  and  one  doublebass  player.  .  .  . 
The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played  by  the  leader  of  each  group." 


TEN    CLASSICAL    PIECES 

for    pianoforte 
adapted,    arranged    and    edited 

by  ARTHUR  FOOTE 

CONTENTS 

RONDO  IN  B  MINOR* Philip  Emanuel  Bach 

MENUET* . . Jean  Philippe  Rameau 

CHACONNE  IN  G  MAJOR* G.  F.  Handel 

AIR  A  LA  BOURR£E* G.  F.  Handel 

RECITATIVE    AND    AIR Bach-Saint-Saens 

COURANTE     Bach-Foote 

BAGATELLE L.   van   Beethoven 

MAY  SONG R.  Schumann 

INTERMEZZO* ' Johannes    Brahms 

DANSE  LENTE Cesar  Franck 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  401)     Price  $1.00  net 

*Also   published    separately. 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  Street 
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In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  wrote  eight  tunes,  each  in  a  different 
mode,  for  the  Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  Psalter, 
which  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  tunes  in  four-part 
harmony,  each  part  printed  separately.  The  cantus  firmus,  according 
to  the  following  note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  "The  Tenor  of  these  partes 
be  for  the  people  when  they  will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  put  for 
greater  queers,  or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  priuatelye."  Of  the 
eight  tunes,  Vaughan  Williams  has  chosen  the  third  for  the  subject 
of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of  them,  and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  charac- 
terized in  the  following  eight  rhyming  lines: 

"The  first  is  meeke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  a  roughly  brayth, 
The  fourth  doth  fawne:  and  flattry  playth. 
The  fyfth  delight:  and  laugheth  the  more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth  full  sore. 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in  froward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace." 

Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sugges- 
tion of  raging  or  rough  braying  in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Williams'  choice. 


Fiduciary  Xrust    Company 

10    Pojt    Office    Square 

Boston  Agent 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  Trustee 

and  Executor 

TRUST  SERVICES  _,      • 

Custodian 

Each  account  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer  and  is  analyzed,  appraised  and  then  reviewed  by  an 
Investment  Committee  quarter-annually. 

We  welcome  inquiries  as  to  our  policies  and  methods. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  President 

Francis  C.  Gray.  Vice-President 

David  H.  Howie,  Vice-President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Malcolm  C.  Ware,  Trust  Officer 

James  O.  Bangs,  Treasurer 
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Yon  need  never  buy  another  piano! 


STEINWAY 


The  Instrument   of  the   Immortals 


•  For  89  years,  members  of  the  Steinway  family  have  concen- 
trated on  creating  a  piano  that  cannot  be  equaled. 

That  is  the  reason  you  need  never  buy  another  piano!  For 
20,  30,  even  50  years,  the  Steinway  will  serve  you  well — the 
most  economical  investment  in  all  the  world  of  music. 

Grands  for  as  little  as  $129.50  down.  Verticals  for  as  little 
as  $59.50  down.  We  urge  you  particularly  to  see  the  style  leader 
(the  Sheraton,  illustrated)  —  one  of  the  most  beautiful  small 
pianos  ever  built  by  Steinway. 

(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinways  are  sold  only  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 
162     BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


JEROME  P.  MURPHY,  President 
HANcock  1900 
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"Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly  conjure  up  for  the  hearer  the 
England  of  Henry  VIII,  or  of  Elizabeth,"  writes  Eric  Blom,  in  his 
illuminating  notes  for  the  programme  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  "it 
must  be  listened  to  as  a  modern  work  and,  but  for  the  theme  it  bor- 
rows, an  entirely  original  composition.  Its  form,  however,  approxi- 
mates to  one  that  was  current  in  Tallis's  own  time  —  the  fantasia  or 
fancy  for  a  consort  of  viols.  It  flourished  greatly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  revised  by  Purcell  near  its  end." 

Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indication  largo  sostenuto,  and  opens 
his  Fantasia  softly  with  chords  for  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  theme  in  the  lower  strings.  The  theme  is  then 
fully  stated  largamente  under  tremolo  chords  of  the  violins.  A  restate- 
ment with  an  ornamental  figuration  in  the  second  violins  leads  to  a 
cadence  and  a  portion  where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  second,  its 
slighter  "echo,"  here  muted,  play  alternate  phrases  in  antiphonal 
fashion.  Then,  over  the  alternate  groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of 
the  tune  newly  developed  by  the  viola  solo  and  the  violin  solo  in 
turn.  The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a  varied  fabric  is  woven  be- 
tween the  different  groups.  By  these  divisions  of  large  and  small  groups 
and  solos,  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  in  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  just  before 


ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

Sideboards  -  Dining  Tables  and  Chairs  -  Desks  -  Drum  Tables  -  Settees 
Day  Beds     -     Gilt  Mirrors     .     Lamps  and  Shades     -     Fireplace  Tools 


Copy  of  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Table — each  end  may  be  used  as  a 
side  table  and  center  section  completes  a  breakfast  table 

COURTRIGHT     HOUSE 

81     NEWBURY    STREET    ♦    BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  KENmore  8881-8882 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

oAt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  vaguer  conjecture  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Leicestershire.  He  may  have  been  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  first  definite  record  of  his  career  finds  him  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  was  chosen  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  capacity  he  adorned  the  courts  in  turn 
of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

He  was  married  in  1552  and,  according  to  inscription  upon  his 
tombstone,  lived  with  his  Joan  "in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres." 
In  1557  he  received  from  Mary  Tudor  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of 
the  manor  of  Minster,  which  he  later  designated  as  the  only  royal 
favor  shown  him  in  nearly  forty  years  of  service.  A  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  jointly  with  William  Byrd,  brought  the  grant  in  1575 
of  a  royal  patent  whereby  the  two  musicians  (Byrd  was  almost  forty 
years  younger)  were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  music  printing  and 
music  paper  in  England.  Tallis  and  Byrd,  as  joint  organists  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  published  songs  of  their  own  composition.  Tallis  died 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  November  23,  1589. 


Our  Agency  Service 

Enables  you  to  delegate  to  our  Trust  Department  the  respon- 
sibilities involved  in  the  care  of  property  —  from  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  investment  to  the  bothersome  details  of  in- 
come tax  returns,  cutting  coupons,  checking  up  dividends,  etc. 

A  booklet  describing  our  Agency  Service 

will  be  sent  upon  request 

State  Street  Trust  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Main  Office: 
CORNER  STATE  and  CONGRESS  STREETS 

Union  Trust  Office:  24  FEDERAL  STREET 

Copley  Square  Office:  581   BOYLSTON  STREET 

Massachusetts  Avenue  Office: 

MASSACHUSETTS   AVENUE   and   BOYLSTON    STREET 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  all  Offices 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913.  The  most  recent 
performances  at  the  longer  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  October 
28-29,    1938. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
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—IS  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  OUR  MID-SPRING  AND 
EARLY  SUMMER  COLLECTION- GRACIOUS 
SHEERS  FOR  INFORMAL  WEDDINGS  OR 
IMPORTANT  LUNCHEONS  AND  TEAS— COLOR- 
FUL PRINTS  THAT  RADIATE  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
ANOTHER  SPRING-OUTSTANDING  DRESSES 
THAT  HAVE  INSTANT  APPEAL  FOR  THE  WOMAN 
WHO    APPRECIATES    BEAUTIFUL     CLOTHES- 


dmru)ikh  Sros.         •  | 
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formances  was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  'L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune! "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soeiete  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Har court  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 


American  Red  Wines 


%  quart    Case  (12) 

Inglenook  Red  Pinot  1936        .        .        $1.20      $13.00 

Made  from  a  variety  of  Red  Pinot 
(Burgundy)   grape.  Napa  Valley. 

Inglenook  Red  Wine  (Gamay)  1938  .  .85  9.50 

Made  from  the  Gamay   (Beaujolais) 
Grape.  Napa  Valley. 

Inglenook  Charbono  1934         .        .  1.10  12.00 

Made  from  Chianti  type  grape. 

Napa  Valley. 
Martini  Cabernet  1935      .        .        .  1.00  11.00 

Dry  red  wine  made  from  the  same  grape  as 

Claret.  Napa  Valley. 
S.  S.  P.  Gold  Coast  Red  Burgundy  .  .65  7.25 

Bottled  by  S.  S.  Pierce  Co. 

S.  S.  P.  Gold  Coast  Claret  .        .  .65  7.25 
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The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  'Violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 
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Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Out's  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  "The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature")  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall 
therefore  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which 
Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his  "Questions  at  Issue": 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
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fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
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intelligible  'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 
According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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"DAPFINIS  ET  CHLO£"  -  Ballet  in  One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:    "Daybreak,"   "Pantomime,"   "General   Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileffs  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing.  Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting).  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  series  were  April  28-29,  1939. 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccoio,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the    principal    creative    musicians    of    the    day     (Stravinsky,    Strauss, 
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Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  streched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chlo£.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision: 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
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disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,   May  7,   184c 

died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings 

The  most  recent  performances  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  on  May  3-4,  1940. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his 
new  scores  at  this  time  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  vear  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.   He  never 
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hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was 
writing  "to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 

Uusually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichek,  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet,  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 

The  gist  of  Tchaikovsky's  written  remarks  about  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony is  soon  told.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modes te  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
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Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later-  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.f  My  age  -  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  - 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  despite  a  considerable  popular  success,  hardly 
raised  his  opinion  of  the  new  symphony,  for  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  in  December  —  "After  two  performances  of  my  new  symphony 

*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  opera  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 

t  Tchaikovsky  had   in   that   spring   comfortably   established    himself    in   his    country   house    at 
Frolovskoe  near  Moscow,   where  he  could   enjoy  his  solitary  morning  walks,   and  his  flower 
garden,   with  its   "charming  pool  and  tiny  islet,   fringed  by  forest." 
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MIRZA  CLEANED 

1  The   MIRZA   Method  demoths,  deodorizes   and  disin- 
fects during  the  cleaning  process. 

2  The  MIRZA  Method  rejuvenates  the  nap  and  restores 
the  sheen. 

3  The   MIRZA  Method    resizes    the    backs  of  your  rugs 
to  original  firmness. 
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in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something  repellent,  something  super- 
fluous, patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more 
by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please 
the  audience.  The  consciousness  of  this  brings  to  me  a  sharp  twinge 
of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I 
merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night, 
I  looked  through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How 
immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!" 

The  success  of  the  symphony  when  he  conducted  it  at  Prague  on 
December  22,  and  when  it  was  produced  at  Moscow  a  few  weeks  later 
does  not  seem  to  have  altered  his  opinion.  Only  after  another  pro- 
nounced success  at  Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  the  work  on  March 
15,  did  he  alter  his  opinion.  The  musicians  at  the  rehearsals  had  a 
high  opinion  of  it,  a  circumstance  which  always  carried  much  weight 
with  Tchaikovsky.  This  concert  brought  from  him  his  best  word  for 
the  symphony.  He  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 
nificently played  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a 
bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time." 

RADIO  SINGING! 


Just  as  concert-stage  singing  requires  special  study  —  so  does 
microphone  singing.  Not  that  there's  any  difference  in  the 
fundamentals  of  voice  production,  but  what  a  whale  of  a 
difference  when  you  know  how  to  handle  a  micro- 
phone with  sureness  and  poise. 

Phil  Saltman  Studios 

284  Commonwealth  Ave.  Ken.  8444 
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Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major  tor  String  Or- 
chestra (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the  Cantata,  "Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden");  XXIII,  April  24 1065 

Barber:  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra   (First  performance 

in  Boston)    (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt);  XVIII,  March  6       831 

Beethoven:    Symphony   No.    1    in    C   major,    Op.    21;    XXII, 

April  17    1017 

Symphony   No.    3   in   E-flat   major,    "Eroica,"    Op.    55;    I, 

October    10    9 

Funeral  March  repeated  —  In  Memory  of  Ernest  B.  Dane 

(Died  April  5,  1942);  XXI,  April  17   967 

Symphony   No.    6,    in   F   major,    Op.   68,    "Pastoral";    VI, 

November  14  249 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92;  XVIII,  March  6.  .        847 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 
(Richard  Burgin,  Conductor;  Soloist:  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma);  IX,  December  19   391 

Concerto    for    Violin    in    D,    Op.    61      (Soloist:    Yehudi 

Menuhin);   XIX,  March   20    899 

Berezowsky:  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  Op.  28  (First 
performance  in  Boston;  Soloist:  Louis  Bailly);  XXIII, 
April  24 1078 

Berlioz:  "Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  in  Four  Movements, 
with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16  (Soloist:  Louis  Bailly); 
XXIII,   April   24    1083 

Brahms:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68;  XX,  March  27  941 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73;  XV,  February  6.  .  707 
Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98;  V,  November  7 229 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 
(Richard  Burgin,  Conductor;  Soloist:  Claudio 
Arrau);  XII,  January  16   537 

Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor,  Op.  25  (Ar- 
ranged for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 
(Richard  Burgin,  Conductor);   XII,  January    16 559 

Britten:  Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Op.  20    (First  performance  at 

these  concerts);  XI,  January  2   489 

Chadwick:      "Melpomene,"     Dramatic     Overture      (Richard 

Burgin,  Conductor);  XVI,  February  20  729 
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Copland:  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Billy  the  Kid"  (First  perform- 
ance at  these  concerts)  (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor); 
XIV,  January  30 644 

"Quiet   City,"   for   Trumpet,    English    Horn   and    Strings 
(Trumpet:    Georges    Mager;    English    Horn:    Louis 
Speyer);   X,  December  26    447 

Debussy:   Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"    (Eclogue  of 

Stephane  Mallarme);  XXIV,  May   1    1135 

Dukas:  "L/Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  (Desire  Defauw,  Con- 
ductor); VII,  November  28 315 

DvorAk:  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World," 

Op.  95;  IV,  October  31    181 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92;  IV,  October  31    166 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor,   Op.   53 

(Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt);  IV,  October  31    171 

Franck:  Symphony  in  D  minor   (Desire  Defauw,  Conductor); 

VII,   November   28    326 

Gliere:  Symphony  No.  3  in  B  minor,  "Ilia  Mourometz"  (First 
performance  in  Boston)  (Richard  Burgin,  Conduc- 
tor); XVI,  February  20    751 
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Handel:    Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor, 

No.   12;  XV,  February  6   \     681 

Roy  Harris:  Symphony  No.  3;  X,  December  26  454 

Haydn:  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102;  V,  November  7   201 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.   104    (Richard  Burgin,  Con- 
ductor);  XVII,  February  27    777 

Hill:  "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33  (after  Amy  Lowell); 

XXII,  April   17    1044 

Hindemith:  Symphony  in  E-flat   (First  performance  in  Boston) 

(Richard  Burgin,  Conductor);  XIII,  January   23...       588 

Lekeu:  Adagio  for  String  Orchestra  (First  performance  at  these 
concerts;  Desire  Defauw,  Conductor);  VII,  Novem- 
ber  28    303 

Liszt:  "Todtentanz,"  Paraphrase  on  the  "Dies  Irae,"  for  Piano- 
forte and  Orchestra  (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor) 
(Soloist:  Ernst  Levy);  XVI,  February  20   742 

Lopatnikoff:  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  26  (First 
performance)  (Soloist:  Richard  Burgin);  XXII, 
April  17   1024 


The  Longy  School  of  Music 

MELVILLE  SMITH,  Director 

Announces  the  following  distinguished  additions  to  its  faculty 

Season  1942—43 

BORIS  GOLDOVSKY,  piano 

WOLFE  WOLFINSOHN,  violin 

IWAN  D'ARCHAMBEAU,  'cello 

For  information:    write  or  telephone 
1  Pollen  Street,  Cambridge  Tro  0956 


George  B.  Proctor  Edwin  A.  Boardman 

B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr.  Laurence  H.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 


PATTERSON,  WYLDE  &  WINDELER 

Insurance 

40  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Lourie:  "Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No.  2    (First  performance); 

V,  November  7   206 

Mahler:   Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  4    (Third  and  Fourth 
Movements)     (First    performance    at    these    concerts) 
(Richard  Burgin,  Conductor)  (Soloist:  Cleora  Wood, 
Soprano);   XIV,  January  30    656 

Martinu:  Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra  (First  per- 
formance);  VI,  November   14    266 

(Repetition);   XI,  January   2    494 

Moussorgsky:  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 
arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel;  I,  October 
10     22 

Mozart:    Symphony   in   D   major    ("Haffner")     (Koechel   No. 

385);  II,  October  17 57 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"   (Koechel  No.  551);  VIII, 

December  5 374 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  No.  4   (Koechel  No.  218) 

(Soloist:  Antonio  Brosa);  VIII,  December  5 354 

Excerpts  from  the  Requiem  Mass  (In  Commemoration  of 
the  150th  Anniversary  of  Mozart's  death,  December 
5,  1791)   (Cecilia  Society  Chorus);  VIII,  December  5       345 

Cavatina,  "Porgi  amor,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  (Act 
II)  (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor)  (Soloist:  Polyna 
Stoska,  Soprano);  XVII,  February  27   784 

Piston:     Sinfonietta     (First    performance    at    these    concerts) 

(Richard  Burgin,  Conductor);  XIV,  January  30.  .  .  .       633 

Prokofieff:  Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25;  XX,  March  27   .  .  .  .       921 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter;  I, 

October  10 18 

Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20;  XVIII,  March  6       825 

Ravel:  Alborada  del  Gracioso    (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor); 

XIV,  January  30    664 

"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts    (Second 

Suite);  XXIV,  May   1    1 143 

"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite;  III,  October  24. 105 

Respighi:  "The  Birds,"  Suite  for  Small  Orchestra  (First  per- 
formance at  these  concerts)  (Desire  Defauw,  Conduc- 
tor); VII,  November  28    298 

Roussel:  Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42;  III,  October  24       117 

Schubert:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  C  major;  III,  October  24  ...  .        130 

William  Schuman:  Symphony  No.  3    (First  performance);  II, 

October  17 62 
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Schumann:  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor, 
Op.  129  (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor;  Soloist: 
Emanuel  Feuermann);  XIII,  January  23    598 

Scriabin:  "Prometheus,  A  Poem  of  Fire,"  for  Orchestra  and 
Piano  with  Organ  and  Chorus,  Op.  60  (Piano:  Jesus 
Maria  Sanroma;  Cecilia  Society  Chorus);  XXI, 
APril  10   995 

Shostakovich:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47;  X,  December  26  .  .       458 

Symphony   No.    6     (First   performance   in    Boston);    XIX, 

March  20   .  . g^t, 

(Repetition);  XX,  March  27   924 

Sibelius:    Symphony    No.    1    in    E   minor,    Op.    39    (Richard 

Burgin,  Conductor);  XVII,  February  27   805 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82;  XV,  February  6       686 

Smetana:  Vltava   ("The  Moldau"),  Symphonic  Poem   (Richard 

Burgin,  Conductor);   XIII,  January  23    612 

Strauss:    "Death   and  Transfiguration,"   Tone  Poem,   Op.   24; 

XXII,  April  17   1048 

Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53    (Richard  Burgin,  Conduc- 
tor); IX,  December  19   420 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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season. 
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BOSTON,    MASS 


"This"  and  "That" 

$100  $150 

Our  brand  new  war  time 
economy  trousseaux  which 
we  can  deliver  at  the  drop 
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Bridal  lingerie,  negligee, 
mules,  everyday  lingerie,  a 
tea  gown,  travel  robe,  etc. 

Beautifully  wrapped  with  our 
heart  sachet  and  our  gift  of 
three  satin  lingerie  cases. 

Shown  at  your  home  if  you  wish. 
Telephone  Ken.  6238 

The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

416    BDYLSTDN    STREET 

WELLESLEY    -     HYANNIS     ~     PALM.  BEACH 
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"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner,  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28;  VI,  No- 
vember 14    278 

Stravinsky:    "Symphonie    de    Psaumes,"    for    Orchestra    with 

Chorus   (Cecilia  Society  Chorus);  XXI,  April  10  .  .       974 

Deems  Taylor:  Suite,  "Through  the  Looking-glass";  X,  De- 
cember 26    441 

Tchaikovsky:   Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64;  XXIV, 

May  1   1 147 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74;   II, 

October    17    55 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.   1,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.   23 

(Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky);  XI,  January  2 498 

Ouverture  Solennelle,  "1812,"  Op.  49;  XI,  January  2  . . .  .       521 
Andante  funebre  e  doloroso  from  the  String  Quartet  No.  3, 
in    E-flat   minor,    Op.    30.      In    Memory    of    Natalie 
Koussevitzky     (Died    January     11,     1942)      (Richard 
Burgin,  Conductor);  XII,  January  16   535 

Villa-Lobos:  Choros  No.  10,  "Rasga  o  cora^ao,"  for  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  (Cecilia  Society  Chorus);  XXI,  April 
10     981 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.Shipbulldlng  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 


Good    Printing    does    not   just    happen 

J.T  TAKES  SKILL  based  on  long  experience,  modern  equipment,  the 

knowledge  of  the  right  materials  to  use;   painstaking  attention  to  a 

thousand  details,  a  flair  for  accuracy.    We  would  like  an  opportunity 

to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  good  printers. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  •  printers  •  BOSTON 

272  Congress  Street 
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Vivaldi:  Concerto  for  Violin  and  String  Orchestra  in  A  minor 
(Arranged  by  Tividar  Nachez)  (First  performance  at 
these    concerts;    Richard    Burgin,    Conductor);    XIII, 

]anuary    23    583 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  (Edited  by 

A.  Siloti);  XXI,  April  10 967 

Walton:    Overture,    "Portsmouth    Point"     (Richard    Burgin, 

Conductor);   IX,  December   19    393 

Weber:  Recitative  and  Aria  ("Leise,  Leise")  from  "Der 
Freischiitz"  (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor;  Soloist: 
Polyna  Stoska);  XVII,  February  27    .  . 786 

Vaughan  Williams:  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

for  Double  String  Orchestra;  XXIV,  May  1 1129 
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*  Martinu's   Concerto   Grosso  for   Chamber   Orchestra   and   Shostakovitch's   Sixth   Symphony 
were  repeated. 

WORKS   PERFORMED   FOR   THE   FIRST   TIME   ANYWHERE 


Lopatnikoff: 
Lourie: 
Martinu: 
William  Schuman: 
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Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  26 
"Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No.  2 
Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 
Symphony  No.  3 


OTHER   WORKS    PERFORMED    FOR   THE   FIRST    TIME   AT 

THESE  CONCERTS 


Barber: 
Berezowsky: 
Britten  : 
Copland: 
Gliere: 

Hindemith: 

Lekeu: 

Mahler: 

Piston: 
Respighi: 
Shostakovitch: 
Vivaldi: 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Op.  20 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Billy  the  Kid" 

Symphony  No.  3  in  B  minor,  "Ilia  Mourometz," 
Op.  42 

Symphony  in  E-flat 

Adagio  for  String  Orchestra 

Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  4    (Third  and  Fourth 
Movements) 

Sinfonietta 

"The  Birds":  Suite  for  Small  Orchestra 

Symphony  No.  6 

Concerto   for  Violin   and  String   Orchestra   in   A 
minor 

(Arranged  by  Tividar  Nachez) 

(The  solo  part  played  by  a  group  of  violins) 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARTISTS  HAVE  APPEARED  AS  SOLOISTS 

THIS  SEASON 

*  First  appearance  at  these  concerts. 

t  Member    of    the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 

PAGE 

Arrau,  Claudio,  Piano   (Brahms:  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No. 

1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15),  January  16.     Sketch  548 

*Bailly,  Louis,  Viola  (Berezowsky:  Concerto  for  Viola  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  28,  and  Berlioz:  "Harold  in  Italy": 
Symphony  in  Four  Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op. 
16),  April  24.     Sketch   1082 

Borovsky,  Alexander,  Piano  (Tchaikovsky:  Concerto  for 
Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23),  January  2. 
Sketch   513 

*Brosa,  Antonio,  Violin    (Mozart:   Concerto  for  Violin  in  D 

major,  No.  4   (Koechel  No.  218),  December  5.    Sketch       359 

jBurgin,  Richard,  Violin    (Lopatnikoff:   Concerto  for  Violin 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  26),  April  17.     Sketch  1029 

Feuermann,  Emanuel,  Violoncello  (Schumann:  Concerto  for 
Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor,  Op.  129),  Janu- 
ary 23.     Sketch 605 
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*Levy,  Ernst,,  Piano  (Liszt:  "Todtentanz,"  Paraphrase  on  the 
"Dies  Irae,"  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra),  February 
20.     Sketch    750 

Menuhin,  Yehudi,  Violin    (Beethoven:  Concerto  for  Violin  in 

D,  Op.  61),  March  20.     Sketch 898 

Posselt,  Ruth,  Violin  (Dvorak:  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Or- 
chestra in  A  minor,  Op.  53),  October  31,  and  Barber: 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra),  March  6.     Sketch       836 

|Sanroma,  Jesus  Maria,  Piano  (Beethoven:  Concerto  for 
Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73),  December 

19 

*Stoska,  Polyna,  Soprano  (Mozart:  Cavatina,  "Porgi  Amor," 
from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  Weber:  Recitative 
and  Aria,  "Leise,  Leise,"  from  "Der  Freischutz),  Feb- 
ruary 27.     Sketch   789 

Wood,  Cleora,  Soprano  (Mahler:  Symphony  in  G  major,  No. 
4,  Fourth  Movement),  January  30 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  ASSISTED  IN  PERFORMANCES 

Chorus:  Cecilia     Society,     fARTHUR     Fiedler,     Conductor 

(Mozart:  Excerpts  from  the  Requiem  Mass;  Seria- 
tim: "Prometheus,  A  Poem  of  Fire";  Stravinsky: 
"Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  and  Villa-Lobos:  Choros 
No.  10) 

English  Horn:     f  Louis  Speyer    (Copland:   "Quiet  City") 

Trumpet:  IGeorges  Mager    (Copland:   "Quiet  City") 

Piano:  f Jesus   Maria   Sanroma    (Scriabin:    "Prometheus,   A 

Poem  of  Fire") 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Desire  Defauw:  November  28-29  (Franck:  Symphony  in  D 
minor;  Respighi:  "The  Birds";  Lekeu:  Adagio  for 
String  Orchestra;  Dukas:  "L'Apprenti  Sorcier"). 
Sketch   297 

f Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  of  December  19-20, 
January  16-17,  January  23-24,  January  30-31,  Feb- 
ruary 20-21,  and  February  27-28. 
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Boult,  Sir  Adrian 
Burk,  John  N. 


Copland,  Aaron 
Davison,  Archibald   T. 
Edman,   George   W. 

Ferroud,  Pierre  Octave 
"Feste" 

Fisher,   William   Arms 
Fox-Strangways,  A.  H. 
Hale,  Philip 
Humphrey,  Laning 
Kirstein,  Lincoln 
Lang,  Paul  Henry 
Newman,  Ernest 
Price,  Lucien 
Radamsky,  Sergei 
Slonimsky,  Nicholas 
Walton,   William 


Biographical   Sketches 
of   Composers: 


ENTR'ACTES 

"A   London   Concert    under   Difficulties''    . 

"Albert  Roussel" 

"Antonin    Dvorak" 

"The  First  Critics  of  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  ' 
"Beaumarchais  and  His  Subversive  Comedy" 

"Notes  on  a  Cowboy  Ballet"  .... 
"Music  in  a  Democracy"        .... 


PACL 

6oG 
108 

153 

281 

79° 
650 
319,362 


"Hawthorne's  'Little  Red  House'  at  Tanglewood  to 
be    Rebuilt" 

"Bohuslav    Martinu" 

"Handel's  'Messiah'  and  Bernard  Shaw"    . 

"Personal  Reminiscences  of  One  of  Dvorak's  Pupils 

"Thomas   Tallis"        .... 

"The  Melancholy  Muse" 

"The  Metamorphosis  of  the  National 

"A  Visit  to  Manuel  de  Falla" 

"Our   Musical   Life" 

"Tonality  and  Atonality" 

"Tschaikowsky  Makes  the  Grade" 

"Folksongs  of  Russia" 

"A  Visit  with  Villa-Lobos"    . 

"Critical  Listening"   .... 


Anthem" 


69 
271 

549 

175 
1071 

736 

1030 

123 

699 
414 

76 

987 
400 

,  PAGE 

Barber °32 

Berezowsky 10°° 

Chadwick 73° 

Copland 44s 


Dvorak 
Hanson 
Lekeu     . 
Lopatnikoff 
Lou  rie    . 
Piston     . 
Roussel 


153 

412 

3°4 

1024 

209 

633 
108 


Schuman,   William 65 

884 

444 

983 

585 

396 


Shostakovitch 
Taylor,  Deems 
Villa-Lobos 
Vivaldi 
Walton 


PROGRAMMES  OF  THE  MONDAY  EVENING  AND  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON- 
SERIES  BY  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SEASON    1941-1942 

Six  pairs  of  symphony  concerts  were  given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  evenings 
and  Tuesday  afternoons,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor    (Richard  Burgin  con- 
ducted the  concerts  of  January  26-27  and  March  2-3): 
1041.     October  27-28.     Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op. 

55;    Moussorgsky,  "Pictures   at   an   Exhibition,"    Pianoforte   Pieces   arranged   for 

Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel. 
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December  1-2.  Mozart,  Symphony  in  D  major  ("Haifner"),  Koechel  No. 
385;  Mozart,  Piano  Concerto  in  D  major,  Koechel  No.  537  (Soloist:  Frances 
Nash);  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74. 

December  29-30.  Haydn,  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102;  Lourie,  "K6rmt- 
chaia,"  Symphony  No.  2;  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98. 
1942.  January  26-27.  Vivaldi,  Concerto  for  Violin  and  String  Orchestra  in  A 
minor,  arranged  by  Tividar  Nachez  (the  solo  part  played  by  a  group  of  violins); 
Beethoven,  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58  (Soloist:  Claudio 
Arrau);  Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

March  2-3.  Levant,  Overture  1912  (First  performance  in  Boston);  Levant, 
Dirge  (First  performance  in  Boston);  Lalo,  Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  minor 
(Soloist:  Jean  Bedetti);  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.   1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39. 

April  13-14.  Prokofieff,  "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25;  Shostakovitch, 
Symphony  No.  6;  Brahms,  Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor,  Op.  68. 


CONCERTS  TN  OTHER  CITIES 

8  Concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Thurs- 
day evenings  —  October  16,  November  13,  December  18  (Richard  Burgin 
conducting),  January  15  (Richard  Burgin  conducting),  February  5  (Richard 
Burgin  conducting)  February  26  (Richard  Burgin  conducting),  March  19, 
April  30. 

5  Concerts  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence,  R.I.,  on  Tuesday  evenings  — 
October  21,  November  25  (Desire  Defauw  conducting),  January  20,  Feb- 
ruary  17    (Richard  Burgin  conducting),  April  7. 

10  Concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.Y.    (five  evenings  and  five  afternoons)— 
November  20-22,  January  8-10,  February  13-14,  March  12-14,  April  2-4. 

5  Concerts  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  evenings  —  November  21, 
January  9,  February  12    (Richard  Burgin  conducting),  March  13,  April  3. 

Western  Tour,  December  8-14  inclusive:  Concerts  in  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (University  of  Michigan);  Toledo,  Ohio;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    (2). 

Miscellaneous  Concerts:  November  18  and  January  6,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Novem- 
ber 19  and  March  11,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale  University);  January  7,  New 
London  (Connecticut  College);  February  10,  Springfield,  Mass.  (Richard 
Burgin  conducting);  February  11,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  March  10,  *Northamp- 
ton,  Mass.  (Smith  College)  (Richard  Burgin  conducting);  March  31,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (Benefit  Russian  War  Relief);  April  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
(Rutgers  University). 


PENSION   FUND   CONCERTS    (91st,  92nd,  93rd,  94th) 

June  15,  22,  1941.     "Musiquiz"  concerts,  Boston  Garden,  by  the  Pops  Orchestra. 

April  26,  1942.  Bach,  Magnificat  in  D  major,  and  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  9 
in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125  (Harvard  Glee 
Club,  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor;  Soloists: 
Zina  Lisichkina,  Soprano;  Anna  Kaskas,  Contralto;  William  Hain,  Tenor;  Julius 
Huehn,  Bass). 

April  28,  1942,  in  the  Auditorium,  Worcester,  Mass.  Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto 
No.  3  in  G  major  for  String  Orchestra  (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the  Cantata, 
"Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden");  Tchaikovsky,  Overture-Fantasia,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet";  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68. 


MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS   OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  November  4,  1941,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  Reginald  C.  Foster,  Chairman,  presided. 
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After  a  musical  programme  of  Mozart's  "Haffner"  Symphony  and  Excerpts  from 
Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  the  Trustees  received  the  members  of 
the  Association  at  tea.  There  was  a  special  exhibit  of  Lithographs  and  Drawings  by 
Jules  Cheret,  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  and  Edouard  Manet  arranged  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 

The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  for  the  year  1941  consisted  of  9  concerts  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor.  The  concerts  were 
given  in  the  Shed  at  Tanglewood.  The  programmes  were  as  follows: 

Thursday  evening,  July  31:  Haydn,  Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88;  Debussy, 
"Nuages,"  "Fetes,"  "Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune";  Villa-Lobos,  Choros 
No.  10,  "Rasga  o  corac,ao,"  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra  (Chorus  of  the  Berkshire 
Musical  Association,  Horace  Hunt,  Conductor);  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  5  in 
C  minor,  Op.  67. 

Saturday  evening,  August  2:  Mendelssohn,  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian," 
Op.  90;  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72;  Shostakovitch,  Sym- 
phony No.  5,  Op.  47. 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  3:  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98; 
Copland,  "Quiet  City,"  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings  (Trumpet:  Georges 
Mager;  English  Horn:  Louis  Speyer);  Hindemith,  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and 
Orchestra  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky);  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Capriccio  Espagnol, 
Op.  34. 

Thursday  evening,  August  7;  Mozart,  Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550); 
Mozart,  Excerpts  from  the  Requiem  Mass  (in  Commemoration  of  the  150th  Anni- 
versary of  Mozart's  Death;  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Musical  Association,  Horace 
Hunt,  Conductor);  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Saturday  evening,  August  9:  Mozart,  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 
String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525);  Brahms,  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2  in 
B-flat  major,  Op.  83  (Soloist:  Leonard  Shure);  Hanson,  Symphony  No.  2,  "Ro- 
mantic"; Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin";  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer  von  Nurnberg." 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10:  Mozart,  Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No. 
543);  Debussy,  "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques:  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 
in  C  minor,  Op.  68. 

Thursday  evening,  August  14:  Handel,  Concerto  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  No. 
10,  in  D  minor;  Beethoven,  Missa  Solemnis  in  D  major,  Op.  123  (Berkshire  Fes- 
tival Chorus,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and  Hugh  Ross,  Conductors;  Soloists: 
Rose  Dirman,  Soprano;  Hertha  Glaz,  Contralto;  John  Priebe,  Tenor;  Julius 
Huehn,  Bass). 

Saturday  evening,  August  16:  Vaughan  Williams,  A  London  Symphony;  Barber, 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt);  Wagner,  Prelude  to 
"Parsifal";  Wagner,  Overture  to  "Tannhauser." 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  17:  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  105;  Prokofieff, 
"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  60;  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  5  in 
E  minor,  Op.  64.  

POP  CONCERTS 

The  fifty-sixth  season  of  Pop  Concerts,  Orchestra  of  Symphony  players,  Arthur 
Fiedler,  Conductor,  was  given  in  Symphony  Hall,  May  6-Julv  3,  1941,  with  per- 
formances each  night    (excepting  Sundays,  June  1,  June  8,  June  15.  and  June  22). 

ESPLANADE   CONCERTS 

The  thirteenth  consecutive  season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  by  an  orchestra  of 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  was  given 
in  the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  season  opened  on  July  6,  with  performances  each  night  except 
Saturdays,  weather  permitting,  through  July  27.  There  were  also  three  Wednesday 
morning  concerts  for  children. 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS 
Six  Youth   Concerts    (October  22,  November  5,  December    17,  January    14,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  March    18)   were  given  in  Symphony   Hall  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  70  members  of  the  Orchestra,  Wheeler  Beckett, 
Conductor. 

THE  BERKSHIRE   MUSIC  CENTER 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Director,  held  its  second  session 
at  Tanglewood,  July  7-August  17,  1941.  The  Center  consisted  of  four  advanced 
departments:  I,  Conducting  (orchestral  and  choral);  II,  Advanced  Orchestra  and 
Chamber  Music  groups;  III,  Composition;  IV,  Opera.  The  fifth,  with  no  formal 
entrance  requirements,  was  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  and  included 
the  chorus,  a  second  orchestra,  and  chamber  music  groups.  The  chorus  of  the 
Center  took  part  in  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis"  at  the  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festival.  The  Festival  coinciding  with  the  last  three  weeks  of  the 
school,  the  pupils  were  privileged  to  attend  certain  rehearsals  and  the  nine  Festival 
concerts. 

The  Faculty  included  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Hugh  Ross,  Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hinde- 
mith,  Herbert  Graf,  Boris  Goldovsky,  Richard  Rychtarik,  Olin  Downes,  assistants 
and  guest  lecturers. 


Oct.  10-11,  17-18 

Oct.  24-25,  27-28, 
31-Nov.  1 

Friends'  Meeting 
(Nov.  4),  Nov.  7-i 

Nov.    14-15 
Nov.  28-29,  Dec. 
1-2,  5-6,  19-20 

Dec.  26-27,  29-30, 
Jan.  2-3 

Jan.  16-17,  23-24> 

26-27 
Jan.  30-31,  Feb. 

6-7 

Feb.  20-2 1,  27-28, 
Mar.  2-3 

Mar.  6-7,  20-21 
Mar.  27-28 


Apr.  10-11,  13-14 
Apr.    17-18, 
24-25-26 

May  1-2 


EXHIBITS 

1941-42 
Main  Gallery 

Photographs  by  Egone 

Engravings    and    Etchings    by    Lino 

Lipinsky 
Water  Colors  by  Charles  Kaeselau 

Lithographs  and   Drawings   by   Jules 
Cheret,  Henri  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  and  Edouard  Manet 

Paintings  by  Ture  Bengtz 

Paintings  by  Randall  Davey 

Paintings  by  Pat  Erickson 
Paintings  by  Dorothy  Loeb 

Pastel  Portraits  of  Children  by  Mary 

Ludlum  Davis 
Paintings  by  Herbert  Barnett 
Musical    treasures    from    the    New 

England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Photographs  by  Camera  Associates  of 

the  Boston  City  Club 

Four  artists  associated  with  Charles 
Connick  Studio:  H.  F.  Tvvardzik, 
C.  Twardzik,  K.  O.  Svendsen,  S. 
Svendsen 

Water  colors  by  John  Aiken 

Paintings  by  Virginia  Chase 
Treasures  from  Harvard  College 
Library 

Exhibit  of  Engravings  and  Etchings 
by  Lino  Lipinsky  and  his  father, 
Professor  Sigmund  Lipinskv 


Small  Gallery 


Finger  Paintings  by 
Josephine  Durrell 


Water  Colors  by 
W.  Lester  Stevens 
South  American 
Handicraft  (Courtesy 
Grace  Lines) 

Paintings  from 
Children's  Art  Centre 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,     1942  —  1943 

OCTOBER  9  —  MAY  1 

nnpn 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

24  FRIDAY      AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

24  SATURDAY       EVENING  CONCERTS 

6  MONDAY         EVENING  CONCERTS 

6  TUESDAY    AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


nnfP 


This  year's  season  ticket  holders  for  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day series  have  an  option  until  May  i  to  retain  their 
seats  for  next  season  (Payment  to  be  made  by  Septem- 
ber i). 

Renewal  subscription  cards  for  signature  have  been  sent 
to  all  present  season  ticket  holders. 

For  further  particulars  address  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 

jndJ^iiiJlbiiiMiiJiiHiii]^  ylbiLiij^iMiiiliiii^ 
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Aaron 
Richmond's 

(*42— '43) 

CELEBRITY 
SERIES 

New 
Subscriptions 

N  0  W— at 

208  Pierce  Bldg., 

Copley  Square 

8  Selective 

Events 
$9,  $12,  $15 

(plus  Gov.   tax) 


Ballet  Theatre* 

Rachmaninoff 

Don  Cossacks 

Philadelphia  Opera 

Trapp  Family 

Stoska 

Kreisler 

Crooks* 

Lehmann 

Anderson 

Draper 

Zimbalist 

Luboshutz  & 
Nemenoff* 

Heifetz* 
Busch  &  Serkin 
Schnabel* 


*A11  subscribers  take 
4  or  5  starred  events 
and  choose  remainder 
of     series. 


FRITZ  KREISLE* 


r  1 166 1 


ADVERTISE 

This  publication  offers  you  a  medium  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  placing  YOUR 
products  before  thousands  of  eyes  each  week 

Call  Advertising  Manager 

Symphony  Hall,  Com.  1492 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

io  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
ios  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


GERTRUDE    TINGLEY 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

.  Abbot     Academy,     Andorei 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell 

The   Stuart   School,   Bostoi. 

Telephone.:   K.«mcr.   8258,   AspinwaU   7190  'eAi^I^^.IT"' 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY  STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texan  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 

Telephone  Stadium  2326 


KATE   FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,   Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in  Boston)   of  Polyna  Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE    EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER    OF    WOMEN'S    VOICES 

n   TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    CharleBgate   East  Ken.    3030 


iff  ■"■  —  % 
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The  Massachusetts  Division  of  University  Extension 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston 

1 942-43 


Lectures,  with  Music 

ON  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Concerts 

Wednesdays  preceding  the  Concerts 
First  meeting,  Wednesday,  October  7,  1942,  at  445 

IN  THE 

Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 

(Boylston  Street  Entrance) 

The  lecturer  for  the  season  of  1942-43  will  be  Professor 
Alfred  H.  Meyer  of  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music, 
co-operating  with  Richard  G.  Appel  of  the  Music  Department 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  others,  including  the  com- 
posers when  available. 


Assisting  in  1941-42 
Karl  Geiringer  William  Schuman 


Assisting,  1924-41 


Nicolai  Berbzowsky 
Ernest  Blooh 
Aaron  Copland 
Vladimir  Dukklsky 
Alfredo  Casella 
Carlos  Chavez 
Frederick  S.  Converse 
Henry  Eicheim 
Arthur  Footb 
Henry    Gilbert 
Eugene  Goossens 
Roy    Harris 
Howard  Hanson 
Frederick  Jacobi 
Edward  Burlingamb  Hill 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
Edward  Ballantine 
Werner  Josten 


Ernest  Krenek 
Hugo  Leichtentritt 
Nikolai  Lopatnikov 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
Carl  McKinley 
Darius  Milhaud 
Ottorino   Respighi 
Arnold  Schonberg 
Roger   Huntington   Sessions 
Nicolas   Slonimsky 
David    Stanley    Smith 
Timothy  Mather  Spblman 
Alexander  Lang   S'te inert 
Alexander  Tansman 
Alexander  Tcherepnin 
Nicolai  Tcherepnin 
Lbo  Sowerby 
Randall  Thompson 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


$aftotn 

TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In   BOSTON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

WAREROOMS 

150    BOYLSTON    STREET 

In   SALEM 
MILLER'S  MUSIC  STORE 

14*    ESSEX    STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD  PIANOS 


[Monday  and  Tuesday] 


*Jo.  the  Symphony  Audience*.: 


K^y       c/HIS 


his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  I,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17    COURT    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


First  Programme 


MONDAY  EVENING,  October  27,  at  8:15  o'clock 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  28,  at  3  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op,  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  II  Vecchio  Castello  —  Tuileries  —  Bydlo  — 
Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells  —  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle 
—  Limoges;  The  Marketplace  —  Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua 
mortua)  —  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 
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HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS   OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

and  SuJJaaj&m," 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR     CAST     .     .     .     EDITOR,   DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,     LUCILLE    CORCOS    .    .    .    PLAYABLE 

PIANO     ARRANGEMENTS     BY     DR.     ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March   26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three   horns,   two   trumpets,  timpani   and  strings. 


T 


he  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"*  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 


Published  this  month  by  W.  W.  Norton  &   Company 


The  STEARNS  Ideals 

•  To  count  only  that  store  successful  that  is  founded  on  service 
and  energized  with  vision 

•  To  develop  a  business  that  is  always  in  the  process  of  im- 
provement by  meeting  promptly  and  efficiently  today's  de- 
mand for  change 

•  To  count  every  customer  its  friend  in  its  store-wide  effort  to 
serve  and  satisfy 

•  To  make  fashion  with  quality  its  basic  test  of  successful 
merchandising  and  never  to  lower  quality  because  price  is 
lowered 

•  To  use  its  revered  tradition  —  not  as  a  eulogy  of  the  past  — 
but  as  a  heritage  of  Truth  for  upbuilding  tomorrow's  business 

if.  H.   STEARNS  COMPANY 
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merit  at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"   said  Beethoven  to   Krampholz  in   1802,    "with   my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road," 


Second  Season 
The  Course  in  Chamber  Music* 

given  by 

YVES  CHARDON 

and 

HENRIETTE  de  CONSTANT 

(Mrs.  Yves  Chardon) 

It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  Yves  Chardon  and  Henriette  de 
Constant  to  present  a  Chamber  Music  course  of  novel  poten- 
tialities. 

Run  on  a  systematic  basis  this  course  offers  the  average  student 
as  well  as  the  advanced  pupil  the  opportunity  of  practicing  and 
performing  Chamber  Music  in  conjunction  with  expert  players, 
ending  by  a  close  collaboration  with  Mr.  Chardon's  quartet. 
For  rates  and  information  write  or  call: 

725  Boylston  Street,  Boston.    Tel.  Ken.  3318 
Residence,  189  Aspinwall  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass. 

*  Copyrighted 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 

JL  o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  November  4th  at  4:00  P.M. 

A  special  programme  of  music  by  the  Orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will 
follow,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  music  the 
Trustees  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our 
members  at  tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  will  constitute  enrollment  for 
the  current  season,  without  further  formality, 
and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting  will  be 
forwarded  promptly. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 


Annrmnpintf     A  MODERN  •  spacious  .  and 

^llllfj  Ulll^lllg  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED 

At  1696  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(One  block  beyond  Washington  Square) 

Un1iTrechrioPneofonal   BEECHER   HOBBS 

who  for  twenty  years  has  been  a  regular 
subscriber  to  these  concerts 

An  especial  point  will  be  made  of  keeping  in  stock  at  all  times  all  avail- 
able recordings  of  not  only  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  but  of  Fiedler's  Sinfonietta  and  the  various 
smaller  groups  from  the  Orchestra;  also  of  all  the  individual  artists  and 
composers  of  this  region. 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee    is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

Franklin  Street 


Qsft  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy   (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough  1"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 


DO  YOU  KNOW- 


^^^^\\u»t  by  the  time  young- 
five  «as  defective  vxsxon. 

^^^^^\Zt  poor  marks  are  of- 
Science  proves that  P  dby  improper 
tenduetoeyestramcausedoy 

lighting. 


Better  Light  is  Better  Sight, 
It's  money  in  your  Pocket; 

Protect  your  eyes  with  Proper  Light 
Fill  every  empty  socket! 
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BOSTON 


COMPANY 


New  England  Trust  Company 

BACK  BAY  BRANCH  •  99  NEWBURY  STREET 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  and 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,   filled  with 


*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wurth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
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"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion."*  He  finally  condemned  the 
score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

*  Instead  of  the  word  "work"  he  might  have  substituted  "critic." 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 
(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr£n£es,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28, 1 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion  was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,   1924. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

"\  /ToussoRGSKY  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
-^-**    the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
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field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story -I  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
m  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky 's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 
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Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 


*This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,     appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,   1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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drawings,  including  architectual  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 
people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a 
link  in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  so  far  as  the  fifth,  is  a  prom- 
enade. It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from 
picture  to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond 
memory  of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy 
peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive 
face  "nel  modo  russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian 
11-4  rhythm  suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread.* 


*One  recalls  the  story   of   Bernard   Shaw,   reviewing   an   exhibition   of   Alpine  landscapes   in 
London,   tramping  through   the   galleries   in   hob-nailed   boots. 
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Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesmann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his 
short,  bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the*  music,  and  the  clumsy, 
crawling  movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly 
suggestive."  Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry 
explained:  "The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hart- 
mann's  design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club 
(1869).  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts 
being  inserted  in  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his 
droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord 
with  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger 
over  this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxo- 
phone to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  cata- 
logue names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  com- 
poser, as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a 
plaintive  intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for 
the  high  woodwinds. 

Bydlo.     "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
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with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  "Sandomierskie  Bydlo/'  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as 
the  wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  its  disappears  in  the  dis- 
tance. Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  "une  penetrante  poesie." 
(Ravel,  again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo 
for  his  purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  de- 
scribed in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs 
as  in  suits  of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like 
helmets,  down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in 
a  cap  of  straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story 
of  "Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested 
either  canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreog- 
rapher, who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child 
dancers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb 
of  birds  and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  This  depiction,  like  "Bydlo," 
is  identified  with  sketches  made  at  Sandomierz,  a  small  town  in 
Poland  not  far  from  Warsaw.  Hartmann's  wife  was  Polish.  He  spent 
a  month  at  Sandomierz  in  1868,  sketching  many  figures  in  the  Jewish 
district.  According  to  Frankenstein,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  connection  with  this  movement.  Moussorgsky  in 
his  original  manuscript  neglected  to  put  any  title  upon  this  one  move- 
ment, and  it  was  Stassov  who  added  the  title,  "Two  Polish  Jews,  one 
rich,  the  other  poor."  The  music  derives  from  two  pencil  drawings 
shown  in  the  exhibition  and  listed  as  belonging  to  Moussorgsky. 
They  were  entitled,  "A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat:  Sandomir,"  and 
"A  poor  Sandomir  Jew."  Stassov  may  have  been  thinking  of  another 
picture  among  the  several  which  were  made  at  this  time  when  he 
used  the  names  of  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesmann  calls  this 
number  "one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two 
Jews,  one  rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted, 
laconic  in  talk,  and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry, 
restlessly  and  fussily  fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a 
keen  eye  for  characteristic  and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly  before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan 
of  one  of  them  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's 
ragged  fur  coat.  Moussorgsky's  musical  power  of  observation  scores  a 
triumph  with  this  unique  musical  joke;  he  proves  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  'intonations  of  human  speech'  not  only  for  the  voice,  but 
also  on  the  piano."  (Ravel  has  made  the  prosperous  Jew  speak  from 
the  low-voiced  strings,  in  unison.  His  whining  neighbor  has  the  voice 
of  a  muted  trumpet.) 
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Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an 
attempt  at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of 
Hartmann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout 
has  just  recovered  his  cow,  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of 
Limoges  are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Rem- 
boursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  false  teeth  whereas 
Monsieur  de  Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains 
always  the  color  of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  fowls'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Ontntal  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to 
take  flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims  To  every  Russian 
this  episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla." 
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The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council 
had  planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  April  4,  1866.  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three  quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  im- 
perial eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never 
carried  out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to, 
was  the  escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date. 
This  design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Moussorgsky.  Stassov 
wrote  of  the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "  Their  style  is  that  of 
the  old  heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned 
by  a  huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though 
weighted  down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic 
war  helmet  with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  colored  brick!  How  original  is  this!" 


Victor  Hartmann  was  five  years  older  than  Moussorgsky,  and  only 
thirty-nine  when  his  sudden  death  from  a  heart  attack  so  moved  his 
friends.  A  surviving  photograph  shows  a  keen-eyed  little  man  with 
dark  hair  receding  from  his  forehead,  a  twisted  mustache  and  a 
spreading  chin  beard  of  the  period.  His  small  stature  and  animation 
have  been  stressed  by  Stassov:  "His  whole  tiny  body  was  in  constant 
motion.  If  he  had  to  spend  five  seconds  in  one  place,  he  became  rest- 
less, and  an  evening  of  cards,  of  constant  sitting,  would  no  doubt  have 
killed  him.  His  was  a  poetic  imagination  and  an  ever-alert  spirit. 
Hartmann  always  strove  to  create:  otherwise  he  was  bored."  When 
Balikirev's  circle  were  depicted  as  animals  in  a  caricature  of  1871, 
Balikirev  was  a  bear  holding  a  baton,  Cui  was  a  fox  with  sharp, 
critical  claws,  Moussorgsky  a  rooster,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  a  lobster 
(in  reference  to  his  seafaring  past).  Hartmann  was  shown  as  a  small 
monkey  striding  a  trumpet  which  Stassov,  dressed  as  a  Russian  peasant, 
was  blowing.  The  monkey  was  given  a  halo  in  tribute  to  his  "saintli- 
ness."  We  have  a  characteristic  picture  of  Hartmann,  again  from 
Stassov,  on  the  occasion  of  an  artists'  fancy  dress  ball  in  the  year 
1862,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  various  costumes  usually  seen  at  such 
an  affair  the  small  figure  of  Hartmann  suddenly  appeared  as  the 
witch  Baba  Yaga  of  Russian  fairy  tales.  "There  .  .  .  past  rows  of 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  witch  Baba  Yaga 
was  running,  her  red  braids  streaming  out  behind  her.  A  big  fuzzy 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  her  eyes,  her  feet  were  wrapped  in  onuchi 
cloth,  bony  arms  stuck  out  of  the  sleeves  of  her  robe,  a  sparse  beard 
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protruded  from  her  chin,  her  horrible  eyes  gleamed  maliciously  on 
her  painted  face,  tusks  stuck  out  of  her  half  opened  mouth."  This 
showed  Hartmann's  ability,  according  to  Stassov,  to  "cook  up  some- 
thing that  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  else  before."  At  the  news 
of  Hartmann's  death,  Moussorgsky  poured  his  feelings  into  a  long 
letter  to  Stassov  which  has  often  been  quoted,  and  wrote  as  well  to 
Stassov's  wife  (the  Stassovs  were  then  in  Vienna)  a  similar  letter, 
which  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in  English  in  Frankenstein's  article. 


"Grief!  Grief!  Oh,  poor,  much-suffering  Russian  art!"  wrote  Mous- 
sorgsky and  proceeded  to  blame  himself  for  careless  disregard  of  the 
sickness  which  had  caused  his  friend's  death.  "During  Victor  Hart- 
mann's last  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  some  music,  the  two  of  us 
took  a  walk  along  Furshtatskaia  Street.  At  one  of  the  crossings  he 
stopped,  grew  pale,  leaned  against  a  house,  and  could  not  catch  his 
breath.  At  that  time  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  incident, 
and  only  asked  him  whether  this  sort  of  thing  happened  to  him  often. 
(Yes,  often.)  I  said  some  nonsensical  thing  to  take  his  mind  off  the 
occurrence  for  the  time  being,  and  we  went  on,  at  first  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  after  a  little  while  at  full  speed.  Having  myself  gone  through 
the  experience  of  shortness  of  breath  and  of  stupid  palpitatio  cordis, 
I  thought  that  this  was  just  a  common  ailment  of  nervous  people; 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  very  wrong."  Moussorgsky  is  moved  to 
anger  at  the  thought  of  the  talent  and  promise  of  his  friend:  "That  old 
fool  Death  mows  down  his  victims  without  considering  whether  there 
is  any  necessity  for  his  accursed  visit.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  should 
have  to  send  a  brief  requiem  to  the  Petersburg  Vedomosti.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  if  geniuses  sprouted  like  mushrooms,  but  then  you  know 
that  the  majority  of  the  local  geniuses  are  nothing  more  than  a  lot  of 
green  jackasses  and  profound  fools  who  have  at  their  command  only 
many-volumed  corpses!  As  the  popular  saying  has  it:  neither  flesh, 
nor  a  snout  nor  even  a  brain  cell  among  them!  To  feel  horror  creeping 
up  one's  spine  one  has  only  to  recall  those  precious  projects  of  houses 
a  la  Markov,  of  the  belfry  in  the  Letnii  [Garden],  of  the  staircase 
'welcoming'  the  whole  world  at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  then  to 
contrast  with  them  the  mere  framework  of  the  National  Theater 
in  Moscow!  And  just  think  how  much  Hartmann  could  yet  have 
done!  Hartmann  who,  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  simply  by  dropping  a  hint  to  the  authorities  that  the  ceiling 
of  the  Maryinsky  Barn  was  bound  to  fall  in!  Although  pretending 
they  did  not  believe  this,  the  authorities  lacked  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  and  reinforced  the  ceiling.  And  all  Hartmann  did  was  to 
glance  up!  Sheerest  chance,  of  course!  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
creative  powers  of  an  artist,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  his.make-up.  Beautiful  sounds  are  always  beautiful,  and  during 
a  session  of  dumplings  they  fascinate  a  Little  Russian  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  as  he  gobbles  up  his  dumplings; 
thus,  drenched  with  tears  and  melted  butter,  he  swallows  both  the 
dumplings  and  the  beautiful  sounds.  But  there  is  need  for  something 
more  concrete!  Art  must  embody  more  than  only  Beauty.  A  building  is 
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fine  when,  in  addition  to  having  a  beautiful  facade,  it  is  well  planned 
and  solid;  when  one  can  feel  the  purpose  of  the  building  and  can  see 
in  it  the  artist's  hand.  Hartmann  had  it  in  him.  Poor  orphaned  Rus- 
sian Art!" 

The  letter  to  Stassov  is  even  more  outspoken  in  its  self-castigation, 
its  bitter  rebellion  against  Fate.  It  is  a  truly  Russian  document  which 
might  have  been  lifted,  word  for  word,  from  "The  Brothers 
Karamazov." 

"My  very  dear  friend,  what  a  terrible  blow!"  he  begins.  "Why 
should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  live  on  —  and  creatures  like  Hartmann 
must  die!"  And  later:  "This  is  how  the  wise  usually  console  us  block- 
heads, in  such  cases:  'He  is  no  more,  but  what  he  has  done  lives  and 
will  live.'  True  —  but  how  many  men  have  the  luck  to  be  remembered? 
That  is  just  another  way  of  serving  up  our  self-complacency  (with  a 
dash  of  onion,  to  bring  out  the  tears).  Away  with  such  wisdom!  When 
'he'  has  not  lived  in  vain,  but  has  created  —  one  must  be  a  rascal  to 
revel  in  the  thought  that  'he'  can  create  no  more.  No,  one  cannot  and 
must  not  be  comforted,  there  can  be  and  must  be  no  consolation  —  it 
is  a  rotten  morality!  If  Nature  is  only  coquetting  with  men,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  treating  her  like  a  coquette  —  that  is,  of  trusting 
her  as  little  as  possible,  keeping  all  my  senses  about  me,  when  she 
tries  to  cheat  me  into  taking  the  sky  for  a  fiddlestick  —  or  ought  one 
rather,  like  a  brave  soldier,  to  charge  into  the  thick  of  life,  have  one's 
fling,  and  go  under?  What  does  it  all  mean?  In  any  case  the  dull  old 
earth  is  no  coquette,  but  takes  every  'King  of  Nature'  straight  into 
her  loathsome  embrace,  whoever  he  is  —  like  an  old  worn-out  hag,  for 
whom  anyone  is  good  enough,  since  she  has  no  choice. 

"There  again  — what  a  fool  I  am!  Why  be  angry  when  you  cannot 
change  anything?  Enough,  then  —  the  rest  is  silence.  .  .  ." 

There  needs  only  to  be  added  the  ironic  commentary  that  while 
Hartmann's   actual   work  has   long  since   passed   into   oblivion,    the 
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composer,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so,  has  spread  his 
name  across  the  world  a  half-century  later,  through  a  mere  musical 
reflection  of  a  handful  of  his  sketches. 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg  April  23,  1834,  Victor  Alexandrovitch  Hart- 
mann  lost  his  parents  in  infancy  and  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt, 
Luisa  Ivanovna  Gemilian,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  prominent  architect 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  boy  studied  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in  the 
Imperial  Mining  Academy,  and  was  then  placed  in  the  Academy  of' 
Fine  Arts,  where  he  took  honors  and  prizes.  Two  years  after  his 
graduation  in  1862,  he  married  and  went  abroad,  making  the  sketches 
which  his  friends  so  much  admired.  The  style  of  Hartmann  does  not 
seem  to  have  led  to  the  erection  of  large  and  permanent  buildings. 
His  sketch  for  the  gate  at  Kiev  came  to  nothing.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  planning  World's  Fairs,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
designers  for  the  All-Russian  Manufacturers  Exhibition  held  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1870.  Stassov  describes  what  he  then  produced  as  "mag- 
nificent halls  supported  by  fanciful  semi-Russian,  semi-Oriental 
columns,  with  carved  capitals  and  seemingly  embroidered  friezes,"  the 
"booths,  pyramids  and  cottages  and  wonderful  little  hodge-podges,  and 
tiny  temples  remindful  of  the  old  Russian  church  style,  and  heaps  of 
barrels,  grouped  with  rare  beauty  and  originality,"  to  say  nothing  of 
the  "tapestries,  colored  roosters,  carved  ice  skates,  the  giant  candle, 
the  huge  glass  hat,  and  the  star  made  of  rubber  galoshes  and  other 
rubber  goods."  At  various  times  he  designed  jewelry,  theatrical  cos- 
tumes and  sets,  and  illustrations  for  books  for  which  he  made  wood 
engravings.  Sketches  for  a  production  of  Glinka's  "Russian  and  Lud- 
milla"  show  the  magician  Chernomor  as  surprisingly  similar  to  the 
Red  Queen  as  Sir  John  Penniel  drew  her.  This  production  of  Glinka's 
opera  took  place  in  1871,  the  year  in  which  "Through  the  Looking 
Glass"  appeared. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX   FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  T  ,    v 

Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In  New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE    TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 
ACCOMPANIST   AND    COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor.  Boston  University  College  of  Music 

Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore  1287  Kenmore  4330 


WOLFE    WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of   the   STRADIVARIUS   QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

ni/4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 

FIRST   CONTRALTO    OF   THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under   Richard   Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro   Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorfl 

MARIA    JELMAR 

Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  Tel.  Com.  3763 

VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS  DICTION 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste   and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MISS    MARION     FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403  Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


GERTRUDE   EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER   OF  WOMEN'S  VOICES 

1 1  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 


'anguages 
Linguaphone 


In  your  own  home  you  can  master 
SPANISH,  PORTUGUESE, 
FRENCH,  RUSSIAN,  JAPANESE 
—any  of  29  langauges  by  this 
amazingly  simple,  quick,  direct 
conversational  method.  Used  by  a 
million  home-study  students  for 
business,  careers,  professions. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

THE  PHONOGRAPH  AND  RECORD  SHOP 
8  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Human  skill  can  build  no  finer  piano 


STE  I  N  W  A  Y 


THE   INSTRUMENT   OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


The  lifelong  service  which  this  magnificent  piano  will 
give  you — 20,  30,  or  even  50  years — spells  real  economy. 
If  you  decide  to  sell,  the  market  price  of  the  Steinway 
will  always  be  relatively  high. 

All  this  is  true  simply  because  the  Steinway  is  the  fin- 
est piano  made— and  has  been  for  88  years!    Exquisite 
Steinway  Verticals  from  $525  up.    Grands  from  $1045. 
Pay  only  10%  down! 

(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new 
Steinways  are  sold  only  by 


II.  STHMIT  &  SONS 


A  New  England  Institution  Since  7860 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


JfffflP'^^^* 
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Setting  by  Pahlmann  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  5  th  Avenue,  New  York 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
"The  Baldwin  is  Perfection" 


ALEC  TEMPLETON 

"The  Baldwin  is 
my  choice1' 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

"The  Baldwin  is  a 

revelation'* 


TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 

The  piano  which  is  used  by  top  ranking  musicians  to  whom 
the  best  is  a  vital  necessity.  The  piano  whose  golden  tone 
and  light,  responsive  action  imparts  color  and  charm  to 
the  simplest  melodies  and  inspires  the  amateur  pianist  to 
more  ambitious  attainments.  This  is  the  Baldwin.  And  the 
Baldwin  is  easy  to  own.  We  will  gladly  arrange  conven- 
ient terms  which  will  fit  comfortably  into  your  budget. 

.  In  SALEM  In   BOSTON 

Miller's  Music  Store  Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms 

149  Essex  Street  150  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS 
HAMILTON 


ACROSONIC 


and  HOWARD  PIANOS 
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SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

SIXTY-FIRST      jv 

SEASON      ^\| 
1941-1942 
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[Monday  and  Tuesday] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  C. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                K RIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.           LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  d. 

MARIOTTI,  V 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbergen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand, 
humphrey 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 
E. 
,G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.              zeise,  k. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  C. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                           PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  e. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  j.                       mager,  g. 
lannoye,  m.                 lafosse,  m. 
shapiro,  h.                    voisin,  r.  l. 
gebhardt,  w.                voisin,  r. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

szulc,  R. 
polster,  m. 

Librarian 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 

SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Comm6nwealth    1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .....         Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  c-  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  I,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Second  Programme 


MONDAY  EVENING,  December  i,  at  8:15  o'clock 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  2,  at  3  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  D  major  ("Hafmer"),  Koechel  No.  385 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:    Presto 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  in  D  major,  Koechel  No.  537 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 
III.     Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.     Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.    Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


SOLOIST 

FRANCES    NASH 


STE1NWAY  PIANO 
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JORDA 

CO 

HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

and  £ulUuG+irr 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR    ("Haffner"),  K.  No.  385 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  i756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  serenade),  and  shortly  performed 
in  Salzburg.  The  music  in  revised  form  was  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"This  symphony,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Orchestral  Union,  December  21,  1859,  and  May  1,  l86i.  No  doubt  there  were 
earlier  performances." 

The  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January   10,  1885. 

ometimes  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  written  record  of  their 
progress  in  the  composing  of  a  particular  work,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of  the 
"Haffner"-  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father, 
it  is  astonishing.  This  important  score,  which  succeeding  generations 
have  cherished  as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  merest  routine  "job,"  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty 
hours  between  more  important  matters. 


s 


The  STEARNS  Ideals 

•  To  count  only  that  store  successful  that  is  founded  on  service 
and  energized  with  vision 

•To  develop  a  business  that  is  always  in  the  process  of  im- 
provement by  meeting  promptly  and  efficiently  today's  de- 
mand for  change 

•  To  count  every  customer  its  friend  in  its  store-wide  effort  to 
serve  and  satisfy 

•  To  make  fashion  with  quality  its  basic  test  of  successful 
merchandising  and  never  to  lower  quality  because  price  is 
lowered 

•  To  use  its  revered  tradition  —  not  as  a  eulogy  of  the  past  — 
but  as  a  heritage  of  Truth  for  upbuilding  tomorrow's  business 

«.  H.  STEARNS  COMPANY 
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The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Haffner  Sere- 
nade, which  was  written  six  years  before  (1776)  at  Salzburg.  Sigmund 
Haffner,  a  prosperous  merchant  and  Burgermeister  of  the  town,  had 
commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty-year-old  Mozart  for  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth.  In  July,  1782,  Mozart  in  Vienna 
received  from  his  father  an  urgent  order  for  a  new  serenade  to  be 
hastily  composed  and  dispatched  to  Salzburg  for  some  festivity  at  the 
Haffner  mansion.  The  commission  was  inconvenient.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  re-arranging  for  wind  instruments  his  latest  opera,  "Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail/'  which  had  been  mounted  on  July  16. 
He  was  distracted,  too,  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage  with 
Constanze  Weber.  The  domestic  situation  of  Constanze  had  become 
impossible  for  her.  Mozart's  father  still  withheld  his  consent.  Mozart, 
aware  of  his  family's  obligations  to  the  Haffners,  anxious  at  the 
moment,  no  doubt,  to  propitiate  his  father,  agreed  to  provide  the 
required  music.  He  wrote  under  date  of  July  20: 

"I  have  certainly  enough  to  do,  for  by  Sunday  week  my  opera  must 
be  arranged  for  wind  instruments,  or  someone  else  will  get  the  start 
of  me,  and  reap  the  profits;  and  now  I  have  to  write  a  new  symphony 
[serenade]!  How  will  it  be  possible!  You  would  not  believe  how 
difficult  it  is  to  arrange  a  work  like  this  for  harmony,  so  that  it  may 
preserve  its  effects,  and  yet  be  suitable  for  wind  instruments.  Well, 
I  must  give  up  my  nights  to  it,  for  it  cannot  be  done  any  other  way; 
and  to  you,  my  dear  father,  they  shall  be  devoted.  You  shall  certainly 
receive  something  every  post-day,  and  I  will  work  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, short  of  sacrificing  good  writing  to  haste." 

Just  a  week  later  he  had  only  the  opening  allegro  ready: 

"You  will  make  a  wry  face  when  you  see  only  the  first  allegro;  but 
it  could  not  be  helped,  for  I  was  called  upon  to  compose  a  Nacht 
Musique  in  great  haste  —  but  only  for  wind  instruments,  or  else  I 
could  have  used  it  for  you.  On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  I  will  send  the 
two  minuets,  the  andante,  and  the  last  movement:  if  I  can  I  will  send 
a  march  also;  if  not,  you  must  take  that  belonging  to  the  Haffner 
music,  which  is  very  little  known.  I  have  written  it  in  D,  because  you 
prefer  it." 

Another  letter  in  the  promised  four  days  asked  for  further  grace  — 
the  composer,  with  all  his  alacrity,  was  incapable  of  writing  inferior 
music: 

"You  see  that  my  will  is  good,  but  if  one  cannot  do  a  thing  — why 
one  cannot!  I  cannot  slur  over  anything,*  so  it  will  be  next  post-day 
before  I  can  send  you  the  whole  symphony.  I  could  have  sent  you  the 
last  number,  but  I  would  rather  send  all  together  —  that  way  the 
postage  is  less;  extra  postage  has  already  cost  me  three  gulden." 


*  "Sie  sehen  dass  der  Willen  gut  ist;  allein  wenn  man  nicht  kann,  so  kann  man  nicht!  — 
Ich  mag  nichts  hinschmiren." 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  -  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  — 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free  — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

I  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Symphony  Hall,  con- 
stitute enrollment  in  our  essential  Society  without 
further  formality  — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word.  One  week  later,  a  bridegroom  of 
three  days,  he  dispatched  the  last  item  in  fulfillment  of  his  order:  a 
new  march  movement.  "I  hope  it  will  arrive  in  good  time,"  he  wrote 
(August  7),  "and  that  you  will  find  it  to  your  taste." 

Needing  a  new  symphony  for  a  concert  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  the 
following  February,  he  thought  of  the  serenade  he  had  written  for 
Salzburg  five  months  before.  He  could  easily  transform  it  into  a  sym- 
phony by  dropping  the  march  and  additional  minuet,  and  adding  two 
flutes  and  two  clarinets  to  the  opening  movement  and  finale.  He  re- 
veals to  us  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  score,  which  his  father  sent 
him  on  request,  that  its  writing  must  indeed  have  been  as  casual  as 
the  summer  correspondence  had  implied:  "The  new  Haffner  Sym- 
phony has  quite  astonished  me,  for  I  did  not  remember  a  word  of  it 
['ich  wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'],  and  it  must  be  very  effective." 

The  concert  of  March  22,  1783,  is  a  commentary  upon  the  custom 
of  the  period.  It  included,  besides  this  symphony,  two  concertos  in 
which  the  composer  played,  a  Sinfonia  Concertante,  a  symphony  finale, 
an  improvisation  by  Mozart,  and,  interspersed,  four  arias  by  various 
singers. 
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A  Permanent    Source  of   Income 
for  Changing  Human  Needs 

The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  permanent  in  several 
senses.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  kept  invested 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  only  the  income 
is  disbursed. 

The  character  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion of  income  is  permanently  established:  non-political, 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian. 

The  Trustee   is   the    Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company. 

And  of  course  the  permanent 
object  of  the  fund  is  to  help 
the  worthiest  charities. 

The  income  is  disbursed  each 
year  to  such  charitable  objects 
and  purposes  as  the  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

Ask  for  a  booklet  which  ex- 
plains how  the  Fund  is 
organized  and  how  gifts  to  it 
may  be  made. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  in  D  major,  K.  No.  537 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  1788,  the  score  bearing  the  date  February  24  of 
that  year  in  Mozart's  writing. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

These  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  concerto  has  come  to  be  called  the  "Coronation"  Concerto  be- 
cause Mozart  played  it  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  during  the  coro- 
nation festivities  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II  on  October  9,  1790. 

Mozart  was  hard  pressed  for  money  in  the  last  years  but  one  of  his 
life,  and  was  disappointed  when  the  new  Emperor,  whom  he  sued 
for  a  second  Kappelmeister-ship  gave  him  no  official  recognition. 
Salieri,  as  the  court  Kappelmeister ,  Umlauf,  as  his  assistant,  and  fifteen 
court  musicians  were  ordered  to  provide  the  music  at  the  coronation 
ceremonies.  Mozart  figured  that  if  he  should  journey  to  Frankfort  and 
give  a  concert  on  his  own  account,  something  might  be  reaped  from 
it  over  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  He  took  with  him  his  brother-in- 
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law,  Franz  Hofer  the  violinist,  who  was  to  share  the  profits.  Mozart 
had  to  pawn  his  silver  plate  to  hire  a  coach.  His  letters  to  his  wife 
in  Vienna  showed  that  the  family  finances  were  in  a  bad  way.  He  had 
to  urge  her  to  push  the  negotiation  of  a  large  loan  from  the  publisher 
Hoffmeister.  The  letters  showed  a  cheerfulness  which  may  have  been 
the  composer's  way  of  putting  a  good  face  upon  miserable  circum- 
stances, or  perhaps  his  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  wife,  who 
was  sick  and  worried.  He  began  a  letter  from  Frankfort  on  Septem- 
ber 28: 

"Dearest,  most  beloved  little  wife  of  my  heart! 

"We  have  this  moment  arrived,  that  is,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; so  the  journey  has  only  taken  us  six  days.  We  could  have  done 
it  still  more  quickly,  if  on  three  occasions  we  had  not  rested  a  little 
at  night.  Well,  we  have  just  alighted  at  an  inn  in  the  suburb  of  Sach- 
senhausen,  and  are  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at  having  secured 
a  room.  .  .  .  The  journey  was  very  pleasant,  and  we  had  fine  weather 
except  on  one  day;  and  even  this  one  day  caused  us  no  discomfort, 
as  my  carriage  (I  should  like  to  give  it  a  kiss!)  is  splendid.  At  Regens- 
burg  we  lunched  magnificently  to  the  accompaniment  of  divine  music, 
we  had  angelic  cooking  and  some  glorious  Moselle  wine.  We  break- 
fasted at  Nuremburg,  a  hideous  town.  [!]  At  Wiirzburg,  a  fine,  mag- 
nificent town,  we   fortified  our  precious  stomachs  with  coffee.  The 
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food  was  tolerable  everywhere,  but  at  Aschaffenburg,  two  and  a  half 
stages  from  here,  mine  host  was  kind  enough  to  fleece  us  disgracefully. 
"I  am  longing  for  news  of  you,  of  your  health,  our  affairs  and  so 
forth.  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  make  as  much  money  as  I  can  here  and 
then  return  to  you  with  great  joy.  What  a  glorious  life  we  shall  have 
then!  I  will  work  -  work  so  hard  -  that  no  unforeseen  accidents  shall 
ever  reduce  us  to  such  desperate  straits  again." 

Two  days  later  he  writes: 

"For  safety's  sake  I  should  like  very  much  to  raise  2000  gulden  on 
Hoffmeister's  draft.  But  you  will  have  to  give  some  other  reason;  you 
may  say,  for  example,  that  I  am  making  some  speculation  about  which 
you  know  nothing.  My  love,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  shall 
make  something  in  this  place,  but  certainly  not  as  much  as  you  and 
some  of  my  friends  expect.  That  I  am  both  known  and  respected  here 
is  undeniable.  Well,  we  shall  see." 

On  October  3  we  find  him  grinding  out  a  little  piece  for  a  musical 
clock,  in  order  "to  slip  a  few  ducats  into  the  hand  of  my  dear  little 
wife." 

"And  this  I  have  done;  but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  composition  which  I 
detest,  I  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  finish  it.  I  compose  a 
bit  of  it  every  day  — but  I  have  to  break  off  now  and  then,  as  I  get 
bored.  And  indeed  I  would  give  the  whole  thing  up,  if  I  had  not  such 
an  important  reason  to  go  on  with  it.  But  I  still  hope  that  I  shall 
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be  able  to  force  myself  gradually  to  finish  it.  If  it  were  for  a  large 
instrument  and  the  work  would  sound  like  an  organ  piece,  then  I 
might  get  some  fun  out  of  it.  But,  as  it  is,  the  work  consists  solely 
of  little  pipes,  which  sound  too  high-pitched  and  too  childish  for  my 
taste." 

He  divided  his  time  between  making  visits  and  composing  indus- 
triously in  his  "hole  of  a  bedroom." 

At  last  the  concert  came  off,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
October  15.  He  played  two  concertos  (Koechel  Nos.  459  and  537),  a 
violin  sonata  and  a  piano  duet  with  Hofer.  "Unfortunately,"  as  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  that  same  day,  "some  prince  was  giving  a  big 
dejeuner  and  the  Hessian  troops  were  holding  a  grand  manoeuvre." 
Enthusiasm  ran  high  but  the  receipts  were  low. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Report  of  the 

1941  Season 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  music  school  opened  in  1940  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass., 
directed  by  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  a  most  successful  second 
season,  July  6  to  August  17,  1941.  The  students  numbered  338, 
selected  from  796  applicants.  The  variety,  intensity,  and  high  quality 
of  the  work  have  impressed  all  those  who  observed  the  school  in 
operation  and  since  the  close  of  the  session  appreciative  and  en- 
thusiastic letters  have  poured  into  the  office  of  The  Berkshire  Music 
Center  from  students  grateful  for  their  summer's  experience. 

ACTIVITIES 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  class  in  Orchestral  Conducting  had  six  active 
members,  selected  from  83  applicants.  These  young  conductors  studied 
privately  with  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conducted  the  Advanced  Orchestra 
at  rehearsals  and  concerts  and  attended  Mr.  Stanley  Chappie's  classes 
in  score  analysis.  There  were  48  auditors  of  the  Conducting  class 
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Victor  Recordings 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 
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who  observed  the  rehearsals  and  attended  Mr.  Chappie's  Analysis 
classes. 

The  Choral  Conducting  classes  of  Mr.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Ross  had  15  and  12  members  respectively.  The  choral  con- 
ductors also  sang  in  the  chorus  which  performed  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis  and  many  of  them  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Culture. 

The  Advanced  Orchestra  had  89  members,  selected  from  355  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  auditions  held  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Rochester,  Cleveland,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati. 
The  orchestra  had  full  rehearsals,  three  hours  or  longer,  four  days 
a  week  and  sectional  and  individual  coaching  with  faculty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  one  day  a  week.  The  orchestra 
gave  five  regular  weekly  concerts,  gave  part  of  the  programme  at 
the  concert  dedicating  the  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall  and  took  part 
in  the  Gala  Benefit  for  the  United  Service  Organizations  and  British 
War  Relief.  Its  concerts  presented  ambitious  programmes  as  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  representative  compositions  played:  Mozart's 
"Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  and  Symphony  in  G  minor  and  two 
movements  of  Liszt's  "Faust"  Symphony,  conducted  by  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky;  "An  American  Festival  Overture"  by  William  Schuman, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein;  two  movements  of  Symphony  No.  2 
in  B  minor  by  Borodin,  conducted  by  Walter  Hendl;  "Petrouchka" 
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by  Stravinsky  conducted  by  Thor  Johnson;  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  conducted  by  Richard  Duncan;  "Don  Juan"  by 
Strauss  conducted  by  Richard  Korn;  the  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  k 
by  Bach,  conducted  by  Robert  Whitney. 

Of  the  students  116  participated  in  various  Chamber  Music  groups 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  faculty  members 
ot  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Five  chamber  music  concerts 
were  given  by  the  most  advanced  of  these  groups.  The  varied  and 
interesting  programmes  included  such  masterworks  as  the  following- 
Schubert's  String  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  163;  Hindemith's  Quintet 
for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  French  Horn  and  Bassoon;  the  Debussy 
String  Quartet;  the  Fame  Piano  Quintet  in  C  minor;  the  Mozart 
Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings;  the  Pierne  Variations  and  Finale 
for  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello  and  Harp;  and  a  Sextet  for  Wind  In- 
struments by  Bias  Galindo,  a  young  Mexican  composer,  a  member 
of  Mr.  Aaron  Copland's  composition  class. 

The  two  classes  in  Advanced  Composition  under  Mr.  Aaron 
Copland  and  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith  had  8  members  each.  These  16  com- 
posers were  selected  from  46  applications  on  the  basis  of  manuscripts 
submitted. 

The  Opera  Department,  under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Boris  Goldovsky,  had  19  active  members  and  19  auditors,  selected 
from  172  applicants.  Auditions  were  held  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
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delphia  and  Cleveland.  This  department  gave  performances  of  scenes 
from  various  operas  such  as  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute";  Verdi's  "Ballo 
in  Maschera";  Lortzing's  "Czar  and  Carpenter"  and  Wagner's 
"Tannhauser."  The  principal  accomplishment  of  the  opera  group, 
however,  consisted  of  two  performances  wilh  different  casts  of  Mozart's 
"Cosi  Fan  Tutte,"  in  English,  with  stage  settings  by  auditing  mem- 
bers of  the  group  under  the  training  of  Mr.  Richard  Rychtarik,  and 
with  an  orchestra  of  members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Boris  Goldovsky. 

The  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  was  the  largest  department 
with  169  regular  members  and  12  members  of  other  departments  who 
participated  extensively  in  the  Music  and  Culture  activities.  The 
chorus  of  this  department  had  109  regular  members  and  75  special 
members  from  other  departments  and  13  recruits  from  the  choruses 
of  Harvard,  Radcliffe  and  the  Schola  Cantorum.  This  chorus  sang  in 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis"  under  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  at  a  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  concert.  This  department 
also  had  an  orchestra  of  42  members,  which  rehearsed  four  days  a 
week  and  had  sectional  and  individual  coaching  by  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  faculty  members. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  gave 
lecture  performances  of  music  studied  during  the  week  in  the  Survey 
of  Choral  and  Instrumental  Music  from  the  12  th  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith.  On  these  occasions 
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Mr.  Olin  Dowries  gave  very  interesting  talks,  relating  the  music 
studied  to  the  cultural  and  historical  background  of  the  various 
periods  covered.  Members  of  this  department  also  participated  in  the 
Chamber  Music  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  the  students  attended  lec- 
tures Wednesday  evenings  by  Mr.  Aaron  Copland  on  the  music  per- 
formed by  the  Advanced  Orchestra  at  its  concerts.  Special  lectures 
were  also  given  by  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison  on  "Music  in  a  Democ- 
racy," by  Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith  on  "Latin-American  Music," 
by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  on  "The  American  Musician  and  Modern 
Society,"  and  by  Boris  Goldovsky  on  "Tempo  and  Its  Problems." 
The  students  also  attended  certain  rehearsals  and  all  nine  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk    in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Pauer  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

1  x  then  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
VV  completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
viction which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
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presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
"fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
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ers?  It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
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almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
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careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires  confidence.* 


*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 


Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FELIX   FOX 

has  resumed  teaching 

403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  Tel.  Ken.  0716 

In  New  York  fortnightly 

MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE    TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST   AND    COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32  CLEARWAY  STREET 

Pianist  -Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,   Texas  —  "musical   taste   and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


WOLFE    WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST  VIOLINIST  of   the   STRADIVARIUS   QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

\\\/t  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  Telephone,  Tro.  5316 

FIRST    CONTRALTO    OF    THE    MUNICH    STATE    OPERA 

Soloist    under    Richard    Strauss,    Franz    Schalk,    Pietro    Mascagni,    Leo    Blech,    Carl    V.    Elmendorfl 


MARIA    JELMAR 


Now:   286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS 


Tel.  Com.  3763 
DICTION 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403  Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 
Aspinwall  7750 


GERTRUDE   EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER   OF  WOMEN'S  VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgate  East  Ken.   3030 
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STEINWAY 


THE  INSTRUMENT 

of  the 

IMMORTALS 


RUDOLF    SERKIN 

JORDAN    HALL 
DECEMBER   11    Eve. 


This  chosen  instrument  of  the 
concert  platform  is  also  the 
ideal  piano  for  the  home,  with 
its  glorious  tone  adaptable  to 
the  dimensions  of  even  the 
smallest  room. 

Rudolf  Serkin,  who  uses  a 
Steinway  piano  exclusively  for 
his  concert  work  and  at  home, 
says:  "To  play  a  Steinway  is 
a  joy  and  inspiration." 

In  point  of  long  life,  prestige 
and  beauty  of  appearance, 
today's  Steinway  is  the  greatest 
piano  value  ever  offered. 

VISIT  STEINERT  HALL 
AND  SEE  OUR  DISPLAY 
OF  SPINETS  and  GRANDS. 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new    Steinways  are 

sold  only  by 


M. 

STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 

Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says : 

"The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument." 


ua^**.* 


s 


Ihfitotn 

TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 

In  SALEM  In  BOSTON 

Miller's  Music  Store  Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms 

149  Essex  Street 


150  BOYLSTON  STREET 


[Monday  and  Tuesday] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                             ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.           LEIBOVIQ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

MARIOTTI,  V 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

BERNARD,  A. 

KORNSAND, 
HUMPHRE\ 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 
E. 
,G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.              zeise,  k. 

Basses 

!.          FABRIZIO,  E. 

MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                           PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G.                           GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                            LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  m. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J.                                MAGER,  G. 
LANNOYE,  m.                    lafosse,  m. 
SHAPIRO,  H.                            VOISIN,  R.  L. 
GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

• 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  e. 

SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON   AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  O  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Federal 
Gift  Taxes 

The  increase  in  Federal  Gift  Taxes 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  i,  1942. 

A  Trust  made  now  may  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  Income,  Gift  and 
Estate  taxes. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you. 

A  summary  containing  the  prevailing  gift  tax 
rates  and  the  higher  rates  that  become  effective 
January  1,  1942,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Investment  and  Management 
of  Property 

Custodian  *  Trustee  *  Guardian  *  Executor 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 

^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  ^Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY- 


TWO 


Third  Programme 


MONDAY  EVENING,  December  29,  at  8:15  o'clock 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  30,  at  3  o'clock 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 


I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro:   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 


Lourie "Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No. 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 


I.  Allegro   non   troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  arc  to  be  seen  paintings  by  Pat 
Erickson.  In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  corridor  of  the  First 
Balcony  is  an  exhibition  of  South  American  art  furnished  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Grace  Lines. 
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HURRY   IN   YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  OBJECT  ALL 
SUBLIME 

"/I  ^neaAuAdf  oJff  Qittexi 
and  SidJAAJ&n" 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  words 
and  music  of  over  a  hundred  songs  from  eleven 
operettas  .  .  .  with  wildly  wonderful  illustra- 
tions .  .  .  with  introductions  and  stories  of  the 
operettas  that  become  in  themselves  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  .  .  .  with  hours  of 
reading,  playing,  humming,  singing  and  inno- 
cent merriment  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  No  probable,  possible  shadow  of 
doubt,  no  possible  doubt  whatever! 

$5 

BOOKS  —  STREET  FLOOR  —  ANNEX 

ALL-STAR  CAST  .  .  .  EDITOR,  DEEMS  TAYLOR 
ILLUSTRATOR,  LUCILLE  CORCOS  .  .  PLAYABLE 
PIANO    ARRANGEMENTS    BY    DR.    ALBERT    SIRMAY 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  102 
(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The   symphony   is  scored   for   two   flutes,   two  oboes,   two   bassoons,   two   horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

'-pHis  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
*-  second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impressario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:   "New  Grand  Overture    (Symphony)," 


The  STEARNS  Ideals 

•  To  count  only  that  store  successful  that  is  founded  on  service 
and  energized  with  vision 

•To  develop  a  business  that  is  always  in  the  process  of  im- 
provement by  meeting  promptly  and  efficiently  today's  de- 
mand for  change 

•  To  count  every  customer  its  friend  in  its  store-wide  effort  to 
serve  and  satisfy 

•  To  make  fashion  with  quality  its  basic  test  of  successful 
merchandising  and  never  to  lower  quality  because  price  is 
lowered 

•  To  use  its  revered  tradition  —  not  as  a  eulogy  of  the  past  — 
but  as  a  heritage  of  Truth  for  upbuilding  tomorrow's  business 

R.  H.  STEARNS  COMPANY 
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or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  wilh  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 
Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather 
barren  means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance 
the  exposition.  "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's 
recapitulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 


*  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  programmes  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key. 
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The  Continuing  Language 


B 


efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  the  world  asunder  are  the  latest 
tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  remaining  bond  of  unity  should 
be  preserved. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  counts  it 
a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unifying  influence.  It  is  a 
privilege,  moreover,  in  which  everyone  may 
share  by  enrolling  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
he  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
n*only  played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
oi  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal." 
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^Britain   Delivers    the    Goods" 

Sweaters  and  T win-Sets,  many  kinds.    Lace 
Wool  Scarfs,  Bed  Jackets,  Dressing  Gowns, 

Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Hats,  Auto  Robes,  Shawls 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TWEED  SPORT  COATS,  CAPES  AND  CAPE-COATS 

Tailored  to  order  for  Discriminating  Women 

Choice  of  many  different  models,  and  hundreds  of 
Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston    ....    In  Copley  Square 


Children's  Clothes 

Ready  for  School  and  Parties 

MISS    WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charily  Fund  will 
Si   be  sent  free  upon  request. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

dAt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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"KORMTCHAIA,"  Symphony  No.  2 
By  Arthur  Vincent  Lourie 

Born   in   St.  Petersburg,  May    14,   1892 


This  symphony  bears  the  date,  "Paris,  June,  1939."  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  orchestra  November  7,  8,   1941. 

It  is  scored  for  four  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  six  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
triangle,  celesta,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

Arthur  Lourie  (otherwise  known,  by  phonetical  spelling,  as 
>  "Lurye"),  dweller  in  rare  musical  byways,  tireless  seeker  in  his 
many  writings  after  the  aesthetic  verities,  once  an  ultra-radical  of 
exotic  dalliance  and  now  a  "believer"  of  the  severest  sort,  is  a  per- 
sonality to  pique  curiosity.  He  is  known  here  by  his  "Sonate  Litur- 
gique"  for  small  wind  orchestra  and  alto  voices,  based  on  the  for- 
mula of  early  plain  song,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on 
January  2,  1931.  The  "Sinfonia  Dialectica"  was  performed  December 
1,  1933.  His  book,  "Serge  Koussevitzky  and  his  Epoch"  was  published 
in  1931. 
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Mr.  Lourie  states  that  he  composed  his  Second  Symphony  in  Paris 
in  1939  and  completed  it  just  before  the  war.  Under  the  title 
Kormtchaia  on  the  score  of  this  symphony  is  inscribed  the  motto, 
"Ricordati  che  vivi,  e  camminal"  The  words,  so  the  composer  tells 
us,  were  written  by  Michelangelo  for  his  "Moses."*  They  could  be 
translated,  "Remember  that  thou  livest,  and  go  thy  way!"  He  explains 
the  symbolical  word  of  the  title  as  follows:  "The  word  'Kormtchaia,' 
which  is  taken  from  a  Greek  liturgical  verse  in  which  Mary  is  hailed 
as  the  'guiding  mother,'  is  a  very  old  Russian  folk-term  endowed  with 
several  subtle  meanings:  It  mean  '  the  steersman,'  'the  pilot';  and  it 
stands  for  the  lode-star.  It  is  also,  in  a  figurative  sense,  a  designation 
of  Mother  Russia  herself. 

"The  link  between  the  title  of  the  symphony  and  the  quotation 
from  Michelangelo  lies  in  the  words  'guide'  and  'go.'  The  influence 
of  these  ideas  on  the  musical  form  of  the  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
'Tempo  di  Marcia'  ('go')  and  the  various  ostinati  ('guide')  as  well  as 
in  the  'rock-like'  masses  of  its  sonorities." 

The  composer  adds  that  the  symphony  has  no  programme,  and  that 
the  title  and  the  quotation  have  only  a  general  significance. 

The  symphony  is  in   ten  sections,  closely  connected.  An   analysis 
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written  by  Fred  Goldbeck  at  Perpignan,  France,  last  May,  is  here 
quoted  in  abbreviated  form. 

I.  Moderato.  "The  passage  with  which  Mr.  Lourie  introduces  his 
Second  Symphony  [after  the  opening  chord]  is  scarcely  a  theme,  not 
even  a  motive.  It  is  neither  joyous  nor  sad  nor  evocative  of  any 
picture.  It  is  impersonal,  like  an  old  liturgical  chant.  Yet  from  the 
barely  sketched  profile  there  emerges  an  accent  of  magic  incantation 
and  fascination,  of  things  at  once  simple  and  strange."  The  writer 
compares  the  arpeggio  chords  here  encountered  to  a  footprint  which 
may  be  measured  for  the  identification  of  the  composer's  manner  of 
procedure.  It  consists  of  intervals  of  the  second,  fourth  and  minor 
third.  Another  characteristic  element  is  the  rhythmic  repetition  of  a 
note,  immediately  following.  The  result  is  like  a  mosaic,  which  at- 
tains its  integration  from  the  uniformity  of  its  elements  rather  than 
from  any  structural  design. 

"This  symphony  will  therefore  be  a  symphony  in  'seconds,  fourths 
and  thirds,'  just  as  other  symphonies  can  be  named  as  in  'D  major' 
or  'F  minor.'  The  symphony  appears  as  a  series  of  variations  not  on 
the  theme  but  on  the  'intonation  of  intervals,'  and  the  variations 
will  be  modulated  and  cadenced,  not  by  the  'natural'  play  of  'domi- 
nants and  tonics,'  manifest  or  latent,  but  by  a  harmonic  mechanism 
very  different  and  very  novel,  based  on  unaccustomed  use  of  disso- 
nances. The  function  of  these  dissonances  is  neither  to  'spice'  nor  fix 
the  tonality  in  the  classical  manner.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  'false 
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bass'  or  other  apparently  foreign  additions  to  the  tonal  environment, 
becoming  a  'contrasting  background'  against  which  the  melody  stands 
with  greater  precision. 

"As  to  the  planning  of  the  ensemble  of  the  work,  the  suppression  of 
the  usual  pivots  of  the  harmonic  foundation,  tonic  and  dominant, 
suffices  to  exclude  recourse  to  the  habitual  shape:  How  could  you 
establish  the  classico-romantic  plan  of  a  symphony,  based  entirely 
on  the  relation  of  fifths,  in  a  music  which  considers  these  intervals 
with  suspicion  and  distrust?  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  'exposition,' 
no  'second  theme,'  etc.,  none  of  those  developments  in  which  the 
complications  pile  atop  one  another,  as  so  many  rose  windows  and 
pointed  arches.  There  can  be  no  symphonic  cathedral  —  only  varia- 
tions: panels  of  a  great  and  solemn  mosaic." 

II.  U  istesso  tempo.  "The  first  variation  is  again  in  an  atmosphere 
of  introduction  (the  fourths,  seconds  and  thirds).  The  motive  of  a 
tetrachord  is  used  to  suggest  a  cortege,  together  with  a  motive  for 
the  trumpet  on  repeated  notes,  alternately  backed  by  thirds  and 
fourths." 

III.  Ostinato  1,  quasi  fantastico.  "A  fantasia  on  the  third  (as  the 
composers  of  the  Renaissance  called  it),  or  rather,  a  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  is  formed  by  superimposing  three  minor  thirds. 
The  chord  is  as  fleeting  as  the  play  of  a  magic  lantern  on  the  pleats 
of  a  soft  curtain,  which  the  dissonant  and  chromatic  'ostinato'  of  the 
bass  could  be  called." 

IV.  Tempo  mosso  di  marcia  meno  mosso  recitando  ma  non  rubato. 
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"After  this  interlude,  the  movement  of  the  cortege  is  announced  in 
the  first  variation,  takes  shape  over  a  recurring  rhythm.  The  cortege 
slackens  and  allows  the  'theme'  of  the  symphony  to  be  heard.  Thus, 
(contrary  to  the  conventional  process,  which  'exposes'  the  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  a  symphony,  together  with  developments  of  all  sorts) 
here  the  theme  is  the  point  of  arrival  and  of  full  expansion  of  the 
elements  of  the  primary  intonation,  like  a  painting  completed  after 
a  series  of  preliminary  sketches." 

V.  Ostinato  II,  in  tempo  di  marcia.  "This  variation  combines  the 
atmosphere  of  III  with  the  rhythm  of  IV." 

VI.  Presto,  in  tempo  appassionato.  "The  motive  is  exactly  derived 
from  II." 

VII.  Tempo  primo.  "On  this  variation,  the  central  panel  of 
the  symphony  comes  to  an  end.  The  symphony  continues  at  a  tenser 
pace,  resuming  the  tempo  di  marcia  and  the  recitando  from  IV  and  V." 

VIII.  Introduzione  del  finale:  Tempo  di  cavatina.  "A  very  simple 
page  of  meditative  character  leads  into  the  Finale:  Allegro,  IX.  In 
the  preceding  movements,  the  principal  motives  stood  out  above  a 
harmonic  accompaniment.  This  Finale  has  a  much  more  polyphonic 
appearance,  while  the  function  of  the  dissonances  is  maintained." 

X.  Postlude:  Arioso,  poi  Ostinato  III.  "The  end  of  the  symphony 
brings  back  the  'intoning'  atmosphere  of  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
character  of  tension  and  contemplation,  and  with  more  lyrical  accents, 
like  those  of  a  hymn.  The  last  'ostinato'  is  characterized  by  its 
chromaticism." 
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Lourie's  keen  intellectualism  will  be  traced  to  his  Jewish  descent, 
just  as  his  preoccupation  with  early  church  ritual  music  will  be  at- 
tributed to  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  tradition  in  his  family.  As 
a  young  man  in  Leningrad,  Lourie,  according  to  Leonid  Sabaneyeff 
("Modern  Russian  Composers")  "was  once  an  active  member  of  the 
Bohemian  literary  and  artistic  association,  prominent  and  non- 
prominent  Russian  poets,  painters  and  musicians  who,  as  all  from 
St.  Petersburg  well  remember,  gathered  around  the  'Stray  Dog,' 
the  Montmartre  of  the  northern  capital.  A  decadent  and  neo-im- 
pressionist,  a  seeker  of  new  sonorities,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  'ultra- 
chromatic'  music  with  quarter  tones,  Lourie  was  really  a  clever, 
educated  and  deeply  skeptical  man.  Like  all  skeptics,  a  typical  esthete 
in  his  convictions,  he  was  a  lover  of  subtle  paradoxes  and  a  friend 
of  the  poet,  Block." 

Through  the  first  years  of  the  war  "The  Stray  Dog"  persisted,  and 
the  revolution  brought  the  radical  artist  under  political  approval. 
By  this  turn  of  fortune,  Lourie  found  himself  "Musical  Commissar 
of  the  Department  of  Education"  under  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Lourie  was  now  in  the  curious  position  of  controlling  the  publica- 
tion of  new  music,  whether  his  own  or  another's,  subject  however  to 
a  limited  budget,   and  scarcity  of  paper   for  printing.   If  "by  duty 
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of  office"  he  had  to  sign  unpleasant  warrants  for  confiscation  of 
pianos  owned  by  the  bourgeoisie,  with  the  same  pen  he  could  re- 
store the  property  to  their  owners  as  "tools  of  production." 

"It  must  be  stated  in  all  fairness,"  says  Sabaneyeff,  "that  he 
managed,  during  those  times  so  trying  to  the  art  of  music,  to  save 
many  musical  values  and  to  defend  with  diplomatic  adroitness  the 
interests  of  'left  wing  art,'  so  dear  to  him  personally.  In  this  turbu- 
lent period,  he  wrote  many  compositions  in  which  his  paradoxical 
and  subtle  and  skeptical  mind  rather  than  his  musical  gifts  found 
expression.  Too  brainy  for  his  talent,  he  rationalised  his  creative 
work.  An  extreme  modernist  at  that  time,  he  held  a  position  at  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  Russian  composers.  Perhaps  the  culminating 
point  of  this  skeptical  radicalism  is  his  'Forms  in  the  Air,'*  a  com- 
position which  can  with  difficulty  be  classed  in  any  definite  field  of 
art.  It  possesses  more  points  of  contact  with  typographical  art  and 
engravings  than  with  music.  Sundry  lines  of  notes  interweave  in 
this  composition  to  form  a  complex  graphical  design  in  which,  per- 
haps, is  contained  the  artistic  task  that  the  author  set  himself." 

Lourie  went  to  Paris  in  1923  and  long  remained  there,  cultivating 
and  propounding  religious  views  which  would  have  severed  him  auto- 

*  Subtitled    "Sound-Script,"    and   dedicated   to   Pablo   Picasso. 
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matically  from  his  Russian  office,  had  that  break  not  already  been 
made.  His  name  is  unmentioned  in  print,  nor  does  it  exist,  so  far  as 
present  Russia  is  concerned. 

Like  his  confrere  Stravinsky,  Lourie  veered  in  the  twenties  toward 
eighteenth-century  form,  as  his  piano  Toccata  shows.  He  did  not 
linger  in  "neo-classicism,"  however,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  has  lived 
to  expose  its  frailties.  Also  like  Stravinsky,  but  this  time  in  advance 
of  him,  Lourie  turned  to  religious  subjects.* 

Completely  converted  to  asceticism,  he  put  off  the  fleshly  exquises 
of  ultra-chromatics  for  the  black-and-white  diatonic  austerities  of 
Ambrosian  or  Gregorian  modes.  His  "Sonate  Liturgique"  and  "Con- 
certo Spirituale"  are  severity  itself. 


*  The  "Sonate  Liturgique"  is  dated  1928;  Stravinsky's  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  1930.  The 
turning  of  these  two  Russians  to  religious  mysticism  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence.  There 
is  indication  of  a  recurring  Slavic  trait  in  the  curious  imaginings  of  Oboukoff,  the  theosophic 
dreams  of  Scriabin,  and,  still  further  back,  the  sudden  "conversion"  of  Balakireff  in  1872 
(interestingly  described  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  in    "My  Musical  Life"). 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

fp<HE  Brahms  of  1885,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  revered  every- 
X  where  by  virtue  of  his  first  three  symphonies,  had  every  reason  to 
rest  secure  in  a  foregone  acceptance  of  his  Fourth,  which  he  completed 
that  summer.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  composer  who,  after  many 
a  "Konzertwinter,"  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  his  public  as  well  as  his 
music,  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  coming  performance. 
He  undoubtedly  realized  that  most  people,  missing  certain  bright  and 
immediately  engaging  qualities  which  had  won  them  to  the  Second 
and  Third,  would  be  disappointed  at  the  rather  sombre  hues,  the  more 
massive  and  stately  beauties  this  one  contained.  He  must  further  have 
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known  that  the  bulk  of  its  intricate  workmanship  was  bound  to  be  but 
dimly  comprehended  for  a  long  time. 

Even  the  inner  circle,  skilled  musicians  as  they  were,  shook  their 
heads  rather  dubiously  over  the  new  score,  and  when  Brahms,  with 
Ignatz  Brull,  played  his  usual  two  pianoforte  version  to  some  friends 
in  Vienna  before  the  public  performance,  Hanslick  is  said  to  have 
"sighed  heavily"  after  the  first  movement,  and  remarked,  with  cheer- 
ful bluntness:  "Really,  you  know,  it  sounds  to  me  like  two  tremen- 
dously witty  people  arguing!"  Kalbeck  was  convinced  that  the 
symphony  seriously  threatened  the  reputation  of  Brahms.  The  com- 
poser cautiously  entrusted  it  to  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  Meiningen 
and  Billow's  ducal  orchestra  for  the  first  performance.  He  was  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  Billow's  offer  of  his  orchestra  for  trial  rehearsal, 
and  wrote  to  him:  "I  have  often  while  composing  [the  symphony], 
had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision 
that  I  still  have,  although  I  wonder  whether  it  will  ever  have  any 
other  audience  1" 

Of  the  first  performance,  at  Meiningen,  Florence  May  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  the  work  took  at  once  with  the  public.  She  wrote 
that  the  "new  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,"  that  "unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  by  the  audience  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  the 
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third  movement,"  and  that  the  close  "was  followed  by  the  emphatic 
demonstration  incident  to  a  great  success."  Against  this  is  the  evidence 
of  Frederic  Lamond,  a  living  eye-witness,  who  wrote  in  the  Berlin 
"Vossische  Zeitung"  (October  5,  1933)  that  the  symphony  "brought 
little  applause."  There  is  every  indication  that  the  E  minor  sym- 
phony was  not  clearly  understood  for  a  long  while.  A  new  symphony 
by  Brahms  was  at  that  time  considered  an  event,  the  more  so  when  the 
revered  composer  conducted  it.  The  crusading  Biilow  improved  the 
occasion  by  repeating  it  at  Meiningen,  by  taking  his  orchestra  and  the 
composer  himself  up  and  down  the  Rhine  with  it,  and  into  Holland. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  (on  January  17,  under  Richter) 
caused  a  stir,  and  Billroth  gave  a  dinner  to  Brahms  and  his  friends. 
But  though  the  Viennese  applauded  and  praised  the  eminent  musician 
who  had  dwelt  among  them  for  thirty  years  past,  the  symphony,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  May,  "did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors." 
The  unfrivolous  Leipzig,  which  had  held  off  from  the  "two  predeces- 
sors," took  at  once  to  the  Fourth,  and  the  critic  Vogl  smiled  upon  the 
finale  for  the  "spirit  of  Bach"  that  was  in  it.  Hamburg  (where  the 
symphony  was  heard  on  April  9)  was  of  course  proud  of  her  native 
son,  and  the  critic  Josef  Sittard  of  that  city  praised  the  symphony  as 
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"of  monumental  significance,"  basing  his  award  on  the  doubtful  virtue 
of  its  "rigorous  and  even  grim  earnestness." 


That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  can  only  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  that  it 
then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had  "been  growing 
slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place  amongst  the 
composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  composer's  riper  years. 
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Karl  Geiringer,  in  "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
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movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 

The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
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his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  1,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna.  Tn  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 
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105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON Tel.  Capitol  6745 

EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist-Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,    Texas  —  "musical   taste    and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Instructor,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 

Private  Pupils  Accepted 

Studio:    256   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE,   BOSTON 

Kenmore   1287  Kenmore  4330 


WOLFE    WOLFINSOHN 

FIRST   VIOLINIST   of   the   STRADIVARIUS   QUARTET 

Will  accept  students  in  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing 

iiy4  HILLIARD  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE Telephone.  Tro.  5316 

FIRST  CONTRALTO  OF  THE  MUNICH  STATE  OPERA  " 

Soloist  under  Richard  Strauss,  Franz  Schalk,  Pietro  Mascagni,  Leo  Blech,  Carl  V.  Elmendorff 


MARIA   JELMAR 


Now:  286  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
VOICE  OPERA  DRAMATICS 


Tel.  Com.  3763 
DICTION 


MISS    MARION    FOX 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

403  Marlborough  Street 
Tel.  Algonquin  3078 


SELMA    PELONSKY 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Heinrich  Gebhard 

Group  and  Individual  Instruction 

87  IVY  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

Aspinwall  7750 


GERTRUDE   EHRHART 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER   OF  WOMEN'S  VOICES 

1 1  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 


LAMBERT    MURPHY 

VOCAL    INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267   Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION    IN 

VIOLIN    AND    VIOLA 

50  Charlesgate  East  Ken.  3030 
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STE  I  N  WA  Y 


THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


There  is  one  piano,  and  one  piano  alone,  which  has  gained  the 
esteem  of  musicians  and  cultivated  people  everywhere.  That  piano 
is  the  Steinway.  No  other  instrument  compares  with  it. 

Yet  the  Steinway  is  not  an  expensive  gift.  When  you  con- 
sider that  it  will  last  30,  40,  or  even  50  years,  the  Steinway 
becomes  the  wisest  of  all  fiano  investments  I 

There  are  Steinway  styles  for  every  Christmas  budget.  Pay 
only  10%  down— ■ 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new 


Steinway s  are  sold  only  by 


M.  STEIMI1T  &  SONS 


A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


THE  BALDWIN  BUILT 


itewtc 


A  TRULY  FINE  SMALL  PIANO 

Truly  fine  because  the  same  engineers,  craftsmen  and  stylists 
who  are  responsible  for  the  Incomparable  Baldwin  Grand 
have  combined  their  experience  and  skill  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  produce  a  small  piano  which  is  worthy  of  the  name 
"A  Product  of  Baldwin."  The  result  is  a  superb  musical  in- 
strument, beautiful,  up-to-date  and  small  enough  to  fit 
snugly  into  the  most  modern  surroundings. 

The  Baldwin  Built  Acrosonic  is  now  available  in  ten  beau- 
tiful models.  And  the  Acrosonic  is  easy  to  own.  We  will 
gladly    arrange    convenient    terms    to    suit    your    budget. 


In  SALEM 
Miller's  Music  Store 


149  Essex  Street 


In   BOSTON 
Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms 

150  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BALDWIN 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS 

HAMILTON  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 


II 


'^ 


l\ 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

a        SIXTY-FIRST 
SEASON 
1941-1942 

ID] 


[Monday  and  Tuesday] 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  February  1,  at  330 


HOROWITZ 


EXCLUSIVE   VICTOR   ARTIST 


Horowitz   recordings    at 
JORDAN   MARSH  COMPANY 

•  JORDAN'S  MUSIC  CENTER— NINTH  FLOOR— ANNEX 
Mail  or  phone  orders:     ($1   min.)     HUBbard  2700  until   10 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth    1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.    De  Wolfe    Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 

1    ""^iMMMMMMaMMMMMMMMMBMW— MBIW «— ■— I— »— — — ■— — — i 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON       .       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Fourth  Programme 


MONDAY  EVENING,  January  26,  at  8:15  o'clock 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  27,  at  3  o'clock 


RICHARD   BURGIN,   Conducting 

Vivaldi Concerto  for  Violin  and  String  Orchestra 

in  A  minor,  arranged  by  Tividar  Nachez 
(The  solo  part  played  by  a  group  of  violins) 
I.     Allegro 
II.    Largo 
III.     Presto 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro   moderato 

II.  (  Andante  con  moto 
III.  (  Rondo   vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Dvorak     Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the 

New  World,"  Op.  95 
I.     Adagio;  Allegro  molto 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace 
IV.     Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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JORDA 

CO 

VICTOR 

RED    SEAL    RECORDS 

These  special  f-r\ 

titles  only  .   .  DUG. 

(after  this  event,  each  will  be  $1) 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conducts  the  Boston  "Pops"  playing  FAUST  BALLET 
MUSIC— BY  GOUNOD. 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

conducts  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  playing  THE 
EMPEROR  WALTZ— BY  JOHANN  STRAUSS. 

ROSE  BAMPTON 

singing  "O  PATRIA  MIA"  and 

BENIAMINO  GIGLI 

singing  "CELESTE    AIDA."     Two    beautiful    arias 
from  Verdi's  opera,  "Aida."   No.   18221. 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

singing  "WHEN  I  WAS  A  LAD"  from  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "Pinafore"  and  "THERE  IS  NO  DEATH." 
Two  selections  by  one  of  America's  finest  voices. 
No.   18223. 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

playing  "HUNGARIAN  RHAPSODY  NO.  2"  by 
Franz  Liszt.      No.   13831. 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 

famous  Violinist,  playing  "HUMORESQUE"  by 
Dvorak   and  "THE   ROSARY"   by    Nevin.    No.   18222. 


JORDAN'S    MUSIC    CENTER-NINTH    FLOOR-ANNEX 
Mail  or  phone  orders:        ($1  mln.)        HUBbard   2700   until    10 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  IN  A  MINOR 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  about   1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in   1743) 
Edited  by  Tividar  Nachez 


Tividar  Nachez*  has  arranged  four  of  Vivaldi's  concertos  for  violin, 
string  orchestra  and  organ  (A  minor,  G  minor,  G  major  and  B-flat 
major).  A  note  in  the  score  of  the  A  minor  concerto  states  that  it 
has  been  freely  treated  from  old  manuscripts  and  constitutes  an 
original  work.  The  organ  is  omitted  in  the  present  performances. 

Little  is  known  about  Vivaldi,  save  that  he  was  a  Venetian,  the 
son  of  a  violinist  at  St.  Mark's,  that  he  was  a  musician  to  Duke  Philip 
of  Hesse,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Mantua  from  1707  to  1713. 
On  the  Duke's  departure  Vivaldi  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  be- 
came violinist  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  likewise  maestro  di  concerti 


*Tividar  Nachez,  whose  real  name  was  Theodore  Naschitz,  was  born  at  Budapest,  May  1,  1859. 
He  played  the  violin  in  public  as  a  child  prodigy,  and  later  became  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Joachim 
in  Berlin  and  of  Hubert  Leonard  in  Paris.  He  made  many  tours  as  a  violin  virtuoso,  settling 
in  London  in  1889.  He  composed  a  number  of  pieces  for  violin.   He  died  May  29,   1930. 


The  STEARNS  Ideals 

•  To  count  only  that  store  successful  that  is  founded  on  service 
and  energized  with  vision 

•  To  develop  a  business  that  is  always  in  the  process  of  im- 
provement by  meeting  promptly  and  efficiently  today's  de- 
mand for  change 

•  To  count  every  customer  its  friend  in  its  store-wide  effort  to 
serve  and  satisfy 

•  To  make  fashion  with  quality  its  basic  test  of  successful 
merchandising  and  never  to  lower  quality  because  price  is 
lowered 

•  To  use  its  revered  tradition  —  not  as  a  eulogy  of  the  past  — 
but  as  a  heritage  of  Truth  for  upbuilding  tomorrow's  business 

R.  H.   STEARNS  COMPANY 
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at  the  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  foundling  hospital  for  girls,  with  a 
female  orchestra  and  choir.  He  was  a  priest,  and  generally  called 
"il  prete  rosso,"  "from  his  custom  of  wearing  a  semi-clerical  habit  of 
red,"  Mr.  Molinari  has  conjectured.  But  Mr.  Hale  has  quoted  the 
memoirs  of  Goldoni,  a  contemporary  of  Vivaldi,  who  states  explicitly 
that  "the  Abbe  Vivaldi  was  called  'the  red  priest'  on  account  of  his 
red  hair." 

Again  Mr.  Hale  quotes  Ernst  Ludwig  Gerber,  who  in  his  "Lexicon 
der  Tonkunstler"  (Leipzig,  1790)  says  that  Vivaldi  in  his  old  age, 
"about  1730,  was  extraordinarily  pious,  so  that  he  would  not  put  his 
rosary  aside  until  he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  an  opera,  which  hap- 
pened frequently."  "It  is  also  said  of  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Hale,  "that 
once,  celebrating  his  daily  Mass,  a  musical  idea  came  into  his  head  that 
delighted  him.  He  left  the  altar  and  went  into  the  sacristy  to  write  it 
down,  and  then  returned  to  go  on  with  the  Mass.  Taken  before  officers 
of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  declared  not  wholly  sane.  The  only  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  him  was  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Mass.  Is  this  fact  or  legend?" 

In  addition  to  the  concerto  here  played,  the  following  works  of 
Vivaldi  have  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts: 

1913.     March  8. 


Concerto    in    G    major    for   Violin    with    String    Orchestra. 
Eugene  Ysaye,  Violinist;  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  Conductor. 

February  12  and  April  30.  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  String  Orchestra. 
Edited  by  A.  Mistovski. 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Strings.  Edited  by  Sam  Franko; 

Alfredo  Casella,  guest  conductor. 
"L'Estate"    ("Summer"),  Concerto   No.   2   for  Strings,  with 

Piano  and  Organ  from  "The  Four  Seasons."  Edited  by 

Bernardino  Molinari. 
November  13.    "La   Primavera"    ("Spring"),    Concerto    No.    1    from    "The 

Four  Seasons."  Edited  by  Bernardino  Molinari. 

October  7.  Concerto    in    D    minor,    Op.    3,    No.    11.    Transcribed    by 

Alexander  Siloti. 

[copyrighted] 


1926. 

1927.  January  14. 

1928.  March  16. 

1936. 
1938. 


4^cy^ 
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War  and  ^kCusic 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  we,  like  all  other 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  searched  our  abilities  and 
capabilities  in  an  effort  to  find  where  we  could  be 
most  useful. 

At  first  music  seemed  far  distant  from  the  roar  of 
aeroplanes,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crash  of 
exploding  bombs,  but  the  fundamental  fact  per- 
sisted that  music  is  one  of  the  basic  hungers  of 
man,  —  he  seeks  it  in  worship,  in  sorrow,  in  hap- 
piness, in  want,  and  in  war. 

The  example  of  the  throngs  attending  the  daily 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  —  con- 
certs that  we  have  helped  to  support  —  stood  out 
vividly  in  our  minds. 

The  call  was  clear  and  imperative.  We,  now  at 
war,  must  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  our 
own  citizens. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  to  weigh 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  your  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  upon  which  the  Orches- 
tra depends  for  its  support,  that  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  call. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony    Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 

IN    G    MAJOR,    Op.    58 

By  Ludwig  van   Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a 
public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  com- 
poser as  soloist. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston,  according  to  available  records,  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Germania  Society,  February  4,  1854,  when  Robert  Heller  was  soloist.  The 
Concerto  has  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  the  following  dates: 
December  16,  1881  (soloist,  George  W.  Sumner);  January  26,  1883  (Carl  Baermann); 
November  28,  1884  (Mary  E.  Garlichs);  November  13,  1885  (Anna  Clark -Steiniger); 
December  17,  1886  (Rafael  Joseffy);  November  13,  1891  (Ferruccio  Busoni);  De- 
cember 22,  1893  (Carl  Baermann);  March  16,  1900  (Ernst  von  Dohnanyi);  December 
21,  1906  (Otto  Neitzel);  December  13,  1912  (Leopold  Godowsky);  November  27, 
1914  (Harold  Bauer);  April  27,  1917  (Winifred  Christie);  April  1,  1921  (Arthur 
Rubinstein);  March  30,  1923  (Artur  Schnabel);  February  22,  1924  (Edouard  Risler); 
April  4,  1930  (Artur  Schnabel);.  February  15,  1935  (Myra  Hess);  December  22. 
1939    (Rudolf  Serkin). 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"His  Imperial   Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 


B 


eethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 


^Britain    Beiivers    the    Goods" 

Genuine    Scotch    Tweeds 

and 

Authentic    Clan    Tartans 

Sold  by  the  Yard Tailored  to  Order 

Quality — Unmistakable 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston    ....    In  Copley  Square 


Children9 s  Clothes 

Ready  for  School  and  Parties 

MISS    WESTGATE 

141A  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  our 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
I!   be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

lOO  Franklin  Street 

dAt  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 
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established.*  It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 
the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  "Coriolanus"  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 
on  December  22,  1808  — the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 


*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottehohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  concerto. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LAMPS 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  SHADES 

PAINTED  TO  MATCH  ANY  BASE 


THE  CARRY- ON -SHOP 

65    CHARLES    STREET 
BOSTON,     MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CAPITOL   7219 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  SPACE  AT  THE  CURB 
PARK  YOUR  CAR  AT  THE 

UPTOWN    GARAGE 

WHILE  YOU  ENJOY  THE  SYMPHONY 

10  GAINSBORO  STREET  Telephone  Kenraore  6730 
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Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very  angry." 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat  ('No.  5')  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendels- 
sohn, who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

"  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 
noise!'  " 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
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melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  ot 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  swept 
away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened  by  the 
restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a 
more  usual  course  to  a  swift  and  brilliant  conclusion. 


Curious  accounts,  not  too  conflicting,  have  survived  of  the  concert 
which  Beethoven  organized  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  when  he  pre- 
sented two  symphonies,  a  concerto,  the  choral  fantasia,  and  other  of 
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his  works  —  all  for  their  first  public  performance.  The  announcement 
in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  (seven  days  before  the  event)  ran  this  way, 
strangely  reversing  the  numbers  of  the  symphonies: 

"Musical  Academy. 

"On  Thursday,  December  22,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  will  have  the 
honor  to  give  a  musical  academy  in  the  R.  I.  Priv.  Theater-an-der- 
Wien.  All  the  pieces  are  of  his  composition,  entirely  new,  and  not  yet 
heard  in  public.  .  .  .  First  Part:  1,  A  Symphony,  entitled:  'A  Recollec- 
tion of  Country  Life,'  in  F  major  (No.  5).  2,  Aria.  3,  3  Hymns 
with  Latin  text,  composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos. 
4,  Pianoforte  Concerto  played  by  himself. 

"Second  Part.  1,  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  6).  2,  Holy, 
with  Latin  text  composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos. 
3,  Fantasia  for  Pianoforte  alone.  4,  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte  which 
ends  with  the  gradual  entrance  of  the  entire  orchestra  and  the  intro- 
duction of  choruses  as  a  finale. 

"Boxes  and  reserved  seats  are  to  be  had  in  the  Krugerstrasse  No. 
1074,  first  storey.  Beginning  at  half  past  six  o'clock." 

The  small  audience  drawn  by  this  significant  array  of  "first  per- 
formances," the  little  attention  the  "academy"  had  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  cannot  justly  be  put  down  as  a  general  blindness  to  the  im- 
portance of  Beethoven  in  the  Vienna  of  1808.  On  the  contrary,  there 
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is  plentiful  evidence  that  Beethoven  was  then  accepted  as  an  artist  of 
extraordinary  power.  Czerny,  for  one,  wrote  to  Jahn:  "He  was  always 
marvelled  at,  and  respected  as  an  extraordinary  being,  and  his  great- 
ness was  suspected  even  by  those  who  did  not  understand  him." 
Thayer  has  given  the  opinion  that  at  that  time  his  name  was  "more 
attractive  to  the  Vienna  public  than  any  save  that  of  the  venerable 
Haydn." 

Beethoven,  in  this  instance  as  in  most,  worked  hard  to  further  his 
own  cause,  but  used  such  bad  judgment  that  he  defeated  his  ends. 
As  usual,  he  tried  the  good-nature  and  endurance  of  his  friends,  aristo- 
cratic and  otherwise.  He  gave  them  four  hours  of  new  music,  and, 
as  if  the  Fifth  Symphony,  coming  late  in  the  evening,  were  not  enough, 
added  the  "Sanctus"  from  the  Mass  in  C,  and  wrote  especially  to  close 
the  occasion  a  Fantasy  for  Orchestra  with  piano  solo  and  final  chorus. 
All  this  would  have  taxed  human  receptivity  under  the  best  condi- 
tions —  and  the  conditions  were  far  from  favorable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  audience  was  small.  Beethoven  had  made  the  mistake  of  giving 
his  "academy"  on  the  night  of  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  widows 
and  orphans.  The  weather  proved  frigid,  and  many  people  kept  to 
*heir  houses.  Those  who  braved  the  weather  sat  from  6:30  until  10:30 
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in  the  unheated  theatre,  huddled  in  their  fur  coats  and  wraps.  It  was 
neither  the  moment  to  woo  the  audience  with  the  moods,  warm  and 
relaxed,  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  nor  to  win  them  with  the  then 
startling  enigma,  the  C  minor.  A  series  of  mishaps  all  worked  against 
the  success  of  the  evening.  A  discontented  and  ill-prepared  orchestra, 
not  too  well  conducted  by  Beethoven,  must  have  given  at  best  a  sorry 
presentation  of  much  of  the  programme.  The  Choral  Fantasia,  for 
example,  had  been  barely  rehearsed  from  parts  still  wet  from  the 
copyist.  Beethoven  forgot  that  he  had  instructed  a  variation  to  be 
played  without  repeat,  and  suddenly  found  himself  appallingly  at  odds 
with  the  orchestra.  Leaping  up  from  his  place  at  the  piano,  Beethoven 
called  for  silence,  shouting  angrily  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  by 
those  near  by  in  the  audience:  "Stop,  stop!  That  is  wrong!  Again  — 
again!"  Some  of  the  musicians  felt  that  they  had  been  publicly  in- 
sulted and  wished  to  leave.  However,  there  was  a  second  beginning 
and  the  piece  ended  without  further  trouble.  Behind  this  incident 
were  earlier  altercations  between  Beethoven  and  the  orchestra  of  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  growing  from  his  irascibility  and  incompetence 
as  a  conductor. 

Beethoven  had  engaged  Pauline  Anna  Milder  to  sing  the  aria  "Ah, 
perfido"  at  the  concert.  Her  name  would  surely  help  its  success,  for 
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Mme.  Milder,  the  original  "Leonore,"  was  a  favorite  in  Vienna.  "Be 
clever  about  Milder,"  wrote  Beethoven  to  his  friend  Rockel.  "Say  to 
her  only  that  today  you  are  begging  her  in  my  name  not  to  sing  any- 
where else;  tomorrow  I  will  come  in  person  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
garment."  Beethoven's  diplomacy  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  insulted 
the  lady's  fiance,  a  jeweler  by  the  name  of  Hauptmann,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Mme.  Milder  refused  to  sing.  Rockel  engaged  Josephine 
Kilitzky,  Schuppanzigh's  sister-in-law,  but  Fraulein  Kilitzky,  a  youth- 
ful and  unexperienced  singer,  was  frightened  at  the  aria,  had  little 
time  for  preparation,  and  made  no  more  than  a  feeble  impression. 

The  "Fantasia"  announced  on  this  programme  may  well  have  been 
one  of  the  "improvisations"  for  which  Beethoven  was  famous.  He 
seldom  failed  to  make  a  vivid  impression  as  pianist  before  his  in- 
creasing deafness  made  his  playing  rough  and  unintelligible,  and  his 
playing  at  this  concert  was  apparently  no  exception.  There  has  come 
the  testimony  of  one  at  least  on  this  performance  of  the  concerto  — 
the  words  are  those  of  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt:  "He  played  a  new 
fortepiano  concerto  of  enormous  difficulty  with  astounding  cleverness 
and  in  the  fastest  possible  tempi.  The  adagio,  a  masterly  movement 
of  beautifully  developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  pro- 
found melancholy  that  thrilled  me." 

[OOPYBIGHTBD] 
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CLAUDIO   ARRAU 

Claudio  Arrau  was  born  in  Chilian,  Chile,  February  6,  1904.  Be- 
ginning his  musical  studies  there,  he  was  sent  by  his  government 
to  Europe  to  complete  them.  In  Berlin  he  was  the  pupil  of  Martin 
Kraus.  After  tours  of  Europe  and  South  America  he  came  to  this 
country,  where,  among  many  engagements,  he  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  4,  1924,  playing 
Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor.  Mr.  Arrau  was  awarded  in  1927  the 
Grand  Prix  International  des  Pianistes  at  Geneva.  Between  tours  of 
South  America  he  made  a  tour  of  England  in  1938.  Last  season  he 
toured  the  United  States  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  minor,  "FROM   THE  NEW   WORLD," 

Op-  95 

By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born    at    Muhlhausen     (Nelahozeves)    near    Kralup,    Bohemia,    September    8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904 


The  Symphony  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho  Sveta")  was  composed  in 
America  in  the  years  1892  and  1893.  It  nad  its  nrst  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  December  15,  1893  Anton  Seidl  conducting.  There 
was  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  29  of  the 
same  year.  The  Symphony  was  published  in  1894  and  brought  forth  in  Vienna 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter  in  1895.  There  have  been  performances  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1895,  November  20,  1896, 
November  26,  1897,  October  26,  1900,  January  9,  1903,  October  14,  1904,  April  16, 
1909,  December  23,  1910,  January  24,  1913,  April  5,  1918,  March  26,  1920,  December 
20,   1929,  December  7,   1934,  and  October   14,  1938. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

When  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the 
principle  of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in 
America,  he  spoke  constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as 
certain  to  grow  from  its  folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general 
and   a   warm   response.    Collections,    examples   of   Negro    songs   and 
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Indian  melodies,  were  shown  to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it 
known  that  he  had  composed  a  symphony  and  entitled  it  "From  the 
New  World,"  there  was  naturally  a  sanguine  expectation  in  certain 
quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of  Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Sym- 
phony, performed  in  New  York  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought 
loud  applause.  DvoMk's  American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh, 
his  friend  at  the  Conservatory,  James  Huneker,  on  the  faculty,  and 
Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had 
pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his  perusal,  looked  eagerly 
to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the  new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in 
his  native  simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms 
with  a  special  coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research 
in  the  folk  music  of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles. 
The  Symphony  turned  out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as 
the  four    (then  in  publication)  which  had  preceded  it.*  Dvorak,  cor- 

*  The  symphonies  were  as  follows: 

No.  1  in  D  major,  Op.  60,   1880 

No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  70,  1885 

No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  76,  1887 

(Composed  in  1875   and  revised  in  this  year) 

No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  88,  1889 

No.  5  in  E  minor,   Op.  95,   1893. 

Four  symphonies  preceded  these:  two  (in  E-flat,  1873,  and  D  minor,  1874)  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  by  Simrock  (1912);  two  symphonies  of  DvoMk's  twenty-fourth  year 
(1865)    were  not  published.  
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dially  received  in  the  New  World  during  his  three  years'  stay  as 
teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in  a  land  whose  music,  like  its 
language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  whose  eagerness 
was  moderated  by  a  characteristic  clear-sightedness,  could  no  more 
than  point  to  a  "Scotch  snap"  (a  displaced  accent  characteristic  of 
Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement,  and  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Negro  spiritual  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  in  the 
lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  speculations  in  print  as  to 
whether  the  Symphony  was  "American"  in  letter  or  in  spirit;  whether 
in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from  the  American 
Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the  actual  inten- 
tions of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them.  Some  per- 
sisted in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in  the 
Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either 
Negro  melodies  or  Indian  music. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itself  to 
ashes.  The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and 
immaterial  the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes 
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inquiry.  The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to 
America  in  Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the 
eager  nineties.  The  "New  World"  Symphony  has  survived  on  its 
purely  musical  graces,  as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and 
most  brilliant  works. 

A  brief  review  of  the  old  controversy  is  of  objective  interest  as  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Symphony,  and  as  the  record  of  a  passing  con- 
vulsion in  the  preliminary  birthpangs  of  American  musical  conscious- 
ness. 

Dvorak  was  induced  to  visit  America  by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs. 
Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  to  direct  a  school  of  music,  the  "National  Con- 
servatory" in  New  York  City,  which  she  had  founded  six  years  before. 
The  salary  Dvorak  would  have  found  difficult  to  decline.  It  was  six 
times  what  he  received  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  would  enable 
him  to  compose  as  he  wished  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  in 
October,  1892,  that  the  composer  arrived  in  New  York.  At  first 
he  found  the  life  and  people  of  America  strange  and  bewildering, 
but  sensed  a  real  promise  in  what  he  defined  as  their  "capacity  for 
enthusiasm."  He  pointed  out  in  an  article  "Music  in  America,"  which 
he  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  that  this  limitless  enthusiasm, 
"also  called  'push,'  "  at  length  ceased  merely  to  annoy  him.  "Now  I 
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like  it;  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  youthful  enthu- 
siasm and  eagerness  to  take  up  everything  is  the  best  promise  for 
music  in  America." 

Dvorak  made  three  books  of  sketches  for  the  Symphony,  which  have 
survived,  under  the  date,  in  his  own  writing,  December  19,  1892. 
Sketches  showing  the  outlines  of  the  slow  movement,  under  the  title 
"Legenda,"  bear  the  date  January  10,  1893.  The  sketches  for  the 
Scherzo  was  completed  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  Finale  by 
May  25.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  Dvorak  sought  seclusion  for  the 
scoring  of  his  new  work  in  an  environment  neither  of  Negroes  nor 
of  Indians,  neither  of  mountain  air  nor  sea  breezes.  His  choice  fell 
upon  a  small  community  of  people  of  his  own  race  and  language,  in 
the  farm  country  of  the  West  -  it  was  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the 
New  World  where  he  could  almost  have  imagined  himself  in  the 
rolling  meadowlands  of  his  own  country,  with  the  genial  country  folk 
which  were  his  own  kind  all  about  him.  The  town  was  Spillville  in 
northern  Iowa,  a  settlement  of  a  few  hundred  people,  mostly  Bohe- 
mians, who  cultivated  their  acres,  or  plied  their  Old  World  handi- 
craft in  the  making  of  quaint  clocks.  Dvorak  took  modest  quarters 
there  with  his  family,  was  befriended  by  numerous  neighbors,  played 
the  organ  in  the  Bohemian  church  as  St.  Wencelaus,  completed  his 
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fair  copy,  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  and  string  quintet.  Musicians 
were  found  among  the  inhabitants  to  try  these  over. 

Shortly  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  from  the 
manuscript  in  December,  the  composer  made  a  statement  for  publi- 
cation in  which  he  said:  "I  am  satisfied  that  the  future  music  of  this 
country  must  be  founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies. 
These  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  original  school  of  com- 
position to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  first  I  came  here, 
I  was  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled 
conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the 
soil.  They  are  American.  They  are  the  folk  songs  of  America,  and 
your  composers  must  turn  to  them.  All  the  great  musicians  have  bor- 
rowed from   the  songs  of  the   common   people." 

Naturally,  a  statement  such  as  this  just  before  the  first  disclosure 
of  a  symphony  entitled  "From  the  New  World,"  by  a  much  acclaimed 
composer,  aroused  very  specific  expectations.  When  the  excitements 
attendant  upon  the  first  performance  had  cleared  away,  it  became 
evident  even  to  those  who  would  have  liked  to  think  otherwise  that 
national  origins  in  the  music  were  predominantly  Bohemian. 

When  Dvorak  was  queried  by  his  bewildered  adherents  as  to  how 
far  he  had  gone  into  American  sources,  he  denied  having  used  any 
actual  melodies  in  his  work.  Yet  for  years  the  statement  persisted  in 
cropping  up  that  actual  American  melodies  had  been  used.  Karel 
Hoffmeister  stated  in  his  biography  of  his  fellow-countryman  that  "a 
series  of  motives  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work  are  connected  with 
America.  This  thematic  material,  like  that  of  the  American  quartet 
and  quintet,  has  been  derived  or  imitated  from  Negro  and  Indian 
sources."  Wilhelm  Klatte,  the  German  analyst  of  the  score,  steered 
more  cautiously  upon  this  point,  but  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  Negro 
spirituals  by  speaking  of  the  "black  minstrels"  as  the  true  guardians 
of  folk  music  in  America.  The  notion  that  the  Symphony  contained 
Indian  themes  was  at  last  boiled  down  to  the  mere  fact  that  Dvorak 
spoke  to  Krehbiel  of  having  had  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  in  mind 
when  he  composed  the  Largo.  It  strongly  suggests  the  "Dumka,"  his 
favorite  name  for  a  nostalgic  slow  movement. 

The  following  analysis  is  quoted  from  the  programmes  of  the 
London  Promenade  concerts: 

"The  first  movement  opens  with  a  brief  introduction  (adagio,  E 
minor,  4-8),  in  which  no  traces  of  the  popular  melody  are  discernible. 
The  lower  strings,  pianissimo,  give  out  an  initial  theme  to  which  flutes 
and  oboes  make  reply.  There  is  a  sudden  climax  ff,  in  which  1  brief 
figure  for  strings  is  responded  to  energetically  by  drums  and  horns.  A 
few  vigorous  detached  chords  for  full  orchestra  lead  up  to  the  Allegro 
molto,  the  principal  subject  of  which  is  stated  in  two  sections:  the  first 
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allotted  to  horns  in  unison,  the  second  to  wood  wind.  The  theme  is 
syncopated  and  has  the  rhythm  of  the  'Scotch  snap/  the  melody  beinp 
also  founded  on  the  pentatonic  scale.  After  this  subject  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  basses  and  fully  elaborated,  the  flutes  and  oboes  intro- 
duce a  subsidiary  theme,  a  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  a  flattened 

f7e^.',ThTeTS?COnd  SubJect  ProPer  is  stated  bY  the  flute>  'and  is,'  says 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  no  doubt  derived  from  the  familiar  melody  "Swine 
low,  sweet  chariot."  '  It  is  accompanied  by  long-drawn  chords  ppp  in 
the  strings.  Afterwards  the  violins  take  up  the  melody,  but  its  develop- 
ment is  not  carried  to  any  great  length.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
working-out  the  second  subject  appears  as  a  piccolo  solo,  to  which  the 
oboes  reply  with  the  second  half  of  the  first  subject.  When  this  re- 
enters in  the  tonic  it  is  given  to  the  horns.  The  return  of  the  second 
theme  is  heard  in  the  oboe,  followed  by  an  emphatic  restatement 
by  the  trumpets.  There  is  an  immensely  vigorous  Coda,  based  mainly 
upon  the  first  subject. 

"Largo,  D-fiat  major,  4-4.  -  In  the  slow  movement  Dvorak  is  said  to 
have  been  partially  inspired  by  Longfellow's  'Hiawatha's  Wooing.'  It 
starts  with  four  very  soft  and  impressive  introductory  bars  for  clari- 
nets, bassoons,  and  brass.  The  principal  theme  -  a  romantic  and  lovely 
melody -is  given  out  by  cor  anglais  above  an  accompaniment  for 
muted  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  bars  in  the  wood 
wind,  succeeded  by  some  pianissimo  bars  for  strings  derived  from  the 
first  subject.  The  theme  itself  is  repeated  by  the  cor  anglais  and  then 
by  the  muted  horns,  after  which  we  arrive  at  a  somewhat  sudden 
transition  to  the  key  of  C-sharp  minor  and  a  section  headed  Un  poco 
piii  mosso.  A  brief  fresh  theme  is  now  given  to  flute  and  oboe,  but  it 
forms  merely  a  transition  to  the  second  subject,  heard  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  oboes  and  clarinets  over  a  pizzicato  bass.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  movement  the  first  theme  recurs  in  its  original  form 
on  the  cor  anglais;  the  melancholy  introductory  chords  are  also  heard 
again,  and  then  the  Largo  dies  away  in  a  pianissimo  ascending  passage 
for  strings,  followed  by  a  chord  for  the  basses. 

"The  Scherzo  (Molto  vivace,  3-4)  begins  with  some  preliminary  bars 
anticipating  the  first  theme,  which  is  announced  by  the  flutes  and 
oboes,  and  is  much  used  in  imitation.  The  second  subject  (poco  sos- 
tenuto)  is  allotted  to  the  same  instruments  as  the  first,  and  is  more 
placid  and  cantabile  in  character.  The  Trio  starts  with  an  animated 
theme  for  the  wind,  to  which  succeeds  one  for  strings  in  E  minor.  The 
Scherzo  is  repeated,  and  in  the  Coda  we  shall  notice  an  allusion  to 
the  opening  subject  of  the  first  movement. 

"Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4.  —  The  Finale  has  nine  introduc- 
tory bars,  after  which  horns  and  trumpets  give  out  the  chief  theme, 
in  which  we  again  hear  the  characteristic  flattened  seventh.  The  rest 
of  the  orchestra  accompany  with  staccato  chords.  This  broad  and  fiery 
theme  is  elaborated  by  the  strings  and  the  full  orchestra.  The  second 
subject  is  introduced  by  the  clarinets.  In  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment section  reference  is  made  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  first 
movement,  the  melody  for  cor  anglais  in  the  Largo,  and  the  opening 
theme  of  the  Scherzo.  The  Coda  brings  into  combination  the  leading 
theme  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  movements." 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND     FORTY-TWO 


Fifth  Programme 


MONDAY  EVENING,  March  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,   March   3,   at   3   o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 
Levant Overture  1912 

{First  performance  in  Boston) 

Levant   Dirge 

{First    performance     in    Boston) 

Lalo Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  minor 

I.     Prelude:   Lento;   Allegro  maestoso 
II.     Intermezzo:   Andante   con  moto 
III.     Andante;  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante   ma   non   troppo;   allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale    (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  Andante;  allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 
Violoncello 
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JORDA 


IN  FULL  COLOR! 


GIANT    41x27    inch    STANDARD 


Map  of  the  World 


Follow  the  righting  across  the  world  on  this  informa- 
tive map  produced  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Gross,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society.  It 
includes  coaling  and  oil  bunkering  stations  .  .  . 
shipping  routes  and  distances  .  .  .  radio  stations, 
cables,  railways  .  .  .  the  U.  S.  bases  leased  from 
England  .  .  time  zones — a  wealth  of  interest  for 
all  the  family. 

1.00 

(custom -mounted  on  cloth  with  rod  top  and  hem 
ready  for  hanging.  3.00) 

• 
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OVERTURE  1912 

By  Oscar  Levant 

Born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  27,   1906 


This  overture  had  its  first  performance  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  NBC  Or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Frank  Black,  in  1940.  In  1941  it  was  played  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Eastman  School  at  Rochester  under  the  composer's  direction,  by  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  and 
by  the  NYA  Orchestra  in  New  York  under  Fritz  Mahler. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

The  composer  accounts  for  his  title  as  follows:  "This  overture 
represents  an  effort  to  break  away  from  the  kind  of  highly  complex, 
harmonically  involved  music  that  I  had  been  writing  for  some  time, 
under  influences  —  predominantly  of  Arnold  Schoenberg.  ft  was  com- 
posed primarily  for  entertainment  —  mine,  at  least,  if  not  the  audi- 
ence's, f  had  fun  writing  it,  even  if  neither  of  us  now  has  fun  hearing 
it.  If  I  write  enough,  I  would  like  to  look  back  upon  it  as  a  transi- 
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tional  work;  but  in  view  of  my  composing  since,  this  must  be  con- 
sidered a  trifle  premature. 

"The  figure  represented  in  the  title  is  not,  as  some  may  assume,  an 
opus  number.  As  an  apologia  to  myself,  and  the  piece,  I  selected  '1912' 
as  fitting  for  the  work,  because  it  was,  to  me,  an  unimportant  year. 
For  future  biographers  who  might  make  an  'immortal  beloved' 
mystery  out  of  this  choice  of  a  year,  I  can  say  that  nothing  crucial 
happened  to  me  in  1912.  I  was  five  years  old,  and  wore  a  William 
Howard  Taft  button."  Mr.  Levant  elsewhere  has  disclaimed  any  obli- 
gation to  Tchaikovsky's  overture  of  a  similar  title. 

[copyrighted] 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 
(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZK.Y,  Conductor 
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Subscription  blanks   on  application  at   the   Box   Office 
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DIRGE   (1937) 

By  Oscar  Levant 

Born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  27,   1906 


This  "Dirge"  was  first  performed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  in  the  composer's 
native  city  and  under  his  direction,  in  1939.  It  was  later  played  by  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra    (1940). 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  triangle,  celesta, 
and    strings. 

The  composer  writes:  "During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1937  I 
was  in  Hollywood,  working  first  at  the  Fox  studio  on  a  movie  score 
and  then  writing  the  music  for  'Nothing  Sacred.'  More  important, 
however,  were  the  lessons  I  had  with  Schoenberg.  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
writing  a  suite  for  orchestra  when  the  death  of  George  Gershwin  left 
me  bereft  of  any  impulse  save  to  expel  the  grief  I  felt  at  that  tragic 
happening.  It  took  the  form  of  this  'Dirge,'  which  was  embodied  in 
the  suite  in  place  of  a  theme  and  variations  slow  movement  I  had 
previously  sketched.  The  composition  of  the  'Dirge'  was  completed 
in  eight  days,  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  direct  expressions  1  have 
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The  Permanent  Charity  Fund 

and 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
either  by  will  or  in  your  lifetime,  with  the  request 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  gifts  so  made  will  be  held  perpetually 
in  trust  by  this  Company  as  Trustee  and  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  the  Orchestra  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
Thereafter  the  income  will  be  used  for  some  other 
worthy  purpose  of  your  choice;  or  failing  that,  one 

selected  by  the  Committee 
which  annually  distributes 
the  income  of  the  Fund. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund. 

Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  oui 
Officers.  Our  booklet  on  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 
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to  my  credit.  The  orchestration  followed  later,  of  course.  The  principal 
theme,  resembling  a  blues  in  character,  enters  in  the  fourth  measure 
over  an  ostinato.  The  development  of  it  doesn't  require  any  further 
verbal  clarification." 

Certainly  the  most  revealing  portion  of  Oscar  Levant's  book,  "A 
Smattering  of  Ignorance,"  is  the  chapter  headed,  "My  Life:  or  the 
Story  of  George  Gershwin."  It  is  neither  a  factual  autobiography  nor 
a  direct  description  of  his  friend;  it  is  rather  an  account  of  the  friend- 
ship of  these  two  in  its  everyday  terms,  which,  freely  sprinkled  with 
mildly  acrimonious  anecdotes  and  incidents,  somehow  leaves  the 
reader  knowing  each  of  them.  One  feels  the  affection  and  veneration 
of  the  writer  without  a  hint  of  effusion,  without  the  use  of  a  single 
purple  word.  Clifton  Fadiman,  in  The  New  Yorker,  called  it  "Probably 
the  oddest  elegy  ever  written,  it  is  funny,  outrageous,  and  sad  — 
written  as  any  honest  post  mortem  should  be  written  —  almost  as  if 
he  hadn't  died.  .  .  .  Here  you  will  find  an  unconscious  re-creation  of  a 
bright,  brilliant,  feverish  era  in  our  cultural  life,  whose  ending  was 
symbolized  in  a  way  in  the  death  of  Gershwin  himself." 

Mr.  Levant  tells  in  his  book  how,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  first  attended 
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OUR  BACK  BAY  BRANCH,  located 
in  the  Uptown  shopping  district,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  you  to  transact  your  banking  affairs. 
Here,  both  banking  and  safe  deposit  facilities, 
including  spacious  vaults  for  silver  storage,  are 
combined  in  pleasant  surroundings — in  a  build- 
ing especially  designed  and  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  customers. 
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a  stage  show,  "Ladies  First,"  and  in  his  gallery  seat  was  held  fascinated 
by  the  piano  accompaniment  —  "fresh,  brisk,  unstudied,  completely 
free  and  inventive"  —  to  the  singing  of  Nora  Bayes.  The  pianist  was 
George  Gershwin,  whom  he  was  later  to  meet  and  still  later  to  know 
well,  but  not  before  he  had  played  the  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  so  often 
as  to  be  inextricably  identified  with  the  piece.  Oscar  Levant  studied 
composition  with  Schillinger  and  piano  with  Stojowski,  meanwhile 
earning  his  living  as  pianist  with  jazz  orchestras  and  as  composer  of 
popular  tunes.  He  obtained  radio  engagements  and  was  for  a  time 
with  Ben  Bernie's  band.  He  wrote  music  at  Hollywood  for  two  years 
and  returned  to  New  York  to  write  a  show  for  Fred  Stone,  "Ripples," 
which  found  itself  a  rival  of  Gershwin's  "Strike  Up  the  Band"  on 
Broadway.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his  friendship  with  George  and 
Ira  Gershwin  became  constant  and  intimate. 

Hollywood,  drawing  musicians  from  far  and  wide,  brought  these 
two  together  once  more  in  what  proved  to  be  the  last  years  of 
Gershwin's  life.  Arnold  Schoenberg  lived  near  by,  and  with  his  por- 
digious  technique  and  arresting  ideas  was  bound  to  interest  the 
composers  who,  with  their  jazz  backgrounds  and  serious  aspirations, 
were  drawn  to  this  apostle  of  another  school.  Levant  studied  with  him, 
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Youth,  Too, 
Is  Served 


IN  OPENING  its  beautifully  appointed  Branch 
Office  in  the  New  England  Mutual  Building, 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston  extends 
the  advantages  of  its  service  to  its  friends,  old  and 
new.  Already  we  have  made  many  new  ones  among 
the  residents  and  professional  and  business  mem- 
bers of  the  Back  Bay.  We  wish  also  to  serve  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  studying  in  this 
section. 

The  Merchants  invites  small  checking  accounts. 
Also,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  convenience 
of  a  "Registered  check,"  we  shall  be  happy  to 
explain  it  to  you.  You  can,  of  course,  obtain 
Travelers  checks  here,  too.  Your  securities  and 
valuables  deposited  in  our  modern  safe  deposit 
vault  will  have  the  best  known  protection, and  you 
may  safeguard  bulky  articles  of  value  in  the  large 
storage  vault.  Lady  customers  will  appreciate  a 
writing-room  designed  especially  for  them.  We 
warmly  invite  you  to  come  in  and  see  how  one 
of  Boston's  oldest  banks  keeps  pace  with  youth. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 

OF    BOSTON 

Branch  Office  •  513  Boylston  Street 
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and  found  him  "great  and  provocative."  He  adds  that  "George  was 
greatly  intrigued  and  faintly  annoyed  by  the  abstruseness  of  the 
music  I  was  writing,  so  sharply  different  from  his  own,"  yet  Gershwin 
had  an  admiration  for  Schoenberg  which  extended  to  the  music  of 
Alban  Berg. 

The  friendship  of  Gershwin  and  Levant  was  not  demonstrative:  "I 
can  lay  no  claim  to  a  special  access  of  his  feelings,"  writes  Levant. 
"We  merely  had  a  healthy  extrovertial  intimacy,  born,  to  coin  a  phrase, 
of  mutual  interests."  That  friendship  cannot  be  conveyed  in  anything 
less  than  the  writer's  account  with  all  its  fulsomeness  and  restraint. 
When  Levant  was  moved  to  eulogy,  he  fell  back  upon  the  words  of 
Schoenberg  written  shortly  after  Gershwin's  death: 

"George  Gershwin  was  one  of  this  rare  kind  of  musicians  to  whom 
music  is  not  a  matter  of  more  or  less  ability. 

"Music  to  him  was  the  air  he  breathed,  the  food  which  nourished 
him,  the  drink  that  refreshed  him.  Music  was  what  made  him  feel,  and 
music  was  the  feeling  he  expressed. 

"Directness  of  this  kind  is  given  only  to  great  men,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  great  composer.  What  he  achieved  was  not 
only  to  the  benefit  of  a  national  American  music  but  also  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  music  of  the  whole  world." 
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Levant  concludes:  "No  one  could  doubt  from  what  I  have  said  here 
and  done  publicly  how  much  I  am  devoted  to  Gershwin's  music,  or 
how  much  it  has  meant  to  me.  But  I  find  pitifully  small  solace  in  the 
other  cliche  panegyrics  whose  one  unison  refrain  was:  'But  his  music 
lives  on.'  I  detest  this  self-derived  omniscience  -  the  survival  of  music 
is  not  determined  by  such  tea-leaf  fortune-telling.  No  quantity  of 
music  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  corporeal  presence,  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  creative  being  -  especially  when  we  could  have  had  both." 

Oscar  Levant  has  composed  a  piano  sonatina  (1931);  a  string  quartet 
0937);  a  piano  concerto,  a  nocturne,  and  a  suite  for  orchestra   (each 
in  1936).  He  has  composed  the  musical  scores  for  the  films  "In  Person," 
"Charlie  Chan  at  the  Opera,"  and  "Nothing  Sacred." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Edouard  Lalo 
Born  at  Lille,  January  17,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892 


Lalo's  'cello  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris, 
December  9,  1877,  when  the  soloist  was  Adolf  Fischer,  a  Belgian  virtuoso  (to  whom 
the  work  is  dedicated).  The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  21,  1899,  when  Elsa  Ruegger 
was  the  soloist.  There  were  later  performances  by  Jean  Gerardy  (1901),  Heinrich 
Warnke    (1912),  Pablo  Casals    (1915),  Joseph  Malkin    (1918),  Jean  Bedetti    (1927). 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Lalo's  contribution  to  music  for  the  violoncello  consisted  of  several 
J  short  pieces  with  piano  accompaniment,  and  a  sonata  which  was 
brought  out  shortly  before  the  concerto. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  concerto  is  quoted  from  Felix 
Borowsky's  programme  notes  for  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

I.  Prelude.  The  concerto  opens  with  an  Introduction  (Lento) 
twenty-two  bars  long.  The  main  movement  [Allegro  maestoso,  D 
minor,  12-8  time)  has  its  principal  theme  given  out  by  the  solo 
violoncello,  this  instrument  also  presenting  the  second  subject.  The 
movement  follows  the  general  outline  of  the  sonata  form. 
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II.  Intermezzo.  This  movement  is  built  on  two  themes.  The  first 
(Andante  con  moto,  G  minor,  9-8  time)  is  set  forth  after  twelve  in- 
troductory measures,  by  the  solo  instrument.  Later  there  is  a  change 
to  G  major  (Allegro  presto,  6-8  time),  the  subject  of  which  is  heard 
in  the  violoncello.  In  the  course  of  the  movement  the  two  themes  are 
given  modified  repetition. 

III.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  (Allegro  vivace,  D  major,  6-8  time)  of 
brilliant  character,  the  opening  theme  of  which  is  preceded  by  a  short 
introduction    (Andante). 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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JEAN  BEDETTI 

Jean  Bedetti,  first  violoncellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  1919,  was  born  at  Lyons,  France.  He  studied  the  'cello  with 
his  father  at  the  Conservatory  of  his  native  city,  making  his  first 
public  appearance  there  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Continuing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  with  Jules  Loeb,  he  took  a  first  prize  in  1902.  He  be- 
came first  violoncellist  of  the  Opera  Comique  Orchestra  in  1904,  and 
of  the  Colonne  Orchestra  in  1908,  playing  under  Colonne,  Pierne,  and 
Monteux.  These  activities,  together  with  appearances  in  chamber 
music  and  recitals  in  various  European  cities,  were  interrupted  by  the 
coming  war,  when  he  was  called  to  service.  In  the  autumn  of  1919,  he 
came  to  America  to  assume  his  present  position.  Besides  numerous 
recitals  and  appearances  in  Trio  and  Quartet  concerts  he  has  per- 
formed the  principal  violoncello  concertos  with  this  orchestra: 
Boellmann's  Symphonic  Variations,  the  Concerto  of  Schumann,  of 
Saint-Saens  (in  A  minor),  of  Haydn,  Lalo,  Tchaikovsky  (Rococo 
Variations),  Caplet  ("Epiphanie"),  Faure  (Elegie),  Bloch  ("Schelomo"). 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 

Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904.  The  most 
recent  performance  of  the  First  Symphony  by  this  orchestra  was  on  February  2, 
1940.  Tauno  Hannikainen  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

When  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the  world,  many 
curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Symphony.  Paul 
Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement  "something 
like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white 
northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chromatic  scales 
in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement,  wrote  of 
"scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming  gulls  rudely 
tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa  Newmarch 
was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of  some 
masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural,  for 
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there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a   theme 
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from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  -  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course-but there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  -  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony   and   color.   His   great   reliance   remained   in   the   strangely 
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penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 
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As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.   The 
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Hand-made 

for  "America's  Royalty" 

We  invite  you 
to  visit  our 
attractive  showroom 


7edmta-) 


WELLS    Cr    CO.,    Inc.,    393  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


at 


urs 


exceptional  values 
for  evening  and 
. .  southern  wear  . . 


Vtk, 
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inspection  invited 


Pushed  x 

657  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

KENmore  1340-1 
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"A  n  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term 
July  5  -  August  16,  1942 

Of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  offer  intensive  work  for 
advanced  students  in  its  departments  of  orchestral  conducting, 
orchestral  playing,  chamber  music,  opera  dramatics  and  com- 
position. For  those  less  interested  in  professional  performance 
—  music  students,  teachers,  college  students  and  amateurs  — 
the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  offers  work  in  a  large 
chorus  and  choral  groups,  a  symphony  orchestra  and  chamber 
groups,  courses  in  Twentieth  Century  music  and  Gregorian 
Chant,  and  lectures  by  various  faculty  members. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  musical 
education  involved  in  collective  performance,  rather  than  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  individual  performers.  It 
thus  supplements  rather  than  duplicates  the  work  of  other 
music  schools. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Herbert  Graf, 
Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard  Rychtarik,  Hugh 
Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby  and  Igor  Stravinsky.  Special  lectures  will 
be  given  by  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien 
Price  and  Deems  Taylor. 

For  catalogue  and  application  blanks  address 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

The  complete  catalogue  will  be  ready  Monday,  March  9,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Box  Office  or  by  application  to  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Office. 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 


The  Renowned 
Polish  Pianist 


ARTUR 


RUBINSTEIN 

Final  Event: 
Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sun*  Aft»,  March  8 

TICKETS  NOW 
at  BOX-OFFICE 

PROGRAM  includes: 

Beethoven,  "Appassionata"  Sonata;  Brahms,  two 
Intermezzi  and  B  minor  Rhapsody;  Chopin, 
Ballade  (Op.  47),  Polonaise  (Op.  53),  Mazurka 
and  Nocturne;  Stravinsky,  Petrouchka;  pieces 
by  Poulenc,  Ravel,  deFalla.  (Steinway  Piano) 

"For  pianistic  form  and  box-office  appeal  Rubinstein  rates  with  the  best  of 
them — polished  Joseph  Hofmann  (56  years  at  the  keyboard);  titanic  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff;  glittering  Vladimir  Horowitz"- -TIME  MAGAZINE. 


Tue%  Eve.,  March  17 
Jordan  Hall 

KATHARINE 

B AXTE  R 

Pianist 


N.Y.  Times:  "She  has  cultivated  her 
gifts  assiduously  .  .  .  creditable 
technical  facility,  musicianship,  mu- 
sical feeling,  and  a  sense  of  style." 

(Steinway  Piano) 

55^  to  $1.65  at  Jordan  Hall 


Coming: 


! 


CARMEN     A MAYA 

and  her  Company  of  Dancers  and  Musicians 
Toscanini:  "Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  dancer  with  such  fire, 
rhythm  and  such  a  terrifying  and  wonderful  personality." 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  April   13,  at  8:15   o'clock 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  14,  at  3  o'clock 


SIXTH  AND  LAST  CONCERTS  OF  THIS  SERIES 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  2 1 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolii,   Op.  20 

Barber Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Tchaikovsky "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia 

after  Dante,  Op.  32 

SOLOIST 

RUTH   POSSELT 
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kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 
The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 

rCOPYRIGHTTCDl 


HARVARD     GLEE     CLUK 

RADCLIFFE    CHORAL     SOCIETY 
O.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

Sanders     Theatre      ♦     Cambridge 

Thursday  Evening*  March  12.  I!) 12-  3:1 5  o9cloch 


PROGRAM 

Cantata:   Regina  Coeli    (K.    108) Mozart 

Missa:    O  Admirabile  Commercium Palestrina 

Choruses   from    Requiem    in    C    minor Cherubini 


Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking Normand  Lockwood 

Poem  from  Sea  Shore  Memories,  Walt  Whitman 

The  Defense  of  Corinth Elliott  Carter  '30 

Text  from  Rabelais:   Prologue  to  Book  III 
Written  for  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  1941.  First  Performance 

Choruses  from   La   Belle   Helene Offenbach 

Folk  Songs Arranged  by  Dvorak  and  Robert  Delane} 

Three  -Chorales Bach 


Tickets:  Floor,  $2.20  and  $1.65;  First  Balcony,  $1.65  and  fi.10; 
Second  Balcony,  83c  and  55c 

On  sale  at   Harvard  Cooperative;   Harvard  Glee   Club,   Music  Building 

(KIR.  8990) 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 

BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 
Tickets  now  at  Box  Office,  $1.65  to  $4.40 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE    TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST   AND    COACH 
10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


EDWIN   BILTCLIFFE 

announces 
The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY   STREET 

Pianist- Accompanist 

special  attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,   Texas  —  "musical   taste   and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 


LAMBERT    MURPHY 

VOCAL    INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION    IN 

VIOLIN    AND    VIOLA 

50  Charlesgate  East  Ken.  3030 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in   Boston)   of  Polyna  Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE   EHRHART 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  WOMEN'S  VOICES 

11  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood   4737 


rl — "t" 
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STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 
THE  NOTED  POLISH  PIANIST 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

who  plays  in 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFT.  MARCH  8 

says  of  the  Steinway  piano, 
which  he  uses  exclusively  for 
his  concert  work  and  at  home: 
"A  Steinway  is  a  Steinway 
and  there  is  not  anything 
like  it  in  the  world." 

Never  zuas  need  greater  for 
the  restful  inspiration  of  good 
music,  and  as  the  Steinway 
will  outlast  three  ordinary 
pianos,  in  fact,  in  many  cases 
has  given  as  much  as  half  a 
century  of  service,  a  Steinway 
represents  a  sound  investment. 

To  own  "The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals,"  you  need  pay 
only  10%  down:  $59.50  for  the  Steinway  Vertical,  Sheraton,  or 
$129.50  for  the  Steinway  Grand  "S." 

Prices  subject  to  change  without   notice. 

M.  STEIN  ERT  &  SONS 

JEROME  F.  MURPHY,  President 

162    BOYLSTON   STREET         BOSTON 

Also  stores  in  Worcester  and  Springfield 


Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says; 

"The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument.,, 


s 


ilafitoin 

TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


In  SALEM 

Miller's  Music  Store 

149  Essex  Street 


In  BOSTON 

Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms 

150  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

SIXTY-FIRST 


SEASON 
1941-1942 

IF] 

it 


[Monday  and  Tuesday] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                              ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                 KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.           LEIBOVIO,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
HILLYER,  R. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIE  RES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                   GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 
KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G, 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.              zeise,  k. 

Basses 

1.          FABRIZIO,  E. 

MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                           PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G.                          GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                             LUKATSKY,  J 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKEN1ER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  j.                          MAGER,  g. 

LANNOYE,  M.                        LAFOSSE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H.                            VOISIN,  R.  L. 
GEBHARDT,  W.                      VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARC3ERI,  E. 

SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth   1492 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane*   ......      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane    .  .  .    •  .  •     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


fcDied  April  5,  1942. 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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A  service 

of  particular  value 

at  this  time 

TODAY  many  individuals  seek  ways  to  ar- 
range their  personal  affairs  so  that  they  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  business,  the 
service  of  their  community  or  their  country. 
Our  services  as  Custodian  can  be  adapted  to 
your  personal  requirements.  Through  this  help- 
ful service  we  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  physical  safety  of  your  securities. 

2.  Relieve  you  from  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
vestment management. 

3.  Collect  and  remit  income  as  directed. 

4.  Make  purchases  and  sales  on  your  order. 

5.  Furnish  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

6.  Assemble  figures  and  data  for  income  tax  returns. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
at  any  time  regarding  the  services  which  this 
Company  renders.  A  folder,  "Services  as  Cus- 
todian," will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  on 
request. 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Channing  H.  Cox 

Chairman  President 


^Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  ninftffm    uimmn. 

— ■       NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Sixth  Programme 


MONDAY  EVENING,  Apr.l  ,3,  at  8:15  o'clock 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  14,  at  3  o'clock 


Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non   troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 


Shostakovich Symphony  No.  6,  Op.  53 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


In  the  First  Balcony  Gallery  there  is  an  exhibit  of  water  colors  by  John  Aiken. 

In  the  small  gallery  off  the  west  corridor  of  the  First  Balcony  is  to  be  seen  a 

collection  of  finger  paintings  lent  by  Miss  Josephine  Durrell. 
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JORD4M      MARSH     COMPANY 


FOR    MEW 


W> 


AN  AUTHENTIC,  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  SOURCE 
OF  SUPPLY  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVAL 

The  problem  of  leading  modern  mechanized 
fighting  men,  and  yet  retaining  the  poise  of  an  old- 
time  Staff  Officer,  is  neatly  solved  by  the  expert 
styling  and  tailoring  of  our  uniforms.  They,  and 
the  accessories  for  sale  on  our  Street  Floor,  will 
pass  the  inspection  of  a  martinet  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  utmost  in  ease  and  comfort. 


UNIFORMS    —    THIRD  FLOOR 


STORE  FOR  MEN 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  iirst  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 


Darford 
North  Shore 

You'll  find  your  perfect 
suit  hat  among  our  Dar- 
ford exclusives  from  $6.95 
to  $12.95.  They're  fa- 
mous for  their  quality 
and  appearance  after 
taking  hard  wear. 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,   1942. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.  This   score   is   used   in   the   present   performances. 

The  orcnestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,    at    first    unaccompanied.         This  development  moves  gradu- 
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ally  to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination   and   musical  consciousness.   In  his  Sixth  Symphony   he 
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has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

The  Sixth  Symphony  aroused  very  little  attention  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  Moscow  in  1939,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  The 
composer  had  made  known  his  intention  of  using  chorus  and  soloists, 
introducing  a  eulogy  of  Lenin  by  a  Caucasian  poet.  The  festival  at 
which  it  was  performed  included  Prokofieff's  music  with  chorus  taken 
from  the  film  "Alexander  Nevsky,"  and  cantatas  by  Shaporin  and  Koval 
on  other  exploits  of  history.  When  Shostakovitch's  new  symphony 
appeared  between  these  —a  purely  instrumental  piece,  with  its  own 
idiosyncrasies  and  without  patriotic  or  pictorial  appeal  —  it  was  barely 
reported  at  all  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  event.  "The  technical 
analysis  of  the  Symphony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sovietskaya 
Musica,"  according  to  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "was  definitely  disparaging. 
The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  was  needed  in  the  year  1940 
was  the  romanticization  of  Russia  circa  1240,  while  Shostakovitch  de- 
voted his  talent  principally  to  satirizing  Russia  circa  1840.  Will  Shosta- 
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kovitch  be  able  to  adapt  his  essentially  satiric  talent  to  the  changed 
times?  His  entire  future  in  Soviet  Russia  hinges  on  the  answer." 

News  received  from  Leningrad  last  autumn  told  of  the  progress 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  Shostakovitch  began  while  living 
in  barracks  to  which  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting 
brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  while  the  capital  was  under 
siege.  He  made  known  in  a  communication  published  in  the  New 
Masses  October  28  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed  at  which 
the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple  people 
around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 

Information  has  come  in  a  newspaper  dispatch  of  March  1  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  new  symphony  in  Kuibishev  by  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  Orchestra  on  that  date:  "A  selected  audience  including  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Soviet  intellectuals  and  Red  army  officers, 
was  invited  to  the  noontime  premiere.  They  received  the  work  en- 
thusiastically. Shostakovitch  was  called  four  times  to  acknowledge  the 
applause." 

A  programme  note  by  the  composer  quoted  a  proverb,  "When  guns 
speak,  muses  keep  silent,"  and  added  this  emendation,  "Here  the 
muses  speak,  together  with  the  guns." 

An  earlier  bulletin  sent  by  Ralph  Parker  reported  an  interview 
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with  the  composer  obtained  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  Moscow,  February  8. 

Slight  in  stature,  extraordinarily  youthful-looking,  the  man  who  is 
probably  the  best-known  abroad  of  Soviet  Russia's  composers  sat  in  a 
shabby  Kuibishev  bedroom,  pulling  cigarettes  to  pieces  and  stirring 
his  glass  of  tea  while  he  spoke  passionately  of  the  work  to  which  he 
was  then  adding  the  final  bars. 

Anxious  to  contribute  his  talent  to  the  war  effort  in  the  most  suit- 
able fashion,  Mr.  Shostakovitch  wrote  the  symphony  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  war  affects  human  beings.  The  first  movement,  marked 
allegro  moderato,  he  described  as  opening  with  a  calm,  lyrical  expo- 
sition of  a  theme  intended  to  describe  the  happy  existence  of  "ordi- 
nary, simple  people." 

"By  ordinary  I  mean  not  distinguished  by  any  special  features  or 
talents  —  just  ordinary,  good,  quiet  people,  going  about  their  daily 
life,"  said  Mr.  Shostakovitch. 

"When  Richard  Strauss  wrote  his  'Domestic  Symphony'  he  satir- 
ized people,  taking  negative  commonplace  types  and  poking  bitter 
fun  at  them.  I  don't  want  to  laugh  at  people,  and  I'm  not  describing 
silly,  commonplace  people.  I'm  simply  writing  about  the  man  in  the 
street. 

"After  this  preliminary  theme  I  introduce  the  main  theme,  which 
was  inspired  by  the  transformation  of  these  ordinary  people  into 
heroes  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  builds  up  into  a  requiem  foi 
those  of  them  who  are  perishing  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
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In  the  first  movement's  final  passages  I  introduce  something  very  in- 
timate, like  a  mother's  tears  over  her  lost  children.  It  is  tragic,  but 
it  finally  becomes  transparently  clear. 

"The  scherzo  and  adagio  movements  are  of  an  intermediate  charac- 
ter, in  which  I  am  moved  by  the  idea  that  war  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  destruction  of  cultural  values.  The  fourth  movement  can  be 
described  by  one  word  —  victory.  But  my  idea  of  victory  isn't  some- 
thing brutal;  it's  better  explained  as  the  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness, of  humanity  over  barbarism,  of  reason  over  reaction. 

"I  consider  that  every  artist  who  isolates  himself  from  the  world  is 
doomed.  I  find  it  incredible  that  an  artist  should  want  to  shut  him- 
self away  from  the  people,  who,  in  the  end,  form  his  audience.  I 
think  an  artist  should  serve  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
I  always  try  to  make  myself  as  widely  understood  as  possible,  and  if  I 
don't  succeed  I  consider  it's  my  own  fault." 


The  following  interesting  information  about  the  childhood  of 
Shostakovitch  has  been  kindly  provided  by  Mme.  Nadejda  Shohat, 
the  composer's  aunt,  who  lives  in  Pennsylvania: 

"Dmitri  Shostakovitch  was  born  September  25,  1906,  in  Leningrad. 
His  father,  Dmitri,  was  a  business  man.  His  mother,  Sophia,  born 
Kokowlina,  studied  music  in  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  but  dropped 
her  studies  after  marriage.  Both  father  and  mother  were  born  in 
Siberia.  His  father  was  also  very  musical;  he  had  a  tenor  voice  and 
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sang  very  beautifully.  He  also  played  the  piano.  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
has  two  sisters:  The  eldest,  Maria,  a  laureate  from  Leningrad  Con- 
servatory, is  married  to  Freedericksz,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Leningrad;  the  youngest  sister,  Zoya,  is  married 
to  Khruschev,  professor  of  histology  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 
Dmitri  Shostakovitch  married  Nina  Varzar  in  1933. 

"At  the  age  of  seven  Shostakovitch  started  his  piano  lessons  from 
his  mother,  who  also  taught  music  to  his  sister  Maria.  At  the  very 
beginning  he  has  shown  unusual  musical  talent.  Hardly  was  he  taught 
the  notes  when  he  started  at  once  to  read  scores  without  any  difficulty, 
memorizing  music  at  once.  He  also  showed  an  absolute  pitch.  Once 
his  mother  took  him  to  the  opera  in  Maryinsky  Theatre  —  'Tales  of 
Czar  Saltan.'  He  was  very  impressed  by  the  music  and  the  next  day  he 
could  repeat  by  heart  all  the  melodies  asked  from  him.  It  appeared 
to  us  as  a  sign  of  extraordinary  ability. 

''In  1916  (or  1917)  he  entered  with  his  sister  the  private  musical 
school  of  Glasser,  which  was  considered  the  best  school  of  music  in 
Leningrad. 

"At  the  age  of  nine  he  wrote  his  first  composition  for  piano,  'Theme 
with  Variations.'  The  Revolution  of  1917  inspired  him  to  write  his 
next  compositions:  'Hymn  to  Liberty,'  and  'Funeral  March  to  the 
Victims  of  the  Revolution.'  At  the  school  of  Glasser  his  first  public 
appearance  on  an  examination  created  a  great  impression  when  he 
played  a  little  piece  from  one  of  the  Haydn  Symphonies  (Largo).  I 
remember  that  the  audience  was  quite  fascinated  by  the  very  first 
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chord  of  Mitya  (the  diminutive  of  Dmitri)  and  there  was  much  talk 
about  him. 

"In  1919  he  left  the  school  of  Glasser  and  entered  the  Conservatory 
of  Leningrad,  where  he  studied  first  under  Rosanova  and  later  under 
Nicolaev.  It  was  Glazounov  who,  after  listening  to  his  compositions, 
advised  him  to  enter  Steinberg's  class  of  composition.  After  a  few 
lessons,  Professor  Steinberg  once  said,  'It  is  not  for  us  to  teach  Shostako- 
vitch  but  to  learn  from  him.'  His  next  composition  was  'Hopak';  he 
wrote  it  for  his  youngest  sister  to  dance.  Then  followed  'Three 
Fantastic  Dances,'  'Suite  for  Two  Pianos,'  the  song  'Grasshopper  and 
Ant,'  'Scherzo'  for  Orchestra,  and  Tone  Poem,  'Mermaid,'  based  on 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tale.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  last  three  pieces 
were  incorporated  in  his  First  Symphony. 

"In  1922  his  father,  whom  the  whole  family  adored,  died  suddenly 
from  pneumonia;  this  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  family.  Mitya  con- 
tinued his  study  at  the  Conservatory  and  at  the  same  time  passed  his 
graduation  examination  from  high  school  (gymnasium).  In  1923  he 
graduated  from  the  Conservatory  as  pianist,  and  from  the  class  of  com- 
position in  1925. 

"In  1923  I  left  Russia  for  the  United  States,  and  all  I  have  known 
since  about  Mitya  is  from  the  letters  of  my  sister.  Since  1935  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  family. 

"Mitya  was  a  very  serious  and  sensitive  child,  often  very  meditative, 
very  modest  about  his  music  and  rather  shy.  He  liked  fairy  tales  and 
often  asked  me  to  tell  them  to  him.  He  liked  to  discuss  his  music  with 
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his  mother,  asking  her  whether  she  approved  his  interpretations.  His 
favorite  composer  at  the  very  beginning  was  Liszt.  He  liked  to  read 
and  his  favorite  author  was  the  great  Russian  novelist  Gogol  His  first 
opera,  'The  Nose,'  is  based  on  Gogol's  story  of  the  same  name.  From 
the  letters  of  my  sister  I  learned  that  he  was  planning  to  write  three 
or  four  operas,  in  which  he  wanted  to  picture  the  development  of 
the  character  of  womanhood  in  Russia  in  various  historical  periods, 
first  in  the  poor  surroundings  of  the  lower  middle  class,  as  in  'Lady 
Macbeth,'  the  period  of  'Nihilism'  ('the  sixties')  when  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Russian  woman  started,  and  finishing  with  the  type  of 
Soviet  woman.  It  seems,  however,  he  dropped  the  idea." 

Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  10  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 
only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with   the   thoughts  and  needs,   the   cultural 

*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  Richard  Burgin  conducting,  November  8,  1935. 
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ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit  revolutionary  programmes.  But  these  symphonies  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
ing new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
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vitch,  although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,*  faced,  it  would  seem,  definite  extinction 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per 
formance  and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  It  was  evident  at  once  tnai 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  faf  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 


*  For  this  and  other  information  ahout  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Trustees  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  members  of  our  Society  for 
their  loyal  support  of  the  Orchestra  this  season. 

Without  this  support,  continuation  of  the 
Orchestra  would  be  impossible.  The  list  of  these 
Friends  as  of  April  8,  1942,  is  bound  into  this 
programme  book  as  a  permanent  record. 

The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in 
orchestral  music  to  the  greatest  possible  number, 
and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object 
are  invited  to  enroll  as  members.  There  is  no  min- 
imum membership  fee  and  cheques  made  out  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the 
Treasurer,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  constitute  en- 
rollment without  further  formality. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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oApril  8,  1942 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Members  for  the  Season  of  1941-1942 


Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Abbe 
Mr.   Edwin    I.   Abbot 
Mrs.  Willis  J.  Abbot 
Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 
Dr.  John  A.  Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Howard  Abell 
Mrs.  Pennell  N.  Aborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Adams 
Miss  Eleanor  D.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Adams 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wilman  E.  Adams 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Addison 
Mr.  Solomon  Agoos 
Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Ahl 
Mr.  Emil   Ahlborn 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Miss  Annie  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Allen 
Miss  Eleanor  W.  Allen 
Miss  Mary  N.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
Mrs.   Thomas   E.   Allen 
Mrs.  Hobart  Ames 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Amory 
Mr.  Roger  Amory 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Oliver  Andrews 
Miss  Edna  K.  Anthony 
Miss  Margaret  Anthony 
Mr.  B.  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs.  Harold  Greene  Arnold 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Atherton 
Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
Miss  Caroline  P.  Atkinson 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Atkinson 
Mr.  Kerr  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  F.  Wayland  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer 
Mrs.  W.  P.  F.  Ayer 


^Boston  (^Members 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Courtlandt  W.  Babcock 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson 
Mrs.  Louis  Fabian  Bachrach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Bacon 
Mrs.  L.  F.  S.  Bader 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George  S.  C.  Badger 
Miss  Alice  H.  Bailey 
Mrs.  James  A.  Bailey 
Mrs.  Dudley  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  Hamilton  W.  Baker 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  William  B.  Baker 
Dr.  Franklin  G.  Balch 
Professor   and   Mrs. 

Edward  Ballantine 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.  John  Barker,  Jr. 
Miss  Phyllis  F.  Barker 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Barker 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Barlow 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barlow 
Mrs.  James  H.  Barnard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  L.  Barnard 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
Mr.  S.  J.  Barnet 
Dr.  J.  Dellinger  Barney 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Barnum 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Barr 
Miss  Doris  Barrett 
Mrs.  William  A.  Barron 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.   Barron,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Barrow 
Miss  Betty  A.  Bartlett 
Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Henry  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Matthew  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Bartlett 
Miss  Dorothy   Bartol 
Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 
Miss  Mary  E.  Batchelder 
Miss  Eva  M.  Bath 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jesse  B.  Baxter 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Baxter 


Miss  Katherine  Baxter 
Rev.  Ralph  Ernest  Bayes 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Bayley 
Mrs.  Boylston  A.  Beal 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  P.  Beal 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Beals 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Beaman 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Bearse 
Miss  Winifred  M.  Beck 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  Becker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti 
Miss  Leslie  Beebe 
Miss  Sylenda  Beebe 
Miss  Gertrude  C.  Belcher 
Mr.  W.  Phoenix  Belknap,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 
Mrs.  Jaffray  de  Hauteville  Bell 
Mrs.  A.  Farwell  Bemis 
Mr.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Bemis 
Mr.  John  R.  Bemis 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Bemis 
Miss  Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 
Mr.  Arthur  Berenson 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

C.  Harold  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beston 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Bigelow 
Miss  Anna  Child  Bird 
Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Sumner  Bird 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Bird 
Miss  Ann  W.  Bishop 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 
Miss  Dorothy  T.  Blake 
Mrs.  David  N.  Blakely 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Blanchard 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Miss  Clara  Blattner 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Bliss 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mrs.  William  H.  Blood,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hermann  L.  Blumgart 
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FRIENDS   OF   THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     {continued) 


Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Boardman 
Mrs.  Emile  L.  Boas 
Mrs.  John  E.  Boit 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  C.  Christian  Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Bowden 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Bowles 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 
Miss  Mary  L.  Boyden 
Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bradford 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bradlee 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Bradlee 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Gardner  Bradley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee 
Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Brayton 
Miss  Barbara  Bremer 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Mrs.  Charles  Brewer 
Miss  Sally  Brewer 
Mrs.  J.  F.  F.  Brewster 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  Dwight  S.  Brigham 
Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brigham 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 
Miss  Edith  B.  Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Brown 
Miss  Ethel  F.  Brown 
Mr.  George  R.  Brown 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.   Theodore  E.   Brown 
Dr.  William  E.  Browne 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  Alice  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Caroline  Bullard 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Burbank 
Mrs.  Starr  A.  Burdick 
Mrs.   George  Sargent   Burgess 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Burke 
Miss  Martha  J.  Burke 
Miss  M.  F.  Burleigh 
Mrs.  Archie  C.  Burnett 
Miss  Helen  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.  John  A.  Burnham 
Miss  Mary  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Burnham 
Mr.  Allston  Burr 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Burr 


Miss  Elizabeth  Burrage 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  D.  Burrage 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 
Mrs.   George   A.   Bushee 
Mrs.   Stedman   Buttrick,  Jr. 

Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Chilton  R.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Cabot 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cabot 
Mr.  George  E.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Harry  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cameron 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
Mr.  Courtney  G.  Campbell 
Miss  Edith  R.  Canterbury 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Carleton 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Carleton 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Carney 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  John  P.  Carr 
Miss  Ellen  S.  Carroll 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Carter 
Mrs.  George  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Hubert  Lazell  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter 
Miss  Nina  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Mrs.  Roscoe  A.  Carter 
Miss  Louisa  W.  Case 
Mrs.  Charles  Caverly 
Miss  Doris  H.  Chadwick 
Professor    and    Mrs. 

Z.  Chafee,  Jr. 
Mr.    and   Mrs. 

Henry  G.  Chamberlain 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  John  Chandler 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Chapin 
Miss  Mabel  H.  Chapin 
Mr.  George  A.  Chapman 
Mrs.  Earle   P.   Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Miss  Alice  P.  Chase 
Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Chase 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Chase 
Mrs.  John  P.  Chase 
Mrs.  Philip  P.  Chase 
Miss  Ruth  P.  Chase 
Miss  Alice  Cheever 
Dr.  David  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever,  Jr. 
Miss  Helen  Cheever 


Miss  Ruth  L.  S.  Child 

Mr.  A.  Percival  Chittenden 

Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Church 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  B.  Church 

Mrs.  James  E.   Church 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Dr.   Frank   S.    Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Chute 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Claflin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 
Mr.  Homer  Metcalf  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Hermann  F.  Clarke 
Mr.   C.   Comstock   Clayton 
Mr.  Burton  A.  Cleaves 
Mrs.  James  H.  Cleaves 
Miss  Flora  L.  Cluff 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Cobb 
Mrs.  Ernest  Cobb 
Miss  Madeline  W.  Cobb 
Mr.   Russell    Codman,   Jr. 
Mrs.  Russell  S.  Codman 
Mrs.  Jefferson  W.  Coe 
Mr.  Willard  G.  Cogswell 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Cohen 
Mrs.   Haskell   Cohn 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Florence  Colby 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mrs.   Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Miss  Grace  Collier 
Miss  Alice  W.  Collins 
Mrs.  James  D.  Colt 
Mrs.  Arthur    C.  Comey 
Miss  Ada  L.  Comstock 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.  William  C.  Conant 
Miss  Louise  Condit 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  J.  Connick 
Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Conrad 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Converse 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Converse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Cook 
Mrs.  Algernon   Coolidge 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Julian  L.  Coolidge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Coolidge,  Sr. 
Mr.  Harry  D.  Coopei 
Miss  Helen  Corbett 
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Mr.  William  R.  Cordingley 

Miss  Linda  E.  Corey 

Mrs.  Harold  D.  Corey 

Mrs.  John  J.  Cornish 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Miss  Rachel  E.  Cotton 

Mrs.  John  A.   Cousens 

Miss    Katharine    M.    Cowen 

Mr.  Guy  W.  Cox 

Mrs.  Charles  Cranford 

Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 

Mrs.  Bartow  Crocker 

Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Crocker,  3rd 

Mrs.  Edgar  Crocker 

Mr.  Douglas  Crocker 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Crocker 

Mrs.  George  H.  Crocker 

Mrs.  G.  Glover  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lyneham  Crocker 

Miss  Muriel  Crocker 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Crosby 

Miss  Muriel  Crosby 

Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield 

Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 

Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Charles  K.  Cummings 
Mr.  Francis   H.   Cummings 
Miss  Margaret  Cummings 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  W. 

Cunningham 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
Mrs.  Edith  Roelker  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Greeley  S.  Curtis 
Miss  Harriot  S.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 
Miss  Margaret  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Cary  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  H.  Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  George  M.  Cushing 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  Robert   Cushman 
Miss  A.  Ann  Cutler 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  Roy  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cutter 


In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Dabney 
Mrs.  George  B.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.  Daly 
Mrs.  Gorham  Dana 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dane 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ernest  B.  Dane 
Mrs.  John  Dane 
Mrs.  William  H.  Danforth 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
Dr.  Raeburn  R,  Davenport 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Edward  Kirk  Davis 
Miss  Isabel  W.  Davis 
Mrs.  Livingston  Davis 
Miss  Lucy  Davis 
Miss  Mary  G.  Davis 
Miss  Mary  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Davol 
Miss  Mary  B.  Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day,  Jr. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Day 
Miss   Bertha   Dean 
Mr.  James  Dean 
Mrs.   James   Dean 
Mrs.  George  L.  DeBlois 
Miss  Constance  DeCormis 
Mr.  R.  M.  DeCormis 
Miss  Barbara  Dee 
Mrs.  Thadeus  C.  DeFriez 
Miss  Alice  L.  Delano 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh 
Mrs.  Daniel  A.  deMenocal 
Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 


Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Mrs.  Cutler  B.  Downer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jerome  I.  H.  Downes 
Mrs.  William  B.  H.  Dowse 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Bristow  Draper 
Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 
Mrs.  Rufus  B.  Dunbar 
Mrs.  Horace  C.  Dunham 
F.  L.  Dunne  &  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 
Miss   Catharine   H.   Dwight 
Miss  Margaret  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 
The  Misses  Louise  S.  and 

Mabel  L.   Earle 
Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 
Mr.  L.  U.  Edgehill 
Dr.  George  H.  Edgell 
Mr.  David  F.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Henry  Ehrlich 
Mrs.  Lee  Einstein 
Mrs.   Philip   Eiseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Harriett  M.  Ellis 
Miss  Mary  G.  Ellis 
Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 
Mrs.  Eben  H.  Ellison 
Miss  Florence  G.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 


Mrs.  Philip  Y.  DeNormandie     Mrs.  Mary  Learned  Ely 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  L.  DeNormandie 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  DeVeau 
Mrs.  Bradley  Dewey 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dexter 
Mrs.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Dillon 
Mrs.  William  H.  Dimick 
In  Memory  of 

Ellen  Sturgis  Dixey 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Edward  Calvin  Donnelly 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Donovan 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Dooly 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Douglass 


Miss  Florence  D.  Emerson 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mr.  H.  Wendell  Endicott 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Endicott 
Miss  Constance  L.  English 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  English 
Mrs.  L.  Joseph  Eno 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Ernst 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Gustavus  J.  Esselen 
Miss  Edith  M.Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 

Eustis 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 
Mrs.  WTilliam  P.  Everts 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Murry  N.  Fairbank 
Mrs.  Sidney  Farber 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Farquhar 
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Mrs.  George  E.  Farrington 
Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 
Dr.    and    Mrs. 

Nathaniel  W.  Faxon 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 
Mrs.   S.   Prescott   Fay 
Miss  Myra  Ferguson 
Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Ferry 
Mr.  Bernard  Fiedler 
In  Memory  of  Johanna 

Fiedler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Field 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fish 
Miss  Edith  S.  Fisher 
Miss  Frances  B.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 
Mr.  Edward  Fitch 
Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts 
Miss  M.  Grace  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Caroline  R.  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  L.  Foote 
Mrs.  George  J.  Foran 
Mrs.  Allan  Forbes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes 
Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Forbes 
Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Forness 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  O.  Forssel 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Foster 
Mrs.  Hatherly  Foster,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Mr.  Georges  Fourel 
Miss  Edith  M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isidor  Fox 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Corabelle  G.  Francis 
Mrs.  G.  Tappan  Francis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Francis 
Miss  Lina  H.  Frankenstein 
Mr.  James  B.  Fraser 
Mrs.  George  Edward  French 
Mrs.  Hollis  French 
Miss  Katharine  French 
Mr.  Richard  Frederic  French 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Fretz 
In  Memory  of 

Harry  A.  Friedland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Friedlander 


The  Misses  Friedman 
Mrs.  Harry  F.  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  H.  Friedman 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Frissora 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Frost 
Miss  Evelyn  P.  Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.  Langdon  Frothingham 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Miss  Anna  D.  Fry 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Claude  M.  Fuess 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Marshall  N.  Fulton 
Miss  Laura  Furness 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage 
Mrs.  Elbridge  Cleghorn  Gale 
Mrs.  Percival  Gallagher 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

William  W.  Gallagher 
Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Gamble 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mrs.   William  W.   Gannett 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Seth  T.  Gano 
Mrs.  Harry  Ganz 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Norton  Ganz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  S.  Gardner 
Mr.    and   Mrs. 

G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Gardner 
Miss   Annette  Garel 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Garfield 
Mr.  David  L.  Garrison 
Mrs.  William  L. 

Garrison,  Jr. 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elwood  Gaskill 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Walter  W.  Gaskill 
Miss  Clara  Edith  Gay 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leslie  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Giduz 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Giese 
Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Gifford 
Miss  Clara  C.  Gilbert 
Miss  Helen  C.  Gilbert 
Miss  Louise  Giles 


Miss  Margaret  E.  Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mrs.  Edwin  Ginn,  Sr. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Gleason 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
Mrs.  Asa  Eldridge  Goddard 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan  Godoy 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mrs.  Aaron  Goodrich 
Miss  Constance  Goodrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Goodspeec 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry   M.  Goodwin 
Miss  Sarah  S.  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  A.  Gorner 
Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 
Miss  Augusta  Gottfried 
Miss  Cornelia  Gould 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  Jr. 
Miss  Isabella  Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Margaret  Grant 
Mrs.  Russell  R.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Graton 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Graves 
Miss  Marjorie  Gray 
Mr.  Reginald  Gray 
Miss  Emma  Grebe 
Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green 
Miss  Helen  Lincoln  Green 
Miss  Phyllis  Laurence  Green 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Montraville  Green 
Mr.  David  H.  Greenberg 
Miss  Alma  L.  Greene 
Mrs.  C.  Nichols  Greene 
Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Greene 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene 
Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Mr.  George  C.  Greener 
Mrs.  Chester  N.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Henry  V.  Greenough 
Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Greenough 
Mr.  F.  A.  Gregg 
Miss  Agnes  Gregory 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Grew 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Mrs.  John  Grew 
Miss  Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Paul  Gring 
Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 
Mr.  Courtenay  Guild 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Haertlein 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miss  Laura  Henry 

Theodore  C.   Haffenreffer  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Richard  K.  Hale  Andrew  H.  Hepburn 

Mrs.  Joseph    M 


Hale 


Mrs.  Richard  W 

Miss  Anna  Hall 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Hall 

Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 

Mr.  John  L.  Hall 

Miss  Charlotte  B.  Hallowell 

Miss  Emily  Hallowell 

Mrs.  John  W.  Hallowell 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

N.   Penrose   Hallowell 
Mrs.  Parker  Hamilton 
Miss  Jenny  L.  Hamlin 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin   T.   Hammond 
Mrs.  George  Hannauer 
Mrs.  Lyman  S.  Hapgood 
Mrs.  Edgar  Harding 
Mrs.  Edward    Harding 
Mr.  Wilton  E.  Harding 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Harris 
Mrs.  Norman  Harrower 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Hartt 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Harvard  Glee  Club 
Mrs.  Elbert  A.  Harvey 
Mrs.  John  H.  Harwood 
Mrs.  Sydney   Harwood 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.   Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles    H.    Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Mrs.  Francis    H.    Hastings 
Dr.  Hugh  K.  Hatfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norman   L.   Hatch 
Miss  Florence  E.  Hatheway 
Miss  Alison   Haughton 
Mrs.  M.  Graeme  Haughton 
Mrs.  Richard  Pratt  Hawkins 
Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Hawkridge 
Mrs.  Alfred  J.   Hawks 
Mrs.  George    Hawley 
Miss  V.  Pauline  Hayden 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 
Miss  Muriel  S.  Haynes 
Mrs.  W.  Haynes-Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  L.  Hazen 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Heard 
Mrs.  Hamilton    Heard 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Hedge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  R.  Hedge 
Miss  Alicia  Henderson  Hefler 
Mr.   William   C.   Heilman 
Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Henkels 


Herman 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Miss  Ada  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.  Christian   A.    Herter 
Miss  Bessie  C.  Hewes 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hewett 
Mrs.  Chester    D.    Hey  wood 
Mrs.  George  K.  Higgins 
Mrs.  John   W.  Higgins 
Mrs.  F.  L.   Higginson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Francis  Lee  Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Mrs.  Stanley   B.   Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  D.  Hill 
Professor  Edward  B.  Hill 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 
Mrs.  George  E.  Hills 
Mrs.  E.  Sturgis  Hinds 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hoag 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hoar 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Hobart 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs    Miss  Annie  H.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Hobbs  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mrs.  George  Henry  Hobson      Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jackson 


Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Howland 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Hoyle 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hoyt 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hudnut 
Miss  Amy  M.  Hughes 
Miss  Elinor  L.  Hughes 
Mrs.  Eugene  J.  V.  Huiginn 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hulburd 
Mrs.  Chester  B.  Humphrey 
Miss  Ida    Hunneman 
Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hunnewell 
Mr.  Francis  Welles  Hunnewell 
Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell 
Mr.  Frederick  V.  Hunt 
Miss  Emily  J.  Hurd 
Mrs.  G.   Newell    Hurd 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Hurter 
Mrs.  Charles   P.   Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward  W.   Hutchins 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Maynard  Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 


Miss  Edith   C.   Holbrook 
Miss  Mary  S.  Holbrook 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Holbrook 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.  Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Miss  Laura  P.  Holmes 
Miss  Katharine   A.   Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  William  P.  Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.   Homer 
Miss  Helen  Hood 
Mrs.  G.  Franklin  Hooker 
Miss  Adele  Hooper 
Miss  Mary  F.  Hooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles    Hopkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  M.  Horblit 
Mrs.  Henry  Hornblower 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 
Mr.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Houghton 
Mr.  Wendell  R.  Hovey 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Howard 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Howe 
Mr.  James  C.  Howe 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Howes 
Mrs.  Osborne  Howes 


Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  Thomas  Jackson 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Jacobs 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Eldon  R.  James 
Mrs.  William  James 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Jamieson,  Jr. 
Miss  Caroline   G.  Jewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 
In  Memory  of  Howard 

Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  James  R.  Jewett 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson 
Professor  Edith  C.  Johnson 
Miss  Edith  Morse  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  G.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Miss  Ida  B.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

L.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Mrs.  Durham   Jones 
Mr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Howard  Variance  Jones 
Miss  Kathrine  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 
Mrs.  William  E.  Jones 
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Miss  Mary  R.  Joslin 
The  Misses  Joy 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  E.  Judd 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kaplan 
In   Memory  of 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Kaufmann 
In  Memory  of 

Carl  F.  Kaufmann 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Keeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  H.  Keenan 
Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Keene 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Keith 
Mrs.  J.   L.   Keith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl  Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.   Shaun  Kelly 
Miss  Rosalind  Kempton 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Kendall 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mrs.  Ira  Rich  Kent 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr 
Mrs.  H.  Kerr-Blackmer 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Ketchum 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Phillips  Ketchum 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Kettell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  King 
Mrs.  Gilbert  King 
Mrs.  G.  W.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  Parsons  King 
Mrs.  William  F.   King 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Kingsbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  E.  Kinkade 
Mrs.  William  Abbot  Kinsman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel    B.   Kirkwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  J.  Klotz 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 
In  Memory  of 

Annie  Liebman  Kopf 
Dr.  and  Madame 

Serge  Koussevitzky 
Dr.   G.  Douglas  Krumbhaar 
Miss  Anna  W.  Kuh© 
Mr.  John  G.  Kuhns 
Miss  Margaret  Kyle 

Mrs.  Morris  F.  LaCroix 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Mrs.  William  E.  Ladd 
Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 


Miss  Alice  Lamprey 
Miss  Winnetta    Lamson 
Mr.  Arthur  Landers 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Lane 
Mrs.  F.   L.  Lane 
Mrs.  Gardiner   M.   Lane 
Miss  Katharine   W.   Lane 


Mrs.  Robert  H.  Loomis 

Mrs.  W.    H.   Lord 

Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr. 

Miss  Marjorie  C.  Loring 

Miss  Miriam  Loring 

Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 

Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 


Miss   Margaret   Rnthven   Lang  Mrs.  Frederick   H.  Lovejoy 


Mrs.  Chester   VV.   Lasell 
Miss   Elizabeth   Lasell 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norbert  Rene  Lauga 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Miss  Marv  B.  Lawrence 
The  Rt.  Rev. 

William  Lawrence 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Lawson 
Mrs.  Herbert    Lawton 
Mrs.  Ellie  M.  Leake 
Dr.  Paul   B.  Le Baron 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Halfdan  Lee 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lee,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Lee 
Dr.  and   Mrs.  Roger   I.  Lee 
Miss  Sylvia  Lee 
Dr.   Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  Leland 
Mrs.  William  G.  Lennox 
Mrs.  Harry  Levi 
Mrs.  Colman  Levin 
Mr.  I.  Norman  Levin 
Mrs.  Myer  J.  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

George   Lewis,   Jr. 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Leo  Rich   Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Lincoln 
Miss  Emily  A.  Lincoln 
Mr.  John  Lindquist 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mrs.  Philip  Little 
Mrs.  Homer  F.  Livermore 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Locke 
Mrs.  Dunbar  Lockwood 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 


Mr.  Winslow  H.  Loveland 
Mrs.  Ernest  Lovering 
Miss  Eleanor  H.  Lovett 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

Stephen   B.   Luce 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Ludwig 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Sr. 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong   Lyon 

Mr.  Alden   H.   Maclntyre 
Mrs.  Eldon  Macleod 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Macomber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  Mager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Maguire 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Mann 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Earl  G.  Manning 
Mrs.  Daniel   E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna  Theresa  Marble 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Marden 
Professor  E.  L.  Mark 
Mrs.  Samuel  Markell 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss  H.  Florence  Mason 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Mason 
Mr.  William   N.   Mason 
Mr.  E.  Leon  May 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Mayo 
Mrs.  Lawrence   Mayo 
Mrs.  Frederick    S.    Mead 
Mrs.  George  Mead 
Dr.  J.  H.  Means 
Mrs.  George   Melcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Metcalf  W.  Melcher 
Miss  M.  T.  Melius 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  H.  S.  Merrill 


Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.    Mr-  Nestor  Merritt 

Mrs.  George  Wood   Logan         Mrs.   George   Putnam   Metcalf 

Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard         Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard,  Jr.         Thomas  N.  Metcalf 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  W.  Metcalfe 
Miss  Enola  Miles 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alton  L.  Miller 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Miller 
Miss  Ruth  P.  Miller 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Miller 
Mrs.  Charles    F.    Mills 
Mrs.  Norman  F.  Milne 
Mrs.  John  H.  Mitchell 
Mrs.  W.  Jason  Mixter 
Mrs.  John  C.  Moench 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Moffat 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks 
Mrs.  John  P.  Monks 
Mr.  Arthur   E.   Monroe 
Mrs.  Clifford  H.  Moore  # 
Mrs.  Edward   C.   Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Moors 
Mrs.  John  F.  Moors 
Mr.  Vincent  Morgan 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Morris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Morse 
Miss  Constance   Morse 
Mrs.  Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  J.  G.  Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  I.  Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.   Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.   Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Percival  Mott 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Motte 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  Mown 
Mrs.  George   S.    Mumford,   Jr. 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 
Mr.  Willis  Munro 
Mrs.  James  A.  Munroe 
Miss  Margaret  Munsterberg 
Mrs.  H.  Dudley  Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murrav 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  T.  Mydans 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  MrConnel 
Mr.  Stanley  R.  McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  McCreary 
Mrs.  Carrie  A.  McFarland 
The  Very  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

John  Moore  McGann 
Mrs.  Henry  McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allvn   B.  MrTntire 
Mrs.  J.  Bowman  McKennan 
Miss   Emily  W.   MrKibbin 
Miss  Rebecca  W.  McLanathan 
Miss   Nathalie   McLean 
Mrs.  Hugh  D.  McLellan 
Mrs.  Louise  G.  McMichael 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Nash 
Mrs.  James  A.   Neal 
Mrs.  R.  T.   Need  ham 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson 
Mrs.  Thacher  Nelson 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mrs.  James  M.   Newell 
Mrs.  Lyman  C.  Newell 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Newey 
Mrs.  A.  Parker  Newman 
Miss  Minette  D.  Newman 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.    Nichols 
Mrs.  William  G.  Nickerson 
Mr.  A.  R.  Nicoll 
Bishop  F.  S.  Noli 
Mrs.  Frederic  O.   North 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton 
Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 
Miss  Annie  Anthony  Noyes 
Mr.  James    B.    Noyes 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Nutter 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.   Oakes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  H.  O'Connor 
Miss  Carolyn  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Leonard  Opdycke 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  B.  Osgood 

Miss   Louise    Packard 
Miss  Elsie  F.  Packer 
Dr.  Calvin  G.  Page 
Mrs.  F.  Ward  Paine 
The  Rev.  George  L.  Paine 
The  Misses  Jessie  G.  and 

Elsie  M.  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard    C.    Paine 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  2nd 
Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis  Paine 
Mrs.  Stephen    Paine 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Parker 
Miss  Edith  Parker 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert   B.   Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.  Parker 
Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker 
Mrs.   John   Parkinson 
Mr.  Robert  Parkinson 
Mrs.  Robert   Parkinson 
Mrs.  Henry    Park  man 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Parnell 
Mrs.  Ernst  M.   Parsons 


Mr.  Claude  E.  Patch 
Mrs.  James  E.  Patton 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Amelia  Peabody 
Mrs.  Endicott   Peabody 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabodv 
Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse 
Miss  Annie  J.  Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
In  Memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce 
Miss  Emily  O.  Peirce 
Miss  Jessie  L.  O.  Peirce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Miss  Alice  Sherburne   Perkins 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Perlmuter 
Mr.  Donald  P.  Perry 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Perry 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Perry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Perry 
Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Perry 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Constantin  A.  Pertzoff 
Mrs.  W.  Y.  Peters 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Pfaelzer 
Miss  Alice  G.  Phemister 
Mrs.  Merchant  E.  Philbrick 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Phillips 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Miss  Catharine  W.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce 
Mr.  John  G.  Pierce 
Miss  Louisa  Q.  Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond  Pierce 
Mrs.  Wilson  H.   Pierce 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Pike 
Professor  Walter  H.  Piston 
Mrs.  Harold   A.   Pitman 
Mr.  Victor  Polatschek 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Pond 
Mr.  Daniel  S.  Poor 
Mrs.  A.   Kingslev    Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  Brooks  Potter 
Mrs.  John  Briggs  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray   A.   Potter 
Mrs.  E.  Burnley  Powell 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Powers 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Pratt 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

Henry  Nickerson  Pratt 
Miss  Alice  A.  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elwyn  G.  Preston 
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Mr.  Roger  Preston 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Priest 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 

Mrs.    Henry    B.    Prout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty 

Mr.  George  E.  Pulsifer 

Miss  Hazel  M.  Purmort 

Miss  Augusta  N.  Putnam 

Mrs.  F.  Delano  Putnam 

Mrs.  George  Putnam 

Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
Miss  Bertha  Ramseyer 
Mrs.  C.  Theodore  Ramseyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  Seaton  Rand 
Miss  Eleanor  E.  Randall 
Miss  Helen  M.  Ranney 
The  Misses  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Theresa  S.  Ratshesky 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  F.  Raymond 
The  Misses  Emily  S. 

and  Ida  B.  Reed 
Miss  Alice  Reese 
Mrs.  A.  William  Reggio 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Resor 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 
Mrs.  John  C.  Rice 
Mrs.  William  Rice 
(In  Memory  of 
Dr.  William  Rice) 
Mrs.  James  L.  Richards 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Richards 
Mr.  Charles  O.  Richardson 
Mr.  Nicholas  Richardson 
Mr.  W.  K.  Richardson 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Richmond 
Mr.  W.  Douglas  Richmond 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  R.  Sanford  Riley 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Rissland 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Miss  Ethel  Dane  Roberts 
Mr.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Miss  Jeannie  D.  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 
Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Rogers 
Miss  A.  Rebecca  Romkey 
Mrs.  James  Hardy  Ropes 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Louis  Rosenthal 
Miss   Lucy   C.   Ross 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Rousmaniere 


Miss  Mary  S.  Rousmaniere 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Rowley 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

C.  Adrian  Rubel 
Mr.  Philip  Rubenstein 
Mrs.  Cecil  N.  Rudnick 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 
Mrs.  Otis  T.  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs.  William  A.  Russell 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 
Mr.  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert  de  W.  Sampson 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Samson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  R.  Sanborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sanborn  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Miss  Carrie  E.  Sherrill 

Mrs.  John  Shillito 

Mrs.   Benjamin  D.  Shreve 

Miss  Gertrude  H.  Shurtleff 

Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 

Mrs.  Eli  Siegel 

Miss  Olive  Simes 

Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 

Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 

Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr. 

Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Smith 

Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morton  Smith 

Mrs.  George  S.  Smith 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Smith 

Miss  Ida  C.  Smith 

Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Smith 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Smith-Petersen 

Miss  Gertrude  Snow 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Sohier 


Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jesus  M.  Sanroma 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Sarber 
Mrs.  Florence  W.  Saunders 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sawtell 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Sawyer 


Abraham  M.  Sonnabend 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule 
Mrs.   H.   H.   Soule 
Miss  Lenora  N.  Soule 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Sawyer  Mr.  Harry  C.  Southard 


Mr.  and  Mrs 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Scammon 
Mrs.  Garret  Schenck,  Jr. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schneider 
Mrs.  Andrew  Schultz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  W.  Scott 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Miss  Evelyn  G.  Sears 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Esther  Isabel  Seaver 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Seavey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Selya 
Miss  Louise  Seymour 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

George  C.  Shattuck 
Mr.  Mayo  A.  Shattuck 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier  Shaw 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Shaw  Mrs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw       Mrs 
Miss  Emily  B.  Shepard 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shepard 
Miss  Dora  B.  Sherburne 
"A   Music  Lover" 


Mrs.  Henry  Lawrence 

South  wick 
Mrs.  Philip  L.  Spalding 
Mrs.  William  A.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell  Spaulding 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Robert  Spencer 
Miss  Edna  G.  Spitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Romney  Spring 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
Mrs.  Markham  W.  Stackpole 
Mrs.  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Stanley 
Miss  Katharine  Stanton 
Mrs.  Creighton  B.  Stanwood 
Mrs.  Francis  M.  Stanwood 
Miss  Anna  Stearns 
Miss  Mildred  B.  Stearns 
Mrs.  Russell  Stearns 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Roderick  Stebbins 
Alexander  Steinert 
Preston    T.    Stephenson 
Mr.  Simon  Sternburg 
Mrs.  Abbot  Stevens 
Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stevens 
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Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Samuel   W.   Stevens 
Mrs.  Robert   H.  Stevenson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frank  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Stiles 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 
Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow,  Sr. 
Miss  Sarah  D.  Stover 
Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Strang 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Mrs.  Vcevold  W.  Strekalovsky 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  P.  Strong 
Miss  Evelyn  R.  Sturgis 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Sturgis 
Mr.  S.  Warren  Sturgis 
Mrs.  T.  Russell  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Sumner 
Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Sutherland 
Miss  Helen  Bernice  Sweeney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norris  P.  Swett 
Mrs.  E.   Kent   Swift 
Mrs.  George  H.  Swift 
Miss  Lucile  Swift 
Miss  Lucy  W.  Swift 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Swift 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Taintor 
Miss  Marv  Eloise  Talbot 
Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
In  Memory  of 

Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent  J.  Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Ruth  B.  Teppema 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  S.  Terry 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 

Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer 

Miss  Helen  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  S.  Thompson 

Miss  Mary  Q.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

R.  A.  Thorndike 

Miss  Augusta  Thornton 

Miss  Faith  Thoron 

Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 

Miss  Alice  A.  Thorp 

Miss  Willoughby  Todd 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  M.  Tomb 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Mrs.  Russell  B.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Tracy 
Mrs.  George  W.  Treat 
Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge 
Mrs.  Eliott  F.  Trull 
Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Tucker 
Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Tucker 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Tucker 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Tuckerman 
Mrs.  Henry  Dubois  Tudor 
Miss  Annie  E.  Tulis 
Mrs.  Peter  Turchon 
Mr.  W.  Hetherington 

Turnbull 
Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 
Mrs.  Royal  W.  Tyler 
In  Memory  of 

William  Bartlett  Tyler 

Mr.  Adolph  Ullman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.  Valkenier 
Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  Cushing  Vose 

Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Mrs.    Harris   E.   Wainwright 
Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Waldron 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Miss  Esther  Mayhew  Walker 
Mrs.  George  R.  Wallace 
Miss  Sarah   Walmsley 
Mrs.  W.   Albert   Walter 
Miss  Alice   Walton 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Walworth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Walz 
A   Friend 

Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland 
Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 
Mrs.  Roger  S.  Warner 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mrs.  Bayard  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas   R.   Watson 


Miss  Sarah  L.  Watters 

Mrs.  Walter  F.  Watters 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Weatherby 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  S.  Webster 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 

Mrs.  Sinclair  Weeks 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Soma  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  Sohier  Welch 

Mr.  Holmes  Hinkley  Welch 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Welch 

Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 

Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Weld 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rodman   Weld 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Wellington 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Raynor  G.  Wellington 

Mrs.  George  B.  Wells 

Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Welti 

Mrs.  G.  V.  Wendell 

Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 

Mrs.  George  S.  West 

Mr.  John  W.  West 

Miss  Martha  Wetherbee 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Wetherell 

Miss  Adaline  E.  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Wheeler 

Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler 

Miss  Mary  Wheeler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  White 

Mrs.  Franklin  K.  White 

Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 

Miss  Grace  G.  White 

Mr.  Huntington  K.  White 

Dr.  and   Mrs. 

Paul  Dudlev  White 
Mrs.  Samuel  P.  White 
Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Whitman 
Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Whitman 
Miss  Helen  R.  Whitmore 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Whitney 
Miss  Louise  Adams  Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Mrs.  George  R.  Whitten 
Mrs.  Rufus  L.  Wilbor 
Mrs.  Grace  T.  Wilcox 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mrs.  Arthur  Williams 
Miss  Hilda  W.  Williams 
Mr.  Holden  P.  Williams 
Mr.  Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Moses  Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 
Miss  Clara  R.  Williamson 
Miss  Margaret  Williamson 
Mr.  Donald  B.  Willson 
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Miss  Florence  B.  Windom 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 
Mr.  Hobart  W.  Winkley 
Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathaniel  T.  Winthrop 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  D.  Wit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss  Charlotte  Wood 


Dr.  Nathaniel  K.  Wood 
Mrs.  William  L.  Woodbury 
The  Misses  Woodman 
Mr.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
Mrs.  Edith  Christiana  Woolley 
Mrs.  George  L.  Wrenn,  2nd 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Wright 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edgar  N.  Wrightington 


Professor  and  Mrs. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Yeaton 
Mr.  William  H.  Young 

Mr.  Samuel  Zemurray 

Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Zighera 


oNon- resident  (^Members 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Everard  Appleton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  C.  Arvedson  — 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  Washington,  D.C. 


Mrs.  Donald  S.   Babcock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  — 

Providence 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Berry  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Frances  T.  E.  Boyd  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clara  W.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence   * 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Budd  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 


Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chesebrough  — 

Providence 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Cooper  —Hartford 
Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  -  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 

Providence 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  Darling  —  Hartford 
Miss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  Yoik 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  New  York 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  Hartford 
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Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.   Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 
New  York 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Seeber  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Miss  C.  Emily  Fairbanks  —  Providence 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  F.  Fellheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E.  Flagler  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Dr.  R.  W.  French  —  Providence 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller  — 
Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Gale  — Hartfoid 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Rosamond  Gifford  —  Illinois 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gilbertson  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.   Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  — New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  Graham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  B.  Griggs  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sandor  Harmati  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  Pierrepont   Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  - 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  -  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles - 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  -  Hartford 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  — New  York 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Providence 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  -  Hartford 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  Ingraham  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Jackson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harry  K.  James  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Harris  Jonas  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Hartford 

Mr.   and    Mrs.   Donald    Kaffenburgh  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Keller  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  —  Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Lewinsohn  —  New 

York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Lincoln  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  York 
Miss  Elaine  M.  Lomas  —  Wilton,  Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Lustig  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  -  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Malmstead  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Marshall  -  Providence 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  -  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Mazzucchelli  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  -  Hartford 
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Mrs.  Byford  Ryan  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  Spofford  Morgan  —  New  York 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Shepard   A.    Morgan  —  New 

York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Mr.  John   S.   Newberry,  Jr.  — 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  —  Hart 

ford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 
Miss  May  H.  Noyes  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Providence 
Mr.  E.  Penteado  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  New  York 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Plant  —  Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert.  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hare  Powel  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Prindiville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer  —  New  York 

The  Misses  Ray  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 

Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  — 

Providence 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Clarence   Richards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  York 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns  — 

Hartford 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.   W.   Prescott   Smith  —  California 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hobart  A.  Spalding  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  E.  Squibb  —  Providence 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Rush  Sturges  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.   Sumner  —  Providence 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.   H.  Trott  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Eliot  Wadsworth  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Jr. - 

Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  —  Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  West,  Jr.  —  Providence 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.    George   N.   Whittlesey  —  New   York 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
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Mrs.   Henry   L.   Wilcox  —  Providence  Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow  -  New  York 

Dr.   H.  W.   Williams  —  Providence  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  -  Providence 

Miss  Amey  L.  Willson  -  Providence  Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  -  Providence 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson  -  Providence  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin  -  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  —  Providence  Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  -  Cincinnati 


In  addition  to  those  whose  names  are  listed  above,  several  others  have 
been  good  enough  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  during  the  current 
year,  but  have  requested  that  their  names  be  not  listed. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

use  of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  'Fifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development.* 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness, 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,  is  at  least  as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 

on  his  part. 

[copyrighted] 


The  N.  E.  Farm  and  Garden  Assn. 

presents 

DOROTHY    TUES.  APR.  14-  8:30  p.m. 

THOMPSON    Symphony    Hall 

"THESE  CRUCIAL  DAYS" 

Seats  (Including  tax)  75c,  $1.10,  $1.65,  $2.20,  $2.75 
On  Sale  at  Box  Office,  39  Newbury  St.,  Leavitt  &  Pierce,  Harvard  Sq. 
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THE     U.    S.    S.    CRAVEN 

The  Craven,  one  of  the  latest 
destroyers  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company, Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Fore  River  Yard,  at  Quincy 
Massachusetts. 


Good    Printing    does    not   just    happen 

It  TAKES  SKILL  based  on  long  experience,  modern  equipment,  the 

knowledge  of  the  right  materials  to  use;   painstaking  attention  to  a 

thousand  details,  a  flair  for  accuracy.    We  would  like  an  opportunity 

to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  good  printers. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  •  printers  •  BOSTON 

272  Congress  Street 


George  B.  Proctor 

B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 


Edwin  A.  Boardman 
Laurence  H.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 


PATTERSON,  WYLDE  &  WINDELER 

Insurance 


40  Broad  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Bom  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at   Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The   trombones   are   used   only   in   the   finale. 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Lev*  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     T  A  NGLE  WOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 
by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday   Evenings 
Saturday  Evenings 
Sunday   Afternoons 


Series  A 
July       30 
August    1 
August    2 


Series  B 
August    6 
August    8 
August    9 


Series  C 
August  13 
August  15 
August  16 


Subscription  blanks  on  application  at  the  Box  Office 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 
Fri.  Eve.,  April  24  Symphony  Hall 

Tickets  NOW 

CARMEN 


A  MAYA 

and  her  company  of  10  gypsy 
dancers  and  musicians 
Announcement  of  Aaron  Richmond9* 

CELEBRITY  SERIES   1942-1943 

Your  choice  of  any  four,  in  addition  to  four  out  of  the  five  starred  events 

Subscription  books  now  open  at  the  AARON  RICHMOND  offices:  Suite  208 

Pierce   Building,  Copley   Square 

Selective  Series  of  8  Brilliant  Events,  $6,  $9,  $12,  $15 

plus  gov.  tax 


Wed.  Eve.,  Oct.  14  (Opera  House) 
•BALLET  THEATRE 

The  company  which  recently  set  new 
standards  in  the  ballet  world 

Sun.  Aft.,  Oct.  25 

RACHMANINOFF 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  8 

DON  COSSACKS 

Tues.  Eve.,  Nov.  10  (Opera  House) 
Philadelphia  Opera  Co. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  15       (Jordan  Hall) 
TRAPP  FAMILY 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  22 

POLYNA  STOSKA 

The  sensationally  successful  Soprano 
whose  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  disclosed  the  "find"  of  the 
season. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  29 

FRITZ  Kill  INI  IK 

Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  6 

•  RICHARD  CROOKS 


Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  13        (Jordan  Hall) 
LOTTE  LEHMANN 

As  a   lieder  singer  she  has  no  peer 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  10 
MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Fri.  Eve.,  Jan.  15  (Jordan  Hall) 

RUTH  DRAPER 

New    sketches    and    old    favorites    by 

one  of  the  leading  women  on 

the  American  stage 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  17 

EFREM  ZIMRALIST 

Noted  Violinist  returning  after  a 
considerable  absence 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  24 

•Lubosliulz  &  Nemenoff 

Remarkable  duo-pianists 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 
•JAM  II  V 


HEIFETZ 


Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  28        (Jordan  Hall) 
BIJSCH  &  SERKIN 

Noted  violin  and  piano  recitalists 

Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 
•ARTUR  SCHNAREL 

Greatest  living  Beethoven  interpreter 


$2.00  deposit  holds  subscription  until  September. 
CHOICEST  SEATS  AT  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS 
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This  year's  season  ticket  holders  for  each  series  have  an 
option  until  May  15  to  retain  their  seats  for  next  season 
(Payment  to  be  made  by  October  1). 
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to  all  present  season  ticket  holders. 
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in  the  Friday  Afternoon  or  Saturday  Evening  Series  are 
invited  to  inquire  for  particulars  at  the  subscription 
office,  Symphony  HalL 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 
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first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

*British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

Twenty-second  Programme 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.   1   in  C  major,  Op.  2 1 

Lopatnikoff Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  26 

INTERMISSION 

Hill.  .  .  .  .# "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 

(after  Amy  Lowell) 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 

RICHARD    BURGIN 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  this  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1941-1942 


Beethoven      ....     Concerto  for  Pianforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

Soloist:  Claudio  Arrau  IV     January  26-2- 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I     October  27-2S 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68        VI     April  13-14 

Symphony    No.    4    in    E    minor,    Op.    98 

III     December  29-30 

Dvorak Symphony   No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World," 

Op.   95  IV     January  26-27 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102  III     December  29-30 

Lalo Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  minor  V     March  2-3 

Soloist:  Jean  Bedetti 

Levant Dirge  V     March  2-3 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 
Overture    1912  V     March  2-3 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

Lourie "Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No.   2         III     December  29-30 

Moussorgskv        .      .      .     "Pictures   at   an   Exhibition,"   Pianoforte   Pieces  arranged 

for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel  I     October  27-28 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  in  D  major,  Koechel  No.  537 

Soloist:    Frances    Nash  II     December  1-2 

Symphony  in  D  major    ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 

II     December  1-2 

Prokofieff     ....     "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25  VI     April  13-14 

Shostakovich     .      .      .     Symphony  No.  6  VI     April  13-14 

Sibelius Symphony  No.   1   in  E  minor,  Op.  39  V     March  2-3 

Tchaikovsky        .      .      .     Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

II     December  1-2 

Vivaldi Concerto    for   Violin    and   String   Orchestra   in   A   minor, 

arranged  by  Tividar  Nachez    (The  solo  part  played  by 
a  group  of  violins)  IV     January  26-27 

Richard   Burgin   conducted  the  concerts  of  January  26-27   and  March  2-3 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


MARY  SHAW  SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE    TEACHER 

Former  member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST    AND    COACH 

10  MUSEUM  ROAD  HIGHLANDS  9419 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


EDWIN    BILTCLIFFE 


announces 


The  opening  of  his  Boston  studio  at  32   CLEARWAY  STREET 

Pianist- Accompanist 

special   attention  to  musical  style 
Houston,   Texas  —  "musical   taste   and   imagination" 
Scranton,  Pa.  —  "superb  as  an  accompanist" 


LAMBERT    MURPHY 

VOCAL    INSTRUCTION 
MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION    IN 

VIOLIN    AND    VIOLA 

50  Charlesgate  East  Ken.  3030 


FRANK   E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 

Teacher    (in   Boston)   of  Polyna   Stoska 
Teacher  of  John  Smallman 


GERTRUDE   EHRHART 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  WOMEN'S  VOICES 

1 1  TETLOW  STREET  BOSTON 

Longwood  4737 
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STEINWAY 


The   Instrument    of  the   Immortals 


•  There  are  many  homes  across  the  land  today  where  a  child  is 
playing  a  Stein  way  first  bought  for  her  mother  when  she  was 
a  child! 

That  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  economy  of  the  Steinway. 
It  will  instruct,  enlighten,  entertain.  It  will  bring  out  all  that 
is  deep  and  good  in  the  child. 

And  it  will  do  all  this  at  a  cost  per  year  the  lowest  of  any  piano ! 

True  economy  lies  in  the  best  and  finest  things.  The  Steinway 
will  outlast  three  ordinary  pianos.  Pay  only  10%  down  —  as 
little  as  $59.50  for  the  Steinway  Vertical,  $129.50  for  the 
Steinway  Grand.    See  the  Steinway  soon! 

(Purr's  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 
In   Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire   new  Steinways  are  sold  only   by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

JEROME  F.  MURPHY,  President 
HANcock    1900 


SERGE  KOUSSEYITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  >—>  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In    BOSTON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

WAREROOMS 

150    BOYLSTON    STREET 
In   SALEM 

MILLER'S  MUSIC  STORE 

149    ESSEX    STREET 

BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 
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